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7%« Popular Songs of Irdand. Collected and EdUedf toith InttodudioM and 
Notes, by T. Crovton Croker, Esq. London: Henry Colburn, 18S9. 

Sot^s and PrMads, By Samobi. Lovbr. London: Chapman & Hall, 18S9. 


That which is true^ in a greater or lesser degree, of the Ballad Poetry of 
every country, is especially true of the popular songs of Ireland. 'Die 
moral and social characteristics of the people are faithfully ejected in their 
music and their lyrical poetry — both of which a^ de^tive as works of 
refined and cultivated Art, but full of the wild beauty and impassioned 
energy of Nature. The traditional music of die Irish discovqn exquisite 
sensibility rather than a knowledge of the science of composition. The 
native minstrels were profound masters of simple Melody,* but were appa¬ 
rently ignorant of the subde resources of Harmony. It would be difficult 
to trace throughout the entire body of Irish music a suigle proof that its 
composers were acquainted with counterpoint. The poetmwat was married 
to their irregular strains is equally inartiatical, and equemy remarkable for 
warm feeling, for unprjemedi{ate4 grace, and for a singular waywardness of 
imagina^on, which eiforcisra a sort of ffisturbing influence over ^ wliole. 
The unionperfect of its kindforms a complete representation of dtp 
national temporal, nt; and^iHaps it might be added with truth that 
in no other record can -be ^nd so striking hn qutome of the national 


An Irish song cenm ? 

It snnstitutep a class per <te. 
popular Ijdic in a state jf 
countiy in the world, but 
ai^ abrupt transitions, mix 
thusiasm of .the animal spirits 


to resemble any other description of lyric, 
jt only develops the usual elements of the 
r ifltensiiy than the songs of any bdier 
bits combinations and contrasts, strange 
'mpathies, and an inextinguishable en- 
ch have no existence ^diaewhere. Unlike 
the pofiular songs of other nat» s it is not so puch ctmnguished by the 
predominance of any particular quality, as by a marvefons blending of 
qualities the most opposite and the most irreconcilable. Thus in Fremh 
songs we e:q>ect a certain idiomatic gueiy and brilliant wit—in Spanish 
songs, picturesque images and a diivalric spirit—in Italian songs, languish¬ 
ing passion, and the romance of the beautifidl — in the sdngs of Poland^ 
heroic ardour and a gathering of liistorici^ glories — and in die sonm of 
Germany, fervid devotion and fogendoiy interest; but In the songs of Irmnd 
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Vc look for all these attributes modified and intermingled, and prodneitn 
’peculiar, powerfiiVand agitating. can point out widi sufficien 
accuracy the leading characteristics of all other national son^ as we do the 
styl 9 s\)f pal'ticular painters or schools of art; but we should be puzzled m 
c^scribe, with similar Srevity and distinctness, tlie chan^teristics of product 
Ciohs in which reckless fancy, melting patho|^^MPCh vivacity, religious senti¬ 
ment, broad exag^rations of the ludicrous, love, heroism, and. tradition, 
appear to be alike indigenous. Tliat interflow of grief aifd joy.i^ that in¬ 
tense spirituality — that metcmpsydiosis of humour and padios, for which 
Irish songs arc so remarkable—cannot be very easily reduced to a verbal 
delineation. Moore has telicitously depicted their prevailing character in 
the well-known lines addressed .to the country itself: — 

Erin I the smile and the tear in thine eyes, 

Blend like the rainbow that hangs in thy skies; 

Smiling through sorrow’s stream, 

Saddening throib^h pleasure’s beam ; 

Thy sunsfwith doubtful gleniu. 

Weep while they rise. ” 

And thus it is truly tliat the final impression is that of sadness. A low 
wail runs through their cheeric^st music, and even at the height of the most 
festive and exulting deliglit, you feel that a single touch of the wire would 
melt it all into the deepest woe.* These peculiarities must obviously be 
traced to the circumstaiiOGSof the people. Misgivings and disappointments 
ptTvade their lives, and exercise an inevitable influence over their poetry 
and music. With a temperament originally buoyant and vivacious, quick 
sensibility, ardent aflections, and a strenuous love of justice, their history 
exhibits an unbroken struggle against oppression, which forces all tlio 
qualities of their nature into iierce excitation, but through which they have 
maintained, witfi almost miraculous integrity, that liigli sense of honoiif 
wliicli the worst examples and the inosrdangcrous temptations cannot corrupt 
and that keen mother wit,” which appears to be only sharpened by 'advef 
sity. Wrong-ao^Mg and siilFeriiig embitter their scanty pleasures, but liai& 
not quencheu the love of pleasure; and if pain and sadness are ever present 
ill their mirth, they have this remarkable compensation, that their mirth ii( 
always ift hand to make light of tlieir troubles. ; 

0 The comic songs of Ireland are less understood in England, and, indeed, 
every where out of Ireland, tliainthose whldi are of a sentimental or pensive, 
cast. The language of calamity is, perhaps, universal, while humour de-" 
pends oil local associations, idioms, and immediate sympathies. But were it 
otherwise, it would he difficult tor any race of men to eri^cr with a complete 
zest into Irish humour, nurtured os it is amidst circrmstaiices which else¬ 
where would destroy the capacity for enjoyment, and utterly extinguish the 
susceptibility to the ridiculous. Irish humour, like Antmus, seems to spring 
with increased c^ticity from the groiiiul, and tlic greater the depth of mis- 
\ • 

* It is iKit a little )us that some of the most melancholy Irish lyrics# ...c frequently eon* 
verted into country dances"— the popular corruptiAi of the French eontn-damMe^ which ii 
strictly .1 cotillon—>liy the simple process of altering the time; whill, on the other hand, the 
rollicking** tunes of the country arc as often made the vehicles of the most plaintive melody. Hie 
celebrated airof ** Suvouriieen DliccUsh** may be cited as an instance of the former, and the old half- 
mail lilt, calk'd **Tlic Jtcikhaired Man*s W'ifc,*' of the latter. *'Tlie Red-haired Man*s Wife'* is tini- 
versiilly known by the exquisite words of Moore, beginning with “At the mid hour of sight.** But 
*although thesetranJibnnntions are ajpgujjply by the checkered geniiisof tSe songs, it 

* must be coiife^d that the humorous pio^s sufier the cliange into pathos better tlian the pathetic 
bear to he turned into miry^; for grief Ts at the bottom of them all in common, and Irish merri¬ 
ment always eeems to be verging on desf^. 
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fbrtnfie Ae higher the spiiKts mog^yt hito.the air., Prosperous comiijuuities 
c^uot displayjanonuilies of this kind With them all influences arc literal 
•and direct. They calcidkth realises aodhnve no leisure, or no need, |br the 
play of the imagination. When they are overtaken 1^ an evil, they ut 
a|^t remedying itVith apjpit^iate means. An Englishman meets troulfle 
virith an air of business, becaKTed his ,]vh6Ie experience, liis thoughts, feelings, 
hopes, and projects, run in the channels of business. ' An Irishman, having 
no business, having no sordid mtemts of any sort, living upon chance, and 
practising the philosophy of laiighier, to keep him in good humour with his 
destiny, turns off 'his troubles with a jest, becauscdic knows tliat he cannot 
remedy th(,m. Absolute hopelessness makes him If wit. When his ** hat Is 
on, his house is thatched,” and that«which would be privation to an English¬ 
man is luxury to him. In the words of one of the popular ditties, that 
Irishman may be accounted superior td tlic frowns of fortune who is able to 
flourish atshilldogh over a dinner of meat I he 

—— “ lives in ftatc, 

Ai^ Uves alwve the frowns of fate,' 

'With his stick, stone platter, and bit of meat. 

And, may be^ he cares for the high and great! ” 

Wiien the English population have been reducetl to this state of destitu¬ 
tion, they may l^in to understand that (rod-send of hilarity, which floats 
like the atmospK:'e over the miseries of Ireland I But WC'arc afraid it 
will rcc^uirc some such revolution in tlic aflairs of tlie animal nppetitbs, to 
bring them acquainted with tliis strange condition of the imagination. 

Yet, although Irish humour is not fully appreciated out of Ireland, it 
never foils to provoke mirdi. Its grotesque and flgurative excesses — its 
odd analogies—its expressive volubility—aiid that incessaitt effervescence 
of good nature with which it brims over — are irresistible. It is even more 
]x>pular dian any other kind of humour, The jibes' and eccentricities of 
Mr. Harley, representing the vein of ** Cockney fnn^” tlie ludicrous ex¬ 
travagance of Mr. Hil|||dic representative of 'Yankee afalhrdity, or the 
gross nigger'” burlesqn^f Mr. Rice, completely fail in cum^ison with 
the rich, mellifluous, and inexhaustible humour of Power, who convulses 
the audience from his entranro to his exit. The reason of this is, that the 
sources of Irish humour lie apeper, and that, depending less upon verbal 
ingenui^ and grimace than uppn subtle .trutli and universal nature, it 
{^rtakes, in a considerable degree, of the character of wit. Now—assiim- 
iijg, for convenience, die instances to which we have.alluded as illustrations 
o? classes of national humonv the ridiculous bnf^nery of Mr. Rice is 
‘ merely a bad caricaTure of a particular gam$i which may admit of endless 
distdttiona but no varieties: the drollefy of Mr. Hill consists of notlflug 
but a giiccession of tlie same sort of jokes, in which the process of esangger* 
ation is applied to one topic after another; and the deadly liveliness of 
MitaHarl^ is composed of conventional cants, word-etching, and flice- 
m. It is*racy evident tiiat none of tiicse classes of ibamour can make, 

f permanent impression. If \h^ excite laughter, it qp^scs off like 
e. They die iii* the very instant of applause. But Irish humour — 
its perpetual sunshine, its remote similitudes, its instinctive apprehen¬ 
sion of roe ritflailous, its readiness, the poetry by which ft is unconsciously 
coloured, and the striking flict that, unlike a picture of mefle idleness, it 
is the type of constitutional enthusiasm residing ^ glooiny suggestions of 
■Social miseiy—possesses a charm that belongs to no otBer class or descrip* 
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tion.o^ humour. We inyariably asaociatj^it with the ima^ of want strug¬ 
gling manfully against despair-—of courage and devotioiLin the worst 
exigei^cies of fortune—of a disposition patient under suffering, keenly 
smsitive to insult, and always grateful for kindness — of a spirit not to be 
broken down by the most a^ravated calamities — and a temper of hope 
and joy that never meets trouble half way, dnd takes a pleasant revenge on 
it wl'ien it comes. Much, no doubt, of its &scination is to be referrra to 
the revelation it affords us of a character as uncommon as it is Interesting; 
full of generosity and tenderness, bold to a fault, fertile in expedients, self* 
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except success. It is to be remarked also, that this humour as conven¬ 
tional only in the national sense. The tide of eloquence that flo'^ through 
it is affluent and fresh, gushing from natural springs, and never diverts 
'into artificial channels. What in 'England is called dang—-the cheap 
refuge of the witless — is unknown in Irdand. A species of vulgar 
ribaldry that prevmls amongst .the illiterate and dissijNited classes of die 
metropolis is designated “ Dnbiin slang,” but it has no resemblance to the 
language of wit or humour familiar to the provinces, and may be described 
SIS one of tliose grafts of vile taste which flourish in all capital cities. Cant 
words or phrases arc not only never heard in Ireland, but could not be 
transplanted into the soil. The genius of the people is too Original, racy, 
Sind disenraive, to admit of such substitutes for iiivcntim. The occasion 
fiiriiislies its own soubriquets and epigrams; and that pow^of rapid declsiiii- 
ntion, tsikiiig tlie most' picturesque and unexpected shapes of wild suid 
powerful eloquence, which is common to die whole peasantry, would render 
such common-places an encumbrance rather than a help. In no otlier 
country is passion expressed with sudi terrible concentrated force, or 
humour so dLtinguislicd by spontsuieity, by depth of colouring, or verssi- 
tility. The malediction of the Irish peasant possesses all the poetry of an 
oriental denunciation, with tenfold its witiiering power; his jest flashes upon 
invisible points, and lights them up by a single touch; sometimes he 
mingles botii,.!^ jiroduces unconscious wit of th^iost exquisite quality at' 
die height of h^renzy. ‘ W 

But wc arc afraid that these traits are not often traiisplwted from die 
teeming soil of heedless life into the artificial lyric without losing some- 
tliiug oi their freedom and freshness. Irish %umour suffera esp^ially by 
being clipped into verse: its wild flow is j^tfained, and notiiing more than 
' its salient characteristics can lie preserved. (The racontettr alone can giv 
full effect to tlic rich imagination with whicli the every-day dialogues i 
Irish life are flooded; and hence tlie legends and stories of Ireland approari 
more nearlv to a true representation oi Irish humour than die best songs,^ 
many of whicli, for the same reason, are interspersed Vidi snatches of %eci- 
tatioii, tliat are drawn in by the singers to complete the effects which the 
verses leave imperfect. If a collection could be mode of Irish repartees, of 
sustained conversations, of fragments of expression at meeting and paring, 
and in other varj^ties of circumstances, gathered on theiji^^side, at 
lairs and patterns from actual observatiAi, it would present much B^ro 
eloquent evidence of the gmius of the people than all* the song-books fnt 
have ever been printed. Pictures of the cabins, of the habits and costame^- 
and of the temper^ tastes, and general character of die peasantry, may bo 
strikingly exliibited in humorous songs; but die wit that springsefrom mis¬ 
cellaneous collision—die o^<^onal and-incidental outbursts of die san¬ 
guine and poetical temj^ram^t^thc sinister mirth that lurks under diet: 
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d^^ping lash — cannot be canghnwith sufficient Jjreodth and luxuriance in 
comicj'rhynies) the drolleiy of iirhich consists chiefly in grotesque associa¬ 
tions and coarse blunders. ^ * 

The Irish hay-maker, in the farce of the “ Irishttum in Italy, ” who is 
carried out to the Bay of Naples, and tliinks he is entering the Bay4>f 
Dublin (a mistake by no means surprising, from the remarkable resem¬ 
blance they bear to each other), and who expresses his wonder to see his 
own ** paceable hill of Howth spitting fire)’* is by no means an exonera¬ 
tion. The astonishment he expresses at the strange sights in the streets, 
and the stranger stiletto practices of the people, 4he courage and presence 
of mind he discovers in difficulties that would sor^ perplex an Englislunan, 
and the ingenuity with whidi he foils the cunning Italian stratagems that 
bring the life of his benefector into danger, give a faithful view, ns far ns 
the scope of the design admits^ of the adaptive and' inventive qualities, 
the generosity and personal bravery^of the genuine Hibernian. But the 
Irishman is not often presented in oun comedies with similar felicity: the 
broffite is frequently burlesqued by the m8st miserable kind of ntaUipm- 
pistnt, and verbal quibbling is substituted for the sly and liquorish joke. 
Now it is a curious *ftict tliat the lower orders of the Irish never make 
pme ; and whenever such poor and transparent tricks are assigned to them 
on the stagey the gratuitous slander must be laid at the door of the author 
or the actor. ']Cheir humour refers to tAtny«, not to toords. Yet sometimes 
they are even made responsible for downright eockneifitms. Thus, in the 
popular extravaganza, called ** Teddy the Tiler, ” the Irish labourer, when 
tlic picture of Wat Tyler is pointq^ out to him, asks “ What l^ler?” and 
reiterates die question over and over again, after the repeated response of 
Wat l^Icr, ” to tho uproarious delight of the gallery. In the farce of 
die Hundred Pound Note” (writteik by an English audior), the Irish 
character is in some places hit off with better success. When the lover, 
who has sent his servant with a letter to bis mistress, puts a flurry of in- 

a uiries to the honest fellow on his return, and at lost asks. Does he diink 
le loves him ? die ansyrer is admirably characteristic: ^Lovc you I Her 
heart’s tinder your foot f ” 'Diis CQndcnscjjl strength of expression, summing 
up a world of description in a single picturesque phrase, is happily illus¬ 
trative of the ordinary lai^iage of the peasantry, which on die most com¬ 
mon-place occasions takes too sliapc of eloquent brevity. When an Irish- 
' man is relating the treachery o^ another, luid is anxious to present a forcible 
p image of the deception of dftdse friend,'he will tell you that the traitor 
cftf groundfrom under hisfeet^ ” — a phrase that hiu now passed almost 

. 9 " into general use, but which, in its original earnratness, in the power of the 
conception, showiW the sadden gmf into which the victim fell, and 
wtu swallowed up ror ever, is not waiKing in a certain kind of savage sub^ 
limity. Innumerable instances of the pathetiic and the ridiculous might be 
dted from the experience of any individud who has traversed the provinces, 
particularly in the west and south. - An old woman, trudging witH a heavy load 
at her back tc^rds the city of Cork, paused ou her wqary journey, as the 

Q haeton with spanking hoikes and brilliant liveries of .one of the wealthy 
es of the souuiem metropolis approached. Leaning her back agunst* 
the bw mud wall on the side of the road, she gazed upon the splendid- 
equipage as it swept past her—the ribanils and laces of the happy ladies 
who sapin the open carriage flattering and cracking in 4be win^; an^, 
looking after it mournfully for a few moments in silence^ rocking her head 
to and fioi-she comfortra her forlorn poverty with'tho cjtclamation — 

c c 3 ' 
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^ Och f theo 8ure» avich I Heaven and (Hwt would be too much! ” *4^n 
Hnglisb ladyi who visiteif Ireland some years agpt landed at the Custom¬ 
house. quay, in Dublin, where it was necessary to have her luggage ex¬ 
amined. One of her packing cases was secured by an unusiuil quantity of 
niils, and the porter who was employed to open it, after working for some ' 
time, and finding his labour still unfinished, observed, looking furtively at ’ 
die lady, “Ah I by inysowl, tlien, but the boy that nailed tliis was paid by 
tlie ilat/i and not by the job I ” On another occasion, a party visited the 
lakes of Killarney, and as the boat was making way towards a point where 
die rugged lulls broke abrupdy into die water, one of the company turned 
to die boatman to ask if there was any danger. “ Not the lastc iii life. Sir,” 
was the reply; “ 1 know every rock in die place — there ’« mu oj^tfumt” he 
added, with a naiuHuiaat leer, as the boat pitched violently against a rock. 
A group of peasants were standing idly outside a hovel, when a poor tattered 
Icllow passed along the road; and one of them liappcning to notice the <»- 
treme penury of his appearance, ano^er observed that he had “ got a rise 
in the world.” Upon being a^ed for an explanation, he said, “ Why, I 
remember the time when he hadn’t a rag on his back, hut now lu’s all rmjsl ” 
It is a very common thing for poor cotters, who can scarcely support them¬ 
selves, to keep two or three tine dogs, contriving by some means diat the 
animals shall always be in tolerably good condition. A pedestflan traveller 
fell in with a young coimtryihan, who was followed by two magnificent 
hounds, in die du^k of on autumn evening in the niountdns of Wicklow; 
and, struck by what appeared to him an anomaly, entered into conversation 
with him, inquiring if the dogs were hij^ own. “ Ah, then,” readied Pat, 
I wonder you’d ask such a foolish question; don’t you sec the family 
likeness between us?” “ Have you had them long?” “ Only since they 
were bom.” Do you intend to sell diem?” “ TIuy wouUu’t he widd 
btf me. They were pupped oil the fiure iii the ould cabin, and they diiiik 
they’ve as good a right to it as myself; and so they have. It’s a pretty 
ructim* diere’d be if they heard me say 1 was going to sell them; 
though, poor crafures! 1 b’leivo diey’d sell dioinselves, soul and body, for 
die wike of the oiml woman that *s lying bed-ridden at home.” “ And wliat’s 
the matter with die old woman ? ” “ Poverty, sir, and hard fortune.” 
“ But if you ’re so (loor, how can you oiford to mpport the dogs ? ” “ Sup¬ 
port die dogs ? They support diemselves. Imy ’re so sinsible that diey 
gja of a morning to think what^ they’ll do all day; and then 

they go out over die mountains! sometimes tP Lady Powerscourt’s, and 
somednies to Mr. Symms’, and Mr. Grattan’s, and I don’t know where, 
and never asked them, and come home again at night, never troubling^ us 
for any thing but die lock of hay that’s under them. know my fiwt 

a niilq off, and jump up like mad when they hear me; and if I .don’t come 
home all night,, och J sorrow a wink on diem, but they walk up and down 
‘‘like a couple of banshees, and ore ready to eat me alive widi joy when they 
see me. lliey ’re mighty true to me; and if they do set up_ a hullalot.' 
sometimes in the middle of the night, frightening the poor sick mother, 
w.hen diey diink they hear a noise — for it ’s^tliem that 1 im the ’cute cal's —- 
eure I can quoth them wiUi a word, Jbr Huy 're afeari of''my voice out if Hu 
hve have Jbr me." 

Of a difierent kind is the idang of die lower orders in Dublin, who ^p®Bk 

language peculiar to Utenisdves, in which die natural humoiu® of the 

I I 

j '* Aeiiiet, iw.l^ t • •««»* colloquy. 
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cqAntiy is interlarded with quaint and terse saj^ings, uid its simplici^ qver^ 
laid by arrant cunning; but exhibiting such ingenuity and artifice—sncli 
a variety of expedients and resources — diat it forms a class in itself, wholly^ 
distinct from the colloquial style of the provinces, but formed mainly out of 
the^ some materials, fashioned with more art, and alloyed by that crafting 
wliich comes of town breeding. Ilie portion of the population in which this 
ornate dang flourishes in perfection, is to be found in the neiglibourliood of 
the markets—more especially the fish market, which seems in all large towns to 
be the haunt of tlie muse of disorderly rhetoric. Tlic inhabitants of cellars, 
where esculents, oysters, cockles, lobsters, herrings, ^nd other things arc vended, 
excel in die use of diis figuradve diction. Ima^nc Cadicriiio Driscoll, a 
gaunt, floweiy-looking woman, meeting her friend Mary llcilly one morn¬ 
ing, and relating a domestic grievance to her, and you iiavc a fair illustra¬ 
tion of die manner of speech—>'wan{ing diat inteijectional flounce of the 
head, diftt sinister machinery of look^ voice, and action, which no descrip¬ 
tion can supply. The scene — taken from the life — occurred before the 
visit of George'IV. to die Irish metropolis? Mrs. Reilly, jewel, the top 
o’ the morning to you. And how is it wid you, ma’am ? ” “ Tlie bettor of 

seeing you this blessed morning, Mrs. Driscoll, darling.” ** And how’s the 
man diat oams you?” Hearty, but weak, like kitchen broth.” “How’s the 
chilthur?” ‘ “Don’t ax me. Sure the whole boiling of them was going 
to be turned out last quarter as naked as they were born. Cromwell’s luck 
to the one-eyed tliief of the world that was going to murder the fatherless 
crathiii's.” Och! and who was the kidnapping villain ? ” Hould your 
whisht, and I ’ll tell yon. I was standing on the stips of tiic cillar, tying m^ 
prtiskemg* when Mr. Foyle, the tax-getherar, comes up, as impudent as if 
the whole street belonged to him. ^ How arc you, Mrs. Driscoll ? ’ says he. 
* Yes, Sir,’ says I, as if 1 wasn’t minding him, for I knew what lie wanted. 
‘ Mrs. Driscoll,’ says he, ‘ I’m come for the taxes.’ * More power to your 
elbow. Sir,’ says I, wanting him oIT a little at first. ^There’s two gales due, 
ma’am,’ says he. ‘ Is there. Sir?* says I. ‘ Well,’ says he, looking at me 
as if lie’d look me through, * are you going to pay me ‘ Pay you, Sir,’ 
says 1, ‘do you think I’m a robber^ Where do you lliirik. a poor 
struggling widow like me would get the money to pay you?’ ‘Oh ! that 
won’t do, Mrs. Driscoll,’ ^ys he, colouring up to the gills, ‘ bekase,’ says 
he, ‘ they ’rc the king’s taxes, and what am I to say to the king when he 
comes to the fore for his money*? ’ ‘ Stiy what you like,’ says I, ‘ and wel¬ 

come; the king isn’t so made-sparated as to be beholden to tlie likes of me 
for his livin’.’ ‘ Oh I that’s mighty well,’ says he; ‘ but the'king won’t wait 
any longer, and if you‘don’t pay me I must distrain you.’ ‘ You must 
what, Sir ? ’ says I. ‘ I must distrain you, Mrs. Driscoll,’^ says he, wiping 
his mouth with a pocket handkerchief as yallow as a kite’s claw. ‘ Distrain 
me, Sir ? ’ says I; ‘ Is it sucli a dirty tax-getherar for to offer to distrain me ? 
I’m a dacent woman, Sir,’ says I: ‘ the mother of nine chilthur, and no man 
Hiall distrain me, Sir,’ says 1, ‘ let alone such as you. Don’t l&t me sec you 
dear to come Hear me. I’m sure your lather was a musician, for you look as 
if you were walking on two German flutes, and you’re so crooked in the I)ody, 
that, God help us, if you swallowed a twelvepcnny nail you’d coiivart it into' 
a cork-screw.^ Distrain me I och, murder ! murder I Boys, is this the way 
I’m to be treated?’ With tliat he says, ‘ Mrs. Driscoll,’ says he,' you mis¬ 
take iny manin’ entirely. > It’s seizing the furniture 1 ma^e.’ ‘ And wl^ 
didn’t you say so at once ?’ says I, ‘instead of squinting at me witli your 
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and the settle-bed, and the noggins and the pitcher—and that’s the whole 
in^ntury — lor I haven’t as much money as’d pay turnpike for a walking- 
stiek. Come down the ladder, Mr. Foyle,’ says I, * and I’m sorry it isn’t a 
coach and six for your sake.’ Upon the wotd he was followin’ me down, 
when I jnst turned round, and says 1, * Mr. I^oyle^’ says I, *it’s rasonaUe I 
should tdl you, that three of the poor chilthur are in the typhus, and may 
be a gentlonan like you ^uld be afeard of it. lit, poor craOaani are void 
lo th* fin the typhus, Mrs. Driscoll says he, jumping back like agarden 
thrush. *Are you'sure it’s the typhus?’ *Oh, comedown, Sir,’ says I, 
*and make your mind auy! *Not tp-day, ma’am,’ says he, beg yoar 
purdon, Mrs. Driscoll, for troubling you; Fll come another titne^’ and with 
that he ran auhy for the bare life. 1 pever saw him since. Devil In typhOi 
vHu ¥low, Mre. lUXBy, no more n^^urt*8 at t/ie bottom of theaea/’* 

Suck passages as these can be rendered truly characteristic only by red- . 
tation. The pauses, emphases, leers, and jerks, the play of the musdes of 
the moutli and brows, the twinkles and winks, and the expressive accom- 
paniqdent of gesture and action, are essential to bring the pog;trait mitire 
before ns. 

These requisites, which are so indispensable to the redtation of Irish 
humour, are not less needful in rendering full justice to the comic song. It 
is composed of tliree dements — IVords, Music, Intonation —the a^nce 
of any’one of which destroys its truth and nationality; 'The slightest change 
in the worth to moderate their excesses, or anglidu them, is fatal to their 
fresh and racy spirit; nor can they be adapted without injuiy to any other 
music than the original airs of the country. An Englisli song may be sung 
to any air that will suit the measure, but an Irish song loses nearly all its 
interest by changing the music for which it was designed. The marriage is 
indissoluble, and you cannot attempt a divorce without doing violence* to 
nature. 'U. 

'Ihe intonafioh is equally important; for on the ennndation of the syl¬ 
lables, and on the artful way of managing with the voice the involutions of 
the humour, much of its s^ and arch c^t depends. This intonation is 
peculiar to Irish humourists, and we believe it may be asserted thafit can¬ 
not be acquired by strangers. Very few instances have ever eccurred of a 
successful, imitation. The same observation will ^ply, but in a lesser degree^ 
to Scotdi songs, whidi are always best sung by Scotchmen. The hidden 
meanings of tne phrases, and the strong unwr^rrent oi^ imagination that 
runs throuj^ thpre compositions, cannot be brought out«vrith the necess^ 
fikcOit^, if at all, except by natives. lii other hands the points of the Irish 
song ate rendered hard and angular —precisely the opposite of their 
genuine character. 

If this eom'binadon be required to give full utterance to the spirit of tUK 
popular song, it need not be insisted upon'that a printed c(dlection of such 
pieces must'present to the Ehiglish reader a very imperfect notion of that 
'^d of mirth from which they are extracted. It is difficult to imagine a 
more palpable error of judgment than Mr. Crofton Choker committed 
in putting together such a naked antholc^, even suppoung it were excellmit 
of its kind, whiih it is not. An Irish confic song, without a bar music, 
may be compared to one of the half creatures of Plato, looking bewildered 

.* A phme*lrliieh vanj pnSiaUy tefier to ta obaoBioui pniah impoat, wUdi bu, ve bdierc, tin 
Buay ywn cesMd to ho ediosled ia DaUiii. 
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ior^UBbt of its other lud^ a sioiilitude which Moore hfs a^lfedi in the <}e4j^ 
oation of one of die numben of the "Melodiesi” with even lees ai^oeiteness 
to the traditional. unwritteAirs of Ireland. The amusement the reedq^ ia 
expected to derive fiom Ais book of dried specimens is pest conjecture* 
unless it be to ^t him speculating upon the odd nature of that peculiar^ 
humour-wKich is so rich and oily in the voice of the singer, end so flat and 
dreai^ when reduced to print It must not ^ inferred, that we object to. 
the publication of Irish songs, but rather tliat we protest agamst the shiqie 
in which they are put forward Mr. Croker, who, wliatever interest tb(^ 
may possess, is evidently of opinion that thqr are 1^ interesting than his 
oa^n introductions and notes. He has feiriy buried thflm in a bog<of aimota* 
tions.' '• - 

But we must show, the-manner in. which these annotations ore compiledt 
Almost every song in the collectiov is pfefeced bv some biographical^ anth 
quarian, of rhapsodical remarks, uid heavily loaded with trivial notes 
wherever any excuse can be made for arang ^resh elucidations or illustra* 
tions; and all the while that the reader is anxious to arrive at the song with 
just so much actual information about it as may help to give him a relish 
for its particular merits, he is detained over details' in which nobody except 
the author canjbe expected to feel any interest. If these preludel and com¬ 
mentaries were sprightly and descriptive, nuiking a congenid atmosphere 
for the lively muse to flutter in, they might be admitted with some advantage 
into such a book; but being utterly destitute of vivacity or even of editorial 
skill, th^ constitute a species of book-poi^iolepsy, or button-holding in 
print. Upon the slightest hint Mr. Croker accumulates a multitude of scraps 
from an infinitevariety of sources,—<*bits o*readinV’ recommended for*tne 
most part to the places in which he inserts them by some accidental allusion, 
or trifling personality. Having three or four songs, for example, edebrat-. 
ing the memory of St. Patrick, he fevours us with an extract from Major. 
Mitdiell’s ‘‘Australian Expedition,” the sulntance of which is. to inform us 
that tile major began his journey on St. Patrick’s day t this is followed by a 
leaf out of “ The Annual Raster,” recording tlie very curiot;s feet that one 
Count Mahony gave a dinner party at Vienpa, on the 17th of Much,’ 1766; 
we have next a passage, from the Memoirs of Theobald Wolfe Toncom- 
inemoratiiig the singular circumstance thqt the writer once dined alone on 
St Patrick’s day in Paris, and another from the autobiography of Hok,.tiie ' 
rebel general, in which he mentions that he saw some Irishmen walking in . 
procession at Liverpool on tlfe Saint’s day, and showed them to his sou* 
Finding the word “ sjMdpeen” in one of the songs, Mr. Croker is instanuy ■ 
reminded of Sir Claries Cootds “ Statistical Survqr of Cavan,” from which 
he quotes a long dissertation on the meaning of the word, which mmht have 
been exfdained in a single lin^ % indee^ it were neflessary to expuun itr at 
all. A vague allusion to certain mountains in another of the lyrics seduces 
him into an essay on hills; in which he shows that the fecetious poet was 
wiftig in his measurement; winding up with Mr. John Barrow's account of 
Croagh Fhtric^ to enlighten the uu^uiring reader still fertl^ on tbctgeograr 
phicu probleminvolvjedin thehfeihrical poem of “ St. Patrick was.a (^tie- 
man.” ■ The diamiiod: carries us into still more rmnotC fields of'invest^pii- 
tion — such as “ The Dublin Penny Journal,” from which we have a lively 
piece of rigmarole^d^pnpos to nothing—the Journal of John Wesleyr where . 
sometlung*happens to be mentiandl that refers to something^dse, that has ; 
^a sort of connection with the topic om- the tapis—and that rare and recondite 
worlr^ “ Hie Biogrtqihia Dramatics,” firom which are extracted some anecdotes 
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Gteny the acto^ not so renuirkable &r their novelty* it is ttiic* V lor 
the air of I'esearch witli which the editor interweaves them into the text. 
Bu^ when Mr. Croker conies to the consideration of the ** potato*’* hisleam> 
ing ** bangs Banogher.” He enters into the history of that venerated root 
Iwith becoming profundity* cites Cuvier at great length to show how the 
potato was formerly persecuted in France^ and obliges us with the opinion 
Qfj^ir Joseph Banks* diat it was originally introduce into these islands by 
Sir Walter Raleigh! The great pains Mr. Croker has taken to furnish us 
witli full particulars on this subject may be traced to the very odd coincidence* 
that in an old manusciipt amongst the Southwell papers* about die date of 
1040* potato>root8 arb called “ Crokers.” “.There are subjects*” says 
O’Slasli in the &rce of “ The Invincibles,” “ that must be treated with pro¬ 
found respect and reverence—potatoes is one of diem! ” 

But we 'must not follow these in^nioas annotations any fiirther. Bishop 
Percy does not involve the “ Iteliques*” nor Wharton die “ GesQt Romano- 
rum,” in such clouds of conjectiiresaes Mr. Crofton Croker raises over “ llie 
Kilruddery Hunt*’’ “ The l&kes ef Mallow,” and “ Shandrum Boggoon.” 
What the work would have been had Mr. Croker carried out his original 
intention may be surmised from his own statement, that he “ originally 
proposed cf chronological series* which would have extended {p three or four 
volumes; a work,” he adds, “ which, for a mere collection of Irish 
songs, alarmed my publisher.” That the publisher should be “alarmed” 
at such an undertaking is not very surprising, if we may venture to specu¬ 
late on the iriattcr of the thrde or four volumes from the contents of die 
abridged publication. It is time, however, to turn to the songs them¬ 
selves. • 

Mr. Croker’s general estimate of die qualities dmt enter into the compo¬ 
sition of Irish {Kipular songs may be inferred from the following criticism 
on “ Moore’s Melodics,” which he quotes from some anonymous writer, and 
adopts without a syllable of remark : — 

t 

“ It has often s^ck me witli astonishment,” says the unknown scribe, that the people 
of Ireland shoul^iave ho tamely siibiiiittcd to Mr. Thoiims Moore's audacity in prefixing 
the title of IriHh to his Melodics.” fl'hat the tunes .arc Irish, I admit; but as for the 
songs, they, in general, have as milch to do with Ireland as with Nova Scotia. 'V^at an 
Irish ufiiiir, for example, “ Go where glory widts thee! ” &c. Might not it have been sung 
by a cheesemonger's daughter of High Holborn, when her masters apprentice was fgoing, 
in n fit of valour, to list himself in tho Third Buffs, or by any other amatory person, as 
well as a Hiliemian vifgin ? ” * ^ 

And BO he goes on (we use his own phraseology) ** to point out the un-lrish 
points of Moore’s poetry.’’ From- this text Mr. Croker starts to show us 
what Irish songs really are—popular Ifish songs—»not these High Hol- 
bom ballads about ch^cinOnger’s^apprentices and the Tliird Buffs. 

Ttic cool contempt with which Mr. Croker disposes of the ^‘Melodies” in 
a page or two of adopted ribaldry, and then returns to his otan collectigp,” 
cannot be'sufficiently admired; especially when it is remembered that the 

Melodies” are original lyrics, and that j^r. Croker’s otm collection” con¬ 
sists of the works ojf other people: that it is a gatherer and vender of 
ballads who sneers at a poet; — a poet, too, who has done more for Ireland 
tlian Beranger has done for France — who has transmitted her music and 
her wrongs to every nook of distant civilisation — whose songs ^are trans- 
. lated into evdry language-— and who, with a power greater than the march 
of amifes or the voice of senates, lias vindicated to the whole wo^ld the cause* 
of justice and libetly I Moore, it ‘ appears, wants Iridi feeling and oha^ 
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• 

TBctgf :** hia ''.MetodieB** fu« applicable to all times i^d placesi and defldept 
in natio^ pecaltarhy. Wby» what a low mental capacity miMt -that be 
which discoven in the erandeat elementa of lyrical poetiy the aourcej of 
fiulnre—^hich is unable to perceive the universal truth that wells up out 
of the springs of local passions and sentimmits—and which cannot diwerii^ 
the inspired touches of genius by which the great image of a people Strug* 
gling for their rights is rendered intelligible in all its versatile and striking^ 
plm^ to the myriad populations of the earth, awakening a new life of 
sympathy and heroism wherever man has learned tlie vtilue of freedom, or 
wherever die household aiTections—the aposdes^of the Good and the 
Deautiful — are. cherished in their purity I The aghncy chosen by Moore 
for the delineadon of the national cliaractcristics, and, above all, of 
that diviner part of the Irish nature, the virtues that have been tried 1(^ 
long-suffering and have survived ia— tile marvellous skill with whicli he 
blends the tenderness and gaiety, the jo^ousness and melancholy, of the Irish 
temperament-^andthevoluptuous imaginationthatperpetnally plays through 
these many-coloured emotions—contribute, oil the whole, to the production 
of the most complete triumph of national poetry extant in any language. 
We may ask, where is there such a body of lyrics to be ibund, stamjied 
with such distjpet features of nationality in an^ odier literature? We .may 
ask -the question, and Mr. Crofton Croker will probably direct us to his 
own collection " of The Popular Songs of Ireland.” 

B.ut let us see how fiir this collection is entided to be considered popular. 
Arc the songs contained in diis volume fiuniliarly known in Ireland? Are 
they sung in private houses, in the theatres, or the streets ? We believe 
diese are die. most obvious tests of popularity. 

If we indicate the sources from whence must of them are drawn, we fiir- 
nisli a sufficient reply to the inquiry. Some of diem are copied from the 
Cork Southern Reporter,” others from “Blackwood’s Magazine,” and. .om 
Bolster’s Magazine” — a Cork periodical diat lived for a short time some 
years ago, and jierished, to use the words of an Irish wit, not of consumption, 
but of a roant of consumption. Then we have a song wrly|en by Cheny 
for a monopolyloguc, delivered by Mrs. HJ^ountain in Dublin in 1806 — 
one of those occasional pieces that rarely outlive the season of their pro¬ 
duction. Some are taken from “ Captain Rock in London,” a twopenny 
miscellany of the year 1825, and from volumes of ^try, which, probably, 
would never have been heard of^but for Mr. Crofton Croker. ^me are 
parodies on Moore’s songs—^parodies on the really popular songs, and 
havuig no further pretensions to a place in the collection than th^ derive 
from dieir mocking imitation of the metre and sentiments of their originals. 
But did most remar^bie pieces are a translation by Miss London of on edd 
Norman-French poem* (not a sopg but* a long narrative) writtw in the 
fourteenth century .on die intrenchment of New Ross, and a metrical letter, 
filling several pages, of a certain mayor of Waterford who flourished some 
tinlt- in the fifteenth century; and these, ly a process peculiarly Hibernian, 
are included amongst the popular songs of Ireland t Any industrious col¬ 
lector, with even less Judgment id such matters than Mr. Crofton Croker, 
might easily accumulate a bundle of i^rses from die files of old newspapers 
and magazines, and by virtue of the same receipt^ give them a framework 
of dissertations, and announce them as characteristic specimens of popular 
j^try. But unless such verses were familiar to the people, they would be 
no more entided to tho designation than the majoriQr of Mr. Crokei^s 
Vmgs. That some of the soqgs thus rescued from oUivtoq are thoroi^Uy 
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we wQlingly adiqit, but they must not be confounded with tbe^i^yufor 
songs of the country. The title of the volume is not borne out by its con- 
tentfu The songs of the middle classes and the peasantry—the true 
dqwsitaries of Irish lyrical poetry—are yet to be explored. 

^ Amongst so many, Mr. Croker could scarcely escape hitting upon a few- 
that arc really popular in the full sense, and that may be received as unex¬ 
ceptionable illustrations of the classes to which they ^long. We may more 
particularly instance “ T^e Groves • of Blarney, ” Ned Lysaghtis “ Sprig 
of Shillelagh," and " Dublin after the Union, ” " St Patrick was a 
Gentleman,” “ The Btjrs of Kilkenny,” “ De Groves of de Pool,” “ The 
Rakes 'of Mallow, ” aSid ** Tlie Kilruddery Hunt ” These songs, and, 

S rhaps, two or diree mor^ enjoy extensive popularity, and exhibit in per¬ 
son the festive and grotesque humour tiiat pervades the Irish community. 
Several of the local ” songs, dcscripthre of particular scenes or events, 
are also good in their way, and hi^ily characteristic. But, likS almost all 
local productions, much of Aeir marm evaporates in allusions which arc 
unintelligible Ixyond the cinues for whose entertainment th^ were written. 
In a spirit of fostidiousness which, in this case at least, is not very judici¬ 
ously exercised, Mr. Croker omits, the celebrated ditty of The Night 
before Larry was stretched, ” which was written by a dignitary of the 
church, now living, and which is, beyond all comparison, the most remark¬ 
able production tliat was ever composed in the language of A cata- 

l(^e of omissions of different kinds might readily enumerated. For 
example: — ” The Wedding of Ballyporeen ” (a perfect picture song), 
Curran’s ‘‘ Complaint, ” (known also other titles, but chiefly by the first 
line, “ If spirits sinking, ”) “ By tlie Big Hill of Howtli, ” “ Cabin 
Furniture” (there are two or tliree songs to whidi this designation 
applies, all of them excellent, and closely descriptive of tlie homestead, 
such as it is, of the Irish cotter), ** Cruiskeen Lawn” (the omission of 
this ancient and bcanliful ditty is altogetlier inexplicable), Young Charley 
Reilly” (witli the old keening music, not the modem version, an affecting 
snatch of humeur), ** Bryan O’Lynn ” (the expurgated edition, of course, 
which for “ roaring fun ” and whimsical exaggeration is not surpassed by 
any popular lyric of its kind in the Anglo-Irish language), ‘‘ Driinindlm 
DWlish,” or “An Irishman’s Lament for his Cow” (one of the most exqui¬ 
site of all the rustic songs)but any attempt to supply even title tides ot 
the omitted ballads woidd carry us btyoiid all reasonable limits. 

Of the songs possessing merely a local interest, the greater number arc 
appropriated by Cork and its immediate neighbourhood where this species 
of doggerel appears to be in high request, ^ere ore po less than three of 
these addressed to the town of Passage, which lies between Cove and Cork 
—wll evident imitations of the bailtering extravagance of “ The Groves of 
Blarney.” One verse will be an abundant sample of the whole 

. " The town of Fsasage is neat and spacious. 

All situated upon the sea; 

The ships a^fioating, and the youth o-boating, 

. ^th thor cotton coats on &ch summer’s day. 

’Tis there you’d see, both nigfit and morning,* 

The men-o&war, with flesh-flowing sails; 

The bould lieutenants, and the tars so jolly. 

All steering for Cork in a hackney chabe.” 

• 

But other parts of Ireland have been sung in a similar strain. If Mr. 
Croker had ^roswihoyer to the west, he might have discovered an eulogistic* 
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lyric Qn the metropolis of the western waters, of which the following is th^ 
opening stanza: — ^ 

** Oh, it *8 Galway town sure, where you may go down sure, 

Five hundred feet to the bottomless sea ; 

Where you ’ll have no bother in the could salt water. 

For it’s all dry hind every foot of the way. 

Thm’s no need of tunnel, or under-ground' funnel. 

They ’ll ferry you over in a jaunting cor; 

For Saint Patrick dried it, as he stood beside it, 

And corked it up in a loithcr jar.” 

Ullalooj” Ac. 

The feat pf St Patrick, in corking up the Atlantic Ocean in a leather jar, 
is nearly as marvellous as the charm with which he exorcised 

" Nine hundred thousand vipers blue,” 

and turned them into soups and second courses. The well-known song in 
wliicli tliis miracle and many others aVe related — St Patrick was a 
Gentleman ” —was the joint authorship, we are informed by Mr. Croker, 
of the late Mr. Henry Bennett and Mr. Tolleken of Cork, and were sung 
by them, in afternate lines, at a masquerade iii that city, in the winter of 
1814 or 181.5. He gives us six verses, five of which are devoted to the 
history of the saint’s performances, and at die sixth verse the singer very 
abruptly appears in person, wishing that he were once more back in Mun¬ 
ster; with which interruption to the life of the patron saint the song 
suddenly terminates. Now it appears to us clear enough, cither that this 
sixth verse is an addition by some rude hand to the original, the unity of 
which it spoils, or that Mr. Croker was unable to procure a perfect copy of 
the song. The death of St. Patrick is wanted to complete this eventftil 
history; ” for it is hardly to be supposed that a poet who was so minute 
about the birth and ancestry of his hero would leave him without con¬ 
signing him to his mother-earth; or that, if he did, somebody else would 
not be found to supply the deficiency. Tlie following vetoes furnish the 
natural close of the lyric; but whether fliey come from the late Messrs. 
Bennett and Tolleken, or from the moon, we are not prepared to say: — 

Oh! mUl^ murder I when he died. 

And left his awn relations, 

The banshee sat upon the hob. 

And keened her lamentations I 
And then wc had a genteel wake, 
llis will to be fulfilling, 

4nd by my sowl we’d plentj^ of real poteen, 

From the forge at Enniskillen! 

But now he’s gone, and a dacent one 
Was buried when he died, sir; 

They sung a hymn all over him. 

In the church-yard at Malahidc, sir. 

They placed a ftone across the grayc, 

* At the foot a shamrock frisky. 

And at the head a nate cockade, 

Of a bottle of Costigan’s whiskey! ”* 

* It, perliapfl^ may be necessoryto observethat Costiganwas infonner times a celebrated distiller 
in Ireland. 
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Ther^’u a very tender little'sedg in the collection called ** The Cqart of 
Cahirass,” supposed tq be written by the chaplain of the Carbery family, 
who fidling in lore with the Lord Carbery’s daughter, upbn whose beauty 
theisong was made, hung himself for despair in the chapel, which soon afteiv 
wards went to decay. We will not trouble ourselves with the editor’s re¬ 
searches in Lodge’s Peerage ” .to show that there is some mistake in the 
tradition, but take it in full with a confiding foith as we find it. The fol¬ 
lowing verses are full of simple beauty 

" In order arranged are her bright flowing tresses, 

The thread o| the spider their fineness expresses; 

And softer her chec^ that is mantled with blushes, 

Than the drift of the snow, or the pulp of the rushes. 

' But hef bosom of beauty, t|iat the heart which is under. 

Should have nothing of womanlike pride, is my wonder ; 

That the charms which all eyes daily dwdl on delighted. 

Should seem in her own of jo worth, and be slighted. 

' When charity calls her she never is weary, 

Though in secret she comes with the step of a fairy; 

To the sick and the needy profiisc is her bounty. 

And her goodness extends through the whole of the coun^. 

** 1 felt on my spirit a load that was w'eighty, 

In the stillness of midnight, and called upon Katey; 

And a dull voice replied, on the car of the sleeper, 

* Death! death! ’ in a tone that was deep, and grew deeper. 

’T was an omen to me —’t was an omen of sadness, 

That told me of folly, of love, and of madness; 

That my fate was as dark as tlic«ky that was o’er me, 

And bade me despair, for no hope was before me.” 

• 

The chaplain who could make such verses ought not to have despaired, if 
the lady of Cahirass were the paragon of gentleness and beneficence he 
describes. ^ 

A wild anathema called Tljje Doneraile Litany,” written by one Mr. 
Patrick O’Kclly, a mad-cap scarecrow itinerant rhymer, is one of the most 
curious specimens preserved by Mr. Crokcr. It appears that O’Kelly lost 
his watch in the town of Doneraile, and in memory of that misfortune con¬ 
signed the place in his verses to eternal misc^'y. It may be doubted whether he 
ever had a watch, but the Litany” is no wise impaired by die suspicion. We 
will make room for two or three snatches of this howling imprecation, which 
runs into a great many stanzas: ~ 

** Alas! how dismol is my tale! — 

I lost my watch in Doneraile; 

My Dublin watch, my chain and seal, 

Pilfer’d at ondc in Doneraile. 

** May fire and brimstone never fail 
To fall in showers in Doflbrailc; 

May all the leading fiends assail 
The Uiieving town of Doneraile. 

“ May sun and moon for ever fail 
To beam their Ij^ts in Doneraile ; 

M.iy every pestilential gale 

Blast that curst spot called Doneraile.' ^ 
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Blay no sweet cuckoo, thnish, or ^uail, 

Be ever heard in Doncraile; 

May patriots, kings, and commonweal, • 

Despise and'harass Doncraile. 

May ey^ post, gazette, and mail, 

Sad tidings bring to Doneraile; 

May loudest thunders ring a peal» 

To blind and deafen Doncraile.*' 

The soil of Ireland seems to dirow up these sort of fantastic satires and 
scourging curses, like ashes whirled into the air by tlie winds: sometimes 
with, and sometimes without, provocation, but almost invariably with more 
recklessness and broad humour than real malice. .A Ur. Mac Donnell, who 
was ail eminent physician in the town*of Limerick about the middle of the 
last century, could not resist the satirical turn of his genius, and wrote a 
song on his townspeople, by which%e lost all his practice, and was obliged 
to make hm escape from the place in •the night time. One stanza will 
show the sort of materials of which it w& composed: — 

** Our wives behind counters, not saucy nor slatterns arc; 

For meekness, politeness, and goodness, they patterns arc:' 

K would do your heart good, on the mall where they walk at eve, 
lu see them so dressy, so flirtish, so talkative.” 

But the tendency to resort on all possible occasions to rliyme, exhibits 
itself even in the ordinary affairs of eveiy-day business. Lampoons are 
not more common in the upper classes than poetical advertisements, hand* 
bills, and fanciful envelopes, amongst tlic tradespeople. Mr. Croker gives 
some examples, but they are not the happiest he might have selected. Some 
years ago, a grocer set up in Dublin upon the plan of low prices, when a 
batch of rhymes started into print, c^iuusting the vocabulary of epithets 
upon the old system and its professors, and daring them to battle: — 


^ Come on, ye grocers, every one! 

Come Hyson, Congou, and Souchong, 
Come Boliea green, Gunpdlirder strong, 

Come on, without delay I ” 


and so it wont on, denouncing all rivals, and challenging them to coinpcti- 
tioHk The ballad singers are themselves frequently the inventors of the 
songs they chant in tlie streets, and strange medleys of sarcastic wit and 
extravagant humour they produce. * When Napoleon was a prisoner in 
St. Helena, a song, iff which the following fragment is a floating recollec¬ 
tion, was applauded to«the echo in the streets of Dublin. Wc ought to 
add that it Was adapted to an original melody of the most wailing and 
touching sadness: — 

■ 

** There’s a long row of trees which they call the great Savanah, * 

Whfre Bony walks alone in the Isle of St. Helena: 

There he walks all alonc^y the great mount Diana, 

And he iilbums for his queen in the laic of St. Helena! 


And tile young king of Itoine at the court of Vienna, 

Said he *d bring his father home from thh Tsie of St. Helena: 
But our good Lord Mayor, Alderman M*Kenna, * 

. Called it treason ’gainst the king in the Isle of St. Helena I ” 


Aoen. No..^ 
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The ballad proceeded mth a description of the Duke of Wdlington at 
the Congress of Verona, taking no trouble whatever about poor Napolebji, but 
on ^e contrary dancing with the deposed empress at a baH, and 

“ Wearing round his neck a neat new Barcelona* 

Which he borrow’d from the wife of the man in St. Helena! ” 

ft 

But as these compositions, separated from die music and die inimitable 
humour of the singers, are* hardly intdligible^ we must be satisfied widi 
this imperfect specimen of a class of street songs, not less remarkable for 
dieir singular construodon than fiir the facility with which they are applied 
to an endless variety bi‘ topics. 

II 

We have already extended these remarks so fiur beyond our original in¬ 
tention —^although the general subject of Irish ballad poetry will admit 
hereafier of another review, in which many of its peculiar cliaraoteristics not 
toudied upon by Mr. Croker rernain to be examined—that wc have 
scarcely left ourselves room to refer to ,Mr. Lover’s litdc volume of songs. 
Fortunately, these productions arc so familiar to the public, that tlu^ may 
be said to lie placed beyond the reach of criticism, which can iiow neither mar 
nor enhance their popularity. Mr. Lover was bom with jjT lucky genius, 
baptized in Castalia, dipped in a rainbow, and whisked by some Iriendly 
fiiiry through the spheres to catch the falling echoes of their lutes and liarps. 
There is a tinge of poetry on his easel, a picturesque charm in his poetry, 
and bodi pictures and poetry iii his music. Perhaps in none of these singly 
docs he equal some of his contemporaries, but assuredly, he excels them all 
in a combination as rare as it is delightful. Tlie permanent beauty of 
Mr. Lover’s songs is to be traced to their deep Irish feeling: they have the 
heart of the country in them—its pathos and roguish wit—its sunny tem¬ 
per clouded with sorrow! It is not, however, from this little book that the 
affecting infiuence of his lyrics can be caught. Whoever would truly feel 
tlieir spirit, must hear them sung by the author to his own simple and 
expressive accpnipanimenU 
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Na I. 

You have requested me to furnish you with some information, on the 
present state of Italyt—‘to communicate to you my ideas on its prc^i'ess, its 
political tendencies, and its future loL 1 will enfenvour to comply witli 
your request. 1 will attempt to dissipate as rapidly, but also as con¬ 
scientiously as possible, the clouds*with which this subject is veiled, not 
only from your eyes, but from those of't^e better thinkers on the Continent, 
who are also confused, as all foreigfiers must be at present, by the assertions 
of mb writers, and by the aspect of eitents contemplated- superficially and 
afr*a distance. In-doing this I shall p§rform«a double duty: for^ on tho 
one hand, in the general struggle which must sooner or later break out in 
Europe ^tween the good aha the evil principle,—between nations whicli 
demand libejj^ of progress, and the fractional interests which resist this 
demand,—t^nty millions of men, placed in a position eminently im¬ 
portant, form an element of force which it is worth the trouble, 1 tliink, to 
study in its latent march; on the other hand, Italy, dumb in the hands of 
the executioner, and discouraged by a series of abortive insurrections, hu 
need of an encouraging voice. Nothing is wanting, in my opinion, to enabra 
Italy to raise herself to a level with her destiny, bht the consciousness of 
her will and of her power. She has been so often told that she is weak, 
diat she onght not to hazard attempts which are called premature, and that 
she must expect liberation from abroad, that she at last' believes all this, 
and her credulity is considered a crime, 'llie results of opinions which 
have been propagated partly from levity and partly from &id &ith, are 
appealed to in support of the opinions themselves. We protest against this 
pernicious sophism, and must aid Italy to escape from its effeets. Sympathy 
manifested abroad has more influence than is generally thought on the 
progress of fallen nations, for esteem excites ambition to deserve it. 

You are already acquainted with tlie general tenor of these opinions. I 
remembei the day when, examining together some Works on uie present 
state-of Italy, we read in a recent, production of M. Sismondi * the follow¬ 
ing lines:—** A democratic revolution has been projected in countries now 
divided into independent governments such as Italy, in the hope of profit¬ 
ing by such a grand commotion for the purpose of uniting them into one 
single and colossal democratic republic. In such a case it would be neces¬ 
sary that in this coimtiy, where all phblic discussion is now forbiddhn, 
where every path towards public celebrity is closed, the choice of the 
people, a free and rational election, should nomuiate those to whom tlie 
sofbreignt^ ought to be entrusted; and that the citizens of the greater 
number of these^mall states shoidd go and choose them, if it is wished to 
obtain a majority amongst the citizens of other small states, in whom they 
now see only forei^ers and rivals. How can those who project a republic, 
'fiirmed of all the small states of Italy, persuade themselves that the rivalry, 
the distrust, eating between so many ind^ndent countries can be fo^ 
gotten, not merely by a few thinkers or enthusiasts, but by thb mass of the 
people which obeys its recollections, its afiections, dud its prejudices, much 

* f 

* Etudes sur Ics Constitutions dcs Pcuples Librcsi 
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' more, readily than their reasoning ? How ig it tliat they have not 
that nil the local antipathies would be called into bitter strife as soon at the 
general legislation came to decide upon cmestions on which the judgment 
of dacb people difiers?” (P. 395.) Shortly after we met with die following 
(assertion, made on the lOdi of August, 1831, from the tribune of the 
Chamber of Deputi^ by General ^bastiani: — Eveiy one knows that 
the state of its mvilisadon, its religious prqudices, and its ignorance, pre¬ 
vent the Romagna from being able to partake of the benefits of all die 
institudons which we are fortunate enough to possess.” llien name the 
wridngs of several Italians confirming these opinions. On the one hand 
we had M. Armandi {sroclaiming to all France^ for which he writes, that 
“ The union of Italy will never be any thing more dian a brilliant utopia, 
and that all efforts, therefore, ought to be confined to the amelioration of 
the insdtudons in the different states which compose it” According to 
him, the only prayer of which the accdhiplishment con now be hoped, is 

to see disapTOar the absurd and contemptible division of the central pqft, 
and to effect die union of diere fractions into a single state, capable of sup- 
TOrdng itself its own powers.” « The chanuster of the Roman populace” 
^ observes, has always been regarded as fanatical, and as inimiWl to all 
innovatibn: it .is sdll composed of the assassins of Basseville ag4 Duphot” * 
On dm other hand we had M. Marochetti, yielding to the fi^rs of M. Sis- 
mondi, frowning on ^e youth of Italy, which seeks to establish the sove- 
reignty of popular principles, and exclaiming, “ If the national revolution 
1821 ^ed—a revolution whicli had so just a foundation, which was 
accompanied by such favourable circumstances, which annoimced itself and 
had bran proclaimed under the auspices of royal princes, at Naples as well 
as in^ Piedmont— whidi had die support of the army, of a portion of the 
nobility, and the entire assent of the people—-of which the commencement 
had hran so fortunate—which, in short, was so modest in its demands, so 
moderate^ so generous, so self-denying in respect to money, and which was 
legitimated and recommended by so many causes, ^if ten years afterwards 
the insurrection of Central Italy, that humble child of die Italian juOe 
milieu, had no better success, an insurrection prompted by so many interests, 
and sanctioned by so many prayers, and which did nothing more than 
demand a litde reform in die internal administrationhow can you hope 
for the triumph of a system which presents itself under an aspect so hostile 
and menacing to the existing order of things, and which has opposed to it 
on the STOt a foreign army of 150,000 satellites, devoted to despotism, and 
acting like machines ? ” f 

We found, it is true^ rantrary opinions, and a firm belief in the progress 
of ^e popular element in the work “ Dell’ Italia; ” but wheii we followed 
die author firom the field of theory into that of action, the same discourage- 
m^t was visible, ill di^uised under vague anticipations of a future, to be 
realised at an in^finitely distant period; and we heard him with astonish¬ 
ment seek,to derive a people, to which every p^di of progressive education 
or l^d remonstrance is dosiid, of the only means which remains for*lts 
emancipation, by exclaiming, Italy is^the country of conspiracies, .and 
Italian conspiracies have always been unfortunate-?-a warning, perliaps, 
from God, that it is by more popular and more noble means that the rights 
of a great nation ought to be reconquered; ” and when wo inquired what 
were these means, we obtuned for answer (together with the words of an 

' * Ma snz £T«iioineiia de I’ltalie Centrale en 1831; par le Gen. Annandi. Peria^ 1831. 

t L’ltdie: ce qu’dledint lUie pour flguier enfin panu lea Nstkma Indepcndentes et Iilne%'! 
&e. fte. ; par J. B. MaraAiettL PSria 1837. 
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alraoit despairiog^&ith—« the most powerful remedy is prayer to God^ ) 
such st^ge and impracticable counsel, that we should be inclined to'ta&o 
it for bitter irony, if the whole work- did not prove to us that th^ are really 
the genuine dreams of an honest man. • Falling still lower, we sunk ~ it 
is tte^ projier word—^upon the following expressions of M. Orioli, mos1« 
pernicious in themselves, and almost inconceivable in the mouth of an 
Italian exile of 1831: —“ However, it is always this France whidi we rq;ard 
as our polar star. We cannot familiarise ourselves with the idea that the 
great French nation, or its enlightened government, have consented to re> 
nounce the duties which have been assigned to them by nature, by Provi¬ 
dence itself They may have been able to believe fijr a moment that they 
ought to ^ve up, or abdicate the high proteetoreOe of the universal peepk, but 
they will 'soon feel, &c. No more revolutions, we also exclaim; but instead 

thereof indefinite progress—reform in every thing and every where_pro- 

gpess and rrform witoout check by die force of ideas, and by the inter¬ 
vention of this France, which, &c.” + • . ' 

All this is sufficiently discouraging. These testimonies are numerous 
and important. The men who give them are learned and profound his¬ 
torians, generals, ministers, professors, exiles. They have studied, or are 
snpposdl to have studied, the country of which they speak; some of them 
have played \m important part in the revolutionary outbreaks of Italy. 
They at present depict Italy as weak, 'disunited, ignorant^ averse to any 
frank proclamation of popular principles, unable to effect its own emancipa¬ 
tion, bound for ever to the car of France^ from which, notwithstanding that 
it has experienced innumerable outrages and deceptions, it persists in de¬ 
manding as alms a little liberty. If it were really thus—if after so many 
efforts and martyrs the country which has almost always furnished France 
with thought had now indeed lost all feeling of nationalily, and is to be 
henceforth content to be dragged servilely in the train of France, whether 
for good or for ill—if these men, whose ancestors were the first to nuse tiie 
stimdard of the people in Europe, and who have since suffered tpgetiier 
during almost five centuries, be not yet capable of elevating themselves to 
the iofea of unity by .the people, it would be of no use to think of them: 
one would only te<d impelled to say to tlieiA, “ Do not write; do not com¬ 
plain ; there are weaknesses which it is forbidden at any rate to unveiL If 
you feel yourselves made for chains, wear them in silence, and do not make 
them sound without ceasing in the ears of other nations, for they can do 
nothing for you—your maladyvis too profound—gangrene may be pre¬ 
vented, but cannot be cured.” 

But tlys is not the case. Italy is now, whethw designedly or not, 
mistaken or calumniated by those very men who ought to be its best 
defenders. My opinions on its actual <jpndition, as well as on its probable 
future state) are diametrically opposed to those which I have just quoted. 
1 have not emlwaced these opinions with levity: they have their source in 
tl^ most calm and rigid mmmination T have been able to make of the past 
history of Italy ^d of its recent insurrections. The practical acqumhtance 
which circumstances have enabled me to obtain of the elements which 

S ;itate themselves ii} its bosom, has only confirmed me in them; and in 
e writings above mted, I have found nothing which to me proves thmr 
fidlacy. 

There are in the crowd of individuals who have pronounce^ a judgment 
on Italy certain classes, of which it would be beneath- us to speak, juiere 

• Ddl’Itdis! labrf cinque. Svob. VsA) 1836.. 

I Reruliition d'ltelie en 1831; par F.'OriolL Farij 1834-35, 
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are the sons of noble families, or others, who travel in Italy merely because 
it Is the fashion, and who .see nothing except the main roads, the priuc^l 
hotels, die chief dieatres, and perhaps senne large parties-^the directions 
giveh to their tutors are confined to these. Hieu we have the amateurs,— 

^ useless race, but very inofiensive, — for whom *all that Italy contains of 
value are iiaintings which diey criticise very ill, operas wliicli they criticise 
still worse, and sWbet which dicy are able properly to appreciate. There 
arc die poets for whom Italy.is altogether dead, because the corpse af a 
nadon is a beautiful image—and dead for ever, because eternity adds to 
the effect of the imagethey would be in despair if a spark of its third life 
were visible, for dien l\^(ir poetry would be to do again, whilst at present 
they only undo like harpies that of^Byron, the presentiment excepted 
which belongs only to genius. . There arc the consumptive travellers, who 
only see die sun — die tourists, the most traditional and tenacious of races, 
who, even in 1839, after having travers&l Italy very comfortably^ stage ly 
stage, talk sdllas inlhe good old time of brigands and of the stiletto— 
good people who study Italy ir. the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe, and some- 
dmes in the memoirs of Casanova. Then there are feuUJetomstSf re> 
viewers, writers of tales or'.novels (for the most part Frenchmen), the 
forlorn hope of the literature, which, for the present, we will only call 
etourdie of die firm of Jaiiin, Gozlan, Balzac, and Co., scflbblers at so 
much a page, who only see in Italy Chiaia, the lazzaroni, die fete of the 
moceoli at Rome, entailed villas^ noble families claiming to descend 
from Mars, counts who call themselves Froiitiferu, and young ladies who 
call diemselves Venus; then foragers for magazines, who, finding there is 
no danger in calumniating Italy, pursue in peace their natural vocation; 
and finally—but these are fortunately rare—political ren^pides, of which 
class the Count dal Pozzb has lately furnished us with a tolerably complete 
specimen.'^ All these people talk, criticise, and calumniate, cither from 
malice, for pastime, or to fill their pages. The locusts of literature, they 
alight to-day on the plains of Italy; to-morrow they will visit Spain, or any 
other country which they cati turn to account: dieir existence, however, is 
only ephemeral; they are carelessly perused, and then forgotten. Hiey 
leave, nevertheless, in the mind'a taint of scepticism and inmfierence^—a 
tendency to judge Italy superficially, which causes the unfiivourable opinions 
published by graver writers, who arc led away by other errors to be 
adopted widiout examination. If ever opinions required to be'"received 
with caution, and only accepted after a* rigorous examination, certainly 
those which we hear pronounced on Italy are of this class. 

In a country where there is a public life of some kind, where l^e etem^ 
progress of thought finds its expression in the press »r in the popular 
assembly, indivimial judgments can be instantly and every where tested. 
It may not be always possible to isolate such a test^ or demonstrate exactly 
in what it consists; but it does not therefore act the less upon writers, 
rendering them less bold,—nor upon tlie reader, enabling him to modify t^t 
which is erroneous or exaggerated in published statements.^ 

But what shall be our test in Italy? ^lat check is there on misrepre¬ 
sentation? In that unfortunate country all is death There no press 
exists; too public assemblies are possible; nor can there be any expression 

* Hie Count Ferdinand dal Pob^ one of the ehiefii of the Piedmontese movement of ISSl, 
obtained, after a ^ng ez^, permission to return to Itdy by selling his pen'Ho Austria: he is the 
author it a wretch^ pamphlets entitled " Della Felicltd che gli Italiani possono e debboim -dal 
Govenio Austriaeo procaoeiarsi,** for whidi he has had already to endure the reproaches of Anicbini, 
Angcluni, and Marochetti. For my part 1 oannot but pity the degradation of Austria in being « 
reduced to purchase such In advocatei 
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The shadow of despotism is cast on the whole iaT\,d : 
on virtue as well as on vice; on life as well as on death. One would 
imagine^ that the steps of the scaffold itself were covered with- vclvq^, so 
little noise is made by the youthful heads which roll down them from time 
to time. Life is pasted in silence; death takes place in silence. No appeal 
is made except' before God; no errors are ever refuted; no progress is 
ever proclaimed. An element may have lost all its vitality—but there it 
secAs alive and ready to act: another element may have made its way 
underground, may have subjugated all others, and liave overthrown every 
obstacle to its progress, and yet Europe shall onlyJcarn its existence from 
an insurrection: this, in short, is the only way feft in which the life of 
Italy can be manifested. In tlie intervals between the revolts, the only 
voices which arc heard are those of foreigners or Italian exiles — these are 
the only persons who occupy themtelves with the political situation of Italy. 
Now it is rare that the former do not write from a limited and exclusive 
point of view, derived from our pasuhistoi^, which offers many such of a 
striking nature, and from it proceed to judge tlic present; and it is seldom 
that tlic latter—whether they are conscious of it or not—have not some 
peculiar motives which' influence tlielr opinions, and of which a knowledge 
is essential foe their appi'cciation. • ' ' 

Tlius M. ^smbndi, a man of talent, of learning, and of good &ith; an 
historian always conscientious, sometimes profound, but somewhat un¬ 
certain; fluctuating between creeds, and allowing himself rather to be 
governed by fects, tlian knowing how to govern them by means of tiie 
general law which produces them, has struck against the former of the rocks 
which we have just indicated. His histoi^ of the Italian republics, a work 
displaying love of die subject, nay even entliusiasm, and which has earned 
him liis fame, Im also ruined him. Cast precipitately by long studies 
amongst the struggles constantly renewed of the Italian cities, into the six 
hundred years’ contest of the Guelph and Ghiliellinc principles,' he has 
remained there; he has identified himself with the ancient combatants; he 
lives ill the Middle Ages, and so completely, tliat he lias lost altogetlicr his 
faculty for appreciating the present. A man of analysis, and incapable of 
synthetical views; that is to say, working with only half the instruments of 
history, he has detailed these struggles perfectly, but has not comprehended 
their moaning, nor that .which they represented, nor that which ought 
inevitably to follow tlicm; he has not seen that tlie Empire and the Pope 
were only the pretext for them, dicir symbols so to say, but that the cause, 
die true cause which induced these combats \vas the equalisadon or fusion 
of Italy into a unity opposed to privil^e, caste, and federalism. Impelled 
by his whole natufb towards die analytical, historical school of the mat^ 
rialists of the eightedhth century, when he perceived that all this tunmlt 
had subsided, and' that the two giants of the struggle, the Pope and'the 
Emperor, had inclined as if fatigued towards each other, and had signed 
over the corpse of Florence a [leacc, of which Cainbrai liad estaUished die 
preliminaries, he said to himself, “ This is the death of Italyhe did not 
comprehend that it was only die Italy of the Middle Ages with its inequal- 
ides of races and of uivilisadon, its intestine discords, its permanent duali^r 
which then expired, and that a new epoch now commenced, of which the 
long and painful initiation alone can measure the future gtandeur: he did 
not comprefiendTdmt the very fact of this alliance between two powers till 
dieii irreconcilcable proved the evolution of a third principle, which 
' threatened to pave its own way, and which whilst separate they did not 
feel dicmsclves strong enough to overcome. From tnat period he has not 
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advanced a step. The life of Italy in its latent course under the ruins'of 
itt early liberty, simplifying itself and rendering itself one, and indivisible 
under the level of general oppression, has completely escaped him. For him 
' thrte centuries have remained without signification. He has mistaken 
^ilence fer immobility ; the absence of any signs of progress for the absence 
of progress itself It is then with the Middle Ages that he connects all his 
' dreams of a living Italy: the ancimit Ghiplphs and the ancient Ghibellines 
rise up before him, whenever we speak to him of Italians about toaact. 
Subsequently he has seen some peasants armed for that which, twenty years 
af^ was called Catholit^m; he was assailed by stones in some part or other 
ot Tuscany, precisely ,at the moment when the masses in Italy were loud 
in joyful acclamation at the announcement of their emancipation; and con« 
trollra by solitary facts, and without data for determining the-general case, 
he fears the priest, mcaggerates his power, sees him every where ruling and 
exciting tlte population, and summoning it to a species of crusade against 
the cause of liberty. He forgets iSarpi, Venice, Leopold, die eighteenth 
century altogether, 1831, and the materialism of the French school domi¬ 
nating only too much perhaps the intellect of Italy. His history of Italy 
finishes with that of Florence. 

. Almost all the Italian ^riters whose works I have cited as supporting the 
opinions of M. de Sismondi, or of the French minister, have written under 
the influence of pereonal nioHvee, whidi I have indicated as the second rock 
on which those who judge of the present state of Italy strike. M.Orioli, a 
professor, a man of real learning, esteemed for'his archeological labours, 
and for his knowledge of JStruscan antiquities, an honest man, and a sincere 
lover of his country, but in no respect a politician, and comprehending very 
little tlie wants, the aspirations, and the tendencies of Italy as it is, was 
called unfortunately to take part in the insurrection of 1831. A member 
of the Bologn^ provisional government, which, as we shall shortly see, 
rained by its cowardice and its inaptitude the last Italian insurrection, he 
naturally tries to justify himself and the colleagues with whom he was im¬ 
plicated before his compatriots and foreigners; and this he cannot do 
except by seeking to prove tiiat it is impossible for Italy to follow with 
success a more c^nergetic and lo^cal system,—one more consistent with the 
principles of every revolution, and with tiie object which Italy proposes to 
obtain. He asserts this; and what can be more natural, we will not say 
more just, than that he should do so ?. He asserts this not in bad^th, but 
conscientiously: that which he says he beKeves; but his deeds influence his 
views. Is it then so easy to find men who condemn their own actions, and 
are courageous enough to two-thirds of their life in saying — “ We 

have deceived ourselves — this is wliat we ought to have -ijone ?*’ M. Ar- 
mandi, of whom 1 am not able to speak so well as of M. Orioli, has still 
more to justify. Minister of war during the movement of Central Italy, he 
did nothing, and hindered others from doing any thing; he demoralised 
the insunpetion; he was the first to quit his post; he decided, by a 
or incomplete report, the sbameflil capitulation of Arcona; |tnd now he cites 
modestly the inefficac^ of the efforts of, Kosciusko, foigetting that when 
liberty cannot be saved, the honour of on^s coaiitry,ought at any rate .to 
■ be preserved, and that Kosciusko, in order to preserve it, did not fly the 
field of battle^ but was carried from it by those who found him pierced witii 
woundi^ under heaps of dead. Ought we after thit to abide by his 
judgment? ^'he same holds good of the otiier writers. 

All these men, whatever may be tiieir individual opinions, whatever may, 
' be the more or les» imperfect degree in which they are aeiiuaiuted with tlie 
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movement of Italy, seem all to forget that the time for repose never arrives 
in a* nation, as long as the object towards which ks historically naUonal 
tendency compels it is not attained—as long as the (acuities and powers 
which exist as germs in its bosom have not reached their highest possible 
degree of development—as-long in short—to adopt an expresuon little^ 
usra in this sense, but which designates exactly my particular ideas on the 
philosophy of history—as its mission towards the progress of humanity is 
not accompli^ed. That point Italy has not reached. Tbat which she has 
done in the world—now in conquest by physical force, now by moral force 
—by the slie has done in the name of a ci^ or of a man, in the 
name of a power or of a principle embodied in tlnj; city or man —never 
ill the ;iame of the entire nation. The nation has never yet existed in 
action. Tba% lias been a Rome of the Caisara—there has been a Rome of 
the Popes—the Rome of the Italian People liw yet to be built. But every 
thing hithfrto has converged to this point The internal crisis which has 
so long agitated Italy fin^ here its sense and its explanation: it is the 
struggle of -the Italiw element, wrestluig with, subjugating and absorbuig 
all foreign'elements, races, and castc^ which came from all parts of Europe 
like tides to overwhelm Italy. ■ All that process of fermentation’and ebul¬ 
lition which fills up the middle ages of Italy was a work of fusion: it 
elaborated, s^to say, the raedium proper for die development of that germ 
of Italian unity, whi^ still broods under the double ruin of die Capitol and 
the Vatican. This process has never ceased. It continued more silently 
because less diversified, but in reality with redoubled vigour, during the 
period which followed the fall of the last republics, and which scemra, in 
the eyes of superficial observers, to be one of inertia and degeneration. 
The liberty of the cities having perished, die work of equalisadon only 
marched the more rapidly: if it was less apparent, it is precisely because it 
was carried on in the heart of the nation. Both before and after tbe revo¬ 
lutionary movements which at a later period came from abroad to agitate 
Italy,'the people gained &r more ground than the educated classes: this is 
shown by popular manifestadons made from time to time, and crowned with 
success, such as that of 1746 at Genoa, and that which has been hitherto 
so little imderstood at Naples in 1799. • 

This grand general fact, diat the people of Italy lias been gradually sub¬ 
stituting Jtself in the place of all partial elements—that it hencefiirtb governs 
every question, and presents itself as the necessary and unique basis for 
every active enterprise, has entinely escaped all the writers whose opinions 
I have endeavoured to refute. The book of the nation lias been for them 
all a dead letter,—for the historian Botta as well as for the conspirators, 
Santarosa and Menotti, for M. SLsmondi as well as for the provisional 
governments of 1831. Romognosi ^one of all writers has caught a 
glimpse of its meaning, but be was not capable of following it out: oTall 
men of action, Napoleon was the only one who comprehended it^ but he 
h§d no wish to obey it. France, perhaps because he felt more sqre of con¬ 
trolling her, wa^ his only instrument of action; be wished her to have no 
rival. It was only at St. Helenm wheii he had no longer any thing to 
conceal, that he exclaimed,—** Italy is a single nation; her unity <n manners, 
of lang ua ge, and of literature ought at a period more or less remote to 
unite'her inhabitants under one government.” 

Now, thanks to this general (act, all is changed in Italy. Tbe absorbing 
power of the Italian element — so absorbing that such opposite races as the 
. Goths imd Longobords could not resist it more than one or two centuries 
— has undermined aud levelled every thing. There are now no separate 

* p D 4 
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races iu Italy; from one end of. her to the otlier all is Italian. I vcould 
detnuid of those who still amuse themselves, perhaps to make a show of a' 
very superficial erudition, which is to frighten the Italians "by announcing 
the 'races which are to rise from its bosom in menacing attituw on the day 

* f cmancipatioh, to point out to us in this land, where from the very day of 
lieir arrival these races have never ceased to he mingled, confused, and 
identified, the spot winch any one of them in particular occupies at present: 

I would pray them to point out a- single difference between the Lombard, 
tlie lloman, and the Neapolitan, which is not equally observable in France 
— the nio^t liomogeneoBS'of nations—between the Biscayans, the'Breton^ 
and Normans.* The Sliddle Ages are dead, and . the Guelphs and Ohi- 
bellines with them; and those irho dream that they are full of life, or ready 
to revive, and kindle wars between our difierent provinces, are writers of 
romance and not of history, lliey have no longer a standard: the Pope 
and the Emperor destroyed their banrihrs on the day when they signed 
their treaty of union: three hundred years of oppression exercised upon all 
in their name, liave placed them exactly on the same footing, and have 
subjected them to the same conditions of life and deatli. RivSries cease 
^ith war there exists no longer, in respect to die principles which are the 
dements of all nationality, eidier Genoese, or Tuscans, or Bolognese, or 
Romans: there exist in Italy, as cvei^ where else, eleitients, for die 
munieipitmif but none for the province. 

By an apparent contradiction perfccdy mipldned by the vanity insepa¬ 
rable from mediocrity, it is precisely in the class of hdf-thinkers, political 
or professional —fonning a superficial crust for which Italy is indebted to 
foreign influences and schools, which is die first to meet the eyes, and 
beyond which none penetrates — diat the distrust and rivalry of which M. 
Sismondi speaks still continue to show themselves: it is there, at least, dial 
we find a disposition not very rational to admit and exaggerate them: die^ 
people, the great mass of Italians, knows nothing of them. And what’ 
should it know of them? Where, poor and oppressed as it every where is, 
should it find elements of rivalry, local influences, or vanity to be satisfied ? 
There is doubdess in its bosom a leaven of bitter hostility, of mistrust, and 
.of reaction. The spirit of individuality, originating in want, in the absence 
of .education, and of all social interest, in the irritation of sufiering, and in 
the corrupt system of government founded on terror and eepianage^ 
reigns in it still to a great extent; but to confound individuality with fede¬ 
ralism, is to change men into provinces. »It is in fact between inhabitants, 
classes, and districts of the same city, diat the rancour or mistrust here 
alluded to exist: they can be nurtured witli difficulty between city and cit^, 
and still more so between province and province. There is sufficient in 
the present liabits of Italy to render extremely difficult and perilous the 
understanding which must necessarily precede every movement; little or 
nothing to prevent the uniting of Italy when the movement has once b^n 
effiicted: I say tlie uniting and not the centralising, such as it is generajly 
understood, pushed to an extreme until it changes into despotism. . These 
are two things essentially distinct, and which nevertheless, by some strange' 
neglmt of primaiy idcasj have almost always been confoundra in this ques¬ 
tion.’ Many of the elements existing in Italy, and above all that principle 
of inilividusuity which we have just signalised, will for a long time impede 
eveiy attempt to establish a too great adminiHrative centralisation.^ But wliat 
liave administrative centralisation and political unity* in common ? There is 

* Tlie Italian Islands alone prosent a decidedly peculiar physiof^oinyi and hence no national 
aystem of govcrn^iit wutfld ever deny them a peculiar adpinistralion. 
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in fh)^ want of independent activity^- in this excess of activity which cha¬ 
racterises the. individual in Italy and the civic corporation in which he 
moves* that which is capable of furnishing legislative ^nius with the means 
oT creating a powerful guarantee for liberty in organising* by means of Ithe 
mmdcipium itself* an instrument of control and defence against every, 
attempt at usurpation coining from the centre. There is in it nothing mor^ 
and it would be a mbunderstanding to seek to deduce from it a nejsessily 
for the existence of another series of political bodies: for .on the one hand 
almost all the states into which Italy is now divided are not of a popular, 
national formation—they have been made what tl^ are by usurpation or 
by foreign diplomacy; on the other hand there ^not, and there never 
was* historically speaking, a formal* active ai^pathy of province to province. 
Scarcely ever in the time bf Italian prosperity was the demarcation of the 
provinces distinctly marked by tiie sword. The wars* when they were not* 
according to an expression of Dafkte* tra guei ehe un' muro ed vna fossa 
serra, were between one city and another. The belligerents were Pavia, 
Como* IVi^n* or Pisa* Sienna, Florence* and so on. Now all tliese rival 
cities bavPsince been joined under the same governments; their mutual 
antipatliics have disappeared during the eenturies of slavery Which tiiey 
have suffered together, lliat which remains — if indeed any remains at 
present—is Aerely mough to furnish some proverbial expression -to enliii^n 
the chat by the fireside: captives may from time to time forget their 
common chagrin whilst disputing with each other in chains; but the first 
grand impulse towards general deliverance will drown in enthusiasm this 
residue of die ancient leaven. The tocsin of the nation silences the voice 
of mere tradition* and the slight existing differences may become, in the 
hands of some able and popular men* an excellent means for promoting 
active emulation. 

Do not accuse me of neglecting facts, and of only opposing bold denials 
to the results of the cool study of reality* and to the lessons of experience; 
for I shall be tempted to recriminate, and somewhat bitterly, the cold and 
grave system of study which does not advance b^dnd a certain epogue* and 
against pretended experience which violates tradition instead of continuing 
it* and which denies the present for a pastvgcnerally misunderstood. Why 
should the recent immediate fact be always sacrificed to an ancient one ? 
Why* out of res^^'ct to the Middle Age^ should we mistake tliat which the 
forty lasf years have not ceaSed to repeat on the inevitable effects of this 
generous impulse, of which I haue just spoken, on the Italian masses? If 
M. Sismondi and those who share his fears had seen* as I have, the women 
of Genoa* who in the bitterness of their common sorrows had sung only a 
few days before sfiatches of old songs against the Piedmontese^ throw 
flowers in accompanying them*on tiicir^ march before the Sardinian ngi- 
nients* which after liaving effected the movement of 1821 quitted the mty, 
in order to march upon Novarre—if they'had seen the funds publicly 
collected after the .defeat of the insurrection* and under the vi^ant eyes 
of a re^tablishcd government* fur these same men when they embarked for 
Spain—if tiiey liad seen the burst of intimate fraternity, the spirit of assi¬ 
milation in die men of every age* in all except the miserable provisional 
governments of whidi I am about to speak, on the occasion of the insurrec¬ 
tion of 1831—if they hod been able to follow attentively, as 1 have done, 
the phases of opinion during the efforts, of which the world has remained an 
a great measure ignorant* of the three or four years subsequent to 1831— 
^ they w'ould comprehend that which an idea of country is ahle to effect, when 
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firankly and energetically expressed, in a land where all parties for half a 
ocfbtuiy have shared a common martyrdom. ^ * 

. And if instead of remaining immovable in the contemplation of a single 
period or of partial &ct^ they were in the habit of only supporting their 
judgment on the chain of facts in its entire extent, diey would not forget 
the general character, uniform in its. tendencies, which manifested itself, we 
will not say after, but some five years before 1789, upon almost all parts of the 
Peninsula, in the attempts at reform and in the writings of reformer 8 ,- 74 hey 
would not forget that the first part of this century has seen imited, and ac¬ 
knowledging a unity oAovenimen^ legislation, commerce, and metropolis, 
almost eight millions ofltalians, Venetians, Lombards, Homans, &c. without 
the least internal dissension Menacing this union, Aey would not forget 
the Italian idea, repeated for w last fmy years in its literature, iKurdyfrom 
conviction and partly from imitation—disused through and permeating all 
classes by an uninterrupted cluun of secret associations—after haviim received 
in the bosom of the Italian atmy the consecration of the field of Iratde, has 
received that of the scaffold iirl821 and in 1833. Ideas rfpen qi^kly when 
they arc nourished by the blood of martyrs. ^ 

It is then, elsewhere, diat we must look for obstacles to the emancipadon 
of Italy. 

'Shall we find them in the priest ? in the power of papaf Catholicism ? 
Here focts speak still more forcibly. Without staying to discuss with M. 
Armandi historical ineidents very inaccurately represented *—without re¬ 
futing at -length the vtigne fears of M. Sismondi, whose menace, by the 
by, that Borne pourrait encore lancer ea^ leoridre^ finds a sufficient demon¬ 
stration of its absurdity in the testimony of a man accustomed to take largo 
views of things, and whose opinion is certainly as valuable as that of the 
historian t—without seeking to surprise in the altered tone of the “Enci- 
diche,” die avowal of papal weakness—it will suffice for me to direct 
attention to the movements of 1821 and 1831, and to the fact,- sufficiendy 
conclusive in itselfi of the Austrian invasion. Was dicre in the former of 
these movements one single priest who dared, by his acts or by his denun¬ 
ciations, to declare himself an opponent of the insurrecdon ? Was there in 
the second, although directed immediately ogmnst the pope, a single cry 
uttered in his favour, or a single man who, on hearing an assembly of lay¬ 
men pronounce his dethronement, dared to rise and protest before the 
people against such a proceeding ? Not a single hand grasped the Word in 
the whole extent of the insurgent provinces to defend a legate of the pope, 
the Cardinal Beovenuti, when die goveniment caused him to be arrested, 
after having discovered the conspiracy which he sought to hatch. All the 
people armed at Perouse and in other places to repels by hastening the 
revolutionary demonstradon, die summons to'sound the»tocsiii, and to prepare 
for'eivil war, which Cardinal 'Bernetd addressed in an edict, published, 
Feb. 12.1831, to the bishops and governors of die cidcs of Ombrio, which 
were still tl^nquil. It was only after the intervention of the Austrians, a^ 
by recruiting its forces in the prisons and galleys and amongst the brigand 


* Duphot was not killed 1^ the people, but by a detachment of the soldiers of the pope^ 
commanded by Captain Amadei. 

f The^ Revolution,** mid Napoleon to the Executive Directory, Oct. 19.1796, ** has not the same 
character in Italy as with usj it has not the same olistacles to surmount; cxperienGe here has 
already enlij^temd the inhabitants; we are more than sure that fanaticism con do us here no great 
harm. Rome may ilcclare that the ^ar is a war of religion; but tlie efTcet in this country will not 
correspond bi her offiirK 
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tliat Some was able to otganise the centurie, which signalised thmnsclTes 
by assassination at Cesene and at ForlL • • * 

^At present with respect to politics the Italian priest is potent for good, 
rat impotent for evil. Placed at the head of the Italian ivusade, And 
swetifying, in his capacity of traditional representative of the religious seii-^ 
timent, the sacred battles of his country and of liberty, he could render 
immense services to faith and the people: his presence would -solemnly re¬ 
establish the harmony between two series, equimy indestructible^ of human 
wants, of which "the one I believe cannot m truly ratisfied, exc^t by its 
intimate association with the other: it would avert die pdnfiil crises which 
without it, must inevitably accompany Italian regimeration. Standing in 
the ranks of the enemy and preaching slavery, he would not be heard: 
his benediction may still be sacred, Irat his mal^ction is so no longer. 

There is moreover an e^ntial distinction, though almost always neglected, 
between the priest and papal catUblicism, represented by the high clergy, 
lake every aristocracy, tlie high clerg^is in general inimical to the Italian 
cause. But below the privileged ranks in the hierarchy, which tremble 
before tlie principle of equality destined to re-organise the church as well os 
society, the simple priest, poor in the country, in the city sharing the pro¬ 
gress of intelligence, derives from this and from the people in the midst of 
which he liv^ other ideas, other tendencies,- other moral instincts. He 
suffers and is silent, because he also lives like tlie citizen, in the midst of 
suspicion and distrust, without possessing any energy for the struggle for 
liber^, or any of the power of knowledge, or of the force which a sentiment 
of duty ought to inspire. To him lienee is a forbidden field; tbe clerical 
education is absurd; and his fiiith, vacillating without intermission between 
secular .scepticism and the hypocrisy of the ecclesiastical aristocracy, is luke¬ 
warm, uncertain, and inefficacious. In the book which ought to teach him 
devotion and tl#Bacred indignation of Lamennais against the authors of the 
misery of the people, he unfortunately only learns lessons of submission and 
of resignation ill understood. He docs not comprehend his mission; he 
forgets tliat the heavenly country can only be gained by works accomplished 
in and for our terrestrial country: tlius he abandons, in abandoning, his 
duties of instructor, the destinies of religion and of the church to the tide 
of the time and of events; but at-the bottom his heart is neither so degraded 
nor so intolerant as is thought. I do not wish to generalise too much; I 
do not Sj^k here of the great mass of monks, nor yet of the priests as a 
body; 1 only deprecate all anathemas againt the latter collectively. I main¬ 
tain tiiat a progress, though a very slow one, has taken place in them, and 
that amongst tlicm there is a considerable number of men who love their 
country Bincerely,*who groan under its miseries, who know .the image of 
God is not made to crawl in fear and mnorance at the feet of brutal force, 
and tliat his prayer never rises more e£«aicioasly to heaven, nor more gr&te- 
fully to his Creator, than when free and pure as thought in the immortal 
toul, it issues in a land of freedom from the bosom of a nation of brethren. 
Tne sympathies of these good priests were revealed at the same ume as was 
the impotence o^ the bad ones, during the short movement of 1831. ** Some 
eminent priests— I quote here wfth pleasure the words^ of M. Orioli, who is 
generally so cheerless and discouraging — entered into the provisional 
governments of several cities. Afterwards tliere were some amongst 
the deputies who assembled at Bologna, to deliberate there on public affiurs. 
Several curates in the country churches spoke from tho pulpit even in 
favour of onr cause. One in n nival parish mni-ched at the head of his 
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parishioners, as captain of the national euard. Both priests and monks 
^re amongst the volunteers who hastened to join the little igrmy commdhded 
by Sercognani. Several theologians amongst those most esteemed for t hy 
knhwledge, offered to prove in particular works, when the .Pope menapedtns 
,with excommunication, that the supreme pontiff had not this right in 
matters purely political. The clergy of Bologna offered to sing for us a 
Te Deum in the church.” The circular of tlie 25th of February of Mon¬ 
signore Cadolino, bishop of Cervia, those of the bishop of Cesene, and of 
Monsignore Zollio, bishop of Rimini, the letter of Monsignore Loschi to tlie 
revolutionary authoritira of Parma, and other documents which may be 
found in the “ Precur^re ” or in the ** Monitore ” of Bologna, of the -first 
months of 1831, are so many testimonies in opposition to tlie opinion of 
M. Sismondi, and in favour of mine. 

It is not then in the opposition of tlie clergy or of Rome that we have 
to look for {he cause of die obstacles to the emancipation of Ital}^ 

Still these obstacles exist. TheJ are serious, for they have not been 
hitherto surmounted, notwithstanding repeated efforts. Thrice the jieople 
have risen, and in ten different places in the space of the last forty years, and 
thrice they have been defeated. During all this period associations have suc¬ 
ceeded to associations, straggles to struggles: the work has never ceased; 
conspiracy has been permanent. Twenty times an outbreak nas been im- 
niihent^ and always on the very eve of action something has happened to 
prerimt the object, now almost grasped, from being attained. The wy after 
some carriages, closed and guarded, swept towards a fortress, to'confine there 
tiie victims of the conspiracy perhaps forever, or else some youthful heads 
rolled into the dust; then all became silent again, and the subterranean process 
recommenced, to run through the same fatal circle. This mournful story so 
often repeated, and always terminating with the same denouement, explains 
the &tal discouragement, the mistrust and the despair, whift conunencing in 
misanthropy terminate in' selfishness. Hence all the strange condusiona 
drawn to cut the knot which they cannot untie,—the accusations of cowardice 
made against a whole people, as if the existence of a cowardly people was 
possible: hence the exhortations to individual regenerations, which we find 
for instance in the work, ‘‘ England in 1835,” by Raumer, as if the regene¬ 
ration of the individuals composing a nation could be effected there, where 
there exists neither county, nor liberty, nor education, nor. m^ns, nor 
end: hence too the precipitate decisions, subversive of every principle of 
nationality, which assign to another people exclusively the core and the 
power of one day delivering Italy; and the answers given to the men who 
protest against this sort of guardianship'being elevated to a principle,— 
Can we create by the force of our desires alone a revolutionaiy power 
where it does not exist? Can we dei^ facts, and fly in the fiice of experience 
furnished by the abortive insurrections of Piedmont, of Naples, of Modena^ 
and of Bologna?” 

He to wjiom the ** Revue Rcpublicaine” of January, 1835, addressed th^ 
words, might reply—and lie did so—tliat this was to repeal a fact and not 
to explain it,—trot revolutionary flirce copld not be granting, where the list 
of martyrs which had been long more extensive thiin that in any other 
country except Poland, was swollen every day by men of every class, where 
ten provinces, twenQr cities^'almost thretfmillioqs of men, are able to effect 
a revolution, as in .1831, in less than twenty days, without striking a blow, 
witiiout enrauntering the sl^^tiest internal obstaolc^ —* i^t it was rather in 
■ tlie direction given to'this force tliat die error must be soqght for, which . 
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^ hitbcrto frustrated its acfion, and for which, perhaps, a remedy might be 
ibund,—thatoncc in this track, precedents and exampleswonld have no longer 
any fi^ced value, V accident it should be discovered that a new principle 
finl of life, but hitherto neglected, should be summoned to take part in the 
struggle,—that the actual question was to seek this principle and to study,, 
if one found it, the means of applying it, instead of augmenting still more 
the incertitude and discouragement of the country, in repeating without in¬ 
termission to the. rising generation, as an acknowledged and irrefragable 
truth, the assertion of its impotence and the dependence of its cause on the 
chances of foreign succour. 

Tlie only manner of placing foirly the Italian ^yestion, the only- one 
which can lead to its solution, seems to be this:—Is it the elements of eman¬ 
cipation which are wanting in Italy ? ir is it a proper direction given to these 
elements which has been wanting? Is it to-me cliiefs or is it to the masses 
that we must look for the causes,, 4rhy tlie revolutionary attempts hitherto 
made have* failed ? On the answer to4besc questions bangs die fate of 
Italy. If the faults which have been Committed are to be referred to the 
people, we must be resigned to our. fate, we must be silent on Italy, and 
must patiently expect its amelioration from the general progress of Europe, 
or as the slow work of many years, perhaps of centuries. But if tiiey are to 
be attributed ib the leaders of the people we must say so boldly, we must 
justify the Italian nation, restore its self^tcem, reckon upon it, and exhort 
it not to be tired of the straggle, for victory is certain at last 

Now for me—or else I shomd never speak of Italy—the question has 
long been decided. 

The reason why my country is still in slavery, is not that the elements 
for her emancipation are wanting, but that they have not been properly 
directed. There as elsewhere, and more than elsewhere, the masses are 
ready—it is chiefs that have hitherto been wanting. . On the day of their 
appearance — on the day when hazard or tlieir own dekls shall place at the 
head of an insurrection men who comprehend Italy — Italy sliall be free I 
My next letter will, 1 hope, afford you proofs of what 1 now have 
asserted. 

• Joseph Mazzini. 


We insert the name of the antho^ of these letters as a guarantee of the accui:^ of 
the statements they contain. In onlinoiy cases we allow the articles in this publication to 
rest upon their intrinsil: merits; but uhere the actions of living men become the subject of 
investigstioii, the avowal of the authorsl^ i^peara to us essential to the intepr^ of the 
design. In all matters rdatiim to the amurs of Italy, the authorily of our distiqguished 
correspondeUt^ we need setweefy add, is of the highest value and importance.— Ed, 
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Domett Mcmner$ the Anuricam. By Mrs. Tbollofe. Nev Edition. London: 

1889. 

PenaOi$ig$ by the Way* By N.P. Willis, Esq. New Edition. London: 1839* 

MUt m Itafy ; beimg a Journal of the Traeeb the ComUets ef Blumigtoiu 

Two Vols. London: 1839. ■ 

Diary, UluHralive of the Times of George ihePourA. New Edition.. Two Vols. 

Londtti: 1839. 

TuttiFfuM. London: 1835.' 

Cheo^t or,^ Man of Honour. By Lady Bvlwbb. Three Vols. London: 

1839. 

What the canker is to a tree— • what the gangrene is to surrounding vitalily 
—what the rot is to a ship— the literary scandal-monger is to society. 
You know not where-the corruption enters—you know not how it works— 
you know not how &r it may spread, or in what direction—^you- cannot 
devise any protection against its approaches, and you have no remedy for 
its festering wounds. 'The degraded wretch who lives upon scandiu at 
second-hand, who works the base metal into shape in his unknown^treal^ 
and never vmitures into the broad daylight of the circles he defames, has*at 
least this negative virtue which the literary scandal-monger of fashionable 
life cannot assert — that he violates no confidence^ and does not procure the 
means of rendering himself infemous by any affectation of character. His 
existence is not a lie—he has the marks of the leper upon himj and all men 
avoid him. 

That there should be found^in the community a class of persons so de¬ 
praved is, perhaps, to be regarded as one of the inevitable results of a high 
state of luxury, wliich always brings vices of the lowest kind in. its train. 
The healthy influence of public opinion, however, consigns these base mer¬ 
cenaries who prostitute tlieir fitculties fdr^ood to the pblo^uy diey deserve. 
They hold no place in society — tliey are the Pariahs of civilised life^ Air- 
mishing for a subsistence on the confines, and living in perpetual dread of 
detection and punishment. Even those who love the «in recoil fit>m tlie 
sinner; and the reader of the journal of piquant detraction would as soon 
think of associating with a felon, as witli the author of the audacious danders 
diat fill its polluted columns. Tlie private lives — as far os they ore known 
—of the contributors to such publication8,^xhibit a desolation of moral qnd 
social symmthies, which, at all events, mirds some compensation to the 
world for me profitable criminalities by tjihich they are sustained. Destitute 
of friendships—shunned by the herd of men—afraid io move into the open' 
paths of daily intercourse—the miscreant dwells in some obscure quarter, 
where he is visited by none but calumniators like himsd^ who having no 
reputation to lose are reckless in their associations. If any unlucky indivi- 
■ duals of a better stamp happen-to be drawn into his perilous acquaintance^ 
either to buy him off by bril^es, or to avert some teriibk.exposure a coiik 
promise of thdir contempt and aversion, they visit him- at nigh^ not daring 
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to avow their knowled^ of his haunts. Then as his personal safetjr is con> 
stantly endangered by his acts, he flies from place to place to evade discbvery 
—sometimes even disguises his appearance—and not unfrequently cliangcs 
his name; living, in fact, below the sur&ce, while he works die machinery 

■ of wblication through his agents, spies, and scouts, with incredible activi^ 
and.success. 

The shifts to which these professional libellers are thus reduced, prove at 
leaskthat whatever patronage the bad passions of society may confer upon 
their labours in secret,’ they ore regarded in public with a common senti¬ 
ment of abhorrence. Tbe scandalous print is rarely seen in privat^ouses; 
people are ashamed to acknowledge it; and aldiough it finds its into 
chambers where an allusion to it wpuld 'raise a blush, yet there remains 

■ enouj^h of the profession of morality and decorum to make it contraband. 
So long, thcrerore, as mankind are agreed to consider such productions in 
this light, po very serious mischief*can .'be inflicted by theip.' If men are 
reluctant to confess to having read thepi, they will hardly retail the scandals 
th^ have gleaned from them; the tacit a'dfliission of their contaminated 
nature deprives them at once of all authority and power, since no man can 
afiect to believe that which all men unite in' repudiating. Every body re¬ 
members the gtory of the gentleman who ventured into a crowd to look at 
some plebeian show, confident that he might-do so with impunity, as he was 
not likely in such a place to meet any person to whom he was known. But 
he was presently recognised by a friend, who asked him how it was he found 
him in such company; to which he replied by Nay, how is it /find you 
here?” T^ individual who is traduced in an infamous journal need not 
fear being reproached with the fiict. It is even more disreputable to be a 
reader of sucli a work than to be maligned by it: and this is the guarantee 
which public opinion holds out against the 'assaults of that class of publica¬ 
tions. If, like forbidden fruit, they provoke inordinate curiosity, still they 
are forbidden, and must be enjoyed by stealth. 

But the case of the literary scandal-monger is .widely different. Admitted 
into society upon the usual terms of equity, and, perhaps, to more than 
the usual femOiarity and confidence, mis reptile, nursed in the heart of 
an unsuspecting circle, employs all its little raculties in picking up scraps 
of intelligence, idle stories that are carelessly repeated without refleetion, 
the tittle-^tdc of malice and emy, domestic gossip, and personal anecdotes, 
which, uttered amongst a group of indolent listeners, and never intended 
fer any wider circulation, assume* a grave responsibility when, dressed up 
with some tact, and of course heightened and embellished, to render them 
marketable, tli^ are exhibited in the durable form of print. If a heedless 
expression escape in company, it hardly excites attention; there is no per¬ 
manent value attached to the mere bq^linage of the hour: but when yre 
find such expressions, more strikingly shaped, and set in a frame of com¬ 
mentary and description, transferred to the pages of a popular book 
wijpch becomes all tw more popular by virtue of its dishonourabla personal¬ 
ities—we ascribe a certain de^ee of importance to them, less, perhaps, 
because of their truth, tiian bectyise of the notoriety into which they are 
thus illegitimately feived. In society we do not dwell seriously upon, the 
ephemeral jests, the smart hits, and verbitjge that constitute - the Jinetee of 
conversation; but when we see the idle trifling of the dinner-table or the 
sotr^ set forth in a volume aflfecting the delineation of charactqn and man¬ 
ners, we perceive at- once the extensive evil which the literary ‘scandal¬ 
monger — confemptible as he is in understanding, and destitute as he is of 
principle — is capable of producing. • 
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t .This description of litoraiy^d &sliionable scandal, which profenes to 
.poui^y. interiors, and draw down distinguished individual from tlieirioily 
.nicha to parade them in the sU'ccts, has latterly grown up int6 a regular 
cr^ The demand for such ware is c)iiefly amongst those classes that 
,reaUy know nothing about the kind of .life which these books'pretend to 
describe. People of fashion,” said Hozlitt, in one of those admirable 
essays that have perished in the periodicals, “ do not want to read accounts 
of themselves. What do they care about tiresome descriptions ofcsatin 
ottomaus and ormolu carving who are sick of seeing them from morning 
till ni^t?‘ No; they^would rather read an account of Donald Bean’s 
IJighlrad cavern str^ed widi rushes, or a relation of a row in a night 
ceUar in St Giles’s.” .Notwithstanding, however, the very obvious &ct tJwt 
the people who are tired of dicse luxuries are not very likely to write hbout 
them, we multitude wlio are not admitted to see and touch tliese fine 
things, and whp are apt to think that there is a mysterious manner of sus- 
tuning the elegancies of life in the^evated circle from which tfiey are ex¬ 
cluded, >read all the gossiping books with credulity and avidity, although the 
revelations they contain cannot be supposed to be eitlier accurate on com¬ 
plete. The only people who could write faithfully, on such subjects never, 
or very rarely, write upon them at all; yet when some superficial, sketchy, 
preposterous caricature of this sort makes its appearance, it is greedily pur¬ 
chased by the million, just as penny medals are Imught up in the tliorough- 
farcs, although every body knows they are counterfeit and worthless. 

It is difficult to characterise as it deserves tlie baseness of the writers who, 
taking advantage of their admission into good society, literally trade'upon 
the accident of their position. The gossip, who goes about from fiimily to 
fiimily, fiimenting domestic feuds by, retailing injurious.reports, inuendoes, 
and suspicions, is in some sort an honourable person in comparison with 
your liten^ scandal-monger; because the mischief done in the former case 
is limited in its influence, is generally susceptible of remedy, and is always 
accompanied by a certain amount of personal responsibility, while in tlie 
latter instance it spreads over an extensive surface, and cannot be explained 
away or repaired. The curiosity that follows distinguished individuals into 
their private habits is natural finough, so far as the public is concerned. 
We can easily comprehend the. feeling .that induces the mass, of the com- 
muni^ to read with interest eycry book which professes to contain authentic 
particulars concerning the personal appearance and conversation of popular 
fiivouiites — statesmen, poets, wits, courtiers, novelists, historians; .but 
although the public at large are exempt .from censure for patronising suck 
productions — it being, in truth, one of the penalties of fame to become in 
this way the mark- of observation—the criminality of those who cater for 
thp public taste by violating peiwn^confidences is net the less bftseon that 
account An author who has acquired some reputation by«his works, finds 
no difficulty in obtaining an entrance into the fiishionable circles; the modern 
vice of lionising secures him an entrSe; he is received with a sort of spuriqus 
idatf which his vanity is not unKkely to interpret in the most favourable way; 
and he' runs the round of the season in a flptter of enjoyments that opra to him 
4 new world of suggestions and experiences. He is bgrought into direct in¬ 
tercourse with the ifiost celebrated persons in the countre; and whatever may 
be the inequality of condition between them, or the hollowness of the profes¬ 
sions that a|[e made to him, it must at least be obvious that the courtesy with 
which he is treated ought to be reciprocated in that spint of self-respect which 
is teamed torqgulate the usages of good society. It is the proud privilege, 
orgeniuffto take its station amongst the highest daases—.a station from 
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which it cannot be refnoved except by its own act^ and which It nutjr con- 

tinuh to occupy.as an unquestioned right, so long as* it preserves the simple 
-dignity of its order. The sovereign power thqt chn make a lord, cannot 
make on intellect; and the prerogatives of an artificial nobility ar% not 
more clear or emphatic than the natural ascendency of mind. How en^ 
coming then, and how grateful must be the recoAition which the author 
receives in those circles where that blighting sophism is supposed to be 
mosf deeply seated, whi<di regards birth and hereditary honours as consti¬ 
tuting the only valid clums to distinction, and which looks down witli in- 
ei&ble disdain upon untitled and unendowed merit! It is so much in the 
power of literary men to improve this good understanding between the twb 
aristocracies of Nature and Society, and to insure the permanent possession 
of that place they ought to fill in the regards of the world, that vdienever 
an author abuses his success by st(;oping to any mean and unworthy traffic 
in literature^ he ought to be proscribed as one who has betrayed the sacred 
interests of his mission, and forfeiteebthe station he has disgraced. #7hy 
should we overlook m an author a species of offence which we could not 
tolerate in a private ^ntleman ? His talents only heighten his guilt. 

Unfbrtimately we are not accustomed to look at literary delinquencies in 
this light. Yle do not lay a sufficient stress upon the malignity or the 
despicable meanness of the motives which produce, the class of works to 
whidi we allude. We only feel their piquancy,' their broad satire, tlieir 
personalities, their, stings and jokes; we seldom care to reflect 'upon the 
friendships that have been broken, the pei'fidies tliat have been committed, 
the hypocrisy, the malevolent revenge, tiie infamous intrigues, and the long 
train of falsehoods and deceptions that have been practised in gathering 
the materials of these disreputable narratives-. It must be plain to any 
person of common sen^ that the individual who notes down the heedless 
dialogues of the drawing-room, and throws them into a catching form, 
accompanied with personal sketches of the speakers, is^ in a moral point of 
view, more culpable than the swindler -who calb at a private house, sends 
up his card, and during the momentary absence of the torvant fflehes a 
cloak out of the hall, ibe scandal-mongqjr, like the swindler, obtains an 
entrance into the house under false pretences, and all the time that he is 
admitted and treated as a gentleman, is really employed in considering how 
he shall turn his good fortune to the best account. He certainly does not 
fill his pockets direedy from the table at which he sits, but he fills his note¬ 
book for the. ulterior purpose of filing his pockets through the agency of 
the bookseller. 'Where is the difforence between them, except that the one 
plays a deeper and more elaborate part dian tlie otlier, and colours his 
thens with some plausible excuses that show off his dmeterity to advantage^ 
and conceal th^real fiirpitude oT his design ? If we pursue the flattened 
and feasted au^r to this part of his career, where he prepares to publish 
his expAience of fashionable life, we shall see at what a cost of gentle¬ 
manly feeling, integrity, and truth, he appears before tlie world in the capa¬ 
city of a scandal-monger, — what sacrifices of pers^n^ honour be must 
mwe — what pledges he must brdbk — what secrets which, if not confided 
to him, escaped in ub presence under the sancti^ of understood privacy, he 
must reveal—and wnat thoroughly unprinciplim courses he must preme- 
. ditate and adopt before he can carry his plan info execution. A boob of 
this dc^ription cannot be written like a novel, from general observation of 
society — it is the work of minute and deliberate watching, listening^ land 
prying. The writer must be constantly on the alert p)v the collectioh-of 
his-trifling facts, such as tliey are; he must draw-out his characters in con- 
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vcareation; he must try to get at thmr opinions, not only of ordinary topics,, 
but of each other, for ^rithout thi^ spice of maliciousness the. book would be 
deficient in its,chief saleable ingredient; he must pick up anecdotes 
wh^ver fie can get them, without possessing the moans of verifying them, 
ifor he dare not venture farther, lest he should betray bis sinister purpose; 
he must affect attentioli, perhaps subserviency, to the very individuals he is 
about to defame; he must fetch and cany, lie in wait for hints, take like¬ 
nesses on his thumb nail, treasure up loose fragments of idle and frivolous 
criticism, which he well knows bow to expand into importance; he must 
eavesdrop and decoy his victims', and perform the most contemptible offices, 
in order to procure the requuite materials for his projected disclosures; 
and during the progress of this conspiracy, the people about him are wholly 
unconscious that there, is a spy amongst them, recording all the careless 
words and actions which occur in the ijnreserved freedom of intercourse; 
and th^are«possibIy even still more thrown off their guard, andentrajiped 
intq|tliouglitless expressions^ by die cunning arts oi the mongrel writer, 
whom they have so unhesitatingly admitted to their confidence ! ' It is im¬ 
possible to oontemplate this picture of baseness without being jmpres^ 
with the necessity of stamping the whole class of .such publications with 
odium. This sentence .of condemnation is nothing more uiat) a dufy whicli 
society owes to itself. 

Of course all the works tliat come vvidiin our general category are not 
etjually reprehensible. There arc degrees of offence from the mere drafting 
of individual features to the coarse and venal revelation of private cha¬ 
racter — from die sketclier who is content ^ith outlines, to the retailer of 
vulgar gossip, who dramatises domestic life with impudence and vigour, 
and supplies what is wanting in truth with broad dashes of invention. We 
have placed at the head of this article the tides of some works in which 
various degrees of this flippant and pungent scandal-mongering are ex¬ 
hibited ; and we have included one in the number which belongs to a class, 
wholly exempt from all the bad attributes wc have been describing, and, 
indeed, belonging to a widely different order, but still liable to objections. 
.on other grounds — Lady Blessington’s' volumes on Italy. The staple of 
her ladyship’s diary consists of veiy lively and clever sketches of die dis¬ 
tinguished persons she met in society in that country; and this feature is 
considered to be so attractive to purchasers, diat the most prominent names 
have been thrown into the form of an advertisement by the publisher, who, 
no doubt, reckons upon an extent of popularity commensurate with die 
extent of die personal reminiscences. Lady Blessington discovers in diis 
diary an amiable and good-natured spirit towards her friends; almost all 
the portraits are complimentary, and diere is no fault fo be found with the 
audior for any betrayals of confidence. But the prlhcipl&upon which this ■ 
work is written, cleUr as it is of malignant feeling, and et^lient as are the 
intentions of the author, is hardly defensible. If we license the {iactice of 
drawing individuals in their undress; of giving full-lengths and half-lengths 
of people that are n^t mcidentally in society; of converting the saloon and 
, the boudoir into portrait galleries, and vif m^ng free with the names (not 
to speak of the characters) of persons without theii’ consent or authority, 
where are we to mark the’limits beyond which the writer may not trespass 
in this'dangerous and tempting track ? It is not a sufficient argument on 
behalf of sBch publications, fluit they arc for the'most part panegyrical, for 
' e^ 'jpim^ric may not 'dways be just or agreeable; nor coii it be con- 
''‘Sered^uite justifiable to turn houses inside out, and ddineate contempo- 

1 ^' chnw^ bdbre time has rendered them legitimate sulgeM of history 
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or ‘biography. Upon what gronnd of puhUo ntili^ of literary intent is 
anj^author justified in detailing experiences 6f this descariplion, whichi instead 
of showing us public men in their public capacity (the only asp^t in 
they can be legitimately depicted), show them to us in their private habits 
-—dining, talking,' riding, dancing? Lady Blessington’s work does not 
exhibit ai)y of the features of the works of scandal — it does not belong to 
them it belongs to a totally different class ~ it is .written with feelings 
of remarkable dcUcacy and refinement: yet it can scarcely be pronounced 
free from objection. But if Lady Blessington’s volumes are liable to 
objection, what is to be said of the diary of Lady Charlotte Bury ? 

So gross an instance of ingratitude, perfidy, and moral obliquity canne^ 
be pointed out in the literature of«any other country. Throughout the 
whole range of fabricated French memoirs — the rich soil of the worst 
kinds of personal defamation •— thi^re. is. not a single case which presents 
such an extraordinary combination of qfiences against the decencies of life. 
The forger of a French memoir is generally an adventurer who has got 
together by some means,a few of the frivolous stories that are constantly 
flying through the gay coteries of Paris, and' upon this foundation he con¬ 
structs a narrative, the one hundresdth part of which may, perhaps, contain 
some elements of truth, all the rest being sheer speculation.' But the 
character of his work is usually political; and althougli it unfelds a startling 
variety of personal details, they ai’e not of a description calculated' to HflVe 
a very injurious effect upon society. . He pretends to lay open the intrfgi^aii- 
of the cabinet, to show the secret springs of particular measures, to introduce 
us to the privacy of great nfcn, and to give us a glimpse of that curious 
court machinery, wliich is designated in this country backstairs’ influence. 
All these revelations, however, are made with an air of elegance almost 
ascending to romance; the most consummate poetical taste presides over the 
scene; the wit is brilliant, but never coarse; and the personalities rarely 
trench so far upon domestic aflaivs as to corrupt the tone and lower the 
entertaining aim of the work, in fact these productions ^pirc to be 
received as materials for history, fantastically embellished, and highly refill^ 
in the relation. There is no very great injmorality in all this, hiction is, 
no doubt, put forward for truth; but the deception is tolerably well und^ 
stood by every body^ and it is managed with such skill as to bear upon the 
whole a aery close resemblance to facts. It it be not eras, it is at all events 
vraisfCTnblnik ; and the author forfeits no credit amongst his friends, for he 
betrays no friendships whatever. He is a mere compiler of floating rumours, 
wbicli any body else may with iSimilar imptmity appropriate'taid arran^. 
The ca^ is altered, however, when such works proceed from persons who 
have obtained their ipforraation by personal observation; who relate circum- 
stoiicoft that were made known to^tliem under the seal of sacred confidence; 
who, during many years of close intercourse with the court, keep accurate 
diaries of every idle word and look, committing to paper the secret misgiv¬ 
ings, tlie scandalous reports, the hourly suspicions, the degrading jealousies, 
and prurient vices of the great, and then, retired from the scene where 
honours and kindnesses were hea^^d upon them, sit down deliberately and 
without compunction*to vilify their benefootoFS, to reveal' events and con¬ 
versations implicating not only the virtues of the dead but the honesty of 
the living, and to sell that knowledge of royalty and court llfe.ivhich they 
never could have acquired, had not the most implicit reliance ;t)een placed 
in their-fidelity and devotion! Is it too much to say that such a pr&eedtog 
discovers a heartless profligacy unparalleled in these times, aiid '^ .Wn^ 
no adequate punishment can be devised through. thd^agMcy; W ^ 
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opinion alone? When it is renoiembered that an unfortunate queen — 
unfortunate in her alliance, and exposed to die most galIing.pcrsecutioils—^ 
had lavished upon the audior of these incendiary reminiscences unbounded 
marks of fiivour; diat die private sufferings of'Uiat wretched mother in the 
hours of lier weakness and despair were to be converted into calnmnies 
agunst her, by the person she had protect^ and relied imn; and that 
this royal mistress, who had shown so much confiding fiuth and profuse 
generosity to. her followers, diould be made the prominent figure In a 
laborious work of scandal after the grave had closed over her faults’ and her 
wrongs —• when th^ things ore remembered, how are we to designate the 
in&my of sneh a publication?—in&my perpetrated, too, by a woman, and 
that woman the sister of a duke and the widow of a clergyman I 

The only way to make such writers feel the enormity of the evil* diey 
commit, would be to turn their weapons^against themselves; to trace their 
own worthless lives; and to drag thfir vanities, their vices, and their griefe, 
without remorse, before the ^pwluvr What would be thought of a book 
which diould contain the history of a edebrated beauty and coquette, de¬ 
scended from a long line of proud ancestry, inheriting a name without a 
fortune, compelled to resort to all conceivable artifices to sustain her po¬ 
sition, sometimes a mercenary at court, and sometimes a mercenary in 
print, availing herself of her rank to improve her income through its influ¬ 
ence, brooding over her fiuling resources in. the torturing desire to maintain 
her elevation, toasted for her ^auty in her youth, flattered but never loved, 
advancing in years but retrograding in power, and, Unable to secure a con¬ 
quest, floundering at last into the arms of a tutor? And if we pursue such 
a history of a life farther towards its dark close, what melancholy evidences 
it furnishes of abused confidence and misspent time: abandoned by friends, 
suffering under a sentence of ostracism, the beauty, the wit, and the lady of 
the bed-chamber sinks, in the end, into a lonely and loathsome obscurity! 

Even these Instances of treachery, however, will bear-no comparison with 
the last specimen we have in the novd of “ Chevely.” Here are condenserl 
into one work the most disgraceful elements of the whole class. We will 
not descend into the degrading /ietaik of this publication, for its notoriety 
spares us the necessity of any more special reference to its contents. But 
'we may ask, What is to become of the safeguards of social life, if works of 
this description are encouraged ? Where is the security of households, the 
sweet faith of domestic trust, the candour of the close relations of home, 
the honour of women, the repjtfation of wives, the affection of mothers, tlie 
delicacy of aU ties, religious ami civil, if works of this kind are to be circu¬ 
lated whenever, from any cause, families are divided? Is there no longc.>r 
a sense of shame to restrain the turbulent passions of Human nature? " Is 
respect of kindred no longer one uf the guarantees*of civilisation?- Are 
wives to be permitted with impuni^ to break the bonds of domestic con¬ 
fidence, and in moments of vengeance to betray the commerce of their 
wedded liVes? We care not for tlie small springs of irritation in which siccli 
publications may be supposed to have their origin,; no causes can exist, or 
ever did exist, that could relieve such work of that unutterable perfidy 
whicli, in the estimation of all right-minded people^ 'stains its pages. No 
woman could write a book so characterised by venom, and addressed to 
such ends, without relinquishing all claims to the sympathy of the world; 
if, indeed, Ach a woman could ever have deserved its sympathy. We take 
the publication itsdf to ba a primA fade case against her. A pure mind 
could not be ^wn into such an act by any possible circumstances. 

• We r^rpbate tifese publications as we would any other violation of good 
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&itht or any other infringement of the recognised' boundaries of individual 
riglfts. Then^are limits wbicli ought never to be pitSsedy and which cannot 
be broken down without destroying die respect in which the inter-relations 
of society should be held. If we fail to mark such works with entire con- 
demiiation — if we fail to assert the principle of domestic sancti^ they dese» 
crate — there is an end to order, to safety, to all honourable sentiment, and 
to tiiat tribunal of opinion which is powerful in its justice, and impotent 
whesi vitiated by falra Influences. Again, observe the dec^tion and fraud¬ 
ulent character of a work like " Chevely,” which insinuates a variety of ■ 
grievance^. And affirms nonewhich cloaks impliecUcharges under the mask 
of fiction; and while it is calculated to moke a vague impression of an 
injurious kind, affiirds an escape frogi proof through the illusQiy and irre¬ 
sponsible form in which it appeara. A serious and autiientic statement of 
asserted facts is susceptible of teply -r this evasive fiction admits of no 
'reply. Xuu cannot sin the grains of reality •— if there he any in it—i from 
tile chaff of a ridiculojis and lampMnidg story. If .appeals must -be made 
upon such occasions to the public, let them at least be made in a shape 
tiiat can be grappled vritii. Let not truth be frittered away in garbled and 
preposterous scenes of mingled buffoonery and invective. It is essential to 
the best interests of society that all such attempts to pervert its judgment 
and poison its healthy thoughts should be consigned to ignominy, tiiat the 
equivocating rute should, be exposed, and that we should not be cheated 
into involuntary opinions by narratives, the application of which may at any 
moment be disavovred by their authors after ffie mischief of their publication 
has been accomplished. 

Apart from all considerations of morali^, the description of works to 
which we have-drawn the attention of the reader may he dismissed as be¬ 
longing to the very lowest efforts of the imagination. They exhibit no 
higher order of mind than that which can embrace the portraiture of tiie 
individual. The absence of the power of generalisation is eveiy where 
evident. Instead of delineating society in classes, and developing the general 
influences by which it is modi&d and.controlled, these writers never venture 
beyond personal sketches. 'Diey draw heads, and believe they are depict¬ 
ing manners. T%ey are fiunous for caricatures, but very indifferent at por¬ 
traits, afid dare not trespass oh history. The philosophy of social insti- 
•tutions i| beyond their reachand as neither reflection nor judgment is 
requisite for tiieir paltry tasks, so their performances are vapid, meagre^ 
shwow, and uninteilectual. 
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RUSSIA, AFFGHANISTAN, AND INDIA. 


Carf^apmdnm rdating to AffghottUlau. , 

" Non ita certandi cupidns qnain propter amorem.'’ 

Aftcr long and dubious controversy, the possibility of a Russian invasion 
of India appears to be alinmt demonbtrated by recent events. The an¬ 
nouncement of the march of thirty tliousand troops to the borders of Ail- 
ghanistan, lus created a feeling in the mind of other countries than England, 
that tho European connection with India is about to undergo some fundop 
mental modifications at a period more or less remote. Although causes 
sufficient for this commotion exist in the political position, and rival interests 
of the native princes of the theatre of those events, it is to Russia that the 
universal suspicion attaches as tlie fomenter of this crisis, 'ilie empire of 
Napoleon has been then overtlirown only to substitute the universal mo¬ 
narchy of Russia: and the brilliant commercial political edifice erected in India 
under the French by the genius of Diipleix, Sufirin and l^bourdoimais, has 
been overturned by England, only that France, instead of siding with ns as an 
ally,should now view tlie embarrassments of the power which expelled her with 
ill-disgnised feelings of exultation. The war a<piiust the French Uevolutioii 
has certainly produced a r<%iilt which conteinporanmus politicians could not 
have suspected; for one lialf century of military expeiience has done mote 
to aggrandise the power of Russia than the eouise of an entile century of 
an ordinary character, even thqpgh signalised by such raoiiai'chb as Peter 
the Great and Catliarine tlie Second. It was then for the first time that she 
dared to show her soldiers in the heart of the West; and if the humiliation 
which Suwarrow had to suffer under the walls of Zurich, from tliftswoitl of 
Massena, appeared sufficient for a lime to prevent her from renewing, at 
such a distance from her frontiers, the memory of Pultowra, the subsidies of 
England by reanimating her fo tlie coniliat, and urging her success to the 
walls of Paris, inspired Iut, with that taste for long and adventurous expe¬ 
ditions of which England must now dread the results.* England, by the 
peace of 1B15, has caused Rus<-ia to approach nearer \u her Indian empire 
than twenty years of successful war ag&uist France has separated her from it 
The present position of Russia in Asia is very diflerent from what it was 
even twetlty years ago. Witli the,exccption of Circassia, which is a never- 
dying worm in the flank of the colossus, she has not a single' enemy wortliy 
of her arms. As far'beyopd the barriersof tlie Caucasus as the east of the 
Caspian Sea, and on the spot where Nadir Sliah assetnbled tlid army with 
which he invaded Induq the Russian advance posts now stand, and are only 
separated by a few days* march, across a counti'y of plains, from Samarcaiid, 
whence Tiiiiotir departed for the same conquest, and from Balkh, the ancient 
Bactria, whence AlexamlCT the Great, conqueror of the Persians, having 
adopteikhis new resolution, transported himself by a rapid march beyond 
the Indus. * 
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'The difficult .of finding sabsistenoefor a considerable wmy in its march,' 
and the resistance it would be likdy to encounter, are supposed to be the 
two great obstacles to every enterprise on the part of tlie Russians; but^iii 
countries where ages have introduced so few changes in the mode of living, 
the example of the post replies sufficiently t% the first of these objections.. 
Where Alexander and Timour and Nadir Shah have passed, a Russian army 
under strict discipline would find no difficnl^. 

Candahar waS the only, place where Timour and Nadir Shah encounterd 
a strenuous resistance. It arrrated the progress of the Persian conqueror 
lor manymondis; but an open icity of a himdred thousand souls, situated in 
an open plain, with Asiatic fortifications,' would certajnly prove but a slight 
obstacle to European engineers. A|%hanistan merits mere attention: tlie 
burning hatred which that nation bore towards the Persians in the days of 
Nadir Shah has been transferred to the empire of the Seyks^and fb Runjeet 
Sing, its fqunder, aggrandised at their expense. We have seen Dost Maboni- 
med 'Khan of Caboul, and the most pt^erful .of its chiefs leagued, with tlie 
Persians aiid advancing against his own nephew, die Prince of Herat; the 
Russians, by ofiering .Uieir assutance to the AiFghiiu8,.bave every reason to 
hope fom friendly reception firom tiiem. 

The army of Runjeet Sing, trained by the French generals Allarrl. and Ven¬ 
tura, may be a powerful ally to England; but witliout treating with contempt 
the reforms*efiectcd in the military organisation of the Seyks, we yet may be 
permitted to believe that theseAsiatics, trained in the European faslilon, would 
not venture to form themselves in array against a Russian army, and tliat as 
it hardly fered with the Turks in dieir last camj^iaigu in Roumclia, their pro¬ 
gress in tactics would be found of too firesh a date to stand the proof of the 
Muscovite bayonet. 

It is only in reckoning from- the moment when the army of invasion liad 
set foot on the left bank of die Sutledge, the boundary of the British {los- 
sessions, that the quesdon ought to be regarded as doubtful. From diat 
frontier to Calcutta, the distance is only 400 leagues. An extended chain 
of fortresses, die citadel of Agra, the immense works at Allahabad at tlie 
confluence of the Jumna and the Ganges, form die basis of ojierations for 
our army, composed of30,000 Europeans, abd 250,000 sepoys, scattered, it is 
true, over the immense space compriseii between the 34di degree of northern 
ladtude and Cane Comorin. It is impossible to say which of the two armies, 
Russian or English, encountering each other at the extremity of the cond- 
nent, would have most preserved die military organisation and moral elasdcity 
necessary for conquest. India, too, silent and modonless fur the last thirty 
years, seemingly rt.'signed to her fate, ma^ nevm^ieless preserve a feeling of 
hatred against a gihrernment which has raised tm per cent, all the necessaries 
of life, and be read^ tO cast herself into the arms of the Ru&siaii invader at the 
first appearance of his flag.' The time for die accomplishment of. such a 
design is not so great as one would think: Timour departed from Samorcand 
ilk die month of March, and was upon his iptum to that capital in die April of 
the following year: Nadir Shall employed nearly the same time. It is true that 
the conquerors of modem days did not pass beyond Delhi, the seat of the 
Mohammedan powenin India.' As for Alexander, he proceeded no farther 
than the right bank of the Suded^. But time is of no consequence r a blow 
struck at Fort William, and. our Indian Empire is lost for ever. And never 
agmn could England construct a like empire by a succession of efforts and 
sacrifices of which a nation is never capable twite. A writer whose pam¬ 
phlet on Russia, India, and England, has been much quoted by the press, 
find%a difficulty, when discussing the profit of India to Great Britain, to 
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state a favourable result. It ^ to the future, that he looks for the realisation 
of his {{olden hopes; to the time when tlie increased cotton growth shall 
have afforded ample supplies to the manufacturers of England; when British 
capital shall have poured into Hindostan, in that current which was vainly 
predicted before the expiratioi^of the cliarter. But Sir Henry Parnell and 
tlie ablest statisticians will have written jto no purpose if they have not 
demonstrated a loss instead of-a gain to ns by our eastern possessions. .We 
liavc lost all that we have been taxed for the price of tea, the only profitable 
article in which the Company dealt; tlieir Indian trade and territorial 
revenue are notoriously If ss than their expenditure, and a debt of60,000,0001. 
with a fallacious ofF-se^ is the glorious result of our magnificent Eastern 
Empire. If a foreign power obtain ppssessioii of India, let our Solons di^ 
pose of this debt if they dan:. let them place it upon the shoulders of Great 
Britain,* and contemplate the result with equanimity if tliey can. The 
Indian que^ion is in fact a branch of the colonial one. Tb^ -wordi of 
Hindostan is neither more nor less tpan that of other colonies. 

AfFghanistan now merits separate diseussion. 

• This country of Asia forms a great state, the boundaries of which cannot 
be determined precisely, because its political existence is subject todrequent 
variations. Considers in its greatest extent, AfFghanistan extends from 
the 57th to the 70th degree of E. longitude, and from -the 20th-to tlie 
36tli degree of N. latitude. It is bounded on the north by Boukhara; on 
the east by die country of the Seyks and Hindostan; .on the south by 
Belouchistaii; on the west by deserts and Persia. Its lengUi is almost 
300 leagues, its breadth 140, and its surface about 80,000 square leagues. 
Its suifoce presents considerable mountains, some of which elevate themselves 
to a great height; on die south-east and south-west there are some ex¬ 
tensive plains. The climate is temperate in the upper country, but colfl 
and harsh in the mountains. The heat in the plains is very great, and in 
. some of the valleys and sandy places it is sdfling. The simoom, thaS 
pestilential wind so much dreaded by travellers, sometimes passes over 
the warm portions of this country, but fortunately does not last long. 
On the whole, Aflghanistan may lie said to be a dry country, and litde’ 
subject to rain, fog, or damp. The difference in the temperature of the day 
and night is generally very great; die climate notwithstanding is healthy, 
so far as we may judge firom the stature strength, and activity of jdie inha¬ 
bitants. Tlie provinces of AfFghanistan are, on the west Khorassan, fof 
which a part belongs to Persia; Sedjistan, Gurgestan, and Dahistan, on the 
north; Caboul, Gnizneli, and Peshawer; on die south-west Candahar; on 
die south, Mekran, Beloucl^tan, and its dependencies. These last countries 
are independent Cachmere, as we know, has been takeif from, the Affghans 
by the Seyks. » • . • 

The population of Afghanistan is reckoned at 10,000^000; namely, 
4,300,000 Afohans, 1,400,000 Bdouchees, 1,200,000 Tartars or Turk^ 
1,500,000 Tadgeks and Parsees, 500,000 IBndoos, 300,000 Arabs wd 
others. The Affghans received this name from the Persians; they called 
diemsclves Pouchtaneh, which the^ Berdourani, tbdr .m(»t eastern tribes 
pronounce Pekhtaneh, which, has nven rise to -the name of Patans,^under 
which die Affghans have made themselves known and dreaded in Hin¬ 
dostan. Tlie Arabs cnll them Solimani, either because they inhabited 
more partioalarly the chain of the Soliinan-coq|h,.or after the name of the 
chief who reignra over them at .the era when the Arabs first knew thenu 
The ccigbud country of the A%hans is in the southern branch of the 
■Paropamisaor XBiidoo-coosh; and it is firom thence that,they havej^Kcead 
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towards the east as far as the Panjaiib, and towards the west as far as the 
eastern parts of, Persia. Th^y are divided into tribA* who are- subdivided 
into an infinity of branches: each has its chief; all are subordinate to {he 
khan of the tribe, chosen by the people from dieir most ancient family. 
Sometimes he is named,, and divested of his office by the king, according* 
to the good pleasure of the latter, and replaced by a relation of the monarch. 
In both cases they take into consideration the right of primogeniture, but 
still itiore tlie ag^ experience, and character. ’ Tliis order of variable suc¬ 
cession occasions frequent fends and dissensions. The khans, assisted by 
the chiefs of the* subdivisions, govern their tribes ^ in cases of emergency 
the klians act without consulting them. This fq^m of administretion 
recalls to mind the feudal government, and all the troubles to which it gave 
rise.' It is observed tliat the Afighans are much more attached to their 
tribes than to the persons of their chief. The Afighans of the west are 
much more united among themselv^ than those of tito eastthe latter are 
almost always at war with each, other. •* 

The Koran is the .general law for civil affairs. The Affghan custom 
or code is followed in criminal cases. The opinion that it is a right and 
duty in each man to do himself justice still exists among these people. 
The priests or mollahs preach in vain against this practice; they cannot 
destroy it. In certain tribes, the chiefs and patriarchs endeavour to arrange 
disputes by means of persuasion; if they cannot succeed, they allow the 
injured person to follow out his own vengeance. 

The Dourani form the most powerful, numerous, and civilised tribe; 
they dwell in the west of the kingdom as well as the Ghildji, the Cakers, 
and others less numerous. In the west, are the Berdourani, .the Cbirani, 
the Viziri, and the tribes of Peshawer and Daman. A division which 
abandons its tribe may be adopted by another. The rules of hospitality 
among the Afighans prescribe that they shall treat the strangers in these 
circumstances with particular care; the tribe to which the new comers join 
themselves assigns them lands. Their chief sits in the principal assemmy: 
his horde preserves its internal government, enjoys the same rights as 
the other bands of the tribe, and although it preserves the name of the 
trilie whence it draws its origin, it ceases to haye any relation or con¬ 
nection with- it. Sometimes it returns to it. If this tribe and that by 
which th« band has been adopted go to war witli each other, the latter 
among the' Afighans of the west remfuns neutral; among those of the east 
it ought to assist the primitive tribe. The individuals who desert their 
t/ibes without selling their lands are in most cases - received into tribes 
which tliey'join; th^are even endowed with laqds; but those who sell their 
lands and abandoft their tribes from poverty are placed in a class apart; 
They do not sit at (he divans: the bands to widen they belong and the 
-persons to whom th^ attach themselves watch over their interests. Every 
one makes it a point of honour to protect these dependants. In certain 
tribes thpre are as many of these dependants as members. There are veiy 
few, on the contrary, in those which are remote from the great highways. 
Most commonly they have na territorial proper^. 

This assemblage of litde republics composes the Affghan nation, and 
the whole form^ 'during more than tWo thirds of a emtury, one state 
under the authority of a common sovereign. -The Alihans profess Islam- 
ism; they are Sunnites, and very tolerant in matters of religion. There 
are both Jews and Parsees among them. The rich have many wives, whom 
t^y kei^ strictly secluded. 'Die wives of the' poor do the work of the^ 
house; those of tm inhabitants of the country labour wllbout being veiled. 
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even in the presence of strangers, Education is not entirdy neglected: 
every village has its selioolmaster, to whom is assigned t^e revenue* of a 
piece of ground, and who levies a contribution from his scholars. He often 
exercises the functions of a priest, and sometimes haa living in his house 
rtlie youth whom he instructs. Many towns have colleges in which the 
mollahs are brought up. When these priests desire to study theology and 
jurisprudence they go to Bokhara. But Peshawer appears to be the most 
learned city of these countries. Many young men go thither even'^m 
Bokhara to study medicine, history, poetry, and all that completes the edu¬ 
cation of a man destined for the learned professions. -Lika all the orientals, 
the Affghans are very superstitious, and believe in ghosts, dreams, astrology, 
and the like, with an implicit coijfidence in the power of talismen.. 
Though hospitable, diey are determined brigands, and plunder travellers . 
without any,8crup1e. A part of tlie natioiu particularlyin the west, is nomadic; 
that which inhabits the eastern part of the country prefers the abode of 
houses to that of tents. V 

Slavery exists in Affgluinistan, ns in all Mussulman countries. 

The.. A%hans are large, robust, and generally dun, but. muscular. 
They have aquiline noses, prominent cheek bones, long laces; and beards 
and hair generally black, sometimes brown, and rardy red. Th^ shave 
the top of the head, and allow the rest of the hair to grow.- Their beard 
is long and thick. The inhabitants of the east have complexions as browpas 
diose of die Hindoos. Those of the west are much lighter; some are very 
white. Their physiognomy generally announces vigour and healdi. 

The organisation of the Afghans into tribes reminds us of what- wc 
read in ancient writers of the Persians. It must liave existed long. But 
although this people has not cc»setl to inliabit a portion of the count^ which 
they occupy, their name has only been heard in liistory very recently. At 
a i>eriod extremely remote, we hear of the Paropamisades, who inhabited 
the mountainous countries situated between Persia and'India; Alexander 
had a great de'dl of trouble in conquering diem. Lastly, in the sevendi 
century, mention is made of the Afghans by oriental writers, on account 
of their having embraced Islamism: — yet two centuries later many of 
them were pagans. About this period, die Khans of Bokhara conquered 
some portions of Aflglianistan, and governed them by an officer who dwelt 
at Otuzneh. One of tliese officers declared himself independent, and 
founded the empire of the Ghiznevides. It was destroyed by an Afe h mi. 
The history of this people is afterwards enveloped in obseturi^, untu the 
invasion of Tamerlane. In the interval, -Patan princes reigned at Dell^ 
in Hindostan, and one of them had chased from Ohizneh the successors of 
Tclienghizkan. While the different provinces of A%fianistan passed by 
turns under the dominion of the sovereigns of Persia hnd India, the Af^h art 
tribes, shut up within the mountains,' preserved theirwndependence. The 
Dourani lived amidst those of the north. At the commencement of the 
seventeentli century, being tyrannised over by the Usbecks, they ^greethto 
pay a tribute to Persia, as a* price of the protection which was promised 
them. In 1708, profiting by the weakness of a state which the indolence 
of its sovereigns brought to Ae brink of ruin, they revolted.' In 1716, they 
invaded Persia, filled the country with trouble and confusion, and seized 
upon tlie govei'nment. Vanquished in 1728 by the fierce Nadir Shah, they 
were not mhg in revolting anew. He again subdued'them;' but, charmed 
I by their bravery, rewarded them by concessions of lands, and showed 
towards them much eonfidence. This sentiment is sud to have been one 
of tile causes whieR led to his massaere by tiie Pernans, in June^ 1747. 
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0n4he eve of this event a bloody battle was fought between the Afghans 
and the Usbeclj^ commanded by Ahmed Shah on die one side^ and the 
Persians on the other. The issue was indecisive: Ahmed Shall hastened 
to gam CuidahaTy seized upon the treasures of Nadit Sliahy caused* him¬ 
self to be proclaimed king, in the month of October, and was the founder* 
of the dynasty which reigned until 1809. His possessions extended to the 
east beyond Scinde, and to the soudi as far os the sea. . 

Thb Affghan monarchy now forms four distinct states, disunited from 
each other. Caboul is the residence of Dost Mahodxed Khan, the most 
powerful chief,' who possesses Ghizneh and. Central Afghanistam. He is 
one of the Baruks^es. The supremacy of this trifa« is popular with the 
nation. The population of this kingdom is about four millions and a half. 
Ghizneh, in the territory of the Ghildji, was, in the elevrath centuiy, the 
capital of the empire of the Ghizneyides, which reached from the banks of 
the Tigris -those of tlie Ganges, and^from the banks of the Oaxartes to 
the shores of the Persian Gulf. It is>now a^town of some few hundred 
houses. In its environs some remains oPits ancient grandeur arc yet to be 
seen; but nothing now shows the magnificence of tlie palaces of the Ghiz- 
nevide monarchs, their mosques, baths, or caravansaries, only at some dis¬ 
tance tliere yet exists the tomb of the lamoiA Sultaui Mahmoud. It is 
vaist and ^mple. The Mussulmans call Ghizneh the Medina of India, on 
accent of the great number of tombs of holy personages which is found 
thm. 

Caboul, to the north of Ghizneh, is not large, but well-built; although 
the streets are narrow, like those of every town in the East. 

Such is the nation which we have attacked with five tliousand Europeans 
and twenty-five thousand sepoy troops. We are bound to say, after an- attentive 
perusal of the corresp^dencc-of Sir Alexander Burnes, that Dost Mahomed 
Khan docs not appear in so unfavourable a light to us as we were led to 
anticiiiate. The Ameer had assuredly good grounds for complaining of the 
manner in which his earnest prayers and overtures for our friendship and 
assistance were received. He never cpuld extract a single specific pledge 
from the British envoy, but-merc vague promises, which were met, on the otlier 
hand, by tlie detail^ assurances of the Bussian agent, who was soliciting 
his alliance at the same moment. It remains to 'be proved whether the 
Shah Shoojali and the Suddozye tribe are really of any consequence in 
pAffghanistan, or can maintain their supremacy over the Baruksqres; but, 
above all things, it is plain that Russia has not specifically disavowed the 
proceedings of her ambassador at the court of Persia, and the intrigues of 
his subaltern. Captain Vickovitch. Count Nesselrode’s r^ly to the de¬ 
mands of our forei^ secretary is vague and unsatis&ctoiy in every sense of 
the word. * * 

But however compromised our Indian empire was by oqf unfovourable 
policy in Persia, wliich has had die result of throwing tliat power headlong 
upui the divided states of Affghanistan, it was hardly less so by the invete¬ 
rate hostility which existed between Dost Mahomed Khan and 'Runjeet 
Sing, our barrier power and advanced guard upon the north-western frontier. 
The religious hatred'which divides the Seyks and the Affghans is in 
fimt at we root of the perpetual quarrels which-agitate them, and not 
the seizure of Peshawer and Cachmere by die ruler oif Lahore> the former 
of which acts by-Runjeet Sing,'in terms of treaty with the ShaiPShqojah in 
1684, when the latter made his unsuccessful attempt to recover his dominions, 
was the' immediate cause of 'those difierences between bim and Dost Ma- 
homed.whidi Sir Alexander Bumes was sent to adjust b;^Britisbmediation. 
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So lonjy therefore asDost^ahomed swayed the massof the Afl^hannation and 
refused to be at peace with the Seyks, two courses alone ipmained fdt |our 
gQvemment to adopt: either to offend our powerful ally Kunjeet Sing by 
obliging him to surrender to tbe usurp&r the city of Peshawer, ced^ to him 
»apd his lieira for ever by the legitinute though dethroned Sliah; or to 
recognise the claims of die latter by an active interference in the affairs of 
Afl^ianistan, draw dghter the bonds of alliance with the Seyk ruler^ and 
check with an overwhelming demonstration of force at once the irrupCioh of 
die Persians, the intrigues of their colony at Caboul, and the sdll more 
dangerous, though insipious advances of. Russia, laid bare by the vigilance 
of our able envoy. Vxtd Auckland moreover, by taking the decisive step 
of marching an army into the seat of, war, showed in the &ce of the world, 
and ill the teedi of Russia, that he took up die gdimtlct thrown down by 
that power, and by those means forced from her cabinet the mean disavowal 
of her agents, Count Simonich and Captain' Vickovitch. That jshe had an 
evident interest in the designs of the Barukzyc brodiers against the Prince 
of Herat and die holder of Peslisfwcr, is proved by the extraordinary fiict, 
that in the treaty between them'and the Shah of Persia, which was rati¬ 
fied and confirmed by Rpssia, the Shah of Persia was bound to provide 
in the case of the discomfiture of the chiefs of Candahar, not only die 
expenses of the war, but also as much land in Persia as theti might be 
dispossessed of in Candahar; and also by anodicr important circumstancudiat 
Russia had bound herself (according to die declaradon of die P^ian 
■envoy at least) to keep the western fronder of Persia quiet during die 
Shah’s absence with his army at Herat, by stationing a force sufiicient to 
keep die Turcomans in check iii that direcdon. It is no wonder that the 
virtue of Dost Moliomed and his reliance upon Bridsh protection gave way 
befoxc such bribes, more especially when the alteri^dve was a war with 
Persia, backed by Russia, and his own rdadves against him — in die case 
that he sided witli English olliaiice backed by no specific advantages or pro¬ 
mises whatever, but, on the contrary, binding him to admit die cession of 
of Peshawer to his mortal enemy.' He lias consequendy dirown himself en¬ 
tirely into the hands of die Russian and Persian party; and so long as he con¬ 
trols the resources of the principal pordou of the country, Afiglianistan must 
be ranked with onr enemies. Persia and Affghaniston, backed by Russian 
money liberally spent, might prove more than amatchfiirthe barrier power 
of our ally Runjeet Sing; ana were his country subdued, the signal would be 
instantaneously given for the insurrccdon of ^ India. Or, arguing on the* 
supposidon dfht I^ord Aijcldand had not taken the prompt and decisive 
measure for which he has been condemned, we would have had reason to 
dread that the ruler of Lahore, unable to make heafl agunst the storm 
which assailed him, and the religious crusade whieh Dost Mahomed has 
threatened to preach against him and liisrace of hated schismadcs through- 
outall Mohammedan countries, wouldjiave been tempted to join the alliance 
of our fees, and give the signal from the banks of ,tiie Indus of a new ^ar- 
ddpn of the riches of India. Runjeef s army, be it remarked, was organised 
by a French general, now deceasra, who was recendy received at -]paris,by 
Louis Philippe in the ntost gracious manner; end Riinjeefs health is so pre¬ 
carious that the probable event of bis demise would in thp case of 'longer 
delay have openra up other combinadons among the inheritors of his power, 
of which itvs difficult to calculate the results. Russia too ha^ it is siisj^ted, 
made overtures to him already through a special envoy. 

Afthougb Dost Mahomed at present holds the sway in Caboul, and his- 
brotbp^ at Coiidafaar, it is cooMendy reported that ne is not so popular 
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as tfie^Shah Shoojah^ 'who is of the tribe of the Saddozyes; which indeed 
was pVored in the latter’s campaign to recover his throne in 1834) where 
every thing was gained by his own popularity and again lost by one 
of those fortuitous battles or surprises by which Asiatic principalities are 
so often won and lost. Still the Barukzye tribe are sufficiently influ>< 
ential to make it good policy in Lord Auckland ter oiler them an honour¬ 
able retreat) or the possession of their dominions in jagheer or feudality to 
Shah^hoojah, 

Be it as it may) England would not now certunly have so favourable an 
opportunity for ^ving the signal of a new crusade agmnst Russia as when 
the insurrection at Warsaw was ft)r a mpment victoriobs; but for the result 
we should liave no fear) for all Europe would respond to it. ~ ' 


THE PLANTING OF PLEASURE GROUNDS. 

In Isioudon’s Suiw’lan Gardener^ the author) when describing a villa in the 
Italian style, suggests tliat die giounds should be planted with the same 
kinds of trees and shrubs as are generally used in the gai-dcns and grounds 
of villas in Italy, in order that the style of the groimds may be in accord¬ 
ance with that of the house. This is a good idea; and, if adopted, it would 
no doubt produce a btrikin^ and, in this country, a novel eifect. Tlici'e 
also appears no reason why this mode of planting should be confined to 
villas ill the Italian s^le, as it is just as applicable to every other. Every 
country formerly had its style of gardening as well as of building; and we 
may just as well adopt the one as the other. Nay, if we take one, it is 
better to take both; as we shall thus present a perfmt picture to the eye, 
instead of an unfinished one, and the style of ancient gardening may, of 
course, be quite as well adapted to modem wants as that of ancient building. 

Nearly all the modern British villas may be divided into the following 
kinds: those in the Gothic style, including castles, abbeys, and Elizabethan 
or old English mansions ; those in the classic style, including Grecian and 
Roman villas; those in the modem Italian style; those built m imitation of 
Swiss cottages, or otlier fancy cottages; and solid square houses, in what 
may be called iqodern English style. All these kinds of villas may have 
distinct styles of gardening adapted to them; and every lover of harmony 
will easily comprenena how much the geheral efiect of tlie landscape Would 
be improved, if these varied stjrles were generally attended to. Let us now 
inquire in what Way gardens and pleasure grounds may be made to accord 
with each of the different kinds of villas which have been enumerated. 

' We will first .take a Ayle of building purely English, viz. the baronial 
castle —^ the ancient use of which* was to seiye as a place of shelter and 
’defence. Every thing in the style' of building of one of these ancient resi¬ 
dences bore reference to the purposes for which it was designed. The walls 
were massive, and famished with battlements; the exterior windows small 
and few; and the entrance so contrived as to be easily barricaded. The 
building itself generally formed a quadrangle, surrounding an inner cour^ 
with watch-towers at each comer; and ft was either, built on a i^k, 
<Rr surrounded by a deeo moat with a drawbridge. The rooms were sinaJl; 
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and th<^ intended for the female part of the femily generally looked into 
the .inner court Modem imitators have retained the principal featilres of 
the ancient casde. The quadrangular building sdll remains, with its inner 
court, arched gateway, watch-towel's, and battlements; but the moat has 
r disappeared, and the steep rock has been abandoned; while the principal 
rooms have been rendered spacious, and tlieir latge’windows have been 
placed in the exterior wall, instead of looking only into the inner couit. 

The gardens of the casdes of the Norman diic^ins were generally con¬ 
fined to the iimer court; and, from die few descripdons diat have been 
handed down to us, jhis inner court appears to liave been planted as a 
labyrinth; the trouble experienced by strangers in threading which, appear 
iohavea^rded unspeakable deUghttothe highborn damsels who sate at 
their windows above. The pleasure ground at this period appears to liave 
consisted of an enclosed park; whidi bore more resemblance to a large 
field than to what modems call a park, as ground appears to. have been 
always cleared to form it; and, ndr doubt, die object in making it was to 
secure a clear space round tlie casde, so that no enemy might be able to 
approach it unobserved. A litde later we find an orchard or grove de¬ 
scribed, divided by straight walks at right angles, and widi a mound in the' 
centre, writhen about with degrees, like cockil shelles, to come to the top 
without payn.” This orchard did not consist of fruit-trees, but was, pro¬ 
bably, first only a pordon of the natural wood which was left .when the 
park was fenced out, through which walks were cut, while a space was 
cleared in die centre for an artificial mound. We hoar - nothing of fruit- 
trees, nor, indeed, of any trees, being planted, and nothing of any kind- of 
flowers 'bu.t the rose. Our warlike ancestors appear to have cared little for 
the delicacies or refinements of life: diey lived upon bread and meat, and 
probably never tasted vegetables, or, indeed, fruit, lyiless perchance some 
preservra fruits were presented to the ladies of die femily by die nuns of 
some neighbouring convent 

To confine the gardens and pleasure grounds of a modem baronial resi¬ 
dence within die limits of those of the ancient one, would be as absurd as 
to retain the small rooms and narrow windows of the ancient casde in the 
modern one. All that is required is to present a sufficient dpproxim'adon to 
the ancient style of gardening to keep up the illusion created by the style of 
die castle. Of course it will not be necessary to place the flower<garden in 
the inner courts as the space would be much too small for a modern garden; 
and besides the windows of the principal apartments are no longer made to 
look into it, but are placed in die exterior walls. The principal pleasure 
garden must therefore be on what is called die drawing-room front of the 
casde* the grounds within sight of which are ffiways more decorated than 
those on the entrance front; and both gardens must be surrounded by on 
embatded wall, to give the idea of that being available for the purposes 'of 
defence. Beyond mis wall may spread a broad expanse of lawn, with small 
groups ofehrubs and low trees scattered at considei’able.distances, so os merely , 
to connect the lawn with the woody scenery beyond. On the entrance front 
there need only be two grass-plots, divided by a gravel approach in a straight 
line; there being a sort pf sunken ditch cpvered with grass between the 
level surface of the grass-plot andr the outer wall, to give the idea of its 
havin(i» been the bed of the old moat; while the gravel road is carried on a 
level over what may be supposed to have been the drawbridge. 

On the drawing-room front there should be an architectural terrace, ter^ 
minatibg at each end in a stone alcove, and with flights of steps leading 
down into the garden below. This garden should be laid out in jrtraight 
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lines and sqnare compartments, with a sundial, -status or some (4her ob¬ 
ject ib stone) in^he centre of each; and a fountain should be placed in the 
centre of the garden. Thetcompartments may be divided, if the gardmi^is 
to be in the most ancient style, with closely clipped hedges; but it would 
be more in accordance with modem taste, without passing the.lknits of* 
a^ptation, to make die garden quite architectural, with stone curbs to 
divide the beds, and stone arbours^ or wood painted and sanded to imitate 
stone? to sit in. There should be no large trees in diisgarden; foritmustbe 
observed that the orchard or grove was never within the moat, though what 
was called the garden always was; and that largq trees near the house 
would completely destroy the idea of its being a fortress, as tiiey would in¬ 
terfere with the arrows and other wfapons of defence used by the inha¬ 
bitants of the casde. 

The principal shrubs and low trees. Which would be suitable for the 
garden and orchard of a baronial ctusde in the climate of Britain, are the 
juniper, the hawthorn, the barberry, dTe spin^le-tree, the holly, St. John’s 
wort, purging buckthorn,' sea liuckthom, double-blossomed and common 
furze, common broom, several kinds of roses and brambles, the mountain 
ash, foe wild cherry, foe white beam-tree) foe elder, foe red dogwood, foe 
Quelder rose) foe wayfaring tree, foe privet, foe heath, foe spurge laurel, se¬ 
veral kinds of willows, foe sweet-gale, diecrowbeny, foe cronberiy, butclier’s 
broom, and some few others. In the orchard or grove there miglit also be 
the liazd and foe hornbeam; while-in foe park .scenery sliould be die 
oak, foe beech,- foe ash, die common maple, the sycamore, and die Scotch 
elm. The woodbine, die dog-rose, foe traveller’s joy or wild clematis, and the 
ivy, should be introduced in all situations suitable for climbing plants. 

The gardens of an abbey afford a wider scope. The monks were very 
fond of gardening;.and they grew vegetable luxuries of which die neigh¬ 
bouring barons had no iflea. At the present day, no luxury can. be enjoj'ed 
by one class of foe community which is not in some degree accessible to 
all; but the c^ was different in the feudal times. Then, every-baronial 
residence was a fortress, beyond die limits of wliich its inlaibitants rarely 
stirred, except for warlike purposes; and every tiling new was looked -upon 
with suspicion. The monks were -wiser, because they were better informed; 
and many a foreign vegetable luxury was culdvatcd in the rich gardens of 
an abbey«foat might have been sought for in -vain in all die gardens of the 
lay lords. The abbejw were, indeed, generally placed on die richest land 
in foe vicinity — in foe bosom of some fertile valley, watered by a runnii^ 
stream. The gardens were-laid out with verdant teiraces, and low walls 
for fruit-trees; and, .though-they were pardy planted mfo the same kinds 
of tr^ and shrubs*as those enumerated for the baronial - residences, diey 
had, mim their constaht communication widi the monks of other countries 
many others. Many foreign trees and shrubs have, indeed, been found in 
the gardens of ancient abbeys much larger than the generally supposed 
of their introduedon would seem to warrant; and which, veryprot^Iy, 
•were r^isrii 1^ the monks from seeds obtained from Italy, and other coun¬ 
tries. Thus a much greater latitude may be allowed for the imitation of 
abbey gardens fogn any other, as we scarcely know what plants were known 
to foe monks. - > ' 

The Elizabefoan mansion was a lar^ manor-house, not conBt||fGted for 
foe purposes of defence so much as for foose of hospitality. The moat was 
sdll retained; but it was more for show than use, and because long habit 
hi^ Bwooiat ed it with foe idea of a baronial residence. The garden to foe 
mAMinii nFBs sdll Miff and formal) divided into compartments^ ^di fountuns 
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and with an architectural‘wrafee bounded''J)y'll stcme^^h^ ' 
»trade, and l^ing into the garden by flights of steps; but fhe^rboure’weife 
no longer of stone, and the lands of trees were more varied.' This was the^ 
rf filigree parterres, and.‘* varioils devices ” cut in trees, and of ItoIm with 
rwaterworks. Every garden Imd its labyrinth, and its wodd cut’ iiito sQtne 
strange &ncy, such as the goose-foot or star. There were alsd covered walks, 
high clipped hedges, and verdant terraces. 

The fiower-gardens for an Elizabethan villa of' modem tim^ riiould 
have a straight walk down the middle, with the ground divided ifito coiiii- 
partments on each 8ide« In the comers of these compartments should hte a 
few clipped box-trees, yews, and junipers. There should be a wildeitaess 
or labyrintli, widi hornbeam hedges; and fountains and -waterworks as 
far as practicable. An arbour cut in box or hornbeam, or in a large 
phillyrea, ypw, or alatemus, high clipp^ hedges, covered walks, a parterre 
of embroidery work, with the crest of the f^fly, or some oAer device, 
formed in neat rows of box, ^and a Jsnot or other figure traced in box, witli 
the spaces filled in with different colonred earths, like toys for children, as 
Lord Bacoii expresses it,—complete a garden in this style and, if well and 
tastefully managed, it wfll have a very good effect. The clipped evergreens 
are cut into their requisite forms' by puttipg a framework of wire of the pro¬ 
per sh^pe over them, and clipping tlie branches and leaves to it. The pat¬ 
terns of embroidery are first traced on paper and divided into squares ;■ the 
ground is then divided into large squares, and the corresponding parts' of 
the pattern traced on it. 

Tlie trees and shrubs suitable for an Elizabethan garden and plea- 
saunce*’ are the cypress, the spruce fir, the arbor vitae, the sweet bay, the 
box, the English elm, the lime, the plane, the sweet chesnut, the walnut, 
the ilex or evergreen oak, the Scotch pine, the arbutus, the lilac, the gum 
cistns, the rosemary, southernwood, the white cliiflbing and upright'yellow 
jasmines, the Grerman tamarisk, Spanish broom, the lavender, the ^thasa 
frutex, the garden syringa, the laburnum, the Judas tr^, the laurestinus, 
the yucca, and* abundance of roses. In the kitchen garden there might be 
apricots, peaches, almonds, mulberries, minces, &c.. As it was tjie custom 
in those days to ipix fruit-trees with other trees in the shrubberies, there 
might be a large mulberry on the lawn, and large ch.erry, apple, and pear 
trees, mixed with the trees bordering it, with a large-walnut in* dome^ fa- 
-votpable situation. Roses and lilacs were the favourite flowers. A little 
leier tJie phillyrea’and alternus became favourite shrubs; and all the skill 
of the cultivator was called into action to produce variegated hollies. , In 
tlie earliest riurserymen's catalogues that have been handed down to us, the 
number'of these variegated hollies is quite surprising, and the taste coi||fnued 
as late Ha the reign of Anne. • 

' It IS difficult to' say what the garden was of an ancient Grecian villa, 
since neither descriptions nor models of the villas of the ancient Greeks 
have been handed down to us. However, as modern architects have adopt^ 
the form of the nucieiit temples for what they call Grecian villas, it will 
snrely be allowable ibr the hiodern landscape-gardener to take tUe Athenian 
public walks-as a model for the grounds.' These public walks were planted 
.with-oriental plane-trees, and watered with purling streams,^ on the banks of 
wiiich ttiriw olives; Under the trees, or rather in the recesses of the groves', 
'arere pUused statues, votive alters,, and ornamental urns and tombs, which 
were- surrounded with cypresses, and overhung with^ ivy. The poet's 
narcissfls' and the -crocus were the favourite flowers of tll^'Oreeks. 

- T^lie grpiinds of a modern Grecian villa should display nothing stiff or 
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ia the acenory. J£ a terrace be raised under the dra'4kg*roQD 
wiudp^ with a gram waJk for exercke in winter, it should be bordered, 
widifgHnsy wfaiSi sliould slope gently down, and form part of the lawn. iPie 
lawn itself should consist of graceful swdls and falls, with wood tastefully 
disposed, and a lake or river within sight of die house, llie flower-gardeia 
t^ljid look best in some romantic glen, or natural hollow; or, if the 
situation bhonld not aftbrd cither, it may be connected with the bouse by a 
conserimtoty, or a walk bordered by trellises covered widi climbing shrubs, 
pr by similu shrubs trained up stakes, and liangiug in festoons from one> to 
the other. There may be bauets of flowers on the, lawn, a veranda to one 
of the sidc^ of the liouse, and numerous temples, gnpips of sculpture, and 
statues, erected in the grounds. In fliort, this style allows a great latitude 
to taste: Confining, of course, the statues, 8tc. to classical subjects, and bear- 
ipg in mipd that the Greeks ddighted in shady groves, and in Ae sight of 
water. ^ ^ • 

The trees suitable for the pleasurc^'grounds of a Grecian villa are the 
orioptal plane, the ilex o^evergreen oak, Quercus lihcuius, die velonia oak, 
(Q. scgilops), Q. ballota, and Q.coccirera; the Constantinople nut (Corylin 
Coluriia), the hop homboam, the stone pine, the pinaster, Finns halepensis, 
P. maritima, the silver fir, Abies or Picea cepbalonica, the evergreen cypress, 
Juniperus oxycedrus, pboeniceo, lycia, and macrocarpa; several kinds of 
shrubby asparagus; several kinds of smilax, Berberis cretica, Tberis seniiier- 
vircns, the common caper (on rockwoik, in a sheltered situation); several 
kinds of cistus and heliantbemum; tree pink, tree flax; several kinds of 
St. John's wor4 die common horse^hesnut, Acer monspessulanum, A. cre- 
ticum, and A. obtusifolium, broad leaved spmdle-tree; several kinds of 
rhamuus, Christ's diorn,pi8tachia nut>tree» Pistachia Lcntiscus, KbusCotinus; 
several kinds of genista and (^dsus. Antbyllis barbarjovis, Coronilla 
cmerus, Medkago arborea, Rosa sempervirens, Rubus tomentosus, the snowy 
mespilus, I’ynis chamie-mespilus, P. salicifolia, Cratciigus tanacetifolia, 
Azarolus, and orientalis; the almond, dwarf almond, Piunus Mabaleb, die 
common laurel, Bupleurum frudeosum, fly>honey8uckle, Diospyros Lotus, 
Periploca grseca, Duke of Argyle’f|teartree, lavender, Jerusalem sage, apple* 
bearing sage, dittany of Crete, sweet bay; several kinds of daphne^ elseognus, 
Aristolochia sempervirens, several euphorbias, fig-tiees, mulberries, and the 
Europeai\ netde-tree. The walnut and die sweet chesnut were also fiivoiirite 
trees with the Greeks; but the oriental plane^ appearing to have been pre¬ 
ferred by the Athenians to every other, should predominate in die park 
scenery, with the silver fir, sjone pine, and pinaster. Willows^ may be 
also introduced, from the resemblance of their silvery foliage at a dis^oe to 
that of the olive ;* and the ivy, Periploca grieca, and Ari^lochia sem- 
pervirens, should be Ranted in every situation suitable for climbiim pUmts, 
The poet’s nwpissus, the crocus, and other bulbs were the nvomite 
flowers. 

Tlie ancient Roman villa, which, as built in modem tuqes, ipi^r be con¬ 
sidered as a modification of the Grecian, should liave a fiirmol flowerngarden 
(ns die Romans were fond of dift geometric style), with terraces lea^g 
to it, and fountains. A &w box and rosemary bushes may be clipped into 
examples of the topiary art; and the stone pine should be introdneed 
wherever practicable. Roses, poppies, lilies, violets, hyacindis, and the 
jioet's narcissus, were die fisvounte flowers of the Romans; the*cherry, the 
peach, the apricot, and die pomegrauat^ were dieir &yourtte fruit-trees; 
and the myrde and sweet IxQr their flivoarite shrubs. The netdb-tree and 
voi* 111 . * * 
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diifereD4|kmds of onuige-treea were also &vourites. Thdr gardena^were 
,8U7ounded with hedges of, box or rosenuuy, and they contained abundance 
of iitatuea and fountains. * 

llie Italian villas should have terraces, a veranda, or logguUf and a con¬ 
servatory. The flower-garden may resemble that of the ancient Koman 
villa, and the grounds those of the Grecian villa; while the trees may com¬ 
bine both, with the addition of Pinus Laricio, the Lombardy poplar, the 
Turkey oak, the Neapolitan and other nuiplcs, various kinds of tiiori% the 
catalpa, tlie Judas tree, botli tlie laburnums, Pyrus spcctabilis, the holly, 
the box, common and Portugal laurels, arbutus, phillyrea, rhododendrons, 
daphnes, yucca% azalpas, lilacs, cistuses, colntea, Arundo donox, butolier's 
broom, and many others. , 

As characteristic of Italian sceueiy,” says Mr. Loudon, the vine 
ought to be planted, and allowed to climb up the trees, not for the sake of 
its fruit, but for effect; and one of the* best kiii^s for this purpose is the 
claret grape, on fuscount of tlie colouf of its leaves in autumn. The pome¬ 
granate, die phillyrea, and*the ilex, are highly characteristic of Italian 
gardens; the stone pine and Aruiido donax (the Italian reed) of Italian 
Mcnery; and die agave and the orange-tree, in tubs or vases, of Italian villas. 
The most diaracteristic shrubs of the hardy flowering kind are die cistus 
and the cytisus. The Hiiscus hypopliyllum and die shrubby species of 
aspanigiis ai’c also found more frequeiidy in Italy than in any other part of 
Luroiic, unless w'o except Greece .”—{Suburban Gtardetteri p. 360.) It fbrtja- 
nately happens, for die imitator of an Italian villa near l/iiidoii, that thePiuns 
Laricio, the stone pine, and the pinaster, which are the commonest pines in 
Italy, bear the smoke remarkably well, “ as may be seen,” continues Mr. Lon¬ 
don, by examining the trees of thb species in the arboretum of Messrs. 
L^ddiges. and conqiaring their appearance with that of the American 
pines, and even the Scotch pines, growing beside them.”— (Ibid.) 

The flower-garden of an Italian villa may be laid out in an arabesque 
pattern, and planted with carnations and pinks, stocks and wall-flowers, which 
are all favourite flowers in Italy; and with tulips, narcissi, crocuses^colchicums, 
cyclamens scillas, and Neapolitan violcta^'llie Italians are also particularly 
fond of Chinese roses, which should be disposed in a roseiy or rose-garden, 
bourn climbing roses may be trained over trellis-work, or enpyramide, widi 
die aid of a slight wooden frame. Along the terraces, and iiv the con- 
servatoiy, should be plants in large tubs or stone vases, cousisdng of orange- 
trees, several large aloes or agaves, pomegranates, oleanders, myrtles, rose's, 
and jasmines. In Italy diey fn*queudy have painted imitations of aloes in 
{wU; and, consequently, these might be introduced, if thought desirable. 

ITie Swi^ cottage, to preserve an* appearance of con^tency, should be 
|dare<l in wild Alpine scenery, among rocks and moiUitains. The’pl^ure 
grounds should be planted with larches, Finns Ceinbra, the^irch, and other 
moiintain trees. There should be rustic bridges over a stream of water, widi 
a chapel «r some rustic building near a lake. 'Fhere should be no bremjjth 
of lawn, no appearance of fertile field: all should be abrupt and picturesque. 
It is hardly possible to imagine a greates contrast than should exist between 
the sceiwry near a Swiss cottage and tliat near an abbey: the one should 
lie full of startling contrasts and wild and picturesque beauty, like a picture 
of Salvator ICbsa’s, and the other should present a scene of calm repose, 
fertilitv, and. richness. The grounds of other cottages may be laid out 
^ordvi^ to the fancy of tlie proprietor, guided in some degree by the style 
in which die cottage is built. 
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The grounds of the square English mansion should present th^ repose 
and fienness of jhose of on abbey, combined irith ail the improvements of 
modern times. The park should be extensive, well wooded, and wrfl 
watered, widi occasional brradth of lawn, so as to show to advanta^ the 
rich green sward in which England excels every other country. There 
should be a shrubbery adjoining the house of ornamental shrubs; in which, 
towards die £irtbcr extremity, should be interspersed some trees, to unite 
with die masses of wood beyond. There should be a flowcr-gsiden, with 
the flowers planted in beds, so as to form masses of difierent colours; and 
thc'TC may be other flower-gardens, planted in lUiforeiit ways. There 
should be an American ground, and a rose-garden; and, if the proprietor be 
fond of trees and shrubs, there may be an arboretum. At any rate, there 
may be a pinetum, a willow ground, or oak forest, in which the diflerent 
species may be'colleoted; and whjph may bo planted with attention to 
picturesque clFect as well as to botaniical science. Should there lie an 
island, it, and the banks of the lake inVhich it lies, may be planted with 
the different species of alders, poplars, and willows; and if there should be 
hilly ground, tliat may be set apart for the pine and fir tribe. It is by no 
means necessary to plant an arboretum irt strict accordance with botanical 
arrangement, as even botanists do not always agree as to the position bf the 
orders: all tliat is requisite is to keep all the species of each genus tog(‘tlier; 
and, as tar ns practicable, the different genera of an order. It is also 
unnecessary to plant all the known trees and shrubs ro as to form a complete 
arboretum. A proprietor may take any genus or any genera he may prefer, 
or which may suit his grounds, and illustrate them, without caring for the 
uthei's. 

'I'hese remarks arc only intended to oifor a very slight outluie of a picture 
which the reader iiia^ fill up according to his own taste; but tlicy may 
affoi'd materials fur thinking; and, in skilful iiands, could not fail in pro-* 
duOiiig striking eflects. 
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BENJAMIN constant. 

Of all the individnala who distingaiahed themselves in the senatorial tronsao- 
tions of the French Revolution-of 1789, of the Restoration in 1815, and of 
tlie subsequent period to the Revolution of 1830, there is not one whtf poa* 
sesses such remarkable claims upon our attention as Benjamin Constant, 
not merely for the sleepless zeal and indomitable courage with which he 
advocated the great cause of liberty, even to the last moment of his exist¬ 
ence, but because his. life and his services have not yet been chronicled as 
felly and impartially as they deserve. We do not propose in this present 
paper to fill this strange blank in contemporary histo^, but rather to trace 
the outlines of the materials from) whence the desideratum i^to be sup¬ 
plied. h ** 

Benjamin Constant was bom in the year 1768» at Lausanne in Switzer¬ 
land. He began his studies in the nniversi^ of Edinburgh, and completed^ 
them at Erlangen in Germatiy. lilarly cmbued with-the ardent tlieories of 
political liberty which prevailed amongst his countrymen, hb mind derived 
additional excitement from the study of the constitution and the glories of 
the Grecian republics. In the Revolution which had then broken out in 
France, die enthusiastic youth imagined that he sav^ the regeneration of 
that country's government^ and a promise of the adoption of the simple 
mannen and customs which dbtingubhed ancient Greece. Indeed, his 
active fancy had impressed him with the revival of the golden age. He 
fervently sympathised widi the reformers of France, and looked upon her 
heroes and legislators as the peculiar instruments of Providence selected to 
re-establish peace, prosperity, and liberty throughout Europe. No wonder, 
then, that he resigned the office of chamberlain which he had held *for 
more dian a year at the little arbtocratic court of Brunswick, where his 
ideal French nadon was treated with die most marked contempt; the lo^ 
lordlings of the realm not deigping even to permit it to rank among die 
European nations since the outbreak of die Revolution. Although he was 
compelled during hb residence at that court to restrain hb feelings and 
sentiments, young Constant felled not to con over and over again the bril¬ 
liant exploits- of a Jourdan, a Moreau, a Joubert, and a Hoche, as given 
(though greatly disfigured by a jealous censorship) in the German journab; 
nor could his imagination feil of being impressed with the splendours of 
the Convention, as it stood in its noble position before Eunqie. That body, 
without money, without credit, or consolidated governnBnt, had succeed^ 
^ot only in defending France against the hostility of armed Europe as well 
as of the insidious factions at home, but had also gjven e^t to her man¬ 
dates throughout the whole range of countries from the Pyrenees to the 
Rhine; hnd then, after having attained tflese triumpliant results, hadcre- 
lin^uished the instrument by which it-had achieved them, resigning its 
autuority of its own free will, and leaving behind a republic^ constitu¬ 
tion based upon the principles of liberty and moderation. ■ « 

Constant did not long remain a dbtant admirer of these brilliant scenes, 
but proceeded at once to Paris, exulting in the expectation of meeting the 
master spirits of the age. Hb way lay through Prussia and Holirad, 
humiliated and struck down by the victorious armies of the r^ublic, — the 
former fercad to surrender all her possessions along the left shore of the 
Rhine^ and the latter having lost half her fleet} Dutdi Flauders, Yenloo, 
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Maestncht, and both shores of the Maas. In his passage through these 
countries, he found the .petty princes and statesmen, who» at the outbreak 
of the Revolution, were so confident in their threats against the Republic, 
reduced to the utmost consternation and dismay; while, on the other hand, 

I the people were breathlessly awaiting the approach of the streaming banner i 
and the rolling drum, which were to announce to them tlie coming of the 
Gallic legions, whose watchwords were liberty and equality. U^n his 
entr^ce into ^ capital of France, where he anticipated scenes of grandeur, 
sublimityj and peace, he was destined to an overwhelming disappointment. 
The first object he saw was a cartful of some twenty gens-d’armes, wlio 
were being 1 m to the scaffold for having joined th^ insurgents in their 
excesses on the 1st of Prmrial. The streets .of Paris had the gloomy ap¬ 
pearance of a field of battle on the morrow after the strife. Only two days 
previous to his arrival, the doors of the palace where the Convention held 
their assemblies had been forced ^y p drunken mob, who insulted and 
threatened the members, and for twelve succe^ive hours plunged tlie city 
into a state of consternation paralleled only by the disgraceful scenes of the 
re^ of terror. 

This was die first political disappointment of B. Constant. His feelings 
were however soon amply recompensed, by the proclamation of the consti¬ 
tution of the year HI. 

In the French journals and even on the rostrum of the Chambre des 
Deputes that constitution is still discussed with all the zeal and ardour of 
present interest, a circumstance which puzzles not a little the .philosophy 
and penetration of strangers. The fact, however, is that the French are 
now, in political matters what tlie English were at the time when their 
Magna Cbarta was proclaimed. The French, like schoolboys talk about 
grammatical rules while the English are too old, and too far advanced in 
the minutiae and practice of a representative government, to fritter away 
thdir time'in discussing the elementary principles. 

Not long since two French papers the one ministerial, and the -odier 
belonging to the opposition, amused themselves and tlie public by discuss¬ 
ing the merits of this stune constitution, with a zeal as spirited and pointed 
as if the present wel&re of the nation depended on it. 'llie one was of 
opinion, tiiat France was never 1^ free than during the five years the 
above constitution was in force, while tiie other maintuned precuely the 
reverse, and with much industry and ingenui^ laboured to prove that the 
extensive provisions contuned in it for the maintenance of liberty in 
general far surpassed-even those of the English constitution. Like the 
two travellers, who disputed about the colours of the chameleon, both parties 
may be right. 

. Of all the ephemeral constitutions whidi have mouldered upon the shelvea- 
of the archives of Paris, none had been so distinguished by the unanimous 
and cordial consent of idl parties as that of the year III. At no period 
of vFrench history certainly was, the ruling party so' little distract^ by 
internal division, as at the period when the Convention produced and 
proclaimed that constitution. The re-action of the 9th Tliermidor had 
partially subsided, and the Jacobins, who afterwards twjpe combated against 
the wiodem te republicans, were as yet without influence. All hearts seemed 
to-go'with the Convention, and the bitterest raemies of the government of 
the day (and they were numerous both in .the ranks of the royalist and 
the levellers) united in admiration of tiie men whose efforts in tlie cause of 
true liberty were so conspicuous and earnest. 

The spirit in which the Convention was composed deserved this universal 
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liiniiagei -'Tbo members of that body .wotie- not duMen on the ^roond 6f 
^ Urdi or rank oxchniTdyi but' arere adected on the ground of integrity, 
past services, experience^ -and wisdom. most striking feature, how> 

' ever, which revealed the character of the G)nvention, and at the same time 
tgave high promise to France of'the future, was the adoption of the Englibh , 
parliamentary- procedure, whidi submits all Questions relative to new laws, 
or' the abrogation of old, to the searching ordeal of tliree (tisctissions bdbie 
it is permitted to be entered on the statute book. The introduction of this 
policy, so widely at variance with the expeditious and impetuous legislation 
of the Revolution, couM not but be gratdul to those who desired to build 
up on the ruins of ab^lutism a national system of government. 

Tlie popular extension of the dective iranchise was another- guarantee of 
public liberty. It is true the Convention was compelled to suppress sevend* 
societies, in .apprehension of the danger likdy to result from tlie turbulent 
fiuitidns which .rankled in Paris, and also to interdict the return of the 
emigrant nobility; but the ^government of the country was iairly in the 
hands of the people, nor could any of the public functionaries, uxnn tlm 
director down to the lowest officer of tlie state, hold his place witiiont their 
sanction. Public opinion was predominant through the columns of a free 
and enlightened press. 

The circumstances immediately connected with tlie proclamation of the 
constitution, while they were grateful to tlie friends of freedom, could not 
but appear strange and anomdous iii the eyes of the monarchs of Europe. 
That constitution, previous to its prodaination, was laid -before the com¬ 
munity assembled in congregations throughout the realm, induding even 
the soldiery on the field of little, in order that its merits might be fairly 
and fully discussed, and accepted or rejected by tlie free will of the people. 
The ddiberations in the camp and throughout tlie country terminated in 
the unanimous adoption of the coustitution; and its proclamation was 
hailed with unfeigned joy by ail classes of society, as the means by, whikh 
pence and order were to be lestored to tlie nation. 

llie proclamation was accompanied by two decrees, to the effect that two- 
thirds of the Ckinvention should be re-appointed to the new legislative as¬ 
sembly, in order that the work of the former might not be destroyed by the 
latter. These decrees were sanctioned by all the departments, except diosc 
of Paris, whero royolists were still secretly lurking and exeroising the 
dark and complicated machinety of tlieir influence to thwart or neutralise 
every measure of the Convention, and distiuct and divide the attention of 
the people. 

It is not a little carious that young Constant, who had arrived in die 
capital glowing witli patriotism, should have commenced operations in die 
tanks of the intriguers against thaV constitution of which he was afterwards 
the ablest supporter. He had been introduced by some of his countrymen 
to Madame de Stael, whose house was the rendezvous at diat dme of the 
flo:wer of* the litera^ aiid polidcal genius of France. Here his personal 
beauty and the nobility of his mind drew upon him die nodee of society, 
and involved him in a variety of don^reus temptations: Madame de Staiil 
hetaelf felt a strong attachment for him, a feeling to which she yielded with 
all the enthusiasm and unreserve so peculiar to her in affairs of the heart. 
Thus, young and unknown as Constant was, he soon‘became .the-centre of 
that fiunous coterie, composed of foreign diplomatists, emmraots, disaffected 
journalists, and inffividuals of both sexes, who, thirsting m fiune, co-oper¬ 
ated sritk fierce - industry agunst die reforms which were taking place 
around ihrib. There .wete aeen, amoi^ others, Suard, Mmellet, Lacretelte 




lixe yovaiget^ Laharpe the witty»»Lauragau^ *^?'!^ 
aiidt>therS) whp were equally dissatisfied with * the .forniior wd present state 
of things. Amidst the gloomy and cai^e-worn countenancdi ot .those nval- 
contents, the blooming featum of* the .comely student,' with his long and 
^ gracefully flowing hair, exhibited a mqst striking contnuti He was eagerly 
listened to. when he gave his enthusiastic opinions on the. politics of the day, 
and supported them by the combined power of iofty eloquence and exten¬ 
sive ^rumtion. 

Previously to his appearance in the French metropolis, Benjamin Constant 
had visited England; but whsit he saw in the English aristocracy had such 
atL cflect upon his feelings, that on his return to France he renounced at 
once tlie titles ,and distinctions wlii^h had accrued to him from his own 
noble birth and family. A mind of this tone, so simple, so honest, so credu¬ 
lous of good, was of all others the most likely to become entangled in 
the meshes which the crafty are ever spreading abroad for the accomplish¬ 
ment of their own purposes. Moreoiiwr, liis mind had imbibed the mystical 
and obscure tenets of.the German philosophy; and from these he had built 
up in his imagination a sort of philosophical government, based on the vague 
notions of right and equality which were then floating tbrougli flic unsettled 
mind of Europe. The violent republicans, and those who yet clung to tlie 
desperate cause *of royalty, watchful to press into their service, at any expense, 
all tlie unappropriated italent, genius, and intellect they could win. over to 
tlieir cause, beset Constant immediately on his appearance in P^ris. A 
'crafty junta encompassed him. He was soon drawn into an exhibition of 
his powers, and found ready and obsequious listeners to his Utopian 
harangues, who never failed to laud to the skies his sentiments, and tlie 
eloquence with which they were propounded. Thus flattered and blinded, 
the inexperienced student was employed as a tool to carry out. the machina¬ 
tions of a faction. ^ ^ ' 

The first step he was induced to take was*the publication of three letters 
in the daily journals, in which he attacked the decrees regarding the reap¬ 
pointment of the two-thirds of the members of the Convention, l liese 
letters had a wonderful effect: they exhibited at once to the^ insidious circle 
that surrounded him a palpable demonstrafion of ability which promised to 
be of all-commanding service to that party who might be fortunate enough 
to enlistdt on their side. A mind of the calibre of Constant might not be 
proof against the sudden fascination of popularity; but it^ was not likely 
Uiat he could long bef deceived, or mistaken in his true- position. He soon 
perceived, in the anxious solicitude and importunity with which he was 
assailed, sufiicient reason for suspcctlug that all^ was not hoi;iest in the li^rts 
of Ills associates. ^Phe purity and sincerity of liis own motive^ and principles 
kept him free from* flie contamination* of faction, and ultimately his eyes 
were opened. He saw the fearful precipice, to the veiy brink of which he 
bad been drawn. He penetrated the real designs of his pretended friends, 
\4iicli he found to be nothing less than the extermination of the patriots, 
and the restoration of arbitrary power. He shrunk from the circle, aiid his 
fimt movement was to refute publicly tlie arguniOnts of the thfee epistles, 
by which he had made so many odious friends. His refutation, however, 
which he composed under the guidance of Louvel, as well as the* spe^h 
with which the latter defended it in the Convention, made scarcely .any im¬ 
pression on the public in comparison with the success, which attended the 
letters. Such lessons'are not lost on great minds, nor were these on Con¬ 
stant. They inspired-him with that prudence and circumspection wliicli 
diaracterised bis subsequent cariser, and for which he was afteryearda so 
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often blamed. His ulterior views were soon confirmed by the scenes of 
^ 13th Vindemiare. • ^ ■ ’, * 

The situation of the G)nTention bad become so critical, and the conduct 
of their opponents so daring, as to induce Buonaparte to place 800 guns at 
their disposal for fheir mere personal self-defence in tlie very liall of their | 
assembly. The true character of the Convention was exhibited in the 
moderate use which they 'made of their triumph over their adversaries. 
When tlie issue of that afiair placed in their power those individuals''who 
had piahned so industriously, and laboured so criminally in the insurrec- 
tipn of that period, wh^t wa^ the conduct of the Convention? Why, they 
would not see the crinynala as they came in their way; and when the sen¬ 
tinels, in the course of their duty, d^ected a proscribed individual, th^ 
cleared the path at once for his escape, rather than exercise that severity 
wliich the law would have justified. Not a single execution followud these 
events'} not even a prosecution suc^eedM tlie suppression of the .treason ; 
not a tingle hair of a single f^tor, although detected and manifest, leH to 
the ground. Constant could not fail to perceive a striking contrast lietween 
the patriots whose characters liad been so odiously painted in the saloon of 
Madame dc Stacl, and tiie liuiguage of the self-styled moderate party who 
had ranged tlicmselves around him as friends. He saw clearly die error he 
had committed, and in the refutation of his own letters proclaimed to the 
world die renunciation of the party. 

The true political career of Constant commenced, in the tribunate, a 
member of which he was appointed by Buonaparte. Of diis period he’ 
always spoke with self-con^laceocy and pleasure. Here he entered with 
great eclat the ranks of the opposition, and devoted his industry and genius 
to the cause of Jus darling liberty; and to these ranks and to that cause he 
adhered to the last moment of his life. But melancholy ebangm took plac$ 
after the year HI, diat gready deteriorated the machiiieiy of government. 
The Directory, while it remaiiled true to die principles of the constitution, 
deserved and received the vaiieration of all true patriots and of the French 
people, but it did not long maintain this fair character: the malignant 
genius of intrigue, of treachery|^ and stratagem, which had been upon the 
watch for a favourable moment from the commencement of die lievolution, 
seized it at last, and widi its blasting influence arrested the feir growdi of 
the tree of liberty, which henceforth bore no more fruit. The Directory 
lingered on for some time .disgracefully a mark for die finger of scorn and 
contempt; at length it was dissolved, and it passed (like a thing of shame) 
away from the memories of men pursued by the groan of universal execra- 
tion. ^ 

Although Constant clearly perceived the degenerating *picture of Frenob 
politics, as it gathered in the distance and sprem aroufld him,—although he 
distinedy saw the feding of that tree, whicji the Frendi pe<^le,had planted 
so enthusiastically,—and although he felt .that the cause of liberty was lost, 
he continued among the last of those who struggled to save the country. » 

Already in the first sitting of the tribunate he attacked a projected law 
of govemnfent with regard to the rightsHif that very assembly of which he 
was a naembor, and declared, in the presence of the First Consul, whose word 
had now become law since the 18tb Brumaire, that the proposed law was cal¬ 
culated 40 render all debate useless, to render the copsultations of the 
assemUy abbrtiv^ and to expose its proceedings to the contempt and ridi-- 
cide of Europe. Such was, however, the conmtion to whidi the assembly 
was subdued, such was ‘ ^ low tone to which tiie voice of liberty was re- 
dooed, that^e law'was received 4 nd passed. ■ Nor was .this all ^ for on the- 
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no^t day Ae wuse of the French nation and of liberQr were insulted by a 
severd article in jhe ** Moniteur” from the pen of Buonaparte himself cen« . 
suring-in unsparing terms the conduct of Benjamin Constant. * 

Buonaparte, who always in his preliminary steps preferred a conciliatory 
•policy, and who never had recourse to severe measures until these had fiiiJed,' 
said one day to Constant, ■** VHiy don’t you call on me in my private rooms 
and liave a friendly conversation on the subject, insteod of aeclainiing in 
the siAoon about equality 7” Tlie answer which Constant made must have 
fallen upon Napoleon like an acid upon an alkali. <*The constitution,” re¬ 
plied Constant, *‘has created a public rostrum to give effect to the senti¬ 
ments of French citizens, and of that right I will never fiiil to make a daily 
use for the purpose of combating the propositions of the First CohsuL” The 
natural power of Constant as a politician and orator cannot be better illus¬ 
trated than by the fact, that in the vpvy teeth of the corruption by which he 
was surrounded, and the overbearing pgwer of Napoleon, he succeeded in 
efiecting the rejection of two consular lh<nion8,^nd in rendering somewhat 
more ranstitutional, by means of amendments, another law concerning the 
justice of the peace. 

One day Buonaparte, furious at the success of his opponents, met the 
senate^ to whom he gave audience, with the .utmost ill humour, and tearing 
die carpet with the spurs of his boots, exclaimed, ** There sit on the lower 
benches of the tribunate about twelve or fifteen metaphysicians, who are only 
good to be drowned: they are like vermin in my coat whicli I must strike 
off. Let them not think that I am as easily to be attacked as Louis XVL” 
'Hie distaste which Buonaparte, at all times, manifested for the lofty and 
independent tone of Constant and his coadjutors was striking and undis- 
sumbled; but his hatred of the senatorial metaph 3 rsicians, as he called them, 
knew no bounds, when the members of the tribunate protested against the 
privilege of government to call the French nation "subjects.” Chenier 
exclaimed, at that time, from the rostrum, " Our armies have fer upwards 
of ten years combated for tbc purpose of making us citizens, and now we 
have become subjects.” ' Constant took a lively share in the discussion, and 
thundered forth vehemently and eloquently jgainst the slavish appellation. 
These scenes would, by the by, most certainly have been acted over again, 
after 'the Revolution of 1830, had his life been spared for some time longer. 

The constitution of die year VIII could by no means satisfy a man who 
entertained such broad and extensive notions of liberty. Since the period 
of his acquaintance with Madame de Staiil his active fiumlties liad been ■ 
incessandy engaged in writing, speaking, and agitating; in foct, his whole 
nature had become so deeply imbued with republican prlndples, and his 
jeaioui^ in the cause of national Uberty had so trained him in political 
action, that tile senatorial office became his adopted home. 

The restrictions which limited tiie utility of the semi-monarchical consti¬ 
tution were, however, but Ul calculated to afford opportunity for the exer¬ 
cise of his powers. Indeed it may be said that the occupatioh of the 
eloquent members of tiie senate was gone, the executive authority having 
the supremo right-to propose and maintain laws; and, what was more, that 
very executive being confided .to the hands of a single individual. The sole 
veto of the First Consul was sufficient to break down dl the apparent con¬ 
stitutional mock bulwarks against usurpation and the violation of public 
' liber^. Sa changed had the state of political affidrs become, that it was 
onmigh to know tiiat the proposition of a law emanated from tile govem- 
mentt or, what was the same thing, firom'the First 'Consul, to render all 
oj^oaition unavailable. The only privilege conceded to the trihunate was to 
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appoint a speaker of their bod^, to oppose or snppo^ in the legsdatiTe 
assembly, the proposed law; which assembly, after haring heard the 'argu* 
Aents on both sides of the question, was ordained sole arbitrator, either to 
adopt or reject that law, without consulting the tribunate. The senate^ on 
‘ the otlier hand, was nothing more than a sort of court of cassation, intended 
to remind the government of the existence of the constitution, whenever 
that body showed a disposition or attempted to pass its limit- Yet even this 
was but a shred of authorityfor, wliatever might be die theory of its ^wer, 
it n-as doomed in practice to be slighted and* insulted. . It more than once 
happened dint the -gorernment, in the prosecution of its views, exhibited, 
intentionally, die most marked contempt for the cohstitudon and the ae« 
semblies; frequently considering it unnecessary even to go through the fiirm 
of requesting their sanction to its projects. A shadow of something like 
constitudonai^ opposidon was, no doujbt, reserved for the tribunate; the 
members of which were certainly permitted to discuss die measures of 
government, but their oppositioif tftis nothing more than a pliaiitom, and 
their discussion like so- much smoko dispersed abroad in the atmosphere. 
Yet weak and ineffectual even as this opposition, as it was called, proved to 
be, it was enough to call forUi the anger of die First Consul, who issued a 
aenahu etmaHtm, by which it was reduced to fihy members, and Constant, 
Chenier, Daunou, Guinguenc, and many more stanch liberals, lost their 
seats. 

Arrested thus early in his political career. Constant redred in 1802 to 
Coppet, in Switaerland, in company with Ma^me de Staiil, who was then 
banished from France for her political intrigues. Constant now devoted 
his time to literature; and his great work on religion, which ho had begun 
in 1794 at Lausanne, made some progress during this period. Here, also, he 
composed a novel, “ Adolph,” in which were revealed the secrets of his own 
heart. Rest and tranquillity there was none for him, even in his retirement. 
Ilis political fame liad spread so far, and attracted the attention of the 
leading spirits of distant countries so generally, as to render m extensive 
correspondence widi die emigrants ahd great statesmen throughout Europe 
almost indispensable. He liad,already at Edinburgh formed the acquaint¬ 
ance of men who siibsequendy became celebrated — such, for instance, as 
Dr. Graham, Henry Erskine, Lord Buchan, John Wilde, and Mackintosh; 
acquaintances which afterwards ripened into friendship. His correspond¬ 
ence at this period also included N. M. Montmorency; tne Dukes of Broglio, 
Joiicourt, &c. while his old associates and fellow-labourers of the tribunate, 
Souvet, Chenier, lleoderer, Cabanis, and many others of the politicians of 
the Revolution,' sought on all occasions his advice an^ counseL Thus, it 
may be said, that although in the distance, and unconnected with the scenes 
in the political world, the spirit'of Constant continued to animate the affiiirs 
of many countries, and gave a secret, yet active, tone to their policies. 

There is one remarkable point connected with the life of Constant which 
is worth}^of observation; namely, that his most signal acts and distinguished 
writings owe their origin to some female inspiration. His correspondmira 
^vith Lady Hardenbuig, whom he afleifWards married, and who was herself 
a wntimental mystical poetess, probably gave rise to his great woric on 
religion. It was under the influence of the presence of Madame de Stabl, 
when At Coppet, that he wrote his femous pamphlet on ** The Form of 
Government.” His hatred against Buonaparte originated ynth that of the 
latter against De Steel, who had no sooner experienced persecution after her 
roturn ttwParls in 1798^ tlian Constant published his^* Essay on the Revolu- 
tionof 166<h” as an answer to that of Bonlay de la Meortbe; -in fact it was 
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ihe Bseendency of that lady over his ihiad wbidi more or leM-stimulated his 
pen ifi all his subsequent writings. In the sequel we shall also show, that, 
on the return of Napoleon from Elba, bis, Constan^^ equivocal conduct 
and change of opinion was mainly to be attnbated to the same fescinating 
influence. ' 

Having accompanied Madame de Stael once more to Paris, he took his 
departure for Germany, and arrived in 1804 at Weimar. Here he reposed 
in th( peaceful and classical company of Schiller, Goethe, Wieland, tiie 
historian Miiller, and otliers of the literati of the day. Germany he found 
greatly altered sipce he bad left it. The universities^ so much feared by the 
princes, had not drank so deeply from the cup of republicanism as might'have 
been expected; on She contrary, tiiay had assumed more of the tone of 
ancient chivalry than of tlic modern spirit Yet in the predilection of the 
German youth for ancestorial notions and old Teutonic nationality, the 
discerning epirit of Constant detected the germ of republicanism, and the 
unequivocal signs that indicated the Congeniality, of the soil upon which it 
liad fallen. The princes themselves, vacillating between a sort of indetermi- 
luite liberalism on the one liaiid—Ae efi^ectof their immediate contact with 
tlie philosophers of the day — and fear for their own safety on the otlier, 
held a wavering and uncertain rosition in the land of their authority. The 
condition of the poets and philosophers was equally aflected by existing 
circumstances; and while it was evident their hearts espoused the cause of 
the Uevolution, it was equally evident that the common weakness of men, 
which impels them to bow the neck before and court th9 favour of, the 
great, was exercising a silent, yet certain, influence tliroughoiit all the detail 
of their actions. 

As concerned the better informed classes, tlie predcMnant opinion was 
ht favour of the French government, the-firmness and energy of which no 
one could deny. An attempt was made by princely power, as well as by 
that of genius, to chase from .the German mind the principles and doctrines 
of the new school; yet, notwithstanding the admonitory dcchu'ations of 
authority, the violent articles of Wieland in the German “ Mercury,” or the 
comedy of die young poet Goethe, styled the Citizen General,” the 
Frencli Uevolution, and the doings of her great men, still found iiivoiir in 
the eyes of the people. Benjamin Constant beheld all these thiAgs, and it 
led to the conviction in his mind. Unit if revolutionary France were so 
disposed, it would not be a difficult step to seize upon Germany. 

Wc shall pass over in silence the sentimental life of Constant at Paris, 
Coppet, Interlaken, and Lyons, bis secret marriage muthe 5th May, 1808, 
and many more incidents relative to his 'private and domestic afiairs, and 
tthnll at once proceed to timt period when he re-appeared in puUic in his 
political character. ^ ‘ 

When Napoleon declared war against Russia in-1811, (instant resided 
at Gottingen, where he spent bis time in the company gf Villers (^uthor of 
th»** Histoiyof the Reformation ”), Heercn, Heine, Creutzer, and Goerres, 
and laboured assiduously in the composition of his work on religion. He 
lived in comparative retirement fad privacy, while Madame de Stael 
espoused the cause of Russia. • 

Upon the &tal retreat of the grand army from Moscow, he, for the first 
time after the lapse of ten years, appeared before the public in a pamphlet 
on the spirit of conquest and usurpation, which he published at Gottingen, 
from which place he subsequently retired to Hanover, in order to avoid the 
mw rial bustle of the army whose road lay through Gottingen. 

.. In t^ Ms new retirement^ was unexpeotedly visited by his old friend 
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Behiaddtte. The friends fell into a familiar eonremtion at dianer, and 
t talked over the scenes and doings of bygone days, and the new asp&t of 
allairs, which was brightening np in the distance of the political horizon. 
Constant, who no longer doubted the downfall of Napoleon, spoke with un- 
' feigned delight of the anticipations which he held of the restoration of liber^ 
in France; while at the same time he did not conceal his gloomy appre> 
hensioh of the consequences which he feared would result if France were 
indebted to the allied powers for her liberation, and the countiy were bTer> 
run by their armies. Constant, in thus candidly expressing his opinions, 
conjured the Crown Prince of Sweden, who appeared to have gained great 
favour with the allied powers, to exert his influence in order to induce' the 
allies to permit France to choose her own mode of gofemment. The dis¬ 
sembling Bemadotte listened attentively while Constant gave his views and 
opinions on the passing events, and replied to him by dwelling on the cir¬ 
cumstance of the high fevour in which he stood with the allied sovereigns, 
and the friendship which thejr profesSed for him publicly, but concealing the 
fact of their secret suspicion of him. He then solicited Constant to make 
use of the interest of Madame de Stael, who was in high esteem with the 
Emperor of Russia, for the purpose of impressing that potentate with the 
notion that he, Bemadotte, was, of all others, the most appropriate instru¬ 
ment which could be employed in efiecting the settlement of French afi^rs, 
and establishing order and stability to the satisfaction of all parties. Constant 
was at this period wiser tlian at the time of his first introduction to French 
society: " in shSrt,” says he, I saw a man before me who burned with 
desire for the French throne; but,” continued hc^ as he was a native of 
Gascony, we coul^iot come to a clear understanding.” 

Constant at lasflisolved on going to France. He departed on the first 
of April, 1814, in the escort of the corps of the army of Bemadotte for 
Brassels,' from whence he went in company of Madame de Stael to Paris, 
and immediately promulgated his views on the subject of the restoration in 
an article which appeared in die ** Debats” of the 21st of the same month. 
Those views were, at that time, entirely novel in France, viz. the neutrality 
of the royal power between all parties; a notion which, in fact, constituted 
the whole machinery of a representative government. To this doctrine 
Constant adhered to the end of his life, and maintrined it both in his 
writings and on the rostrum, and laid,' though perhaps unconsciously, the 
foundation of the parliamentary opposition. Thus Providence willed that 
the same army who brought in their escort aBourbon hostile to the Revolution, 
should also bring a in the same rank, whose commanding eloquence in 
the senate and fluent reasoniim in the press, should foipi a counteracting 
power, and thus avert many oAhe evils naturally resulting from that^great 
national event. * 

After the Restoration, Constant was inde&tigable in his poUtical.avocations. 
In every conceivable form he applied his strength and genius, and in pam-r 
phle^ afticlcs, and speeches, he laboured to rouse the French mind, and 
warn the ministry against the consequences of their ill-conducted govern¬ 
ment. For more than fifteen years, 4fith the voice of a prophet,'he im¬ 
peached their pernicious course of policy; spoke of the crumbling baise upon 
whidi thqr had taken their stand, and pointed to the fearful abyss upon the 
brink bf which they so wantonly stood, and into which they ultimately fell 
as he predicted. Iffis industry was unbounded. The frowns of the court, 
dr the apathy of the people, neither damped nor slackened his ardent roirit 
or indomitable zeal. I^e one object of his heart was the liberty or his 
eountjy, and to that object he yielded his life vrith the truest devotion. 
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Wheiv the .vast labours of Constant are revieved« th^ arej inde^ sut^ 
prising; and we most wonder how he could find time for the compositmn of 
those sound and logical publications which) from time to timCf issued fiop * 
his pen) to say nothing of his other and varied labours.. 

We have arrived pt a-period when his republican fame was overshadowed, 
by a bduviour so equivocal in its nature) as to occasion the most serioiu 
alarm to his firiends) and to call forth the severest reproaches against his 
condact, as well as dark suspicions a^nst the sincerity of his principles 
we allude to the time of the return of Napoleon from Elba. 

Important effiscts are not always generated by immrtant cauKS) nor is it 
less true^ that great men are not alwajrs occupied with great tasks and 
thoughts) such as they appfear before ps in tbdr public and official capad^. 
Thus it was with Constant. When the storm had burst a second time around 


the Capet ffimily and shook them fi:om their throne, and the people of France 
were welcoming with open arms the return of their belOved military hero; 
when Europe, again awakened andalarped> and hqr princes panic-strideen at 
the return of that lion to his lair, who had so otlen made them tremble, was 
awaiting the one dreadful and bloody struggle, at least, which it knew must 
be made iir the cause of the Bourbons; when Paris was raging widi con¬ 
flicting passions and sentipients, and liberty was tlu'eatencd'and in danger 
from all parties; where was our stanch republican herd? Where was 
Benjamin Constant, the calm reflecting writer, and tlie avowed sworn friend 
of liberty ? Alas 1 the truth must be-confesse^ Constant, who was already 
forty-seven years of age, with a lieod partly bald ond partly covered with 
grey hair, was amusing himself in the lap of a mistress, of whom he was so 
enamoured, as to yield up all his better feelings and judgment, and to sur¬ 
render himself at once to that single passion, love; and haw did he act amidst 
the confusion by which he was surrounded? Did his bold republican 
genius' exhibit itself ? Oh no I When attacked oh the one hand in the public 
journals, as having by his writings* caused the downfall of the Bourbons, and 
on the other, as having, in conjvnctum with Mod. de Stacl, by the basest 
intrigues succeeded in rendering Napoleon and his cause odious to the eyes 
of die allied princes, his answers were indeed poor, evasive, and abstract; nor 
was he even aroused by the reverberating foar of‘that artillery which an¬ 
nounced the arrival of Napoleon at the seat of royalty — the Tuillerics. 

The o\2jcct of his love was a woman, a friend of Mad. dc Stael, who was 
as celebrated for her personal cliarms, as die latter was 'for her mental 'en¬ 
dowments. This lady was constandy surrounded by the most distinguished 
characters of all countries. She had always been sccredy attached- to the 
cause'of the Bourbon^ so that her house at that cridcal moment became the 
rendezvous of the* royalists. Constant, who was a mere play-ball in her 
hands, naturally associated himself with the visiters of her house, and more 
especially with LniniS aqd Lally-Tolcndal. Here he also made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Chateaubriand, who assured them that he had it in bis power to save 


F^nce, if he were minister of the interior. Constant also saw here a great * 
deal of Guizot, and Hoyer-Collard, both stanch doctrinaires, but who like 
the other royalists would make no decided stand,' or do any thing to recover 
public opinion. The conse^ence was, the King departed on the 20th of 
March. On the same day. Constant, still under the influence of his royalist 
Dulcinea, inserted in die public journals a bitter article against Napoleon, 
who sud^nly arrived that evening in die Tuilleries. Constant natural^ 
supposed to be in danger, was instandy concealed by Lafayette and Tracy 
in the botd of die American ambassador, from whence he secredy departed 
pu 


4 # 

that Nantes had declared itsdf in &ycnir of Napoleon, and that the prel^ 
, of that place had taken fli^t. He then resolved on rcturjtting to Pofis, to 
meet his destiny. 

Expecting eveiy moment to be thrown into prison, he was-one morning 
•surprised by the entrance of General Scbastiani, Degeiando, and two other 
statesmen, who requested him to join' the party of'Nkpoleon, who was re¬ 
solved to give to France a liberal and representative government, and vdio 
would be glad to have an opportunity of discussing the matter with* him. 
Constant consented to accompany them to the Tuilleries, where he found 
the Emperor, surrounded by die Duke of Bassano, Rognault, De St. Jean, 
D’Angely, Rovigo,* Andreossy, and Defermon, all men of repute and prin¬ 
ciple Pressed on all sides; and especially insidious words of the 

Emperor, than whom none letter understood the art of persuasion, he was 
induced to sit down and write the appendix to the instrument for which he 
was afterwajds so much censured. ^ 

Such was the exact conduct of Constant in that memorable afliiir. Like 
many men of inferior powers, he* seems to Imvc been politically stunned by 
the suddenness of the event which had swept over France. It was Constant 
who defended in the tribunate the liberty of the nation against the repeated 
attempts of the Firs’t Consul; it was Constant who fifteen years afterwords 
disputed Napoleon's encroachments, inch by iiicli; it was Constant whose 
voice was heard tliroughout Europe sounding abroad the creed of liberty; 
and it was Constant who, on the assumption of the imperial diadem by his 
great opiioncut, met, and, if he did not bow the neck liefore Itiin, failtHl in 
tliat free and deep eloquence for which he was so famous, and sidfercd that 
grand opportunity to escape him, which he might have employed with so 
much glory to his own fame and advantage to the countty. From such men 
as Constant public opinion does not accept any excuse. His first punish¬ 
ment was die insertion of his name in the amnesty of die 24th of July, and 
his second its omission, not' in consequence of the pamphlet which he pub¬ 
lished in his own defence^ but of the intert^ion of Decanzes. He therefore 
found it adirisable to retire to England, from whence he returned only after 
the re-actioh of die 5th of September; and it was during this time, that he 
wroth his' *' Memoirs of the 100 Days.” 

His return to Paris was, as usual, marked by the publicadon of a 
pamphlet, ** On die Political Doctrines,” which he composed at the request 
of Madame de Stacl, as a refutation of Chateaubriand’s 'work, “ The 
Monarchy according to the Charter.” This pamphlet excited great atten- 
' tibn, but he did not follow it up with decisive action. At this period 
Madame de Staiii fell seriously ill, and Constant abandoned political 
society altogether. From this moment gambling became his ruling pas¬ 
sion : he was seen to spend whole days and nights ill private and public 
gaming-houses, risking enormous sums on the chance of a single card. ' It 
is a remarkable fiicl^ and, we think, litde known, that he owed his subse¬ 
quent election to the Chamber of D^uties to the gaming-table. Tlicse 
citizens only who paid yearly to the state 1000 firancs direct taxes were 
eli^ble to tliat office; and it was well kilbwn that Constant did not belong 
to. that wealtliy class. It was said, when the chances of play had put into 
his hands the means of thus qualifying himself that -Lafitte^s purte had 
been the means by which Constant purchased a house worth 100,000 francs; 
but that vdis not the case, although it must be admitted that such a tnut 
was by no means inconsistent with the patriotic and generous nature of 
Lafitte. His career during the fifteen years of the Restoration presented 
a checkeied picture of industry and dinipation: the-houcs of the'dity trere 
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passed in the Chamber and on the rostrum, and those of the night 

either at the sedentary labour of the writing-desk, or the anxious excite¬ 
ment of the gaifiing-table.' It is scarcely possible to go into a detail of his * 
numerous speeches and writings on all sorts of political questions; the mere 
enumeration of his writings on legislation, the press, and elections, —^|pf his • 
articles in the “ Me'nmiy,” in the ‘‘Annals des Chambrcs,” in the “Minerve,” 
^‘Tablettc,” “Courier Fran 9 ais,” and “Temp^” besides his numerous 
speeches* in the Chamber, and pamphlets in defence of liberty in general, 
would form by itself a volaminous catalogue. In short, to write the Hf^ of 
Constant, would be to write the History of the Restoration; for dere is 
scarcely anj^event in that period in which he' did not move as a leading spirit, 
even at the vhry hazard of personal ^tety; as in (817 at Strasburg, when 
his house Uras beaeged by the officers of the EcoU dt Cavallerie, and in 1824, 
when his opponents denied, him the right of French citizenship. 

Yet all these mental and physical exertions, instead of exhausting his 
spirit, seem rather to have acted as istimulants, and to have given new 
vigour to his energies. Indeed he stood in gr&t need of such md, for he 
hM not only to defend himself against the attacks of his foes, but often even 
of his frienw. It is almost inconceivable how he could, in the midst of 
these incessant struggles, have found yet leisure for all those thick volumes 
which issued from his pen, such as his “ Manual of Constitutional' Politics,” 
besides his articles in several diurnal journals on literature, tlie arts, and 
sciences. During the night it was his habit to take notes, and crowd to¬ 
gether on slips of paper his materials, and next morning, before he went to 
tlie Chamber, he had already tired bis amanuensis. Ills uncommon men¬ 
tal strength and activity did not abandon him even to the last. Even 
when disease had bowed down his tall and majestic form, and weakened the 
physical ftum, the spiritual still held on its gigantic course, and witli \m- 
taipeable vigour grappled with its laborious every-day'work. 

It was a fine sight to behold him wending his way to the Chamber, some 
time before the opening pf the doors, clad in his silver embroidered coat, 
without which uniform no depu^ was permitted tb ascend the rostrum, in 
order that he might be ready to speak should occasion require, while his 
bimds and arms were burdened witli books^ manuscripts, proof-sheets, &c. 

No sooner had he taken .his seat in the extreme corner of the leA, than 
he commenced writing, his books and papers arranged before him;.and 
such a heavy number of letters and parcels did he send away, as to keep , 
continually on their legs -all the messengers and porters attached to tlie 
Chamber. He had scarcely done with lifs letters, than he woiJd commence 
the correction of the proof-sheets of his issuing publications; while, at 
intervals, he would*take notes of the arguments of the speakers, and con¬ 
verse witli his friends; who nenpr ^led to crowd around him. In the 
midst -of all this confusion (which was no confiision to the clear head of 
Constant) he would not fail to ask the word at the moment an orator had 
re^pmed his seat; then he would ascend the rostrum, with small) ^slips of 
paper in his hand, which appeared to have been taken at random from 
beneath his papers and manuscripts. Once Bpon the rostrum, his spirit 
rallied all its powers, and his pale features, in the animation which gradually 
lit them up, indicated the glowing feelings which were stirring within his 
breast. At first the words fell fixim his lips in a slow and lingering manner, 
which tended rather to disappoint those who wero attracted to thtf Chamber 
by the fiune of his eloquence; gradually, however, his voice rose, became 
clear, and sonorous, his eyes sparUed, and his full extemporaneous speech 
flowed along-in uninterrupted majes^. . 





‘ 4h8t.t^^' ajone^ the qtaeches whidi he. delivered irould filf a Ivge volume. 
^lSo«iignMaed hia mmd vidt it thht in his epeeehes ojQ pihw them^.he 
f libnU not refimafirom.occaeional |;landn<at it; and- he scarcely «va d#” 

. iivei^ a epeeish '.in which miaht not, more or 1^, be traced the 'dec^ 
>hold which (this subject had of his mind. 

. Hk -l^f^speMh, sholtly^ before his deaths uras Urainst Guizpt and so^ 

' of his 'foimer friends^ in defence of the liber^ of the pr^ and against 

- jStnimaui, whp-.'had ,underti^en die advocacy of the bill proposed by the 
iattonipy-geneial, moim on ,the ground of personal hatred to the journals, 
then eonvictiibmhf';.tlSe udlity/neoessily, or justice of the cause. It is im~ 

.poBsilde not^O^admire the firmness, the intrepidity, and perseverance of the 
inan,.'«h(^.tiilder.difiicnlties, and they were many, of the most disheart- 
etdn^'jd^^could so dieerfhlly and disinterestedly .place himself in-the- 
,b.toaeh^ and muntain the batue Vith such devoted ardour against the 
^l^alanx whose^ tanks, were -so numerous. Constant, like a true veteran, 
'.aldiough broken down by age and infirmities, felt it to be his duty still to 
ai^nd die field of-acdon, and spend the last pulsation of his frame in the 
■' cause of.’fireedom,. of France^ ana humanity 1 

His death foflow^ soon after (in 1831). His passage to tho grave wus 
nuu'ked, l^ce his passage through lif^ by the sympadiy of tliat people 
whose cause be had so nobly defended. The whole of the Chamber, the 
’ uhble of Paris, foUowed his honoured remains to the tomb. 

■- .hfeny of our readers may perhaps have,-heard of the rumour, that Con¬ 
stant made a secret treaty wifti the July monarch. We wish we possessed 
the means of contradicting die report; but our business is only with trndi 
and justice. The' report ia too well'- founded, that .Constant <|id receive 

- from the Citisspn King the snm of 200,000 francs. We haye no excuse —• 
there can be no palliation for this unfortunate act; yet the^stejmest patriots 

' j^not help sympathising’in the mdanebdiy lot of him, dm, friend of hu- 
mamty,,'and tha. defender of those 'interests, die nu^ assentitil and dear to 
die human race^ whose personal necessities ^ednae4hfrK'4nii^.h|imHiation 
of acceptinj^'’fr|$IP the enemy, that whid& idiiauldhanasbeai-presented to 
him iu.pifoiu^ ip'a vase of gold (as the oityef London..^ to‘Wilkes),.as a 
mera^po ofgrateful people for the'loMg'life'.which he liad ^eyot^ to 
their cause.- - 


At the outbreak of the new Revolution, Conttaht dearly foremw that tlie 
advantages .to be reaped from it would scarcely deiwrve dm blood that must be 
shed in its cause—yet he did his duQr to the last. . On tiie 28th of July his 
friends. Ippte. thus to him:—** Weare«agaged in a terrible game: thestdcc' 
is.our heads. ' Come and bring yours.’' I^e did,'ind^ed, **^&ing his hc^” 
' hut.nothfiiff mote, for-his frame aud health were broken fay a severe operation 
he had undergone some days previously. . Had the .troops'of Polignac and 
Maisnont been the victors, he would have'been carried jfothe scaffold in a 
d 3 ruig state.. That, however, was not to be his fate—die people triumphed,' 
and be was home bythem nbout the streets, into the Mansidi, House and 
-‘Palais Royal. He j’esemblcd a banner rent by balls in thefi^d of batde; 
and ,thus he was displayed before the-fire of the enemy by the triumphii^ 
p^le- When the war of the. Three Days had ceased, and the 'pej^ll had 
completed their victory. Constant was again sought .ibr« by the 'Statesmen, 
end made-use of in the consolidation of the. new constitutitaial-monarchy. 

gave his coDKnt to the Louis Phillipe scheme, while his fnend8,.who 
were avrfieof bis decay and t^proadiiDg dii^utiooi pnsied him to accept 
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of th# ftflfered peetmiary'{wesent The fe^le Invalid mve way to their im- 
portunitiet) perhaps consoling himself with the idea uat bis refinal woul^ 
not check the current of the popular stream,' which was now running in 
&vour of the Prleans. Contr^ to all expectation he regidned some 
strength, and, as if revived and invigorated in his heart a new ray of 
hope irom the newly erected throne, his drooping spirits railed, and his 
political genius again shone forth in die promise of yet further efforts in 
the cause of liberty. When he saw how matters went, he resumed his old 
comer to the left in the Chamber, a corner at which many a minister had 
looked with dismay and trembling. He died whcmjiis part was played out 
to the end, but not before misandiropy had eaten into his heart, and 
cankmwd his spirit of warm humaiyty. Ho disappeared, like llomulds, 
from among the assembly of the senators, in a thunder storm. He had 
fulfilled die melancholy duty of a priest: he had preached faith, where 
there was no prospect of being listened to; and until his strength foiled 
him he continued to speak the words of hope i^nd eonsoladon to his country. 

Benjamin Constant was one of those who could not exist without the 
divine manna — hope and fair prospects. These were dashed by the revo* 
Intion of Jnly ! Within two days he clearly saw to what end it would lead, 
and was perfeedy undeoeivtkl as to the delusive hopes of anticipated liberty. 

He who had combated for the principles of 1789 defended himself still 
veiy bravely against the attacks of the philosophers of the nineteenth century; 
but his efforts were inefiectual, because die Liberals were fighting in the 
ranks of his opponents, and the mor^ so as he met them in one bommon 
and tender point—religion. Constant regarded liberty as an indepen¬ 
dent deity, and religion as its auxiliary tmy. The doctrinaires, on the 
other handf desired to render die people subservient to die goverammt 
through the agency of rclijpim, while Constant considered a free, and en¬ 
lightened, and selfgovemilig people an object as sublime as religion itself. 
These opinions drew him .to tiba school of transcendental philosophy, where 
he ultimately found a aonra%, at the same time that he Mt that the young 
and rough liberalism that was bursting forth around him was not iti accord¬ 
ance with his own refined sense of freedom; his sentiments d'ere therefore 
often at variance with the views of the heads of the secret sOofotieB and ardent 
youth whom he freqnendy piet towards the end of the reign of Charlca X. 
at the soyrdea at Lafoyett^s. Indeed he would have jdayed but an in- 
cilective part in these our days. His stem and inflexible spirit, yearning 
inoessandyfor a high order of national independence (higher, perhaps, than 
the people of his age could apfineciate or enj<^), would have found its aims 
pbrpetuaUy ihwartm by the supple and slavish policy of the times. He vras 
deeply impr esse d srith this foot. He knew die men who stood at the helm 
of French aCfoirs even*to the very hearifs core; and he died almost in des¬ 
pair at the fivlom prospects of his darling liberty. 


VOt. III. 


a a 
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STUDIES OF UNDEVELOPED CHARACTERS 
IN SHAKSPEARE; 

fROM SKETCHES AND SUGGESTIONS IN HIS FLAYS. 

No.'V .—The Tempea. 

When the vessel which bears the King of Naples and his company, has 
fonndcml and is just going down, these is heard “ a emfueed noise toithin,** 
and amidst tlie agonised cry, the following words are distinguishable: — 

“ Mercy*on usj—wc splitl we splitl—Farewell, my wife and childrenI—Farewisll, 
brother 1—We split I we split! we split! 

We do not conjecture tbes'c ex{)ressions of terror sind last leave-taking 
to have been personally addressed to the wives, brothers, and children, 
either of the drowning sailors (who were very unlikely to have such rcla- 
tions on board), or even of the passengers who formed the suite of Alonso; 
but that the feelings of the individuals gushed forth towards those far away, 
to ivhoni their affections were strongest, and whom they never expected to 
S(?e any more in this world. In those who uttered these expressions of 
love towards their dearest relatives, we perceive more unadulterated 
natures than in tlie nobles and courtiers, and the fratricidal Sebastian, 
who proposes to go and “ take leave of the king,” while the treacherous 
usurper Antonio characteristically manifests his devotigu to externals by 
exclaiming let’s all sink with the king! ” There was no atom of affec¬ 
tion towards the person of the king in tliis; it was the mere desire to 
“ break their fall ” into the other world, by clinging to the greatest worldly 
power in the present. The contrast between the last words of the courtiers, 
and the confused noise within” is worthy of some study, which might 
not prove unprofitable to the heart as well as head. 

There were four or five woirten who attended Miranda during her very 
early childhood in Milan, but she only remembers them ‘Mike a dream;” 
and mention is made of die “ brave son ” of the usurping Duke of Milan, 
which son was supposed to have been drowned. But as no one was drowned 
we might liave expected to have seen him. He does not, however, appear. 
Of Miranda’s mother we arc only informed that slie was “ a piece of 
virtue,” who told Prosiicro- that Miranda,was truly his daughter; while in 
alluding to her grandmother, Miranda says that site “^should sin to think 
otherwise than nobly” of her chaste ancestor, by supposing that the 
wicked Antonio was not her father’s legitiinaU- brother. And thus the 
virtue of bodi of the undeveloped ladies is most unnecessarily called in 
question.by 4 gratuitous defence, sliowjiig die bod influence of a licendous 
court even upon so original a genius as that of Shakspeare. What ccfuld 
Miranda know of such, things ? ^ 

Sycorax, a native witch of Argier, the inother or dam of Caliban, is a 
far more tangible character — though in sooth one might rather object to 
touch jier. There is something in her nature, as well as personal appear¬ 
ance, of which the ordinary impression of an ugly wicked old witch con¬ 
veys no adequate idea. She w^as a frightful, haggard, and extremely 
dirty skeleton; her dull, yellow, and brown-baked, shrivelled skin, just 
coveringlier marrowless edifice of disjointed bones. Her long, black nails 
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—inhierited by her cub-r-denoted her faculties as a ‘‘tearer,”' while her 
deep-set eyes, as blue as gall, gleamed forth in feverish quest on every side. 
Yet, with all tins, there is a sense' of imbecility associated in our minds witlf^ 
reg^d to old Sycorax. She was constantly half chokhd with the quantity 
of vice and wickedness within her, because she Iiad not an equal degree of • 
power to enable her to exercise her inward calling, by giving it off in all 
directions. Her envy of this power of evil in some of her intimate friends 
had bent her body hell-wards, accordant with tills tendency of her soul. It 
is true that she is designated as *— 

“ — A witch; uid one so staong 
She could control the moon •— make flows and ebbs, 

And deal in her conkmand^without her power.” 

Tills power over the moon and the tides, doubtless accompanied witli 
other elemental influences, was certainly not a trifle; yet Prospero would 
have been too strong for her. She wag,* in addition, so imbecile of mind as 
to make choice even of a god whose power was inferior to the magic of 
l^ospero. To be sure we have only Caliban’s word for this, and he might 
be very apt to judge by his own pinches. Still wc are sceptical as to the 
occult forces of Sycorax; and the nasty vermin whereby she worked her 
charms, toads, beetles, bats,” tend to confirm us in the idea of the veiy- . 
low or limited degree of rank she enjoyed as a sorceress. She was accuse 
tomed to brush — 


" — Wicked dew, 

With raven's feather from unwholcsonie fen; ” 

and this she dropped, or caused to be dropped, upon the bodies of her vic¬ 
tims, and thus infected them with sickness, a fever, or a leprosy: but all these 
things arc quite second-rate excellences, scarce worth being damned for.” 
Meantime she had, no doubt, a most ^abolical will (the worse from the 
constant irritation of feeling herself without any commensurate power), and 
this, wc believe, rather than the toads, beetles, bats, and other charms of 
Sycorax, to have been at the bottom of tlie conquest she achieved over tlie 
heart of Caliban’s father. * 

In his rank and capacity of father to Caliban, the freedom being solely 
qualified by this extenuating circumstance, we have ventured to allude to a 
distinguished individual of inextinguishable genius, whose amiable qualities 
have hitherto been hiddeq in darkness. The individual was not a native of 
the isle: he seems to have sojourned a while in Argier, but his actual 
birth-place, or parish, was lower down. Perliaps Argier is a corruption of 
Algiers. How this paternal personage came to Algiers or. Argier, might 
be accounted for by tl)e simple, process which would enable us to discover 
the ascent of a soul from Erebus — if we knew what tliat process was; that 
he descended, however, like a bolt of lightning into the earth, we have tlie 
written attestation of several respectable descendants of Algerine.eye-wit- 
ne&es. Shakspeare does not mention his real name, merely designating 
him with some degree, as ive think,»of opprobrium and disparagement, as 
the dcvil.^ Tlie same poetical chronicler also terms his son Caliban a 
demidevil, which of course clenches the fact as to the entire igatm of the 
sire. So much for this undeveloped paternity; but as to the cl\{irms ” 

aforesaid, and all personal causes of atti*action,— what he could possibly see 
in Sycorax, absolutely stagnates the very sources of human conjecture! 

We cannot, however, bid a final adieu to Sycorax widiout a further 
observation. Besides the great additional support to opinions already ex* 

o G 2 
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pressed concerning her, something important is suggested in the dialogae 
^which first occurs between Prospero and Ariel: — 

" Prosp, — — Hast thou forgot 
The foul witch^ Sycorax, who, with and envy^ 

'' fVm grown into a hoop Y Hast thou forgot her ? 

" Ariel, No, sir. 

" Frosp, Thou hast: where was she bom ?—speak, tell me I 
Ariel, Sir, in Argicr, 

Prfisp, O, was she so ? " I must, 

Once in a month, recount what thou hast been, 

^Vhicll thou ibrget’st. This damn'd wUch, Sycorax, 

For mischiefs manifold, and sorceries'terrible 
To enter human hearing, from Argier, 

Thou know’st, was banished ; for Ktne thing the did^ 

They would not take her life: Is not this true ? 

. **■ jjrirl. Ay, sir. 

** Prosp, - This blw>cy'd hag was hither brought with child, 

And here was left by the sailors : thou, my slave. 

As thou report’st thyself was then her servant: 

And, for thou wast a spirit too delicate 
To act her earthy and ahhordd commands, 

Uefusing her grand hosts, she did confine thee. 

By help of her more potent ministers, 

And in her most unniitigable r^. 

Into a cloven pine; williin which rif% 

Imprison’d, thou did’st painfully remain 
A dozen years ; within which space she died, 

' And left thee there ; where thou did’stvent thy groans. 

As fast as mill-wheels strike : then was this island, 

(Save for the son that she did liller here, 

A freckled whelp, iiag-born), not honour’d with 
A human shape. 

».* * # # * * * 

Thou best know’st 

What torment I did find thee in: tliy groans 
Did make wolves howl, and penetrate the breasts 
(>f ever-aiigry bears ; it was a torment 
To lay upon the damn’d, whicli Sycorax 
Could not again undo ; it was mine art. 

When I arriv’d, and hearckthee, that made gape 
The pine, and let thee out. 

Act L Sc. II. 

We have scarcely been able to finish the transcription of the above 
quotation, from our extreme impsitieiice to ask the reader what he imagines 
.*ould liavo bec;n tliat one thing which Sycorax had done, which occasioned 
her life to be spared i It must have bceii of some service to the people, or 
more probably, the poteimite of Argier; there must hwc been some good 
in what she did, though doubtless it was not for tha love of the good, but 
because a greater evil was elsewhere produced. Yet to what the thing was, 
no sort of clue is given. Did she, once upon a time, raise a storm and 
sliipwrecjc a fleet of Christian invaders, for the pleasure of seeing their 
drowning faces look up amidst the flashes of the lightning ? Did she jsikvc 
the king’s life by some necromantic medicine,— a pungent extract of bat and 
beetle,— because he was a horrible tyrant and the scourge of his people? 
Did she ])rotect the king’s only child (who promised to be a worse tyrant 
even than liis father) from two snakes who had secreted themselves in the 
garden, her onslaught being impelled by a sudden fierce propensity towards 
the same, whereof the writhing tails were seen sticking up out of her gusta- 
ciousja^:^, during full ten minutes, by tlie whole court of Argier? Non 
equidem inmdeo^ miror magis I 
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Claribel, the daughter of Alonsoy king of Naples, was the involuntary cause 
of tlie circumstances through which the plot df the Tempest is developed 
The king, her father, was determined to marry her against her inclination 
to the king of Tunis, «ind set sail with her himself in order to enforce 
obedience. In returning from the celebration of this unholy rite, his tyran-* 
nical and'short-sighted cruelty was visited with the horrors of the shipwreck, 
which wrought tc: the ends of Prospero. This unhappily married daughter 
of tBe king seems to have been an amiable and interesting victim. Even 
the “ men about court” speak of the sacrifice with regret 

** Gtmzah. Methinks, our ^rments are now as fresh as wlfcn wo put them on first in 
Afric, at the marriage of the king's fair daughter Claribcl to the king of Tunis. 

** SebatUan. ’Twos a sweet marriage, ami we prosper well in oiir return. 

" Adrian. Tunis was never graced before with such a paragon to their queen. 

#* * *'* * « * # 

‘‘ Gonxah, Sir, wc were talking that our garments seem now as fresh as when we were 
at Tunis at the marriage of your daughter, who is now queen. 

“ Antonio. And the rarest that e’ex came tlfcrc. ' • 

« * * * « * 

Gonxalo. When I wore it at 3’our daughter’s marriage. 

" Abmso. You cram these words into mine cars against. 

The stomach of my sense. Would I had never ' 

Married my daughter there I for, coming thence. 

My son is lost; and, in my rate, she too. 

Who is so far from Italy remov’d 
1 ne'er again shall sec her." 

Act II. 8c. I. 

As to the king of Tunis w-e may suppose him to have been a very dis¬ 
agreeable object (no doubt a black personage) in the eyes of the fair Clari- 
bel. But “ that *s no rule,”, and lie miglit have been a marvellous, handsome, 
amiable, and proper man in the eyes of other ladies. It is not unlikely that 
Claribcl liad a previous attachment to some one else. Her aversion, how¬ 
ever, to the king of Tunis, is unequivocally expressed:— 

* ** Sebastian. Sir, you may thank yourself for this great loss. 

That would not bless oiir Europe with yoiir daughter. 

But rather lose her to an African ; ^ 

Where she, at least, is banish'd from your eye 
Who hath cause to wet the grief on't. 

“ Afonso. IVythee, peace! 

• ** Sebastian. You were kneel’d to, and importun’d otherwise 

By all of us; and the fair soul herself 
Weigh'd between loathness and obedience, at 
Whicli end o’ the beam she’d bow." 

Act II. Sc. I. 

• 

We have hitherfo avoided, in the previous plays of the series, almost all 
the numerous unsubstSuitial or purely spiritual entities and hints of being, 
that skip and glance athwart the vision in Shakspearc’s poetry. To the 
idea of the fair queen with her lute (in Henry IV.) we ought, perhaps, to 
haye added the magic musicians, conjured up by the fervid imagination of 
Glendower. 

" And those musicians that shall play to you, ^ 

Hang in the air a thousand leagues from bencL, 

And straight they shall be here! ’’ 

The writer of an article in a musical periodical (and the reader will 
easily discover the writer to have^beeu Mr. Leigh Hunt) has receiuly singled 
out the foregoing passage, and illustrated it with a beauty vieing witli its 
own. Here is a cloud of invisible musicians hanging in the air a thousand 
leagues off, that is to say, three thousand miles, somewhere (not to interfere 
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with the main American land) down in the Atlantic, towards Gape Horn, 
^ut supposing us to sail near this enchanted air, are they4nvisible?—*or 
inay we not (if our eyes be gifted enough) rather jiut discern them up aloft, 
hanging somewliat like a dim cluster of b^ in tlie noon>tide, a mile higher 
'than the lark reaches?—and if we listen, may we not hear them dimly 
sounding a niunerous music, like what we might suppose to be that of some 
star inliabited by none but musicians, and so diffusing downwards a soft, 
trembling sound over the waters, eaudogaus to qaiverim/ beams of ligMf and 
making tiie boats thereabouts hush along Avith mixed fear and rapture. ** 

After this, wbidi scents to bcJon^moreappropridtely to the “ Tempest” than 
any otlier play, we shall say nothing of the “ elves of hills, brooks, standing 
lakes, and groves,” &c. whom Prospe'ro invokes; the urchins who cramped 
Caliban; the ministers of Sycorax, &c. The reader, however, may smile 
when we ask him to observe tlie following passage. Stephano and Trinculo, 
led by Caliban, discover the rich garments hung upon a line to decoy them: 

t 

a 

** Slcpham, Be you quiet, monster. Mistress line ; is not this my jerkin ? Now is the 
jerkin under the line: now, jerkin! you are like to lose your hair, and prove a bald jerkin.” 

Act IV. Sc.L 

The passage in itself is sufficiently trashy, and an appropriate effervescence 
of the dniiikeii fancy of such a fellow as Stephano; .we offer it, nevertheless, 
as manifesting a peculiar characteristic of Shakspeare’s love of personifica¬ 
tion — in short, of Life. He cannot even let a clothcs-linc and a jerkin 
alone, but must needs put them en mppm't (as tlie animal magiictists say) 
with the interlocutors of the scene. 

When we have mentioned Gonzalo’s son,, whose extravagant love of toys 
equalled, perhaps, his father's extravagant humour (the latter, on being 
accused by Sebastian, of intending to carry home Prpspero’s island in 
his pocket,” and give it to the said son ** for an apple,” replies that he will 
sow “ the kernels of it in the sea, and bring forth more islands ! ”) our 
task, with regard to the ^‘Tempest,” will have been nearly completed. 
But something still repfiaiiis; and fortunately for the less malleable and less 
suggestive, qualities of prose, wiiich would but ill have served us in this last 
extremity, we have raked up from a mouldy chronicle the following batch 
of olden verse, interpolated* no doubt, by some well-meaning ti-adition- 
monger, who honestly thought that the grim biographical hints it contains 
of the death of Sycorax and other matters, would supply its deficiencies in 
all poetic elegancies. We give it just as we found it: — 

■ 

" Deepening in hue, like to a clotted cloud 
Before the storm, and lessening as it sweeps 
The ghastly hemisphere, what ugly blight 
Is downward shot to the horizontal verge ? 

. Where hath it settled ? on what errand sent ? 

It was the hideous idol, Sdtebos! 

Swift generated, as a thundcr-stonc. 

That on a magic isle hath falleff, and stuck 
r the burst earth! Passive as a flint its face; 

Passive the large white rings of its flat eyes ; 

Petrific were its low*set kerncll’d horns. 

The mouth, combustion’s black and shapeless work, 

Was but a trad for apprehension’s brooci \ 

Of (iiiick revulsions, — but no life was in it: 

And yet a ravening hocror iced the air, 

. Which made the silence like a constant ghost, 

Hauntiug the scene of sacriflee. * 
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‘ Behold I ^ 

A hag-—a heap of dcvil-ins^ted wrinkles — 

X^iad oil in rotting weeds, moves thro’ the fog i 
Palsied and hook-backM like the abortive moon, 

Whose ragged crescent trembles o’er hell’s lake. 

Her dark-bark’d, knotty knees indent the sward, 

Like old roots kneaded down by older time; 

Her wither’d arms are lifted, and her fingers. 

Whose long claws catch the light, stretch forward widOf 
While her sharp voice chuunts forth a frantie prayer. 

And art thou come at last, O Setebos ? 

And wilt thou aid my wishes, when the datew 
Of tills my stay on earth is bunt’d out cpiite, 

Which it will be at sun-se^of this diw. 

And I rctivn down to my native realm ? 

Here shall T leave my offspring, rightful lord 
Of all this spell-fraught island ; — but thou know’st, 

Or thou should’st know, dumb god, that hither soon 
A mortal man, holding imm^tal powers 
* Of high enchantment and compuisivc thought, 

Thron’d on the shipwreck, will in tempest come ! 

Scorch lift his eyes, dumb god! — striKc him stone deaf! 

Catch him asleep, or praying, and so kill him 
By shell and shingle whirl’d about i’ the wind, 

And on his brain discharg’d! But if indeed 
Thou wilt not, or thou caust not do this thing. 

Then art thou worthless, and a god accurst; 

And let my dying maledictions strike 
Thine inward fires to conflict with themselves, 

The torment ne’er exploding—ne’er consumed I ” 

" The flcrce hag fell upon her face, and died! 

Tier soul flew downwards : Setebos‘remain’d 
In all his hideous flint, while rose the moon 
With silver sweetness and a patient smile. 

Above the nest of coiled-up Caliban. 

TliercMay the uncouth urchin-infant, dreaming 
And in the joyous changes he became 
A ruler and a dancer o’er the fields. 

Crown’d with a shell, and all in sca-wced pomp 
Of garments glistening witli the brjpy ooze ; 

A hunter and devourcr of ^>od spoil, 

Sueh as in ciiiiningcst nook like jewels lurk’d ; 

A pcopler of the land, who laugh’d to see 
His urchin colony scampering till about. 

While each one sang, and beat his liairy paunch. 

And pipe anil tabor answer’d from the air. 

Far o’er the sunny isle.” 

The charactersboutlincd or suggested in the course of this drama (Sycorax 
being so completely portrayed as to constitute one of the principal excep¬ 
tions to our title of Undeveloped”) are the following: — 


Antonio’s Son, 
Miranda’s Mother, 
Afiranda’s Grandmother, 
Sycorax, 

Ootazolo’s Son, 


Caliban’s Father, 
Claribcl, 

The King of Tunis, 
Setebos, &c. 
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« FIELD-MARSHAL SUWAROFF, AND THE CAMPAIGN 

OF 1799. 

% 

PART THE SECOND. 

Before we return to the operations of the campaign it will be as well hen 
to state the views entertains by some of the allied cabinets, and which art 
brought to light by the correspondency we have taken for our text: they 
tend to throw light, not only on tlie events of tlic field, but on tlie history oi' 
the ^K'riod also. 

IVom die letters of the Emperor Paul it appears diat the Russian govern¬ 
ment were veiy anxious to carry the war into the south aud centre of Italy, 
diere to establish some influeiice of their own. For this purpose the country 
was filled with secret agents, a fleet was kept in the Adriadc, where they 
endeavoured to obtain possession of vincona. SuwarolF combats this resolu¬ 
tion on military grounds; declaring that the fate of Italy will be decided in 
tlie north; and the rt‘sult justified die assertion so rapidly as to prevent all 
further attempts in die suudi. But the cabinet of St. Petersburg con¬ 
tinued to ket'p an eye on Malta; a corps tvas ordered to land on the island, 
w’hich the French had not yet surrendered, and the eiiijieror actually appointed 
a military governor to the place. After the capture of Turin, Suwarofi 
had, by order of his sovereign, invited the King of Sardinia to return to 
his dominions; but this the Austrians instantly opiiose, declaring that, during 
war, a country is much better governed by the miliuiry authority of the 
conquerors dian by its legitimate princes; the king was therefore obliged 
to remain at Otgliari. The Austrians also object to the proposed march to 
the south, and seem not well pleased with the attachment every where evinced 
towards the Russian government and its general. 

The victories of SuwarolF had probably IikI to a belief that something 
might be gained by joining the coalition against Frana*; and we conse¬ 
quently find Prussia negotiating on alliance with Russia for that purpose. 
the events in Switzerland soon put an end to those diplomatic doin^pi. 

We must now return to the events of the field. Moreau had not awaited 
SuwarofPs return from the Trebia, but had sought liosty shelter in tlie 
mountains of the Riviera, where it was now the Russian’s anxious desire to 
follow him, had not the express orders of tlie Emperor of Austria forbade 
all offensive movements till the fidl of fortresses. 'Hie constant difficulties 
thrown in his way by the Aulic council seem, at this time, to have com¬ 
pletely broken his spirit, so tliat he applies for his recidl. On the 6th of 
July he writes to the Emperor Paul, and, after saying that he liad “given 
up all hopes of tlie Archduke Charles,” continues, — “ The timidity of the 
Aulic council; their jealousy of me as a stranger; the intrigues of tlie 
diilcrent generals, who address themselves directly to Vienna, from whence 
they obtain their instructions; iny inability to carry into effect operations 
dictated at the distance of a thousand versts, oblige me to solicit from your 
majestyjny recall, unless all is altered. I wish to lay my bones in my 
native lano-and to pray for the wel&re and happiness of my sovereign.” 

I'o the Russian ambassador at Vienna he .constantly complains of the 
contrarieties which lie is made to experience; and foretels truly enough 
that aaijiedaots and martiuets,-*ZI«s^fRON<sayer he calls theui,—>had oc- 
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casioned the loss of the Netherlands; s^nt the court of Turin to Cagliari, 
and that of Nades to Palermo: so tliey would yet send the court of Vienna 
to Presburg. On the 8th of July he writes to him as follows: — “ 
wise B > — ■ (meaning Count Belgrade) has got into the habit of losing 
men. At the opening of the campaign in the Tyrol, he brought the • 
enemy a sacrifice of 10,000 soldiers under Laudon. And now in my 
difficidties he has played me away 2000 more. * * * A few aecret 

intrigAes with the Aulic council excepted, Count Melas is a good honest 
man; so is Kray, who of all here would be the most fit to succeed me in 
the command. * * * * * Xhe French have lost upwards of 65,000 

men during the campaign; Moreau and Macdonald have not above 10,000 
each; the favourable opportunity shopld be seized.* But * • * * 

the greatest fuour his Imperial Majesty could confer upon us would be to 
change the tortoise into a reindeer. ' His majesty wishes diat, if I intend to 
fight a battle to-morrow, I should first apply to Vienna. But in war things 
i'liangc hourly, so that no fixed plan ior its guidance can ever be made 
beibrehand. 1 never dreamed of following in the footsteps of Hannibal at 
the Trebia till chance had enabled us to profit by the treaisures found at 
'I’urin; not oven at Milan, the gates of which were opened to us by the 
battle of Cassaiio. The back of fortune’s neck is bare; but she has fine 
curls hanging over her brow; and if you do not seize her by the forelock, 
die will soon escape your grasp. Is not one cani[)aigu better than ten, 
and is it not preferable to take the shoru.-st road lo than to debar your¬ 
self from all success by tlie profound wisdom of your own measures ? Fare* 
well, iiiy friend and bencfiietor; obtain for me powder, dr liberty to return, 
to the plough.’* On onr occasion, in speaking of some harsh measures of 
the Austrian government, lie has the following passage, that may perhaps 
be thought at variance with the character generally ascribed to him. I 
conciuercd Poland by generosity and humanity, and Italy must be subdued 
by the same means.” 

No sooner liad the fiito of the citadel of Ale^isandria given him free 
hands to act, than preparations were made for the invasion of the Genoese 
toD'itory. Release from long thraldom seems to have poured fire 
through his veins, and on the 31st of July Be writes to Melas, “I conjure 
your excellency, by your devotion to our sovereign, and by your zeal in the 
• good causy, to exert all your power and authority, to* have the necessary 
arrangements for our advance into the Riviera ready in the course of eight 
days. No excuse can. now be taken, celerity is indispensable, delay a crime, 
and its evil consequences unpardonable.” 

While die Russian field-tnarsbal was thus engaged, the French were 
preparing on thcir*side to save him die trouble of a long advance. The 
wrecks of their Italian wmies having been allowed to collect in the Riviera, 
were soon reinforced from France. When about 45,000 men were assem¬ 
bled, the young and fiery Joubert w'as placed €*it their head, with orders 
immediately to advance and raise die seige of Mantua. These orders were 
loo much in accordance with the general's own wishes to be long delayed: 
he issued from his fastnesses with about 35,000 men; and though die allies 
were numerically superior, it m?ght be fairly enough expected that they 
could not, immediately, assemble any greater number for battle. Tlie news 
of the tall of Mantua, which had just surrendered, Joubert refused to^redit, 
deeming it a mere device of the enemy. ^ 

The Austrians, with the view of throwing a shade of ridicule over old 
SuwarofF, constantly kept back all notice of the dispositions made for the 
battle of Novi, and contented' dieuiselves with producing a few lines of 
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idoggrel vers^ sent to Goneral Kray the evening before the action, and 
containing, os they would insinuate, all the arrangemeivts made for the 
' attack. We now know how matters stood. As stat^ Joubert intended to 
advance into the plain for the purpose of reeving Mantua. On the 14th 
he received certain news of its fote, and immediately recalled his leading 
divisions, intending to retire next day into the Riviera, unless attacked at 
Novi, where, from the. nature of the ground, he thought all the chances of 
victory were in his favour. 

SuwaroiT, for tlie purpose of making good use of his numerous cavalry, 
intended to fight in die plain, and had made arrangements for interceptii^ 
die retreat of the French; but he no sooner found diat die leading columns 
of the enemy were withdrawn, than ,he immediately altered his resoludon, 
and fearing that thc^ might escape altogether, or fordfy the strong position 
of Novi, he determined to attack them at once, with all die troops widiin 
his reach, and hold them fast till the odier divisions sliould come up. It 
is no doubt a dangerous experiment to bring the separate corps o£ any army 
successively into action if they arc too for asunder to lend each other imme> 
diatc and certaiu support; for it exposes dieni to be defeated in detail; but 
there are cases in war when generals must give the rein to courage, and 
trust to fortune; and when the spirit of victory is high; when it brings con¬ 
viction of success in flashes of inspiration to die heart and mind; when all 
are eager to fight, and confident in the skill or fortniie of their leader, dien 
we may strike boldly against all the odds diat cold calculation would sum 
up against us. 

The details of die batdc of Novi we must pass over: the action began 
early in the morning, was very bravely contested, and ended with the com¬ 
plete defeat of die French, 4’ho, besides their commander-in-chief, lost four 
generals, 10,000 men, and all their artillery. 

It might liavc been sup^ioscd that so decisive a victory would have been 
quickly followed up, and that the capture of Genoa would liave been the 
reward of this splendid feat of arms. But here we have another admirable 
proof of the working of coalitions, and again find national jealousies thwart¬ 
ing the progress of military operations. 

^llie Arehduke Charles ha^ remained so inactive in Switzerland, that 
die inferior French hud taken possession of the St. Gothard and die passes 
leading into Italy'; and one of their corps actually threatened Milan. 
Against this unexpected attack it was necessary to detach Gciieral Kray 
with 10,000 men. Besides, the Austrian government were determined not 
to allow the Russians to take Genoa from the French; they thought the 
town better in the hands of foes than of friends: or they thought rather 
diat, at a proper time and place, they could take it diciiiselves. How sadly 
they were out of their calculation in -regard to time'needs not be told here. 
The Russians had, os we have seen, shown great anxiety to obtain possession 
of Malta, and to get a footing in Italy; they had a fleet in the Mediterranean, 
and now proposed to invade the Riviera; and in Suwarofi^s disposition the at¬ 
tack on Genoa was to be executed by the Russian troops, while the Austrians 
were to take the direction of Ceva •an^Aqui. This was enough for the 
cabinet of Vienna, and we consequendy hear nothing more of die pro¬ 
posed undertaking, while every effort is used to hurry the Russians out 
of Italy. 

_ Therd*is nodiing to sliow that Suwaroff was aware of all these ambitious 
viea’s and mean jf'alousies. 

At^,thc moment of which we are writing an Anglo-Russian army of 
05,fli)U men was landing in Holland under the command of the Duke of 
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York; 5irhQe another Bjissian army of equal strength was already approadi- 
ing the frontien.of H^tzerland, under the orders of General KorsacpiF. 
Seventy thousand men were thus about to be thrown into tlie scale in favour'^ 
of the allies, at the very moment when they were completely victorious iii 
Italy, and already superior in Switzerland. Even without this great rein¬ 
forcement success was widiin their reach, had they followed up the advan¬ 
tage ^ned; but the mismanagement of generals, and the incapacity of 
cabin^ attempting to direct military operations, ruined tlie brilliant pro¬ 
spects whidi the sword of Suwaroff had opened; and die additional thousands, 
hurried to the field, came but to lieightQn the sh^c of defi»t, and' to 
render more conspicuous the folly by whidt disaster lliad been occasioned. - 

The extreme anxiety of the Austria cabinet to get the Russians out of 
Italy led to an arrangement between the allied courts, according to which the 
Russians were all to be assenrbled in Switzerland under the command of 
Suwaroif, leaving the Archduke Charles to' transfer his inactivity to the 
Rhine and the Nccker. In vain- tho Russiap field-marshal I'Cprcsented 
^that his troops were peculiarly unsuited to mountain warfare; equally vain 
were his representations of danger of allowing the Archduke to leave his 
position till the Russians shomd be aU assembled. Massena,” he says, 
in a memorandum on tlie subject, has no object in waiting for us when he 
can beat us in detail. He will first throw himsdf upon Korsacof!^ who is 
nearest to him, and then upon Cond6, and that will probably be enough 
for him.” How just was the prophecy we sliall see presently. 

In tlie meantime KorsacolF had arrived in Switzerland with. 30,000 
Russians, and die Archduke thought it right, as he tells us himsdf^ to 
strike some decisive blow with the overwhelming majority which these 
troops gave him. He made a feeble demonstration against the left of 
Massena'^S army, but relinquished the intended attack the moment he found 
liimself opposed, by a couple of light companies, at the passage of the Aiu*. 
His Imperial Highness strives liard to free himself from the charge of want 
of resolution displayed on this occasion; but no effort can dear him of 
having neglected the golden opportunity of overwhelming, by his vast supe¬ 
riority, the only efficient army which then remained to republican France. 
'Having established Korsocofl' in the position of Ziiridi, mid left Holtze 
with 20,000 Austrians to await the arrival of Suwarofi^ he took the road to 
the Neckar: his departure was the very turn of fate. 

Suwarofl* had obtained, through Lord Mulgrave, a promise that the Arch¬ 
duke was not to leave Switzerland till bis (Suwarufi‘’s) arrival, a promise 
that was confirmed by Cbunt Thugot, the Austrian prime minister, himself. 
And yet we know from the Arohduke, that he had ** positive, orders to 
march to the HecSer immediately, but to keep his orders secret till the 
moment of execution ’*! !! This certainly looks like treachery; but it was 
evidently nothing more tlian a little diplomatic trickery of which the gentle¬ 
men of Vienna were, no doubt, very proud at the time. They knew 
Sujraroff’s objection to the Swiss expedition; they also knew his •irritable 
and obstinate disposition, and were afrad that he would refuse to march if 
informed of the Archduke’s departure: this, at least, is the most chari¬ 
table-construction we can put on their strange and unworthy conduct. 
These cabinet dwarfs trifled with the giant of war, till crushed beneath die 
weight of the fearful Colossus which they thought d^ir puny handg could 
guid^at pleasure. * 

The.important fortress of Tortona had no sooner fellen, than Suwaroff, 
having fr^ Italy in half the dme Napoleon took to conquer it, advanced 
with his usual celerity to Taverne, where by agreement with dm Austrian 
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commissariat, mules were to be in readiness for the co^eyance of provisions 
and ammunition across the mountains. Not a singldl^eaj^t of burden was 
^found, and five days were lost in collecting what proved after all an'* insufii- 
cient number, for the Cossacks had to dismount and give their horses td 
make up the deficiency. The artillery and heavy baggageVere sent round by 
the Spliiggen, and only a few mountain guns, carried on mules, were taken 
along with the army. 

General Lc Courbe was stationed with 12,000 men between AltofiF and 
the Hospital, and occupied with about 3500 men Htf his right wing, the 
passes of St. Golhard., On the 24th of September Suwaroff advanced from 
Airolo with 18,000 men, the remnant of the Russian army of Italy, to the 
attack of jibe mountain. The narrow paths and steep ascent rendered the 
enterprise extremely hazardous: and on the part of the French, the defence 
was skilful and determined. From overhanging cliffs, from behind frag¬ 
ments of rock, from crevices, breaks in the ground, and from every turn of 
the road, fire poured in upQ;i the advancing masses, lliis first attempt at 
mountain tvar seems to have liad something altogether appalling for the ^ 
Russians. They came from the fertile, smiling fields of Italy, and were 
here to break througli the closed ranks of snow-covered Alps. The narrow 
ravines, the huge and countless fragments of granite, the high perpendicular 
walls of rock, and the continued ascent through heaps of ruined masses, 
remnants of the mighty revolution of nsiturc, struck fearfully on the imagin¬ 
ation of all ranks. Even the enemy in possession of this lofty region, and 

familiar with all its gloomy horrors, assumed a gigantic p.pp<^£Li*stnce in the 
eyes of the invaders : they murmured and refused to advance. The voice 
of their general, liiinself looked upon as a man of superior and gigantic 
nature, vanquished these dangerous impressions; and, in constant and 
bloody cumlmt, the column reached the summit of the mountain .about four 
o’clock in the evening. They had lost about 1200 men in tlie ascent. 

But another iiction of daring liad still to be pc^rtbrined. The road from 
St. Gothard to Altorff leads through what is termed the Urncr Loch, and 
over the Devil’s Bridge. The Uriier Loch is a tunnel eighty yards in length, 
and blown out of the solid rock, and about 600 yards in front of the bridge 
over the Reuss, a river fordal>le, indeed, but thiiiideriiig in r«apid course 
through high, steep, rocky banks. The pass hardly admits of being turned, 
and is of a nature not to be encountered except in the wildest., mountain 
regions. The retiring French had broken down one arch of the bridge, 
but had made no attempt to barricade the Urner Loch. 

On the morning of the 25th of September, Suwaroff arrived at the pass. 
The leading battalions threw themselves gallantly into the dark, steeply 
descending abyss, whence some new and unknown species of destruction 
seemed vainly to waft its shadowy terrors upon the Ifbarts of the advancing 
soldiers. Troop followed troop, the rearmost pressing the foremost rapidly 
down the gorge nor hall, nor stay was possible, and the leading ranks, 
liurried tumultuously forward, found themselves before the* broken arc^j of 
the bridge, and received with a murderous fire of musketry from the oppo¬ 
site rocks. Wounded and unwoundeebwent down the precipice wdth fright¬ 
ful crash; and frightful was the situation of all, for death came on wings of 
fire from above, and threatened in the foaming waves of the Reuss below. 
In thisihonr of fear ^e Russians gav^ proof of the greatest courage and 
resolution. I'hey descended, under constant fire, into the lK?d of the river j 
forded Uie rushing stream, though breast high; ascended the opposite side, 
and oveixoming all rc.sistanci^ drove, the enemy from their formidable posi¬ 
tion.*^ Though this was no doubt effected by superior numbers, who were 
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enabled to extend themselves along a considerable fron^ yet it must still be 
acknowledged as a brave and noble deed of war. 

The bri^e wfts soon restored, and on the 22d, the army being joined by.^ 
General-Auffenberg with 5000 Austrians, reached Altorn on the Lake of 
Lucerne; and here it was that Suwaroff first became aware of the dreadful , 
error into which the incomprehensible conduct of the Austrian staff bad led 
him. The St. Gothard’s road ends in the waves of the I^ke of Lucerne at 
Altori^ and die enemy had of course not left a single vessel for die convey¬ 
ance of the allied troms ill By land the Kizig Kiilin appears to'defy oil 
passage: rising from tne volley of the Shachen, this frightful mass of rocks 
stretches its naked arms high in air, threatening, lik6 landmarks fixed by 
the hand of fate, to debar all further progress. It. is only over the highest 
ridge of the mountain, and by ^ladis darned dangerous even to hunters and 
sheplierds, tliat die army can reach die valley of the Muotta, and the road 
to Schwyts: and even tiiis must be quickly accomplished^ for since two days 
die roar of cannon has been heard aboyc the roar of the cataracts, and the 
w'orld’s destiny may liang upon an hour’s delay? 

Massena no sootier learned the departure of the Archduke Charles for 
Germany, tlian he saw the advantage which might be taken of so great an 
error on the part of the allies. The immediate overthrow of the Austro- 
Ilussian army under Holtzc and Korsacoff offered the only chance of turn¬ 
ing die fate of die campaign, and perhaps of saving republican France, the 
government of which hud sunk to the lowest ebb in public estimation. If 
the intrepid Suwaroff joined the allies with his victorious army, dien die 
fate of Switzerland was decided; the moral of the French ti'oops ruined, and 
France itself thrown oiien to invasion, at a moment when there was no 
government round which die national pati'iotism was likely to rally. The 
peril was evident, and yet Mai»ena hesithted long; and if the blow which 
he struck became decisive, it became so, as much from the want of skill dis* 
played by his adversaries, as by his own energy and ability. Three weeks 
had elapsed since the departure of die Archduke Charles, and Suwaroff, 
though arrested for five days at die foot of die St. Gothard, liad tarried diat 
formidable post, and was already in full marcli towards Altorff: a day’s 
delay might now briug'certain ruin. * 

. Early on the morning of .the 25th of September, the French forced the 
passage of the L'imath, twenty miles below Zurich, and defeated a Russian 
division wliicli attempted to oppose them. It is only justice to say that the 
arrangements for the operation w'ere made with gi'cat ability, and that the 
execution was distinguished for skill and gallantry. On tlu 26th, the 
decisive battle of Zurich was fought, the Russians w'ei-e completely routed. 
On die same day, «Soult defeatecl the left wing of die allied army under 
General Holtze, who uras killed in the action. 

This batde of Zurich was, in its consequences, the most important of all 
those fought by the armies of republican France. It turned the fate of a 
campaign which threatened the safety of the country, and dissaved the 
md&t formidable and prosperous coalition which hadyetbe^n formed against 
. the new order of things. Tlie next {ompaign was litde iiiore than a gather¬ 
ing in of the fruit of this one^batde;' the Austrians were then, with broken 
hopes, alone in the arena; England liad withdrawn from the scene of con¬ 
tinental warfare, and Russia had abandoned die cause altogether. 

bn the 26th of September, the very day that Soult and MassenariSchieved 
diis great victory, Suwaroff arrived at Altdrff with an army already much 
looshiied in its (bscipline by want and exhaustipn. For five days. the 
Russians had been constandy asetendiog and descen^g rugged mnnnt^in 
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paths, carrying on a new and (kngerous species of warfare, -—forcing passes, 
climbing rocks, fording rivers,' — they had been exposed during the whole 
^•time'to the most inclement weather, and from theconvoys hot being able to 
keep up, had been destitute of all provisions, except what they hm taken 
from tlie French, or collected from the inhabitants. The train of strag¬ 
glers and beasts of burden extended all the way from Altorif to the 
St Gothard. 

Under these circumstances, a couple of days’ rest seemed indispensable to 
the army, but the continued roar of cannon told that it could not be 
gninted; and Suwaroff determined to cross the mountain by paths such as 
he had not as yet eiicbuntered, and such indeed as no army had ever, long 
as wars have been carried on, before attempted to ascencL To demand this 
new exertion from troops reduced to the state in which the Russians were 
on their arrival at Altorif, required no ordinary resolution; to obtain com¬ 
pliance was a proof of the powerful sway which tlic commander exercised 
over the minds of his followers. ordinaiy general, if we can suppose 
such, or one so situated, wcAild have halted or retired; but SuworolF was 
too conscious of his strength to recoil from these difficulties, and too proud 
to support tlic idea of being absent from a battle-field which any power of 
mortsd exertion could yet have reached. His impatience brooked not one 
instant’s delay, nor was an instant lost. 

On the morning of the 27th of September, tlie army commenced the 
passage of the gigantic Kizig Kuhn. The distance from the Schachen into 
the Muotta valley hardly exceeds nine miles; but the path is so steep and 
dangerous, tliat a single traveller requires seven or eight hours to perform 
the journey; and the 200 Cossacks who preceded the columns, only arrived 
in the valley at 6 o’clock in the evening, having bt»en twelve hours on the 
march. Suwaroff reached Muotta with the leading division, at 8 o’clock 
in the morning, having lieeii all night on tlie mountain; and tlie rear* 
division only came up at sunset on the 29th, sixty hours after the departure 
of the van. No sooner was the main body at a distance, than the rattling 
of musketiy told that Lc Courbe was already attacking the rear-guard; 
and the fatigued, barefooted, and heavily-laden soldier was forced to 
exert the last breath of life to Escape destruction from the foe, and to drag 
himself along from rock to rock over patlis rendered slippery, and doubly 
dangerous, by the rain and by the collected cataracts descending from all 
the overhanging cliffs. Every chasm and ravine was filled with sick, 
straggling, and exhaasted men, and with lamed and dying beasts of burden. 
How many perished in this dismal march, because the last spark of life 
gave way before the haven of hope was reached, or because a false stop 
hurled them headlong down the frightful precipice, hasp never been men¬ 
tioned; but the peasantry of these retired valleys speak, even to this day, 
with wonder and astonishment of this unrivalled expedition. 

At Muotta, Suwaroff heard the disastrous news of the l)attle of Zurich, 
and then only became aware of the full peril of liis own situation. The 
attack made by I^e Courbe on the rear-guard had been easily repuliAd. 
But Massena, having left a corps to piyrsue Korsacoff, was advancing fi'om 
Schwyts with the greater part of his victorious army, while General Moliter 
was already in possession of the passes leading out of the’Maotta valley. 
Nothing but the. greatest boldness and daring could save a suffering and 
exhausCe<4 army so situated. On the morning of the 30th September the 
troops began their march towards Glarus; which, if not exactly a retrograde, 
was no longer an offensive movement; it was, for the moment at least, a 
totakahandonment of the ihtended conquest of Switzerland. Even edging 
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away firom ihe enemy cost the proud qiirit of Suwaroff a terrible effort, and 
he yidded only to absolute' necessity;, for it was evidently impossible with 
his worn-out troops, destitute of cavalry and artilleiry, and short of ammunition, 
to .&ce three times their number of French soldiers flushed with recent 
victory. General Moliter was driven on before the advanced columns; he 
defended position after position with great bravery, but was constantly 
forced to give way. On the 1st of October, and while the van of the army 
was thvs engaged, Muuena arrived from Schwyts, and fell witli his victo¬ 
rious troops on the rear. This attack was eitlier so badly made or so 
bravely resisted, tliat tlie French experienced a signal overthrow, and were 
forced to retire, leaving a vast number of killed and wounded on the field, 
and 1000 prisoners, together witli live pieces of artillery, in the hands of 
the conquerors. This is, under all tife circumstances of tlie case, one of 
tlie most extraordinary victories ever achieved in war: it is like the wounded 
bear crushing, in his dying grasp, the heedless huntsman who ventured to 
follow him to his last den of death and ^espair. 

The army reached Glams on the same day,%nd liaving dierc found a 
magazine of provisions, Suwaroff despatched General Auffenberg to secure 
the passes into the Grisons, and gave tlie remainder of his- army three 
days’ rest. Surrounded on all sides by vastly superior numbei*s, even this 
d(^y -seemed dangerous; but the inactivity of the French justified the 
measure, and on the morning of the dtli, the army resumed its toilsome 
march. To reach the valley of tlie Rhine they had to pass tlie lofty moun¬ 
tain-ridge, called tlie Paiiixberg, less difficult, indeed, than the Kizig Kuhn, 
for it is crossed by a bridle-road, but the snow which had fallen for two 
days had covered the face of tlie hill and rendered it completely trackless. 
The wearied soldiers who, for fourteen days, had been toiling incessantly to 
climb the rocky masses that met them at every turn, began to fency them¬ 
selves under the power of evil spirits, determined to ellect tlieir destruction 
by enclosing them in tliese labyrinths of desolation. On the morning of 
6tli they ascended tlie Panixberg: fer as the eye could reach from this mighty 
Alpine height the whole country presented only one vast desert of snow; 
no path, no mark of human habitation was visible; nor did a single 
bush, or pine, offer the possibility of kindling a spark of cheering 
fire. On the eastern side, a cold wind had congealed tiie snow and 
covered tlie face of the mountain with a complete sheet of ice; so tliat the 
fidl of the* foremost men and horses was the only warning fur tiie rearmost 
to seek better paths. The whole day was passed in tiiis manner, and it 
was with difficulty that the advance-guard and the head-quarters reached 
the village of Paiiix late at night. The main column, encumbered with 
sick and wounded, semained all night under a frosty sky, on the top of tlie 
sQow-covered monfitaiq. More than 200 men, and all tlie remaining beasts 
of burden, perished during this night: the few mountain guns still left had 
to be thrown down the precipice, and it was only on tlie evenhig of the 8th 
that the last of the stragglers reached the village. .-On the 10th all the 
rennjns of the army were assembled at llanz, where ended the suffiirings 
oC this Alpine march. In tlie yalley of the Rhine the troops found sup¬ 
plies, and a good road leading to the Lake of Constance. The French 
made no attempt to impede the retreat after the action of Glarus, and 
showed a singular want of energy and ability in all their o^wrations against 
the Russian field-marshal. It was evident that Massena nad-m^ish to 
risk the laurels of Zurich in a desperate combat with the conqqeror of Novi. 

The Archduke Charles had taken Manheim, and forced the French,to 
nuse the steige of FhUipsbeig, —operations which, could have no ipA wence 



on the &te of the campaign, when the news of the ihsasters in SwHcoi^ 
land reached him. He instantly hurried back to the Danube, and arrrred 
witli his vhole arm^ at Donauschwiugen on the 7th of* October, at tte 
very time whra, on his side, Suwaroif reached llanz. Here another eolden 
opportunity for deciding the late of the campaign was again offhrecTto his 
Impel ini Highness. Korsacoff, terrified by die order8**of SuwarofF, who, 
on peril of ins life, commanded him not to retire another st^ bad Greedy 
turned upon die pursuing foe, though with little effect; but mul the*Arcb- 
duke joined him with the whole of his unbroken army, and fallen widt 
this eoinbined force ujion the scattered enemy, suraess was almost certain} 
The French were alreUy half vaiiqnibhed by the ardour of pursuit; elated 
widi conquest, they had dirown diemstlves after the allies, and in long, 
diin, unconnected columns, were traversing, like a mountain torrent, split 
by interveiung rocks, all the valleys and ravines of Switzerland, from the 
St. Gothard to the Lake of Constance; so that an efficient and compa#%ady 
could hardly fail to crush them in detail. But though success was at that 
moment more nece«&ary diah over, not to check an enemy, but to gain an 
ally,—for die lliissians were already loud in their complaints of actual 
treason, — the Arcliduke remained, as usual, itiacdve in his camp. Vietovy 
ift a female, and as pitiless as the rest of her sex when scorned; and never 
smiled upon his Imperial Highness again. The ruin o# mighty lands had, 
unfortunately, to pay the forfeit of the gentleman’s errors and of the lady’s 
caprices. 

On the 1‘2th of October Suwaroff removed to Feldkircli, from whence 
he sent to the Archduke Cliarlcs a plan for a combined movement against 
the enemy. Writing to hU friends at the same time, he expressL-s his con¬ 
viction, however, that no efficient assistance is to be expected from the 
Austrian ficld-inarslial, without whose aid the Russian army is no longer 
in condition to bring offenshe operations to any successful termination. 
This expectation was but too truly fullillcd. The Archduke, instead of 
promising full and active co-operation, and striving to sooth and gain the 
old, and naturally irritated soldier, criticised the plan, — proposed other 
measures,—without saying a word about aiding them; tlius appearing only 
to advise or instruct, and ended by asking for any early meeting in order to 
arrange future operations. This was tlie last drop of water which made 
the goblet overflow. Suwaroff sent an evasive answer, allowing tlie full 
bittcrness'of his fediugs. * And when, on the 16tli, an aidc-rle-camp of the 
Archduke came to renew the a^lication fora meeting, tlie old man’s anger 
could contain itself no longer. “ Tell bis Imperial Highness,” said Su- 
\tarofli.*‘ that I know iiotliing about defensive warfare; 1 only know how to 
attack. 1 shall advance wlien 1 tliink proper, and shall Hot stop in Switzer¬ 
land, 'but p^eed immediately into France. Telk hitft farther, that at 
Vienna 1 shall be at his feet; but here 1 am at least his equal. He is a 
field-marshal, and w am 1; he is in the service of a great emperor, 
ai^ so tan I; he is youn^ I am old. Victories have given me expe- 
riimee; 1 have no counsel to take from any one, and u£e none except 
mm Gfod and my swprd.” Having ^nce given scope to his passion, he 
broke out into bitter complaints against the Austrians, and declared his in¬ 
tention of retiring into wintcr>quarters. All attempts of the Archduke to 
make change his, resolution were unavailing. Suwaroff proposed to 
establi^his head-quarters at Augsburg, and his Imperial Ibghness was 
inconsiderate enot^h to remonstrate against 'the choice^f that particular 
place, as it intnfered with ^e Austrian line of cammunication. ** Would 
it bffmoie agrecabW* -r^ied the old nuuuhal, ** that I should retire ihtQ 
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Bphemlift ? ** Writiaff to the Ar^uke on the let of November, he says, 
** In your letter of toe 30th nit. you make use, in regard to me^ of the 
vrmd * retreat :' *^punst this 1 beg to protest, having never, in the whole 
course of my life, known that word, or ‘defensive war;’ which cost ns 
10,000 men in the at the opening of the campaign; a greater loss 
dan we sustained during the whole course of it in Italy.” 

As loi^ as ijrars are carried on by men of mere earthly mould, influenced 
by human ftdings end pamons; so long must a knowledge of human cha« 
racter form the first requisite of an officer; and yet it is nearly the last 
attended to in all ranks; and the extreme want of tact and judgment dis- 
pla3red by the Archduke Charles and the Austrian (sd)inet in toeir inter¬ 
course with SuwarofF, most detract gipady from their claims to fitness (or 
the high situations which they filled. 

In toe first instance the Russian army only fell back to Augsburg; but 
die representations of Snwarof^ die Ghrand Duke Constantine, and other 
officers^ had been so unfitvourable to 4he Austrian government, that the 
Emperor Fhul recalled the troops and renounced the alliance. The Emperor 
Francis, with whom Suwaroff had always corresponded in the most friendly 
terms, as well as the Archduke Charles, used every effort to detain the 
field-marshal; but in vain. All they could obtain was a promise that he 
would writ for further orders at Prague, and return to tM field if com¬ 
manded. As no such orders arrived, he proceeded on his march, and led the 
army back into Russia. That he had great reason to complain of the 
Austrian government, is certun; but this sudden abandonment of the caus^ 
which he and his sovereign looked upon as an honourable one^ and in sup¬ 
port of which he had performed so many brilliant actions,—-the unexpectra 
forsi^ng of an ally,call0dto thefiddbyRussianpromises,—seems hardly to 
admit ofwy defonce: for in his high station itwasa crime to allow personal 
anger to influence public conduct Ilia march through Switzerland was 
one of victoi^ rather than of defeat; and such even the result would have 
proved, if, with the conviction of having performed great actions, and with 
the consciousness of bring equal almost to the greatest^ he had not allowed 
a hatred of the Austrians to spring up in his breast and smother all the 
better feelings of his nature. Ry yiriding to unworthy resentment, he ex¬ 
cluded himself from the brilliant career allotted to him; exchanged the 
noble part,he was called upon to act in directing the e^rts of civilised 
nations, for that of a mere Tartar khan, who in a moment of barbaric rage, 
c^s out to hors^ and gallops back to his deserts, followed by the whole of 
his savage horde. 

^ Suwaroff, had been invited to Fietersbnrg where he was to be received 
with triumphal honors; but he was taken Ill on the road and confined to 
bed for several we^ A Kotf^. Dtying this time his enemies contrived 
to excite the dnpleasure of tito vreak-minded Flaul against him. In the 
course of the campaign Suwaroff had occauonally nw&xed some of those 
points of military etiquette on whirii little miiufa' place such great value, 
and the emperor issued an order, which he caused tp be read at the bead of 
every rwiment^ and which was to the effect tiui^ “ tiie genecal-in-riiief. 
Prince Italinsky, deserved the utmost censure for having disobeyed the 
orders of the emperor.” 'The blow struric the old man se^relv, and 
threw him back on his bed of sicknesa, and he wa often heird to^M&im 
that he had lived too long. He recovered suffieientlv however to proceed 
to Petersburg, which he only entered after dusk; ana though reomved'by 
the guard wiiA military honour^ he went immediatriy to the house of a 
rriative in atetiredportof the town* where nonb ofbisBie&ds weceaUioiwed 
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to Tint him. This mark of imperial diq^easure^ together trith the grief 
occasioned by seeing himself totally abandoned by the world in the hoar of 
affliction» pressed heavOy upon him, and he declined rapidl]^. The emperor 
relented indcedi at lost; hot it was too late: exhaustra toil* sufiPering^ 
sorrow and anxiety^ the old man hreathed his last on the IBtib May* 1600| 
*in the sevenly'first year of his age. 


HISTORY OF THE LATE DEBATE. 

s 

HATiDta in our last numhei*, and in reference to the debate upon the motion 
of the Earl of Rodeii> discussed at considerable length the merits of the 
Marquis of Normanby’s government in Ireland, we think it unnecessary to 
enter into any veiy extensive dettuls in relation to the same subject upon 
the present occasion. As, however, the debate which has just been con¬ 
cluded in the House of Commons upon the resolution proposed by Lord 
John Russell has elicited some rather unexpected exhibitions, and k likely 
to lead to some very important consequences, it will be di»irable to take 
a general view of the present condition of the whole controversy. It will 
of course not be forgotten that upon the Slst of April the Earl of Roden, 
deputy grand master of the Orangemen of Ireland, made a long address to 
the House of Ixirds, for the purpose of proving that crime had never by 
any former government been suffered to go forward to the extent to whicn 
it had been allowed to proceed under the government of the Marquu of 
Normaiiby. It will also be recollected that the statements of fact made 
by tlic noble Earl in the coarse of his speech rested for the most part upon 
the communications of certain magktrates, who to all mankind, except the 
the noble Earl himself, were hnd are altogether anonymous; as not only 
the names, but even the local habitations of the so called conservators of 
the peace, were at their own request kept a secret from the world; and 
that in so for as the statements of ^rd Roden could be fixed dowp to any 
particular time or place, they wtere completely refuted by the Marquis of 
Normanby, whose speech upon the occasion made an end in the mmds of 
all candid persons to all doubt about the /nerits of the case. 

Our rcaoers will also recollect dial in the article to .rhich we allude, we 
ounelvcs established the utter absence of truth which distinguished some 
of tlie statements whidi had been trumpeted with the greatest vehemence,*^, 
as die extraordinary talc about the murder of Mr. Reynolds, who was not 
murderfd at all; that ore called upon the public to suspend their judgments 
upon die remainder of the anonymous allegadoiis, until the production of 
some authentic information upon theoubject; and diat all Ae anticipations 
which we then expressed as to the result of further discussion and of more 
omlicit and authoritative intelligence have in every respect been completely 
fulfilled. We ooncluded, from t^ circumstances which we have mentioned, 
diat proofing of the Orange party in the House of Lords was not 
really what it'promMd to b^ but that diere was in view a dififerent object 
from that at which th^ pretended to aim. 

With jpgard to the end whidi die noble d^uiy grand master really pvp» 
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posed to hidudif we do not *Mnle tW any jadieiodipenoB cftd entertain 
any doubt upon, that point It seems to M quite evident that hb obj^ 
and that of the party who supported him upon tho occasion) wiM to transfer 
the executive government of Ireland irom the Castle of Dublin to a select 
committee of the House of Lords. To establish in «the.bosom of the 
seimiory ^ a ** council of ten,” or of eighteen, which, after having wvern^ 
Irriand upon the principles and for the purposes of an Oran^ migarchy, 
would 4n time be prepared to extend the same happy form of administiation 
to the remainder of the empire. 

llie introduction of witnesses in masquerade was jm appropriate con* 
comitant to such an effort; and we doubt not but that if the plot luui onl^ 
been successful, we should behold in due time a very considerable simili¬ 
tude in much more important particulars between die constitution of Eng¬ 
land and that of Venice. This naked assumption of the executive power 
into die Jiands of the aristocracy is entirely without precedent, since there 
has existed in this country any distribation of •public power having aiw 
pretensions to the designation of a constitution. When uieHouw of^rds 
actually possessed the whole rower of the states they had the discretion to 
exercise it through the medium of that branch of the legislature which 
professed at least to represent the general body of the population; and in a 
country where, according to the theory of the constitution, the goverlimrat 
was said to bo conducted for the general interests, and in accordance with 
the pubKc opinion of the whole communi^, so much defi?rence was paid to 
this hypothesis tliat the members of the House of Commons were^ allowed 
to assume the appearance of controlling every part of the administration. 
It was thought tliat the Reform Bill very eflPcctually altered this conation 
of affairs; and whatever may be said of the defects of diat measure in its 
composition or in its coiisequenccs, it has had, for a time at least, the effect 
of inducing a general' belief that it had abolished the supremacy of tho 
aristocracy in the legislature. The aristocracy themselves were so com¬ 
pletely amazed by wliat appeared to be so vast an alteration in their condi¬ 
tion, that for some time 

** They lay astounded on the obliTioua pool, 

Oiovelung and prostrate—* 

No wonder, fidlen aueh a peroiclous he^ht/* 

• 

Having, however, slowly returned to a sense of their actual condition, they 
began to discover tiiat tlie state of af^rs was not so bad as it anpeared ; 
and accordingly, after a little time, they tested the reality of their power ot 
legislative obstruction; and finding Uiat the popular branch of me Iqgisilai- 
ture, headed by the administration, submitteih a* we think, most injunoudy 
and ingloriously to such obstruction, they have now made an erort to 
seize tlie executive authority, and so to concentrate within their own body 
the whole power of the state. ^ e 

In these circmnatances it became the imperative du^ of the leader^ of 
the miiiistiy in the House of Commons to resist in liniine this daring 
encroachment; and accordingly, upSu the very day when the select 
rommiltee was appointed, Lord John Uussdl gave notice that he should 
take the earliest opportunity of calling upon the House of Commons ex* 
plicitiy and directly to express their approbation of the course of govern¬ 
ment which had been condemned* by the House of Lords. ^ This motion 
came before the House of Commons on Monday, tho 16& instant; u^n 
which occasion Sir Robert Peef moved an amendment in the firllowing 
words: — 
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^^Besolved—That, on the 13th day of Maireh laal^ a motion tma made in this fioiue 
fin the p^uction of ▼aiious documents connected with the state of 'Ireland in resp^t to 
erime and outrage, including cemmunicationa made to the Iriah gorlrnment relating to 
offences cotmectA with RibimdisnK, and all memorials, resolutions, and addresses, forwarded 
to the Insh government by magistrates or other official persons, in respect of crimes and 
outrages committed in Irdrad, and the answers thereto. 

" Tnat the period included within the returns so called for extends from the commence 
ment of the year 1835 to the present time; and that the motion made for the production 
of them was assented to by thu Hous^ no opposition to it having,been offered on ^e part 
of her Miyes^s government. ■ 

“ That, on the gist day of March last, the House of Lords appointed a ^lect committee 
* to inquire into theytate of Ireland rinoe foe year 1835, in respect to crime and outrage, 
which nave rendered life dhd property insecure in foat part of the wpire.’ 

** That, ill consequence of foe appointment of such committee by the House of Lords, it 
has been proposed that this House should reLolve, * That it is the opinion of this House that 
it is expedient to persevere in those principles whidi have guided foe executive government 
of Ireland of late years, and which have tended to foe effectual administration of the law 


" Resolved — That it appears to this House that the appointment of a committee of in¬ 
quiry by the House of Loim, under foe circhmstances and for the purpose above mentioned, 
does not justify her Majesty's ministers in calling upon this House without previous inquiry, 
or even foe pimuction of the information which this House has required, to make n declai^ 
tion of opinion with respect to one branch of foe public policy of the executive government, 
still less a declaration of opinion which is neither ex^idt as to the principles which it 
professes to approve, nor definite as to the period to which it refers: and that it is not fit¬ 
ting foat this House should adopt a proceeding which has foe appearance of calling in 
question the undoubted right of the House of Lords to inquire into the state of Ireland in 
respect to crime and outrage, more espedally when the exercise of that right by the House 
of Lords does not interfere with any previous proceeding or resolution of foe House of 
Commons, nor with the progrras of any le^slative measure assented to by foe House of 
Commons, or at present under its consicleration.” 


The first four paragraphs of this amendment are what Mr. Charles 
Knight would call ** Contributions ’* to the Parliamentary History of Uie 
Year 1839. Whether tliat eminent publisher will think fit to include 
them with the numcrous interesting and important publications* with which 
he has already favoured the world under the sam^ designation, is, however, 
a little doubtful. Having thus recited in the first resolution tlic events of 
the 13th of March in Ae House of Commons, and of the 21st of the same 
month in the House of Lorils, he goes on in the second resolution to sub¬ 
mit that the preceding fiustp, taken in ewntdo, did not justify the government 
in calling upon the House of Commons' to make an absolute and express 
declaration of their opinion upon the matter which jis now the sabjcct of 
inquiry before tiie Lords, llie amendment had therefore no reference 
whatever to the merits of the question in issue; and it was merely an 
elaborate and complex formula, construdted for the purpose of deprecating 
discussion. The disenssion, however, has taken plaqe; and consioering its 
own importance, as well as its probable consequences in several respects, 
we think tiiat we cannot occupy the remainder of the space devoted to this 
article in a more profitable manner than bv giving a short summary of the 
whole debate, interspersed and followed by such observations .as appear to 
ourselves to be appropriate and impo^nt'. 

Lord John Russell opened the discussion by referring to the proceeefings 
in the Honse of Lords; in reference to which he very pertinentiy observ^ 
that the name of the mover himself (the Earl of Roden) was sufficient .to 
cxciteHuspicion in Ireland. (Loud cheers.) “When we know,” said 
Lord John Ruiyell, “ the officer in command, we- can have little doubt 
of^the colour of the flag.” 'Die constitutional principle which • regulated 
wd restricted the reipective authority of thq two Houses of Parliament 
ha loitiship laid down in the following words': — 
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" You ca nno t ha^ the policy of the ezecutiye carried on!accordi^ to the opinion of 
the House of Goinmons and ako aocordiDg to the opinion of the House Lords: when 
thcgr dilTer you must take the opinion of one or the other. I say the ojiinion of the House 
of Commons ought td be expressed on the sulgect s' and I say if the opinion of the House 
of Commons differ from the opinion of the House of Lords, then-—according to the 
practice of the constitution of mis country—according to the power vested in the House 
of Commons —• the opinion of the House of Commons on t^ subject ought to prevail.” 


AfterVhich his lordship proceeded to lay open the original causes of the 
present evils of Ireland. This part of the subjecti which is of such unlimited 
importance, has been so seldom touched upon in the discussions which have 
taken place in Parliament, that we shall make no apology for quoting {he 
passage at some len^. We purpose gurselves to take die earliest opportu¬ 
nity of completely developing the case in this respect Lord John Russell 
ob^rves — 


^ Now, sir, I comq to that which is, no douft the impartant question, upon which this 
House, if they agree with me so far, ought to decUe, and on^which I fear 1 must trouble 
them at considerable length, and with much detail. For we are resolved to bring before 
them,—in order that the house and the country may know what at least have been our views 
with regard to the state of Ireland, that they may not be led away by piutial statements 
with respect to the outram and crimes which have taken place —that they may not con¬ 
clude from the words of this resolution of the House of Lords tiiat outrages and crime have 
so prevailed because the administration of the government have been in the hands of men 
of liberal inclinations, and of liberal policy — but that th^ may see to what are owing the 
crime and outrage existing in Ireland,— to what it is owing that at the present time crime 
and outrage have not been repressed, but that there stiU remain evils tiie seeds of which 
were sown in other days [cheers], and which require not four years but forty years [cheers] 
to be successfully eradicated. I will go back for this purpose to a year at the commence¬ 
ment of the reign of Geoige 111. In the commracement of the reign of George Ill. we find 
accounts of attacks upon houses, of persons going about armed forcing others to give up 
land, of persons going about di^ised at night, of witnesses being threatened, of force being 
used, and combined force, in order to carry into effect the objects which the conspirators 
had in view. Now this state of things, lawless and turbulent as it was, was not very much 
difierent from the state in which other countries have been —not very much .difi^ent from 
the state in which this country is represented to have been in the early part of the reign of 
Elisabeth. Neither was it exceedingly different from the state in whi& Scotland was repre¬ 
sented by one of the ablest of her wnters to have beeg at the period of the revolution of 
1688. There was nothing in the circumstances of those periods to which the wisdom of the 
ministers of Elizabeth and the wisdom of the ministers of William III. was not capable of 
applying a remedy, la there anything in the nature of the Irbh people which forbids that 
outrage and crime should be successfully met, and a remedy effectively applied? 1 
think no one can deny that, looking at the upper classes of society, no men have shown 
greater talent, greater pr^nancy of wit, or gireater aptitude for the pursuits of arts and 
arms than the people of Ireland. As to the lower classes, whether we view them as sol¬ 
diers in the service of their country—or workmen in the various depai^ents of labour 
—no men have been nqpre remarkable fdb valour or ^industiy, or have evinced more of the 
qualities by which a country can rise to eminence. There is nothing in the character of the 
people themselves which foroids that their evils should be successful^ met But I will read 
what was said upon the causes of tibe state of things existing in Ireland not very long after 
—about ten years after — the passing of the Whiteboy Act. Itisuseful that I should state 
this ; it is proper that the House should know of it b^use honourable members are aware 
how much the Marquess of Normanby has been condemned for- declaring that ” propes^ 
has its duties as well as its rights * [cheers]; .and it u, sir, in my opinion, the n^ect of those 
duties in past times which has led to much ofrthe mism of the present time Q^ear, hear I ]. 
I wish to read upon this point Ae opinion of Mr.]nti|pbbon—afterwards Lord Clare ; 
one who, it must be admitted, was'' not a* very popular nomeman; and who was afteimiwls 
a great leader in the government of Ireland (near I ]. 

” After alludi^ to the- attempt to raise the price of labour, he proceeds to say^' I am 
very wdl aewainted with the province of Munster, and i know that it ti jbr 

human wreUmedwu to exceed thai cf the miterahie peatantiy in that province. I know 
that the unhappy tenantry are ground to powder by rdenUew landlorde. I km>w that, 6 r 
from being able to mve the clergy their just dues, they have not fiotLor raknent Jar iWm- 
wkei s the hndiord graepe the whole i and, soriy em I to add, tinat, not satisfied with the 
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promt extoitioii, oofse taodferda hm been lo bm^ee to initigete the iamirgenti: to rob 
the clem of thmr tithes; not in order to alleviate the distresmof the tenantry, but that 
they mi^t add the clor^a share to the cruel rack-rents already pud/ c That was the cha¬ 
racter ^en of the landlords by Mr. Fitsubbon, as the Attom^-General, I should like to 
know what he would have said if he had been told that it was not competent feat him to 
express the mple oj^nion that ^property has its duties as well as its r^hts.’ Would to 
God that Mr^ Dnimmond's djunionand his description on tUs suldect could be only accounted 
correct as to the past time/and that he could make an exception as to the existing landlords 
of Ireland! 1 have now to quote another description of the state of the count^, and the 
causa why it was net remedied. It is from the work end letters of Arthur Yovuig, who 
after stating that the people were treated better and better, says: —* The age has unproved 
so much in humanity, that even the poor Irish have experienced its influence, and are every 
day treated better and better ; but still the remnant of the old manners, die abominable 
distinction of religion united with the oppressive conduct of the little country gentlemen, or 
rather vermin of the kingdom, who never wq^e out of it, alto^ther still bear, very hard, on 
the poor peoplcb and subject them to situations more mortilyiim than weaver behold in 
Bi^and. The landlord of an Irish estate inhabited by KomanOatnoIiCB is a sort of despot, who 
yidds obedience in whatever concerns the poor to no law but that of his will. To discover 
what the liberty of a people is, we must live among them, and not look for it in the statutes 
of the realm ; ue lan^a^ of the written law may be that of liberty, but the situation of the 
poor may speak no wsuage but^hat of slavery. There is too much of this contnuflctlonin 
Ireland; along aeries or oppressions, aided by many veiy illpjudged laws, have brought land¬ 
lords into a habit of exerting a very lofty superiority, and their vassals into that of an almost 
'imUmited submission. A mdlord in Ireland can scarcely invent an order which a servant, 
labourer, or cotter dares refuse to execute. Nothing satisfies him but unlimited submission. 
Dbrespeot, or anything tending towards saudnesa, he may punuh with his cane or his 
horsewhip with the most perfect security. A poor man wo'ula have his bones broken if he 
offered to lift his hand in his own defence.' This is the description, in very plain and humble 
terms, of the then condition of the peasantry. I shall take another description on this 
matter from a writer, whose name I may mention as that of a man than whom there never 
was one of more philosophy, of more eloquence, or of more reflection, as a statesman. The 
extract is from Burke, who, in writing to Sir Hercules Langrishe with respect to Ireland, 
observes^* You, who have looked deeply into the spirit of the popeiy laws, must be 
perfectly senable that a great part of the present mischief which we abhor, in common (if 
not all that exists), has arisen from them. Their declared cbject war to reduce the Catht>^ 

Ireland to a ntuerable -populace^ wdhout fropertu^ without estimation^ without education. 
The professed object was to deprive the few men who, in spite of those laws, might hold or 
obtain any propwty amongst them, of all sorts of influence or authority over the rest; they 
divided tile nation into two distinct bodies, without common interest, sympathy, or con¬ 
nection. One of these bodies was to possess all the franchises, all the property, all the 
education ; • the other was to lie composed of drawers of water and cutters of turf for them. 
Are we to be astonished when by the efforts of so much violence in conquest, and so much 
policy in regulation, continued without intermission for near one hundred years, wc had 
reduced them to a mob that whenever they came to act at all many of them would act 
exactiy like a mob, without temper, measure, or foresight?* This is an extract which 
shows, I think, most plaioty and most truly, what was the condition of Ireland'at the time.” 

The noble lord next adverted to the laws, unexamjtied in atrocity, which 
had been enacted for the repression of the outrages which grew neces¬ 
sity out of such a state of society; and then addra, that he found in the 
legislation of the period no measure having for its object to remove the 
cause of those evils by improving the condition of the people. The conse¬ 
quence of this omission was, that whilst the most important and extensive 
improvements were tajking place in the condition of every other people in 
Europe the history of Irdand {presented nothing but a series of the same 
disordeiu^ outrage^ apd calamities' which prevail at the present day. During 
the whole of the peri<^ to which he afluded, the government of that unhappy 
country was in the hands of the party of the noble earl who led on 'the 
attack upon Lord Normanby, and who would have us believe that a' liberal 
and mQreiful government, which had for the first time done equal and im¬ 
partial justice to the people^ had thereby led to the increase of outrage 
and of critne.** As an instance of the recklessness with which such assertions 
hadjieeu made upon the present oooasion by ti^t party, his lordship referred 
'toThe despatdi of Lord Oxmantown to Mv« Littloton iir li884i:in which he 



nmrttented tihe Iridi peaaaativ as a horde of saraM and.fiendi^ whow 
enmes rendered the countiyuninhabitable^ and forced the peaceable part of 
the population td emigrate to America; whereas the same noble lord, in speak¬ 
ing at the late meeting in the Kin^s County of the character ^ the same pm- 
santry up to Lord Normanby*s arrival in 1835, painted them in colours which • 
brought back the recollection of the ancient shepherds of Sicily and Arcadia. 

It had also been affirmed, and rte believe not untruly,.by Lord Oxmantown, 
in the^despatch referred' to, that it was at that time safer to violate the law 
than to obey it. Adverting to this assertion, Lord John Russell declared 
thnt such a state of affairs resulted from the impression which generally 
prevailed amongst the people, that in criminal trials of every description fair 
and jnipartiftl justice was not to be expected from the established tribunals 
that country. We ourselves, like every body else acquunted with the 
sentiments and feelings of the Irish population, can bear testimony to the 
existence of the impression of which we speak; and we have no hesitation 
in saying that, to, a great extent, it wfs well founded. That juries were 
continuity packed for the condemnation of culfirits, and that in the most 
shameless and sanguinary manner, is a foct as notorious as that Ireland is 
an island in the Atlantic ocean. That such proceedings have occurred at 
comparatively late periods, in the presence and with the apparent sanction 
of the judges, is equally certain; that prisoners were tried by persons who 
were notoriously inflamed with the fiercest hostility to them, and that even 
the committing justice (!) has sometimes passed into the jury box and 
become an active party to the nltimate conviction: these are matters equally 
out of controversy. 'Iliat the administration of justice should in men cir¬ 
cumstances be not only suspected but abhorred by the population, is a 
result which can surprise nobody. During Lord Nonnanby*s government, 
for the first time this system has been aboliriied, and a foir and impartial 
trial secured to every individual; and the result, as may be supposed, and 
as we arc informed by Mr. Matthew Barrington, is that the circuits exlilbit 

the most satis&ctory evidence of tlie improving condition of the country, and 
of the increasing confidence of the peo^e in the administration of justice.” 
We think it unnecessary to dwdl any loneer upon I,ord John Kuwcll's 
speech, as it will be more satisfactory to toumi upon some of the remaining 
topics in another part of tliU paper. We agree, however, with the ** Morning 
Chronicle,” in thinking that ♦* some very important inferences are to be 
drawn ” from several parts of it^ and to those parts we shall take care to 

irevert upon a future occasion. _ , 

After Liord John Russell bad resumed his seat. Sir Robert Peol_ rose to 
move his amendment; and we shall venture to say that so extrcuirdinaiy an 
address as that of the right honourable baronet was never heard within that 
house. . *1^ professed object of the right honourable baronet was, of 
eours^ to just^ the proceedings of the House of Lord^ and to tkc 

House of Commons fiom adopting the resolution which approved of the 
manner in which Lord Normanby had administered the goveroment pf 
Ireland. Yet,* having this object in view, he said, <*1 do not my tiiat the 
Irish government has enoourag^ crime I vrill not vote any censure, 

nor concur in any censure ofLord Normanby,”—*• whose government 
is, in several respects, entitled to my highest approbation.” Quintilian has 
observed that the surest evidence which any man could have of the^rreet- 
ness of his judgment and the purity of his taste in literature, vw tne &ct of 
his deriving great delight flrom perusing the productions of CSeero: w 

' muZtem profidm la hoe rs seiot eta Ci^ro vad« placdtiim ' We bdieve .'that 
die quantity of rirtue and wisdom contained in mqr man’s opinions- wsd 
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conduct upon the subject of the administration .of Ireland will always be very 
exactly indicated by tlie degree in which he is gratified by the contempla¬ 
tion of Lord Noriranb/s government; and we cannot, .thefefore^ hdp sin¬ 
cerely congratulating the right lionourable baronet upon the proficiency ” 
which he has made in this respect since tlie time when he governed Ireland 
himself, and when the humanity, wisdom, and impartiality which distin¬ 
guished the government of the noble marquess, and have formed a precedent 
for all posterity, were so far from being exliibited by the right honourable 
baronet, that veiy few'persona were sanguine enough to anticipate that 
they would ever be exhibited by any governor at all. To return to tlie 
. speech of Sir Robert Peel, it was, in so far as it applied to the amendment, 
an immense expansion of the nothingness and indirectness of the amend¬ 
ment itself. It consisted of a huge fasciculus of allusions, evasions, qualifi¬ 
cations, exceptions, limitations, and suppositions, ‘^antitheses and parisoses 
having nothing direct or practical, and scarcely anything even palpable to 
the touch of ordinary intelligence, apd resembled ^togetlier the operation 
of manipulating a cloud. '*An extract or two from the speech will, we 
think, completely exemplify and justify the observations which we have 
made upon its character* 

The right honourable baronet says: 

« But coining to the motion before the house, there are two propositions which 1 have 
to adduce in support of my amendment, and in destruction of tne resolution of the noble 
lord. In the first place, I submit that it is not suitable to the character or fiinctions of the 
House of Commons to make abstrad declarations of o])inion respecting the public policy of 
government, .wtiesg under pecuiiar and epedal wcmidancet; and in the next place, that the 
objections to abstract declarations of opinion arc infinitely aggravated when they ore sought 
to be the cause of an unjwtl conflict witn the House of Lords. If I establish cither of these 
propositions, I then think I shall have given a conclusive answer to the noble lonl’s resolu¬ 
tion, 1 say, in the first place, that declarations of confidence should l)c resorted to with 
extreme cantiou ; they should be rather inferred by the general support which this house 
gives to the executive government, and the manner in which it deals with the measures pro- 

K sed for its consideration by the ministry, than declared hy abstract resolutions of this sort 
^ar!]. T'herc eerttmly are orconbffjr whuh may jmHfy a government in calUfigfir suck an 
expression of confidence on the part of the House of Commons ; but the occasions are rare 
indeed which should Justify the selection of one pa^cular feature in the policy of the 
government, to the exclusion of the general consideration of ]thc whole course of policy of 
the government; and it would be leading to great embarrassment, both to this house and 
the government, if such a practice were often resorted to. It would lie difficult to conceive 
the existence any government, however perfect in its general policy, which should not 
make some eirora, or Mopt some individual course of policy which the House of Cpmraona 
could not justify or approve of if appealed to for its opinion ; and then this evil would 
result to the country from our coming to a vote of partial approbation or condemnation, 
that we should leave the public in utter doubt and ignorance whether the House of dommons 
approved or not of the graeral conduct and polic 3 ^of the government. It would be impos- 
stble for any government to stand in the fiice of such a system of procedure on the part of 
this house, b^ause if any ground or point of policy were to Ijc selected, upon whicn they 
might be successfully assailed, the defeat of the government must be the result [hear, hear, 
hear!]. lam ready to admit that there may be occasions m which a partial de^rration 
confidence on the part of the House of Commens may bejastifiedr 

• L 

In reference to thu, ve must) in die first place, observe that ve do not 
.understand how a declaration which expresses the approbation the House 
of Conunons conceming the executive government of Ireland by Lord 
Nonpanby from April, 1835, to the Mginning of l838 (for that is in 
substance the nature of Lord John Riu^l’s resolution), can with any 
propriety of language be called an dbtbraet declaration at all. We were 
certainlv undM;an impression that an abstraction was a ve^ different sort 
■of iwticle.fipom the present resolution. But, not to dwell upon verbal sub- 
.times, we take leave to ask whether the drafiiuftmces in which the raaobi- 



tion has been moved ere not of that ^pedal and peenRar diameter, which, 
according to Sir Robert Peel himself aiKird a justification of the course 
which has beeh adopted? Is it not a very special drcumstance that the 
House of Lords should, under the futile and flim^ disguise of the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee of inquiry, ^ive utterance to a fierce and sweeping • 
denunciation of a government which in several respects is honoured wiu 
Sir Robert Peel’s own highest approbation, and that^they have falsely, and 
calumniously denounced, as the abettor and encourager of crime and outra^ 
in Ireland, a nobleman concerning whom Sir Robert has declared be will 
vote no censure nor concur in any censure UMn him, and that he will as little 

? ive any countenance to the declaration ot the EaA of Roden that Lord 
lormanby had given more encouragement to the perpetrators of outrage in 
Ireland than any of his predecessors ? Is there nothing special in the 
imputations made in the House of Lords upon Lord Normanby, which 
imputations-^ if Sir Robert Peel’s'views and conduct be correct—must be 
as fajse as they are fierce? If ever cificumstan^ were special, these are — 
so very special, indeed, as to be entirely unpre&dented. But it appears that 
the irregularity of resolving this ** eMreuA resolution, except under special 
eireumtkmea,” would be much aggravated if tlie abstraction is to.be made 
the cause of an conflict with the House of Lords. But if the resolu¬ 
tion of Lord John Russell be a mere abstraction, how can it conflict with 
any thing? Even the proceeding of the House of Lords is described as 
a sort of abstraction of another kind. The *‘sdgnioiy,” by resolving to 
inquire into the crimes and outrages tohidi rendered life property itueeure 
in Ireland from 1835 to 1839, did not intend to censure any body at all, or 
even to affirm any thing in a positive shape. . So says Sir Robert Peel; 

« so say they all of them ” upon the same side of the question. Yet it would 
seem that the words printed in italics enunciate a very positive and a very 
important proposition; and if the speeches are to be taken as a commentary 
upon the motion, we may safely conclude that a more positive, or-more 
special, or more personal preceding, never was adopted in that house. 
But if we are mistaken in this matter, whence comes the collision ? What 
are the bodies to collide, and what the causes ? There are, according to 
the account of Sir Robert Peel, neither one nor the* other. But supposing 
a collision to be possible, it is evidently a contingency and a futurity. If 
the council of ten,” or df eighteen, shall adopt the sentiments and the 
language of Sir Robert Peel about the Marquis of Normanby’s government 
in Ireland, and resolve that it is highly desirable to continue to cariy on 
the administration in that countiy upon the principles which have been 
adopted of late years, why, ** thep and in that cas^” there will be no jarring 
all, but ‘‘harmotiV unmixed.” But if a collision is to take-place, who will 
have been the anmors of it ? It does not appear that as yet we have very 
decidedly established any le^slative law of the road for the regulation of 
collisions of this kind; but it is quite certain if the collision were to 
occur between two stage instead of two state coaches, that thew collision 
would be attributed to uie party who had made the first move^ and gone to 
the wrong side of the rm^ We do not think it necessary upon our own 
parts to say any more upon this point. We-cannot, however, leave itwithout 
drawing the attention of our readers to a passage in which the subject has 
been touched upon by Mr. Horsman, in a letter to one of his constituents, 
with so mucli sound sense, good temper, and discretion, that we think her 
Majes^s government will do well to We a candid and careful attention to 
the -siiggestions which it contains, ^e fiiUovdng ia an extract of the 
letter:^ . 
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“ The chief olyectioii umd against Loirf John Rnssell’a motion watita tendeni^ to bring 
us into collision with the Rouse of Lords. 1 own that, with met that was its greatest re¬ 
commendation. 1 am no enemv to the Lords, unless they show tncmselyes enemies to the 
people. 1 would not deprive them of any of their'rights, but neither would I siifler them 
to trample on the rights of others. For some time past they have systematically impeded 
r the functions of the government, and stemmed the progress of wholesome legislation. The 
time is now come for us to decide how tlie countiy is to be ruled ; whether % a liberal ma¬ 
jority in the House of Copimoiis. or by an illibersu and irresponsible nuyority in the House 
of Lords. ^ The collision is not recently begun; for five years past the two houses have 
been at variance^ and that of the people has ever given way. For the first time in the histoiy 
of this country, we see its afiuirs administered by men who have been brought in by the 
popular will, and yet are unable to achieve a single popular measure. Long and patiently 
has the nation watched for^some effort of the government to emancipate itself from the 
thraldom of the Lords; but its disappointment Im been equal to its patience. Some there 
are who think that even now. at the eleventh hour, the struggle is to be made. 1 confess 
my fem on that head are stronger than my hopes — I look in vain for any such symptoms 
of reriving energy; and 1 regret toTfiiid I om not a solitary cxample among the adherents of 
the mimstcy who are compelled to feci towards them less of jconfolencc than goodwill.*’ 

Utoxi the other parts of Sir Robert Peel’s speech it is unnecessary to say 
much. The vehemence with which he expressed his determination to say 

no ” to the resolution of Lord John Russell only showed tlxe necessity 
under which he laboured of screwing his courage up to the sticking place by 
internal excitement. This, and all the other gross inconsistencies of his 
speech and conduct upon the occasion, were the inevitable results of his 
position as the leader of a party who have neither learnt nor forgotten any 
thing, and with whom it is presumed, at this time of day, the right 
honourable baronet can have very little in common. He expressed bis 
disapprobation of the caluinnies which are annually poured out in Exeter 
Hall against the Catholic priesthood of Ireland. The Earl of Roden, in the 
House of Lords, denounced tlie same priesthood as the objects of indispen-i 
sable oxtermiiiatioii; and similar sentiments were expressed in die House of 
Commons by Mr. Plumptre, who appropriately represents the orthodoxy 
and enlightennuMit of the Tom-Coiirtenayitcs of Kent. There can be 
veiy litde accordance of judgment and very little sympathy of feeling be¬ 
tween persons entertaining opinions and sentiments so contradictory as those 
professed by the right lionoiirable Ixironet and a large body of his 
ibllowers. But although he bccasionally is asliamed to marcli through 
Coventry widi them, yet the exigencies of his ainbitiun prevent him from 
surrendering bis commission and allowing any other individual to be 

By merit raised to that bad eminence.*’ 

we think that the whole of his speech upon the late occasion is a com¬ 
plete exhibition of the state of mind necessarily produced by diis condition 
of circumstances. 

Passing over several of the other speeches, we arrive at the oration of Sir 
Robert Bateson^ one of the most decided members of the Roden party, who 
characterised the population of Ireland in the following words: — 

t- 

** The peofie of Ir^and were a warm-hearted^ generoui^ honett, and eutcepUbie people ; but 
they were siuceptible of bad lu well as of gooiLfbcliiigs, and they were not allowed to follow 
the dictates of their own feelings, but were worked upon by interested persons, who^aent 
them in a state of constant excitement. Poverty made them an earp prey to (hoee who^J^ 
dffnedlp wished,ftr base, sordid, and selfish purposes, to eacite them [hear, hear!]. 'Those per¬ 
sons had to answer for the present state of Ireland. They had to answer for the bloodsned 
that had unhappily disgraced Ireland j and he could tell the houourable gentlemen opposite 
this, that if they rgased from agitation^ and. without reference to Protestants or Jioman 
Catholics. Whigs or Tories, lent themselves to advance the real improvement and benefit of 
the people, to Vacate them in ihekn^wk^e of their duty to God and man, to provide employ¬ 
ment fiy them, and to abstain frcMu excimig the tenant and labourer i^nst the laudlora and 
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matter, the peopla of linhiid would soon be in s my dUbrent eooditkm to that inwUch 
tlicgr were placed at preaent Diear, hear 1].'* 

• 

The pemaal of this ^sage^ and especially of the ports printed in italics, 
must be highly amusing to aU who are acquainted with uic history of the , 
party to which Sir R. Bateson belongs, and.who are, therefor^ aware diat 
the whole policy of that party at all times at the beginning and now both 
was qpd is ” to perpetuate the poverty and prevent the education of this 
" honest, generous, and warm-hearted people.” 

Sir R. Bateson was followed by Mr. Grote, who had no objection to 
bestow the highest encomiums upon Lord Normanby’s government; which 
vote, howeveir, he could not give without declaring that “ the government 
of the noble marquis shone out in renmrkable contrast to the general course 
of proce^ng of her Majesty’s ministers.” He stated fur£er, that ** he 
could not conceal from himself that there lay wrapped up in the literal and 
primary sense of the resolution of Lord John Russell a negation of a vote 
of censure, and ■ therefore unavoidably a vot» implying more or less of 
general approbation and confidence,” For our parts, we are unable to per¬ 
ceive any traces of that which intruded itself so irresistibly upon the vision 
of die honourable member. The objection of Sir Robert Peel upon this 
point was, that the government had called ibr a partial vote of appro¬ 
bation upon a particadar branch of their policy; whilst even Mr. Leader, who 
^nerously tendered the ten votes of himself and his friends to Sir Robert 
Peel for the purpose of taming out the administration upon tiie merits of 
their general conduct, lamented that the decemviri could not make such a 
move upon the present occasion, as the ground chosen by the ministers was 
entirely too narrow for the performance of such a manamore. The account 
given by Mr. Gibson of the perplexity into which he was thrown by the 
number and variety of the glosses which the commentators of the Commons 
House had put upon the text which had been transmitted from the Loiti^ 
certainly very comical; — 

“ Then, with respect to the question whether ^e vote of the ^use of Lords involved 
a censure upon the ministiy. A great deal of difference of opinion semed to be enter- 
tuned upon this point. The rif^it honourable baronet deni^ that it was a vote of censure. 
The honourable member for Wakefield sud it went a great'way towards it. Tlio honour¬ 
able member for Wiltshire said it «ras an implied censure ; and a noble lord h^ said it was 
a primafade censure. An illustiious duke m another place [order I ] had said it was not 
a vote of censure. Tile ministers, however^ all said it was a vote of censure; and as to 
himself, as his experience in parfiamentary proceedings was not sufibaent to en^le him to 
say whether or not it was a vote of censure, he should, therefiire, give no vote at ah on the 
preliminary question.” 

• 

Nobody cou that this conduct was not very judicious. ' Having 
arrived at tiio conclusion that he knew nothing about (he matter, he dete^^ 
mined to leave the decision altogether in the hands of the oognoscent; and 
instead of fbllowing the complicated course of Sir Robert Peel, and resolving 
that it was not proper to resolve any thing about it, he abstained from a 
decision without going through the formality of resolving to abstain, and so 
saved himself one step in the proceft of doing nothing. Mr. Gfibson was 
followed by Sir £. Lytton Bulwer, from' whose excellent speech we have 
only room to extract tne following passa^: •— 

” So Httie (faith did the rijd^t honomable member to Tamwo^ ptaee in die progress of 
crime and demnrafization amongst tiie Irish people, that his advice was tp gjive them muni¬ 
cipal reform; and the right honourable gentleman the member to the University of Dubtin 
oould nol^ with all lua taleats and inflaence, induce more than toty meaihen lo liMeu on a 
toiser ni^ to hucatabgue of charges agsns^iscoaiitiyiBSD. The bonounMe saember 
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Ibr Bdfiut had last rapdled with indif^atioD the charp of die hoDOtmble and learned 
member for Dublin, that he was a reviler of his country, and mduted in general protestations 
of affection for the people of Ireland. He could not help thinkme, hoasever, that both the 
honourable gentleman and some of those who succeeded him toof a curious wav of toti- 
fying their goodwill by calling on parliament to treat the Irish as a band of cut-throats and 
assassins; and by not only drawing up a bill of indictment against a whole people, but pro¬ 
nouncing a verdict against them without inquiry, and impugning the right or exercising any 
mercy towards tliein [cheers]. It was a strange subject of d^ght to represent these who 
belonged to the same country as distinguished by atrocious barbarism and unmitigated 
enme [cheers]. He wished to ask the honourable gentlemen opposite one queddon— 
* arc you prepared to adopt the policy which you must be conscious will be forced on you 
by the gr^t mass of your supporters, and take on yourselves the responsibility of office ? * 
M^en the independency of* our Indian possessions was threatened—when an insurrection 
in the colonies had broken out—and ^cn Russia seemed by no means to abandon her 
aggressive policy, it was considered imprudc|i\t to make any proposition in the House of 
Commons for an increased military force; and was this, the time for the right honourable 
baronet to take on himself the responsibility of sending four regiments into Ireland (for that 
number would be required) to keep down seven millions of our own subjects, by waging a 
tithe war, and to restore Orange domination [cheers] ?' 

m 

But perhaps the most important speech delivered upon the occasion was 
that of‘ Mr. Pigott, the solicitor-general for Ireland; a gentleman of the 
most unblemished private character, whose rapid advance in his profession 
has in modern times been only equalled by that of Sir William Follett, and 
whose promotion has been, like that of tlie same eminent individual, entirely 
the result of his talents and attainments. Mr. Pigott has been connected 
in some capacity or other with the administration of justice in Ireland since 
the commencement of Lord Normanby’s administration; and the following 
is the statement which he makes as to the relative amount of crimes and out¬ 
rages committed during tlie period in question: — 

** I will just read to the house what have been the results on all these points, and I trust 
that they will bear with me for a short time. In the first place, sir, the honourable baronet 
who s[iokc last but one in this debate, was quite correct in his assertion ; for there has bben 
in the number of the graver offimccs a marked diminution. 1 will tell the house the results 
from 1834 to 1838, as shown by the police returns. Homicide has diminished 13 per cent.; 
firing at the person has diminished 35 per cent.; incendiary fires have decreased 17 per 
cent.; burglaries have decreased 58 per cent.; stealing cattle has diminished 46 per cent.; 
killing or maiming cattle has diminished 12 per cent.; the administration of unlawful oaths 
has dmifnshed 66 per cent, [cheers]; illegal notices have diminiKhed 44 per cent.; attacks 
upon houses have diminished 63 per cent, [cheers]; illegal meetings have decreased 70 per 
cent, [cheers]; and levelling houses has diminished 65 per cent, [loud cheers]. On the 
subject of convictions in proportion to committals, comparing the years 1823, 1824, and 
1825 with the years 1836, 1837, and 1838, the convictions have increased in proportion to 
committals from 28 per cent, to 43 per cent, [cheers] ; the non-prosecutions in proportion 
to the committals have diminished from 34 per cent, to 21, per cent. Comparing the years 
1822, 1823, and 1824 with the years 1836, 1837, and 1838, the convictions have increased 
ill proportion to the committals from 36 per cent, to 43 per cent.; and the non-prosccutions 
have oiminished from 37 per cent, to 21 per cent. Comparing the year 1834 with the year 
1838, there has been this remarkeble result:—It appears that the convictions have increased 
from 40 per cent, to 47 per cent, on the coinmittaw, whilst the fiiilurcs by no bifis and no 
prosecutions have diminished from 36 per cent, to 15 per cent., or about 5-7th8 [cheers]. 
All those results, sir, 1 have taken from printed doemnents: th^ are not drawn up from 
the reports of the clerks of the peace and of the crown, but they are Men from recordi whM 
are a chedc t^pon Moss reiunu, and are made the mtpectan of pmem from the gaol bboks 
themeeheeP 

Of the accuracy of the other returns furnished by the clerks of the peace, 
and relied upon by Mr. Shaw and the Duke of Wellington, he presents a 
sample in the following statement, extracted from a communicauon of the 
clerk of the peace for the county of Tipperary. 

With referance to the annexed criminal returns, 1 beg leave tp mention that, as derk 
of tbe*peacc^ I have no means of ascertaining the number of committals in the year. I ean 
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only give a retnm of the number of pemAu inchuled in the ^Atent Wls of indictment at 
eadi aessian. So if one person is indicted for three oAnoes (tuppose riot, rescue, and 
sanlt), by the annual returns he appears as three, ^eac, sir, are the returns from whidi 
the honourable member for Bel^t took his 87,000 offimces; and these are the returns 
which deluded an iilustrious duke in another plare Eoh, oh 1 from the Opposition, and loud 
cheers firom the ministerial benches]. I am sure that the noble duke was the' least likely 
person to make any statement which he did not believe to be founded in fact; but it was 
fh>m these returns, thus prepared, that the noble duke took the number of 700 murders. 
The l^ter of Mr. Sadlw proceeded—' And if his trial is postponed, he again appears as 
three; consequently t^ annual returns are incorrect as to persons.' ” ' 

So that if a mw be indicted for a riot, assault, and rescue, he figures in the 
report of. the derk of the pe^ as ** three gendemeh at once; ” and if his 
trial be put off, his individuality becoyies extended into six persons. There 
was no attempt made to answer the speech of Mr. Pigott, which Lord 
Morpeth correctly characterised as a lucid and masterly exposition. We 
regret that the narrowness of our present limits prevents us from making 
longer extracts from this important address. Mr. M. J. O’Connell, in the 
course of a very dever speech, mentioned an answer given by Mr. Swan, the 
deputy grand master of the Orange Society, in his examination toucliing 
the entrance of Lord Mulgrave into Dublin, in June, 1835. Having de¬ 
clared that the noble lord was accompanied by persons who carried banners 
bearing party inscriptions, and being asked to particularise one such, he 
gave os an example, one upon which were painted tlie words ** eqpal laws,” 
which he declared to be in his estimation a party JUig,* The inscription and 
the answer very correctly characterise the two parties who are at present 
at issue in Ireland, as to the mode in which that unhappy country is to be 

* The fullowing observations were made upon the same subject by Colonel Perceval: — " The 
very first appearance of the noble lord (Normanby) was the signal fur agitation and rapine, lie 
himself saw the noble lord enter Dublin, surround^ by an immense a-sscmblage of people, bearing 
banners and flags with the very same insignia as those used in the rebellion ctf 1798 [cries of no^ 
no I ” flrom the ministerial benches]. 

Mr. H. Grattah: No such thing I 

Colonel Perceval : The honourable member might deny it if he pleased, but what he stated be 
himself was a witness o£- lie took out his pocket book at the time, and noted down the circum* 
stance [read, rcadi]. Amongst other insignia, he saw the harp without the crown. 

The reader after perusing this piece of rabid ribaldry, igill be astonished to hear that this harp 
without a e/oMoi, which the honourable member designates as an emblem of rcbcllion,.is actually 
one of the dnicee upon the ehield of the PraUetaiU Univonitp of DnlUn — of the university prew 
sided over by the King of Hanover — of the same university whose impartial governors rejected, 
not long ag(f, the unanimous petition of all the resident students for the revival of tlie Historical 
Society, lest it may lead them into political discussions; and very soon after allowed them to 
establish an Orange lod^ Wo have now lying before us several volumes given as prizes at the 
quarterly examinations in Dublin, and the shjcld of the university, which is ezhibAted three times 
in each volume,'bears in every instance this rebellious device of a harp without a crown. 

To expose the whole of the " ingenious devices ” which have been resorted to for thb purpose 
of bolstering up the chafes against Lord Normanby would be altogether endless. One of them, 
however, is so riiameless that we cannot avoid bringing it under the reader’s notice. The eireum* 
stance to which we allude is the charge that a person who had been convicted upon an indictment 
for rape was liberated, upon the condition of his marrying the party whom he bad so injured. 
Such a compromise is certainly very uncommon in England, although an instance of it actually 
occurred here within a short time, about a year or two brak. Jlut every body acquainted with the 
administration of criminal justice in Ireland knows that a chaigeof rape used to be a nofuncommon 
method of procuring a husband; and that it was the ordinary"cu8toni, in such cases, for the prosecutrix 
to marry the prUoner in tux dock, andwruier the impetHon and euperintendenee of the veryjudige 10 AO eai 
upon the bench. Lord Stonley, who attempted a very dull joke upon the subject, could scarcely, we 
think, be ignorant of this fiict. He has resided a good deal in Ireland, and in the very .locality 
where such occurrences were most common; and, even if he had not witnessed it himself, he must 
have learnt so very remarkable a usage from Mr. Bolton, his steward, who is himself a Tipperary 
justice. The most astoniriiing part ^ the matter is that so disgraceful a custom mmw, for thk first 
TIME, r^reaied under the government of Lord Normanby^ and by a judge who was nused to the bench 
by the noble Marquis — namely, Mr. Baron llicliards. Yet this case was brought forwairi in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Shaw, himself a judge, and who^ although we believe that he never 
c^yed any degree or species of pmctioe, yet must have known what was notorions ^to the whole 
Mnmunitya 



goi^erned in future. Of the parqrwho exhibited upon ibeir banner the 
fietims inscription of equal laws,’* Sir James Qraham gave the following 
character in tne course of his speech: — 

The people pf Ireland were proverbially kind, and generous, and' warm-hearted, and 
brave, and were ao charitable that at all timea, even when themsdves suffering from priva¬ 
tion, they were willing to share thdr snudl pittance and their last potato with the paring 
beg^ who came to weir door. 

Concerning the principles* which would guide the policy of his right 
honourable friend« in the event of his bdng again plaped at the head of the 
government^ the rightlionourable baronet made the following statement:— 

** The resolntioiis had been advocated aa a aeenrity agaiiist die lenewal of Orange d^ 
spotisnu Of all the cfaiinerieal viaione that ever entered into the 'mind of man, he (Sir 
Jaom Qraham) b^eved that the moat eatrayuant. Old thinga had paaaed away all waa 
pasang. The aim did go back on the dial. They mi^t aa well affect to be uiraid of the 
reatoration of the Stuarta, or the revival of the lora-lieutenancy of Stmflbrd. He (Sir 
Jamea Graham) did not concave that any goi'emment could stand, or ought to atond, which 
attempted to govern pn an excluaive principle. There might be a didbrence as to the pre- 
ciae means; but after the pasung of the Emancipation Act, there could be none as to the 
princijfilea on which government must be conducted. These prindplca were a firm imd 
impartial administration of justice, and an equal and fiur distribution of {mtroni^ with 
regard to individual character, conduct, ability, and private worth, and without the least 
rcterence to religioiis opinions. This was.the prinaplc declared by his right honourable 
Mend near him; and he thought he might appeal to the public aa to whether the honour of 
his right honourable fiiend was not a sufilcient guarantee that thoso principles would be 
adhered to by him which be said he would adhere to.” 

If this be all true, it would appear that the Ethiop has completely 
changed his skin, and that within a veiy short period. An infallible aiitliority 
has asserted that nothing will be but tliat which has already been. If we 
apply this principle to the present point, and couple it with an event which 
actually happened daring the short period of Sir Robert Peel’s administra¬ 
tion, we shall find some reason to apprehend that the vicarious undertaking 
of Sir James Graham will be in some danger of nou-pertbrmance. 

It was only a few months before Lord Mulgrave’s arrival in Dublin, that 
Lord Claude Hamilton had been appointed a justice of peace for'the county 
of Tyroita^ after having, “in the face of the country, been initiated into the 
Orange Society: after naving been publiclydecoratt^with orange emblems^ 
and publicly chured, in such decoration, through the town of Dungannon 
by a body of Orangemen, in the presence of the Custos Rotulorum, the 
Marquis of Abercom, Lord Castlestuart^ and nineteen magistrates, besides 
several dergjrmen, and country gentlemen 1 ” The circumstances above 
mentioned -were not only not concealed fgom Lord Haddington, but were 
actually detailed by Lord Caledon, the lord-lieutenant fif Tyrone in the 
letter in which he transmitted to Sir Henry Hardinge the request of Lord 
Claude Hamilton to be appointed to the commission. Tlie usual course 
upon such occasions, is to Jay tlm request before the Lord Cliancellor at 
once. B?iJt Lord Caledon, feeling ' ‘ Imo hU hopes trajupiUlizh^ the eomtry 
had been camteraetedt and knowing, as he did, that tlie conduct of Lord 
Claude Hamilton hxd caused an inereased excitement^’ could not direedy 
present Lord C. Hamilton to the Chancellor for appointment “without 
^posing himself to animadversion.” The noble earl goes on to subjoin the 
following extraordinuy statement^ ner contra: — 

“ On the other han^ when 1 r^^eet that he has been eleeied for the county, 
and that his rack'and station fully qualify him fer the appointment, / know 
iqg how to wi^hpld mu reeoninmdaiioitt more especially as I do not believe 
df.vUph I complain vaa in itself ulegal; and, above all,-wlien 
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I am mOing to Jugte tha^ if appointedto tha -magistnu^) his dsdsum wiU 
not be biassed by party pryudiee,” The deciaions of a gendeman who was 
publicly initiate an Orangeman, in the face of the assembled aristocracy 
and commonalty of the county,->—who was publidy decorated (I) with the em¬ 
blems of that confederation—who was publicly chaired in his new character^ 
and whose conducti according to Lord Caledon him^li^ had increased the 
excitement which countecactM Lord Caledon’s hopes -of tranquillising the 
country I . 

If ever there was a complete instance* in temporal matters* of hoping 
against hope^ here was certain^ a most exqwite example of that self-con¬ 
tradictory confidence. Lord ^edon hoped that Ldird C. Hamilton would 
not disturb the traagwiUity of the comty* or be- biassed by any party rpiritf 
dthough the degree in which Lord. Claude Hamilton had been bianmd by 
party spirU had materially assisted in destroying ffu tranguSOity which Lqitn 
Calyon happd to have estahlished! 

The answer transmitted by Sir^Henry Hardinge in tlie name of 
Lord Haddington, is as great a curiosity as* the original document to 
which it responds. The right honourable secretary commends the conduct 
of Loi*d Caledon ** in suppressing all par^ feelings; ” goes on to declare, 
“ tliat the line which he had pursued was in strict accordance with 
the principles by which her Majesty’s councils were then guided (9th 
February 1835); and that it was only by a Jirm and impartial tidherenoe 
to this, system (of suppressing all party feelings), that the peace of the 
country could be preserved.” Hitherto the composition of the right 
honourable secretary certainly appears very plausible, and we believe 
that there are very few readers who could anticipate witli what ingenuity 
the knowledge of the catastrophe is kept out of the possibility of being 
known unUl the conclusion of the drama. The composition, however, after 
having assigned several reasons why Lord C. Hamilton ought not to be 
appointed to the commission, concludes by directing him to be appointed; 

“ And, whispering * I sfasU ne^er consent,’ consented s’* 

the consent being justified by the following consistent, perspicuous, and 
very satisfactory statement: — His Excellency, after an attentive consider¬ 
ation of tlje statement of Lord Caledon, thinks it not expedient to withhold 
tlie commission,” &c. We are for the present obliged to postpone all further 
ohservations upon the reramning speeches, but shall pro&bly return'to the 
suUcct upon another occasion. 

The effect of the whole discussion, in so far as the Marquis of Nor- 
manby’s character find conduct were concerned, was to elevate them to even 
a higher degree of eminence than they liad previously attained. The extent 
to which **• all crimes and outrages, tending to render life And property 
insecure in Ireland,” were diminished under his government, and in con¬ 
sequence of the wisdom, vigour, .and impartiality with which justice was 
administered was exhibited in a new and striking-* point of viewl^ Mr. 
Pigott; .whilst the increase of the value of every kind of property was shown 
by Lord Morpeth i^n the highest commercial and professional authorities. 
It even appeared, irom the minute and circumstantial statements of the 
same noble lord, and of Mr. Pigott, thq| Lord Normonby had not even 
committed the amiable offence (which* mi^t have been expected from 'the 
generosity of his nature) of leaning too much to the side of mercy, and 
that the charges made agninst him upon that gtonnd were as void of 
foundation as the others. It has been shown in a vec^.pncfical and intd- 
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liable manner, that the noble marqois wai the main stay of the admi> 
nistration, and that any nunistry of which he forms a part will always 
command the ardent support of the people of Ir^md; whose conduct, in 
reference to the present occasion, is entitled to the highest admiration. 
We cannot help expressing the satis&ction which we feci on perceiving 
that all the anticipations which we ourselves expressed as to die probable 
GooTse of the Irish people upon this subject have been so completmy borne 
out by the result We i^iously hope tiiat they snll continue to exercise 
their political power as tb^ have hitherto done, for the support of the 
principles of liberality^ and justice throuj^ut the empire; and diat they 
will continue to merit the gratitude of every finend of justice and good go¬ 
vernment by their patriotism and inhrepidi^, without meurring the horrible 
penalti^ |p which they have hitherto been e]qMMed, and which they are 
suffering even now.* 

AtWr a debate which occupied five day% a diviskm took place upon Sir 
Robert Peel's amendment out Friday^night; when the numbers wme, 

For the amendment ... 296 

Against it - - • - - 818 

Majority for ministers - « - 82 


Sir Robert Peel declined to require a division upon Lord John Russcirs 
motion. The question was then put upon Mr. Duncombe’s resolution; in 
favour of which there appeared - - - 81 

Against it • > - - - 299 

Majority against the motbn ... 218 


'Phc circumstances, however, in which the latter division took placci 
prevent it fiom possessing any importondh in any respect. 

* It nw Justly obsemd by Mr. Berwick in Ue bile excdleut speech on the greet meeting in 
Dublin, ^tfaat while the conditloq of the frUi voter plaoev him at the mercy of hu landlord 
Ins very existence being, in many inatenees dependent upon bis Cyfant's eaprieiouv nge [chcen] 
— yet have the people of this countfy rendered inealeulable sersices to reform; Uiat while a 
a majority of representatires returned by England within five yean of the passing of the Rifiirm 
Bill are ready to restore the dommion of a Action wbo opposed tbet meosure, three fourths of the 
n^piesentatives returned by IreUnd are found on ill oeoisions labouring in tlie work of reform, 
preeemng Ei^land from the dominion tboeb vf^ln oppoeing reform, drove W to the verge of 
revolution, end swelling the mtcorltiee on idl those questions which are uppermost in the hearts of 
all Bcfotmerf (ebeersj. ' 
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THE HOUSEHOLD QUESTION. 

• nuckingliam Pal 

The Queen having eonslilered the proposal made to her yesterday. 

Peel, to remove the ladies of her bedchamber, cannot consent to adopt a cours 
conceives to be contrary to usage, and which is repugnant to her feelings.** 

Her Amteer to Sir Robert PecV$ PropotUwnm 

• • 

The circumstances, to which the above laconic letter refers, arc alread}^ 
well known t;p our ix'aders. In the discussion of them almost every variety^ 
of argument lias, been employeil, but the subject is not yet exhausted. 
Indeed the most imjiortant question involved in it waits for that dispas¬ 
sionate investigation which it could not receive from the newspapers, in Uic 
heat and fury of a sadden and unexpected contention. 

This question, tlie only one which can now arise in the consideration of 
this valuable state paper, is, Whetlier the coarse proposed by Sir Robert 
Reel was ** eonirary to tuaye f *’ Her Majesty has satisfactorily determined 
that it was ** repugnant to her feelings.” To this question we propose, 
therefore, to coniine our observations. 

We have searched in vain for what the Tories would call a cotuHtuHotud 
precedent in support of Sir Robert Peel’s sine qu& non. In the earlier 
period of our annals we find innumerable instances of powerful oligarchical 
ractions compelling our monarchs to discard their favourites.of all sorts, 
from ladies of the bedcliamber, and ghostly confessors, to their recognised 
and resjxmsiblc ministers. Faithful personal friends of the monarch, of 
every class, genus, and species, were, in those days, sure to be denounced as 
evil mmseUors by tliose who sought the permanent establishment of their 
own power on the ruins of the royal prerogative. The feuds, which resulted 
from those attempts of faction against the rights of the sovereign, are too 
well known to require detail. It is unnecessary to trouble the reader with 
mure than a general reference to them; for however the Tories might be 
disposed to imitate^ such proceedings, th^ would never cite them as pre¬ 
cedents. 

On tracing the progress of our institutions, it will be found that as the 
rights of the King, the Lords, and tlic Commons, became more distinedy 
defined and better understood die practice of interfering with the com¬ 
position 4b the court gradually 'fell into disuse. As the inflilence of 
the legislature increased that of the closet diminished, and the avowed 
and- responsible minister superseded* the secret adviser. The reigns of 
, Henry Vll. and Henry VIII. are commonly regarded as the period when 
the Lower House first acquired that power and authority which have since 
given it die commanding position which it has held in the management of 
the national interests. From that time to die present we have not had one 

a uarrcl between the rival pardcs of the state, as to what ladies the sovereign 
lould be allowed to associate with—not one even, as to wliat gendemen 
should form the circle of the King’s or Queen’s private society;—nor can 
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the Conservative leader find one solitary sanction of tlie course he thought 
fit to propose to her Msijcsiy, unless he takes rcfiigt? in the record of the 
proceedings of the rebellious oligarchs of die middle ages. Perhaps a 
Tory might, on an emergency, regard these as “ ancient eonstituiionaV^ pre¬ 
cedents, entitled to all the weight and authority with which the wisdom of 
our forefathers ” may l)ejprpsumod,> to invest them. - 

It is extremely difficult to discover any historical facts whatever bearing 
even the most remote analogy to the demand made on her Majesty, when 
viewed in connection with the circumstances by which she is surrounded. 
Hiroughout the entiri; range of English history — since England was a 
lEiiigdom —weliave had but four queens regnant. Mary and Anne were 
mamcdf Iix^the reign of the formcr-not the slightest attempt was made to 
the private arrangements of the household. Does any one 
suppbsethat Sir Uobert Peel would have made the proposal to Elizabeth,, 
which ho made to Victoria, or that, if he had, she would not have com¬ 
mitted him to the Tower fop his treason, or boxed his ears for his impu¬ 
dence? That .vigorous and beneficent lady would unquestionably have 
punished him, in some shape, for such an attempt to deprive her of the 
only portion of her state and dignity ” which rendered royalty tolerable. 

Up to the Revolution it appears that no part of the household was subject 
to removal on the change of administration. At that epoch a new principle 
was introduced, and several of the chief appointments in the household wen^ 
decreed to follow the course of those in the aibinet. Such was the theory; 
bat, ill practice, the occupants were seldom removed for a mere difference 
of opinion on political matters with the members of the administration. 
Tims this department was conducted till the accession of the Tories to office 
under George III., w'hen the principle recognised since the Revolution was 
almost invariably carried out in practice, and all the gentlemen holding tlii; 
chief appointments in the household were ch«'ingecl w'itli every administra¬ 
tion. Ill this, perhaps, we are wrong. We should have said, that the 
Tories invariably removed all their opponents — the Whigs removcil only a 
few. Tlie former understood the magic ^low'er of ** backstairs* influence,’* 
and of jiatronagc— the latter jnagnaninioiisly despised it. But though the 
Tories admitted tlieir own eonstitutional right to dismiss thoir opjioneiits, it 
seems that it was not equally clear to them that tlieir opponents possessed a 
similar anistiiutiowd right to dismiss them. In 171)7 the Earl of Moira 
tlioiight that no officer in any department not immediately connected with 
ministerial functions” should be liable to removal on changes in the 
ministry*; and in 1812, when the only obstacle to the formation of an 
efficient ministry, as required by the votes of the Commpris, was llic demand 
of Earls Grey and Grenville to remove some of the Prince Regent’s houses 
hold, and when his Highness, having no particular regard for any of the 
members of his establishment, was willing to surrender them all, he (the 
Earl of Moira) would not allow him to *‘part with one of thciii|^ But we 
will return from this episodical digression, and briefly state lA mode in 
which the patronage of the household was disposed of in the various periods 
to which we have alluded. 

We have already observed that prior to the Revolution a change of 
ministry did not involve any changes in the household: of this the following 
ins:ances may be accepted as a proof— if proof be requisite. The office of 
Lord Chamberlain was filled by Lord Manchester from 1660 to 1671; that 
of Vice Clianibcrlain by Sir George Carteret from 1660 to 1670, and by 

Sul- Ills letter to Colonel MOlalioii, os cited in Hansard’s Farliamcntary Debates, N. S., 
trol Zjuii. col 59G. . . . 
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Henry Saville, Esq. froin 1670 to 1686; that of Groom of the 'Stole the 
Eiu'l of Uadi from 1660 to 1685; and tliat of Lord Steward of die House¬ 
hold by the Duke of Ormond from 1660 to 1689. 

. Even after the llevoludon there seems to have been a great indisposition , 
to meddle widi the aixangements of the houseliold. It was considered an 
indecent interference with the personal comforts and rights of the sovereign^ 
as a jnere private individual, that the complexion of his society should 
depend exclusively on the whims of die electoral pot-wallopers of the king^ 
dom; and accordingly the changes at ftrst were “lew and &r between,” and 
pardcularly during die reign of Anne. Thus the office of Lord Chamberlain 
was filled by the ELarl of Jersey from 1700 to 1704, by the Ewl of Kent 
from 1704 to 1714, tmd by the Dukc«of Grafton from 1724 to 1757; tlmt 
of Vice Chamberlain by Peregrine Uerde, Esq. from 1690 to 171 k, by 
Thomas Coke, Esq., afterwards Lord Lovel, from 1711 to 1727, and by 
die.Hon. W. Finch from 1742 to 1765; that of Groom of the Stole fivm 
1704 to 1710 by die Duchess of Mailborougliy and from 1710 to the close 
of that reign by the Duchess of Somerset; that of Lord Steward of the 
Household by the Duke of Devonshire from 1689 to 1707, and by his son 
from 1707 to 1710; that of Lord Treasurer of die Household by Francis' 
Lord Newport from 1689 to 1708, when he died, and was succeeded by the 
Earl of Cholmondely, who held it to 1713; that of Master of the Horse by 
die Duke of Somerset iirom 1702 to 1715, when he resigned; and that of 
Captain of die Hand of Gentlemen Pensioners by the Duke of St. Albans 
from 1693 to 1712. When, notwithstanding the many changes of ministiy 
which took place in that reign, we find so few changes in the male depart¬ 
ment of the household, can we suppose that die female department was 
subjected to greater mutaUons, or, perhaps,, we ought to say-mudladons? 
I.ord John Russell noticed in die course of die late debate the feet, thaf 
diough the Earl of Sunderland and Lord llialton were removed from their 
offices in August, 1710, their ladies remained Ladies of the Uedchaniber 
till December, 1711, when their lather, the Duke of Marlborough, having 
been dismissed in a manner which they thought unjust, th^ voluntarily 
resigned their appointments. This, we believe, is the only instance of any 
ladies resigning their situadons in the household of Anne in consequence of 
political differences, but the coolness which had then arisen between the 
Queen and the Duchess would in itself be sufficient to account for their 
voluntary retirement. > 

We now come to the third period of this eventful history,” when the- 
practice was adopted by every administration of removing sdl their male 
opponents from the chief appointments in die King’s household. This was: 
invariably acted on by die Tories: the Whigs seem to have been more 
averse to altering die private arrangements of royalty, unless the most urgent- 
necessity demanded dieir interference. Thus they did not remove the Duke 
of Montague from die office of Master of the Horse in 1783, nor any of the 
following officers in 1806,—-Lord Chamberlain, Earl of Dartmouth; Vice 
Chamberlain, Lord Edward Thynne; Groom of the Stolen Earl of Win- 
chelsea; Lord Steward of the Houseliold, Earl of Aylesbury; Comptroller 
of the Houseliold, Lord £. Thynne; — all these held didr appointments 
from 1804 to 1812, except the last, who held it only from 1804 to 1807* 
The negotiations of 1812 were broken off because Lords Grey and Gren¬ 
ville having inquired ** 'Whether this full liberty extended to die consider¬ 
ation of the new appointments to those ffreat offices in die household wkith 
had hem usuaUy included in die political arrangemeuts made on a change in 
die administration,” Lord Moira thought thiil though <<tlie Prince, bad 
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)ud no restriction upon him in that respect, and had never pointed in the 
most distant manner to the protection of those officers fmin removal, it 
would be impossible for liim to concur in making tlic exercise of this power 
a positive and indispensable condirion in tlie formation of an administration, 
^ because he slundd deem it on puldie grounds peculiarly objectionable.** One of 
the reasons afterwards assigned by tliat nobleman for considering die exer¬ 
cise of this power peculiarly objectionable was that the removal of,those 
officers would have been an unnecessary humiliation of tlie Prince, and 
wotdd have set the seed of office to accredit every ribabl tale (f scandal tluit had 
Iteen eiradated in this ^non.** * The power tlien demanded by die Whig 
lords was to extend only to ** those great offices in the household which had 
been nsuedly included in the political arrangements,” Sccl; and as a proof that 
the expression ** those great offices ** wxis not designed to include the lords or 
ladies of the bedchamber, we may adduce a short extract from Mr. Pon- 
sonby’s speech in the Commons in explanation of die causes which rendejred 
the negotiation abortive; — • 

** He knew that the practice from the Revolution liad been never to 
change from some situations, and that die Groom of the Stole and the Master 
of the Ceremonies, lor example, were never changed under any administratiott'*\ 
Now die Groom of the Stole.is First Lord of the Bedchamber to the 
King, or first Lady to the Queen. If it was the practice never to change 
him, how coidd those in an inferior position be liable to removal ? Let us 
see how diat office was actually disposed of. Thomas Viscount Weymouth 
was made Groom of the Stole in 1783, and held the office to 17})(>, when 
he was succeeded by the Duke of Roxburgh, who held it till his death, in 
1804. The Earl of Wiiichelsea was then appointed,' and held it to 1813. 
Ho was succeeded by the Marquis of Winchester, who held it to the deadi 
of the late king, in 1837. The office of Master of the Robes was held 
from 1797 to 1808 by Lord Selsey; from 1820 to 18.30 by Lonl Francis 
Cunningham; and from 1830 to 1837 by Captain Francis Scynioiir. 
During the changes of administration in the reign of the late monarch there 
was no attempt made to remove any persons but such as held “ those great 
offices in the household^ &c. &c.; and not a single I.ord of the Bcdchanilx^r 
was removed in consequence of his political opponents coming into the 
miiiistiy.| From this brief retrospect the reader can determine whether 
tlie Conservative leader treated his queen with the same respect and delicacy 
of feeling which had invariably been exhibited towards every other member 
of her house on the throne of these realms. 

It has been said that the apnduct pursued towanls a queen consort 
riiould not fonn precedents ibr tliat Ur be pursued towards a queen 
regnant; but we imagine diat any delicacy due to the one is due to the 
other, and in a ten-thousand-fold degree, when the latter is young and un¬ 
married. If the households of Queens Charlotte and Adelaide were not 
altered on every cliange of administration; if their domestic arrangements 
were considered of too sacred a character to be continually pried into by 
polidcal janisaries, and made the subject of discussion in the cabinet or the 
legislature; if they selected their frfends, their officers, and attendants 
without let or hinderance from any ministerial inquisitors—-ought not 
Victoria to be permitted to enjoy the same privileges i Must she mone be 


• Spveeli in tlie House of Lords, June 19. 'ISIS-: H«isard’s Parliamentary Debotes, vol. sxiU. 
M. S. c»l. 596. 

t Haiiwrd's Par]. Ueb. ibid. «ol. 431. 

t lie Tory ministry in 1S35 appointad o few lords of the bedchamber, but did notfcinove 
those ptevioudy in office. 
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sacrific^ to the desperate struggle of an unpopular and rapidly declining 
faction ? ^ 

We have sliown the mode in which all parties treated the household ar¬ 
rangements of Anne. It cannot be forgotten that she was married and of ^ 
mature years when she ascended the throne. No ministry attempted to * 
force into, or out of, the household of Cliarlotte, their friends or their 
enemies. She had the same Mistress of the Robes from 1761 to 179*3; her 
second Mistress of the Robes, the Marchioness of Bath, held her office till 
1808.* Her Lord Chamberlain, the Earl of Aylesbury, appointed in 
1780, continued in his office till 1792, when he was .succeed^ by the Earl 
of Morton, who held it till 1808.* Charles Fitzroy, Esq., appointed her 
Vice Chamberlain in 1768, held it to 1782. The Honourable Stephen 
Digby held it from 1782 to 1792; and his successor, William Price, Esq.» 
held it from 1792 to 1808.* With the ladies of her household no ministry 
were silly enough to interfere. The household of Queen Adelaide was 
composed almost exclusively of perscSis opposed to the Whig administra¬ 
tion, which however never attempted to remove them. 

It is unnecessary to adduce further proofs of the unprecedented character 
of the Peel proposition. The honourable baronet has himself admitted 
that it was unprecedented. Sir, tlie policy of these things depends not 
upon precedent — not upon what has been done in former times —it 
mainly depends upon a consideration of the present crisis.” This was his 
language in the late debate; and it scarcely leaves a doubt that the course 
which he proposed to his sovereign, and for which he could not find a pre¬ 
cedent, was, even in his own estimation, “ contrary to vmger 

At this point we should, according to our original design, close this 
paper; but there arc a few other topics so closely connected with this ex¬ 
traordinary proceeding, that we cannot dismiss the subject without referring 
to them. 

The Conservative newspapers complain that Sir Robert Peel has been 
calumniated by tliose, who charge him with having demanded the power 
and intimated the intention to remove all the ladies of the household. This 
was die impression left on the Queen’s mind as to tlie nature of his pro¬ 
posal. Ill consequence of some observations which fell from Lord Mel¬ 
bourne in the debate of Tuesday, tlie 14th ult., a cry has been raised 
almut this as an errofiuious imirression!^ On that occasion Lord Melbourne, 
after stating that her Majesty had informed him of the nature of her in¬ 
terviews with Sir Robert Peel, said that she also informed him that— 

^ The ri^ht honourable baronet made a proposal that he should have the power of dis¬ 
missing the ladies of her Majesty’s household, not stating to what extent he would exercise 
that power—not stating how many, or wHoin, it was his intention to propose to reinove— 
but asking the (lower of dismissing the ladies of the household, and leaving unquestionably 
upon her Majesty’s mind a very strong impression that it was intended to employ that 
power to a very great extent—to such an extent, ccrtainljr. as to remove all the ladies of 
the bedchamber, as well as some of those filling an inferior situation in the household. 
Sucli, my Lords, was the impression oir her A^esty’s mind—an impression urtiich, front 
what has since transpired, is evidently erroneous. No doubt such an imnrcsdon was a mis* 
tsiken one. The right honourable baronet has distinctly stated that he bad no such iiiten- 
tioii, and there cannot be the slightest doubt upon the point.” 

I • 

We confess that we do not understand how Lord Melbourne leaped to 
tlur conclusion that tlie impression on her Majesty’s mind was erroneous. 
Is it merely because Sir Robert Peel said, tliat on discussing the subject 

* Wospocify 180H niiTfly to show llialtlie ministry of ISOfi did not remove them. How much 
longer they held those offices we have not at this moment the means of determining. But it is 
iimiiatcrittl to tlie presiciit subject.' . . 
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with Iiis friends he had intimated that he would propose no change'with 
respect to those below the rank of lady of the bedchamber, and that it 
would not be necessary to remove all the ladies of the bedchamber, as 
some were unobjectionable, from the total absence of party or political 
^ connection?” Such might have been his views as to what ladies it would be 
expedient, in tlic first instance, to remove; but if he did not desire the 
power of removing all, why did he not name those whom he considered 
objectionable, and ask the Queen to dismiss them ? Tliat would have been 
a plain, straightforward mode of proceeding, and would have removed all 
doubts, and all impedigients to tlie secure enjoyment of office. But he de¬ 
manded the power of dismissing all, without particularising any; and 
there is nothing in his letter to show that he had given her any well 
grounded reasons to expect that lie would not exercise it, if neccsscay, to 
the fullest extent. Let us examine tlie letter, recollecting that it was 
written after tlie negotiations had terminated, and designed more as a 
justification of himself with .his party and the public, than as an explan** 
atiou of liis'views to his sovereign. In this document he says,-— 

Tn the interview witli which your Majesty honoured Sir Robert Peel yesterday morn¬ 
ing, after he had submitted to your Msyesty the nr-incs of those whom he proposed to re¬ 
commend to your Majesty for the principal executive appointments, he nieutioned to your 
Alajesty his earnest wish to be enabled, with your Majesty's sanction, no to comtitule your 
Majetty's household timt your Majesty’s conGdentiid servants might have the ailvantagc of a 
public demonstration of your l\lajcsty*a full support and confiilcncc, and that at the same 
time, as far as possible consistently with that demonstration, each imlirkhml aj)fMinhHcnt in the 
household should be entirely acceptable to your Majesty’s personal feeling. 

** On your Majesty’s expressing a desire that the Earl of Liverpool slioidd hold an oflicc 
in the household. Sir Robert Peel requested your Majesty’s permission at once to offer to 
Lord LIvcr|)ool the office of Lord Steward, or any other which lie might prefer. 

“ Sir Robert Peel then observed, that he should have every wish to apply a similar 
principle to the chief appohittjients which arc filled hy the ladies of your Majesty*s house* 
hold, upon which your Majesty -was pleased to remark, that you iiiiist reserve the whole of 
tiiose appointments, and that it was your Majesty’s pleasure that the whole should continue 
as at present, without any change.” 

No one can read this without feeling convinced that the demand was to 
remove all whom he should deoin it necessary lo remove, “ amistenth/ with 
that demonstration^'* and to bring all the ladies under the same principle as the 
Lord Steward of the Household. There is no limitation of the demand lo 
the ladies of the bedchamber. Wlicn Sir llobcrt Peel tcrote tliis afttfr the iiip* 
tiirc of the negotiation, may we not conclude tliat he said at least ass much, 
if not more, when flushed with success, and expecting only submission? 

Besides, is it not manifest tlml Sir llobcrt Peel in demanding this right 
of dismissing the four or five ladies, whom*he alleges to have been objection¬ 
able to him, in tact asserted the right to dismiss any ladies tliat might at 
any time become objectionable to him — a right which hi the course of time 
niiglit, and in all human probability would, have included the w'holc house¬ 
hold? Is it not a mere verbal eqiiivoc<ation to say, that he stipulated only 
for a liniited power, when that power was to be exercised without an^ re¬ 
striction, except such as he might hiniself think proper to put upon it t If 
the Queen had allowed him to dismiss any ladies upon grounds to which she 
did not assent, would not that have been in reality to surrender the whole 
household into his hands ? If he were invested with the power to dismiss in 
one insuince, that pow'er could not be denied to him in other instances, 
tlie reasons being similar; so that instead of being a power with limitations, 
it was actually an unlimited powc*r. Indeed, whatever contemptible evasion 
of his veal object Sir IlobcM'L Peel may now think proper to resort lo, the 
Duke of Wellington, with a candour honourable to his character, admitted 
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that object in full in his speech of explanation. 1 confess,” said his Grace, 
that I do not Uiink that any set of men could undertake the government of 
the country, wSess they possessed universal influence and control over the whole 
hausehoW* ITiere is die fact stated as clearly as it can be put into words. 
No, no, Joseph Surface, tliere was no erroneous impression ” in tlie case. 

The Conservatives have, according to ancient custom, invoked the aid of 
the constitution on this trying occasion. But what can the constitution have 
to do Vidi the composition of the Queen’s household more than with the 
composition of her medicine, or the composition of her toilette? Tlicrc is 
not a nobleman in tlie kingdom who cannot appoint his own treasurers, 
chamberlains, huntsmen, and tradesmen. The system of interfering with 
the arrangements of the royal household was commenced barely for the 
purpose of conferring so much additional patronage on the minister, at a 
period when corruption was deemed necessary, nay comtitutiomlly essential, 
to carrying on the business of the govcrmneiit. It was not the constitution 
which called on him to invade the sai^^tuary of royalty, and post his myrmi¬ 
dons at its portals, but his and their insatiable appetite for plunder. We 
believe that the result has not been very beneficial to the country. It made 
the sovereign the mere puppet of the party, who got liim into their toils, 
and who exhibited him in their vanguard when attacking the rights of their 
countrymen, in the same manner as wily foes have ever done, when they 
have captured the monarch of a people too foolishly loyal, and made him the 
Jiistrunieiit of their subjugation. Of William III. we are disposed to say 
little. Anne was the mere tool of the parties who got lier into their leading 
sti'ings. The two first Georges w’ere very like little children in the nursing 
arms of the Whigs, looking on tjicmselves as somehow entitled to get pap 
and ])laythings from their protectors, and bound in turn to give the sanction 
of their names to every scheme of exacUoii. The country would have fiired 
better than it has done, had the two last Georges consulted the >vishes of the 
{X'ople more frequently than they did tliose of tlie narrow-minded coteries by 
which they were encircled. The power of die minister to beset the sove¬ 
reign with his creatures is certainly unwarranted by any recognised principle 
of the constitution. The sovereign should be at liberiy to select his friends 
from all parties of the state— to consult incn of every political complexion 
-—to know and bi; known to all — and lf> be as unshackled and as iree in 
every respect as any of his subjects. The w'isdoni of our ancestors ” never 
contemplated tliat the monarch should know and care as little about the 
wants and wishes of his people as he did about those of tlic inhabitants of the 
moon — that he should be the mere imbecile toy of a coterie, and Uiat his 
brain should not shelter au idea pot sanctioned by the impress of ministerial 
authority. Such, however, is the modern‘‘doctrine. The 
Duke of Wellington in the late debate exposed the danger of allowing'the 
Queen to have “ conversation with her huliesJ* “ He had known the 

iruxnivcnicnce of an ammiahtis inflweme of this kind exercised^ not hy ladies such 
as those in Question^ but in the way of simple conversation.” , 

A word toHhe wise lit 

We do sincerely hope that the people w'ill now exert themselves in this 
cause, which is really their ownj and that they will endeavour to restore the 
ancient authority qt the sovereign over the patronage of the liousehrdd— 
or at Ic'ast to preserve what remains of it. If they once yield np llieir young 
and artless Queen a close prisoner to the Conservative faction, they will 
speedily have cause to repent of their folly. 

1X4: 
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THE SPANISH ROMANTIC DRAMA, 

** LIFE, A DBEAM.” 

** Qjue e\ ^tto y disgusto 
Desta vida scm 
No mas quc utia leva 
Imaghiacion.** CaTiDIRok. 

Princess Scheherazade ! if you are not asleep tell us tliat story.” Lc^st 
our readers should suppose from the gravity of our previous pag(*s Uiat wo 
are in the condition of the Arabian princess, we deem it incumbent on us 
to make an attempt to amuse llicni. J^apprenda (Petre wj/J” said the 
German detected in the act of leaping over his chair. Perhaps our attempt 
at liveliness may be voted of tlie same description. 

Ill these days when, in England, the lyrical drama supersedes what is 
called the legitimate theatrp, notwitlistcanding the efforts of many of our 
eminent writci*s to support it, the contest between the classic and romantic 
schools goes on the same as ever on the Continent. Gries and Schhgcl, in 
Germany, have produced beautiful and encertaiiiing translations from the 
SjMinish poets, opening up a new mine of dramatic literature never heretofore 
explored; and from having seen in a contemporary journ.al of established 
TOputation the doubt expressed of a possibility of rendering justice in Eng¬ 
lish measures to the Spanish originals afuu* the manner of the German 
translators, we are stimulated to make the attempt. 

llic principle of the romantic literature, be it remarked, is that of 
individuality, and the depicting of man’s religious opinions, or internal 
springs and motives of action. 

In the classic literature, on the contrary, the poet sees man in his 
external acts only, and considers his virtue and vices in the abstract; for 
which reason the protagonist wants individuality to distiiiguisii him from 
other men governed by a certain and determinate passion. The Avare, 
Misanthrope, and Tartuffe of the classic theatre, are thus mcn^ avarice*, 
misanthropy, and hypocrisy pef^oniffed. As the classic poet, in his fables, 
treats solely of general characters, he always proposes to himself some fixed 
moral end; whilst the romantic, looking upon this as an accessary, and 
only pretending to the formation and picture of individual characters, the 
moralit}', more or less vague, which lie deducc*s from his inventions, must 
result from the single acts of his personagi^s. The metaphysics of the pas¬ 
sions and the long monologues, are, on this account, indispensable; forw’ith- 
out them the poet can neither depict the internal sentiments of the soul, nor 
graduate the imperceptible march of those movements w'hich, at every step, 
iiiodil}'^ the individual man. In the classic, where it is not needed to mark 
the essential difference between the same passion applied to distinct persons, 
the spectator foresees the catastropiie, and does not exact great emotions, 
nor any profoundly internal combat, until.the denouement of tlie piece, wdieii 
liis €X{>ectations are regularly verified by some explosion of passion. 
Orosmane, for example, in Voltaire’s ^ Zaire,” is a Jealous man, or, rather, 
a personification of jealousy, reduced in its expression to the exti*riial acts 
by which it manifests itself in the generality of mankind. Thus he imparts 
.lone bf those intimate secrets of the conscience, which are only commiini- 
caled to the public by supposing the protagonist to converse with himself. 
A portrait execut<*d under these* principles is easily reduced to the rules of tlio 
unities. Hut would it sucm*(l as well were we to take Calderon’s Tetrarcli 
of Jerusalem,” and conrme that beautiful romantic creation within the 
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limits of a classic tragedy? The result would be to present a Marianlne as 
cold and insipid as the French heroine. 

' For Orosmane to suspect the fidelity of his mistress it is necessary that 
she inspire distrust by actipus, innocent^ it is true, but certainly equivocal, 
and which she might have avoided. Zara, without ceasing to be Zara, might 
have traiiquillised her lover; whilst Mariamiie, without ceasing to be a 
woman, charming, virtuous, and beloved, could not have freed herself from 
the jedlousy of her spouse. Zara gives a motive for the suspicion of Oros^ 
mane, and by saying a single word could have put an end to it. Mariamne, 
on the contrary, is innocent, not only in the eyes of the spectator, but in . 
those of Herod liimself; and the occasion of his jealousy need not be sought 
without himself, for it lives witliin his ^oul, circulates through his veins, and 
is the prop of all that constitutes his moral existence. To decide the cata« 
strophe in this tragedy, it is unnecessary that Mariamne appear criminal in 
the eyes of her husband; it is enough, tor this purpose, that she is a 
woman, that she is beautiful, and that no one can behold her without 
loving, or suspect for a moment that she could be capable of inconstancy. 
'Inhere should be every difference between the expression of Orosmane and 
the Tetrarch’s respective sentiments. The one, ail classic, represents the 
jealous affections as inherent passions in the human breast, expressing them 
by actions which, in similar situations, all men would commit. The other 
concentrates them w'itliin his soul, and portrays the coiifiicting torments 
and combats, not as pertaining to the human species, but to a specific indi¬ 
vidual of it. All jealous men recognise themselves in Orosmane. The 
Tctrarch alone can feel, act, and tliink like the Tetrarch. 

In perusing the works of these old dramatists we cannot help seeing tliat 
their merit does not solely consist in making good verses, ;is some pre¬ 
tend, but in being really excellent poets, notwithstanding their defects. 
Whg, for instance, can compete with Lope in fertility and invention ? Who 
can deny to Calderon the foremost rank in the art of combining his plans, 
and directing and making the most of his situations, in the'perfection of his 
narratives, and in the mode of presenting his ideas so eminently poetical ? 
Wlio can refuse to admire in Tirso the harmonious fulness of the rhymes, 
tlie grace of the language, and the humour that abounds in his dramatic 
works? And what shall wc say of the ingenious Moreto, the first poet who 
placed oiuthe scene the true comedy of character, and drew it with as much 
perfection as the great Molicre, of Guillen de Castro, 1 arrega, Aguilar, 
Ruiz de Alarcon, Belmonte, Montalvan, Velez de Guevara, Diamante, 
Solis, lloxas, and Moratiii ? The collection now published is a proof of 
this.* , 

Among the varied spectacles which the gorgeous procession of Calderon’s 
theatre presents we shall select one, called Life, a Dream; not that it is 
remarkable for a greater portion of the mystic gloom which is regarded as 
the peculiar feature of his muse, or that it contains any of those deepest 
wells of passion and of thought ” virhich we expect in the poem of, a great 
dramatist gifteil with lofty {X)wers of fancy and intellect, but simply because 
tlic idea of placing a modern Pyrriio on the stage is novel and highly 
dramatic, and the moral lesson drawn from it is not distorted by any of 
those monstrous exhibitions so frequently displayed in liis other religious 
dramas. This piece has been acted upon some of the German stages, and 
affords great scope tor the powers of an actor. In presenting a few extracts, 
wc shall ('iidctavour lo follow tlie metrical forms and hyperbolical flights 
of the urigiiuil. Kvery reader of Shakspearc must recognise its resem- 

* Senior, Tail Mall, 18UU. 
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blance to tlic drunken tinker Christoplicr Sly» id the "Talning of thtf 
Shrew.” 

The iii^t Jornaila opens w'ith the appearance of the hhroine and her 
servant the Gracioso, on a mountain, where they have lost their horses; 
ibr unless this w’ere told, there might be some difficulty in identifying the 
hippogriiF to whom tlie lady addresses her solilocjuy. 

Enter, on the peak of a mountain, Botaura, in a man'* travelfing drets, and detcendt, 

repeating the first verses, 

Rosaura, — Thou hippogrifl', whose wild career 
Outstrips the wind’s fleet wings, appciir! 

Oh whither, ray without a fire, 

Tliou plumcless bird—thou licast that cannot tire— 

Amidst this rocky labyrinth, * 

Hast thou now wandered to expcml thy strength ? 

Farewell! — Keinain upon this height/ 

Where I, thy luckless Phacthon, must alight; 

And lost, despairing, and uiidonc, 

Explore its clifls thsCt hide the w'aning sun. 

No other path for my descent. 

Save what my wildering destinies pTt*sent. 

Polonia I ill dost thou, with danger 
To welcome to thy soil a hapless stranger ; 

And, with her blood upon thy sand. 

Inscribe licr eiitriince on thy rugged land. 

Yet with iny fortune it accords 
For, ah! wiiat country is it that afibrds 
Pity to an unfortunate ? 

Clarin descends from ike sr/mc part, 

Clttnn, — Say two, nor leave me out when you debate 
Your woes; for if we two have been 
Who, from our country, sallied forth in spleen 
To seek adventures, and were two. 

Amidst distresses and misfortunes, who 
C’ame hither on our journey bound, 

And two who traversed all this mount around, 

1 deem you brnind by some eun.itniiiit. 

Putting me in the risk, to put me in the plaint. 

Rosaura, — Clarin, 1 did not wish to give 
Thy name a place, lest /hy prerogative 
Of comforting tliinc own distress, 

And sootiiing thy peculiar wretchedness. 

By weeping it, 1 take away ; ^ 

For such the pleasure is, a sage doth say, 

In grief, that, for the right to speak. 

We often purposely misfortunes seek. 

Clarin, — A drunken, old greybeiird was he I 
Some one, T hope, in tender charity. 

Belabour’d him with might and mairi,” 

To qualify him after to complain. 

But what, Senioru, must we do ? 

On foot, alone, and lost, at this hour, too. 

In this same desert mountain here, 

When yon pale sun hath fled the hemisphere ? 

• Rosaura, — Whoever saw such strange events ? 

But, if it be not fancy represents 
Some mock illusion to my sightf 
Metliinks I sec by yonder chan^ul light 
A castle! 

Clarin, —Either my desire 
Deceives me, or the signs more dear trutispiro. 

Rosaura, — Uiistic and plain, amidst tlie bed 
or tliese rude rocks, a palace lifts its hcaul. 

In siiih a simple, iiiod(‘.st style. 

As if it were a rugged pile, 

Neath crags o’erhanging which the lieuius 
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Of day obscure that in the doA it aeems 
A shapeless fragmuntp from their lieight 
Cast down. 

Clarin, — Ai^proach then while there yet is liglit; 

’T is best, Seniora, credit me, 

A little nearer all these things to see; 

And to admire you may l)^n. 

When the good folks admit us snug within. 

• 

The door of this building being open, the travellers venture forward a 
few steps. Suddenly they are alarmed by the clanking of chains within^ 
and the lamentations of some person in distress. • 

liosaura. — Hark I didst thou*hear that mournful cry ? 

Clarin I 

Clarin, — Seniora! 

' Jiosaitru, — Haste, and let us fly 
The dangers of this haunted tower! 

Clarin, — Now when it comes to this, I want the power. 
llosaura, — Look I does not yonder shiqiB a light, 

Or star, or exhalation of the night, 

Wliich tremulously wanders o'er the room. 

Teaching the light to counterfeit a gloom ? 

•T is so; for, by its reflex, I 

Can now a dismal prison’s bounds descry: 

An inmate there— a man, to ihiscry doomed. 

Clothed in the garb of wild beasts, lies entombed : 

O listen to his mournful wail I 

Discovers Scgismwidj clothed in shins^ with a chain mid lighim 

Scffisniund, — Ah me, the deep heart-rending woe I 
Alas! will naught my sighs avail ? 

Then flow my tears, my sorrows flow. 

Yc heavens I that 1 may calm despair, 

1 seek, with thoughts distracted torn. 

Since doomed these cruel pangs to bear. 

To know my crime in being bom; 

Tho* being torn 1 know 1 sin. 

And justice hath siifhcicnt cause 
To use her rigorous power, because • 

Man's greatest sin is to be bom ; 

And 1 would only now desire. 

To clear my faded mind's delusion. 

To know how, ’iiiiilst this sad seclusion, 

1 could such greater sin acquire 
As would deserve more punishment i 
And arc not others also horn ? 

If so, what joys, which I forlorn 
Ne'er tasted, do their lives firescnt I 
The bird is born, and in a dress 
Adorned with beauty exquisite; 

And scarce this flower is formed for flight. 

When through the ethereal wilderness 
It win^ its way rejoicingly, 

Forsokiiie its maternal nest, — 

Yet 1, or nobler soul possest. 

Do yet eiyoy less liberty. • 

The beast that’s horn with lines and scars 
Which cunning nature's skill imparts 
Is scarce an emblem of the stars 
(Thanks to the learned pencil’s arts). 

Than taught by human craelty 
The use of its outrageous strength. 

The monster of its lahyriiitli 
It lives — and, with more instinct, 1 
Do yet enjoy less liberty! — 
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The fish that *s born, scarce in the sea 
ndiuhls itself, when, through oil parts 
the abyss, it then departs 
JCxpluring its immensity, — 

And yet, with greater tree will, 1 
Do yet enjoy Jess liberty! — 

The little rivulet is born, 

A seqieiit, that amidst the flowers 
iilides, rejoicing in its powers ; • 

And scarce the flowers the banks adorn 
Of the silver stream, than melody 
l^roclainis their beauty, and the j>lain 
licads it s1o['iiig towards the mam ; 

And yet, with more of life, must 1 
Still enjoy less liberty ! , 

In coming to this passionate 
And thrilling thought, volcanic nige 
Like Etna seems to aiiiiiiate 
My soul, and I would disengage 
My furious arm, this breast tottesur! 

\Vbat law <ir justice, to iny prayer 
Denies n privih^'c sO small, 

.'lint which is yet so principal, 

A gift that 4fod bath kindly given 

To birds, to springs, to ilowers, to all things under heaven ? 

Rosrittra, — Fear and eomjiassioii iigitsitc 
My mind! 

— Who hesups my mouriifidiicss ? 

(-lotaldo! are you there ? 

Ciarhu — Say yes. 

liosaum, •— No: 'tis but an iinfortnnutc I 
W1io happening o'er the mount to pass. 

Was lost among these wilds, alas! 

And heard thee mourn thy piteous fate. 

Sf^umiwtl. — Then must I give thee death, that tlioii 
My [ilaints iiniiiaiily iiiay'st eonccal ; 

I'herefore prepare thyself, for now 
Death those lips must ever seal. 

Ciariu ,— 1 *m deaf, and therefore could not hear. 

Jiosfinra, — If thou froiii mortids dost descend. 

Enough *tis at thy feet 1 bend. 

St'fifixnntHd, — Thine awe ins[iires me with a fear. 

Thy tender voice thrills through my frame. 

Thy presence, too, suspends uiy hand : 

Wlio art thou ? for i understand 
So little* of the fonii and name 
Of earth, that this sail tower my home 
JTath been --*niy cradle and my tomb ; 

And altho’, since iiiy natal hour, 

If this be living, 1 ’ve remain’d 
Within this melancholy tower. 

Amidst a rustic desert, chained; 

Anil tlio* I never saw nor spake. 

Save to one niun sdohe, whose love 
Hath felt compassion tor iiiy sake, 

F'rom whom my forms and thoughts 1 take 
Of earth, and heaven, suid all aliovc; 

And tho', amidst chimeras dire. 

Horrors, shades, 1 may be eallcU 
A man, ’midst savages eiitlirallod — 

For men a savage to admire : 

And tlio’, amidst these woes so great. 

Finch vftricil life 1 meditate; 

Knowing the beasts, the binls that sing. 

The stars' bright orbits measuring. 

And skilled in love and eourtesv, 

Thou alone hast first suspended, 
l^v thy sweet voice*s melody, 


[Svizci her. 
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• ' The passion of mine agonies ; 

The vision of my wandering eyes. 

And tnv brightest drenius transcended. 

Each time i look, some new delight 
liavishcs my enchanted sight; 

The more I gaze, the more I would 
Prolong this strange ecstatic mood. 

O eager eyes! tho* it be death 
To drink, drink on ; and in this fashion. 

Seeing, to sec her steals my breath. 

Yet do I die for the sweet passion. 

But may I still gaze on and ilie, 

}'or 1 know not, whilst I tluis adore, 

If it bestow my death to sigh. 

What it would give to gaze no more! 

But were it worse than direst fate — 

Madness — death — o’crpow’ring woe — 

Its rigour thus 1 undergo; 

Since life to the unfortunate 
Dcatli to the happy must create. ^ , 

Rosaurtu — Wow, in my cagc;r haste to fly. 

My wonder, and astonishineiit, 

I scarcely know wliat to rc()ly: 

I only know that 1 leaven hath bent 
Towards this spot iiiy wandering feest. 

That I might this just lesson meet: — 

That one who mourns lier own distress. 

Might view another in worse wj'utchedness 
They tell of a sage, tliat one day he 
Was brought to such sml poverty. 

As to sustain himself alone 
Upon the routs and herlis lie glcanctl: 

** A mortal like me is there one ? " 

To himself lie said; and when he leaned 
Aside his head at once, he found 
All answer, for a sage did glide 
Behind his steps, and from the ground 
fathered the leaves he threw aside. — 

Murmuring at iny fortune, 1 
Lived in this world, and when 1 said. 

Lives there a man more wretched made ? 

Heaven comes in mercy to reply — * 

Since when 1 turn my thoughts, I fin^ 

Thou woiildst have gathered all my pains, 

And joyfully esteemed them gains ; 

But if, perchance, thou art iiicliiiecl 
To listen and to share with me 
My griefs in magic sympathy, 

(trieA; that to my soul appear 
Beyond niy strengtli to bcac — give car. 

V. 

Clotaldo and the armed attendants, who rush in to interrupt the dialogue, 
hastily remove with signs of alarm the mysterious prisoner, whose pic¬ 
turesque discourse had awakened Kosaura’s curiosity; and, having accom- 
plislicd this, after some opposition* from Segismuncl, Clotaldo demands of 
the intruders how they could have ventured to trt'spass on grounds which 
were forbidden to^be approached, on i)ain of death, by any subject of Poland. 
The excuse, that they are strangers, will not avail to liberate them; and 
though Clotaldo shows compassion for their mislbrtune, he nevertheless 
orders diem to surrender their arms. Rosaura, in despair, delivers herweapon; 
desiring him, at ^ same time, to keep it in remembrance of this adventure, 
should she be condemned to die» as there is a mystery attached to it regard¬ 
ing her fortunes, trusting to which alone she had come to Poland in search 
''f a friend to assist her in avenging a wrong. Clotaldo^ uptm examining the 
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Bwordi discovers In it a pledge of love given bv him' bi hk ^njdi to a lady^ 
so that tlic person before him is his own cfiild —his ^n as he deems. 
After a struggle between loyalty and affection for a di^ouoiued cbildy the 
former prevails} and he departs with his prisoners to the hing. 

But we must give a little more of the exposition} in the words of two 
additional dramatis persanat; to whom} after a salvo of artillery'} we beg 
leave to introduce tlie reader. 

FUmnA of irumpeb, md enter, on one ode, Atlofo and SoUSers, on Ae <dier, ike hfmta 

JSttrella and her Ladies. 

• 

.Utoyon— Gloriously the bgght rays, flashing 
Like meteors, mingle with their peal 
The sound of flutes and cymbals clashing, 

*Whilst warblini* birds aud fountains steal 
*lJpon us every interval 
In melody, and in their joy . 

As they lulvancc, dhch dying fall 
Salutes thee as their queen, Seniora, 

Armed like I’allas to destroy. 

And the birds as their Aurora, 

And the flowers, too, as their Flora 
For Aurora, in her joy-— 

I’allas, Flora — all thou art, ’ 

And queen in my enchanted heart. 

Estrella, — If human voice we must compare 
With human actions, ill dost thou 
Such courteous feelings to avow. 

When thy warlike signs declare 
Another meaning. Doth this sword 
With thy flatteries well accord ? 

O tliink’t is an unmanly act. 

Fit only for a savage vile. 

The mother of deceit and guile, 

Falsehood with the tongue to plead. 

And thus to iidure whi&t you sinilc. 

Astoljv ,—Greatly art thou misinformed, 

Estrella, since with doubts unjust 
My faith and honour you mistrust; 

Thoughts like these I never formed. 

1 pray you with attciitioh hear 
If rigntly I our case declare : — 

Eustorgio, king of Poland, died. 

Leaving his son Basilio heir. 

And two young orphan girls beside, 

From whom our lives and crowns we gain.—' 

(I wish not of the rest to treat, , 

Which scarcely I need here repeat) — 

Afy aunt, thy mother, Clorilcnc, 
iVhom of her crown just Heaven deprived, 

Fladng a nobler on her brow. 

The elder daughter was, and thou. 

Her child, through her this right derived. 

Gay Recisunda next, thine aunt, * 

My mother, who, in Muscovy, 

Married a noble duke, and I * 

From her was bom. Now, pray you, grant 
Me leave, Semora, to revert 
Towards the other principle. 

Time doth Basilio now compel 
To appoint an heir—but more expert 
In secret studies than to reign. 

He waxes old in childless age \ 

Meanwhile, his crown and sfipanage 
We.both C 9 idcavoiir to obw; 
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Tliou hast a worthier right protended. 

Born of the elder \ 1 averred 
That 4, a son, should lie preferred, 

Tho* of the younger child descended. 

Our fixed intentions we relate 
Unto the king, who then replies. 

That mucLhe wished to conipromisc 
Oiir claims, and to communicat;o 
With us, appointing this the day 
And this i.he spot; with which design 
I left iny dukedom—thou left thine— 

And to this country bent our way, 

O might love’s blessed deity, 

On whom that sure astrologer. 

The vulgar voice, doth now confer 
The pleasing power to remedy 
Our wrongs, proclaim thee to be queen. 

But queen in my enchanted heart, 

Our uncle giving thee his crown— 

Thy worth bestowing its renown. 

When, my dear life, my soul, thou art I 

Estr-rlla, — Ah, yes! 't is most distinctly seen 
What mean thy courteous coiiiplimonts! 

But yet, I would not be outdone 
By thee in generous sentiments; 

And this high throne I would have won 
For thee alone: yet would uiy love 
Be much dissatisfied to prove 
What I suspect—that all you say. 

The miniature which you display 
Around your neck, proves false. 

Ajtioffo. I will 

Content thee as to that; but now 
The time is wanting to fulfil 
This promise^ for each instrument 
]3oth with its brazen tongue avow 
The king comes with his parliament I' 

King Basilio having returned their respectful salutations, begins a lengthy 
oration to his assembled courtiers, by telling them tliat he is a rciiowiicu 
and learned astrologer, but regretting cxccraingly that he ever tampered 
with die deceitful science. He also lets them into a greater secret, namely, 
tliat he !has a sou and heir whose existence had never till this present 
moment been dreamt of. To Segismund, it seems, his inauspicious star” 
threatens a thousand treasons and misfortunes. He is doomed, in short, 
to see his father’s venerable hairs laid prostrate at his feet; and as, in his 
first entry into the world, he had given an indication of his fiirious dispo¬ 
sition by the sad omen of his mother’s deatli,” the superstitious monarch 
immured him from his infancy apart from all mankind in a lone tower. 
Basilio next declares his intention of trying the effect of his system 
of education by placing Segismund to-morrow on his throne, where, if he 
behave with propriety, he will remain for life; but if, on the contrary, he 

g ive a loose rein to his passions, he will be restored to his tower, as a fore- 
oomed and irreclaimable prodigy, and Astolfo and Esti'ella elected in his 
stead. Tlie plan is approved of by tlie council. 

Clotaldo then enters, and demands pardon for his prisoner’s inadvertence, 
which, as dicrc is now no need of concealment, the king readily grants. 
Clotaldo, upon dismissing his supposed son, urges him to wash out his insult 
in his enemy’s blood; but when Kosaura, in gratitude for his protection, tells 
him that Astolfo is the foe, and that she is a woman, he is reduced to tlie 
greatest distress. 

The second Jotnada opens with a conversation betvem Clotaldo and the 
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king; to whom the former relates the manner of Segismund’s removal^ to 
the palace, when overcome by a soporific potion administered to him. 
The old courtier, liowever, expresses great doubts as to tlic success of the 
experiment. After tlie king’s departure, 

Enter Clarm. 

Clafin {ppnrty — At the price of four good blows, 

Which it cost m running^ hither. 

From a red coat halberdier. 

Whom 1 bearded for his dms, 

T come at last to see what passes; 

For dierc’s not a window surer 
Than that which, without asking leave 
Of usher or of officer, 

A man still bears within hitnsslf, 

S!$incc, at all kind of spectacles. 

He may appear by ini]iiulciicc. 

Chtaldo {fqmrl}. — This is Clarin, serving-man 
* f)f that, (() heavens!) that wretched child, 

Who, dealing in misfortunes, came 
To Poland for iiiy ruin. — lla, 

Clarin, what’s thy news, my friend ? 

Clarin. — News, sir! that your clemency, 
disposed to rectify the wrongs 
Of I>amc llosaiira, counsels her 
To re-assiiiue her proper garb. 

CloMfdo .—’T is well, that it may not appear 
Like levity. 

C/ftrhu — And that in changing 
Her name, and taking prudently 
The name of niece to thee, e’en now 
Such wondrous honour she receives. 

That dame of honour, in the palace 
Of fair Estrella, she resides. 

* ClotaMo, — *T is well again, that she for once 
Some honour get on my account. 

Clarin. — Anil, also, that she now expects 
A time and opportunity 
Will come to you to aid her cause. 

Chla/do, — A prudent foresight truly that — 
l^'or certainly it must Ijc time 
Alone that brings aliout these cures. 

Clarin, — And also that she is regaled 
And tended as becomes a queen. 

And that tho’ coming with her, I 
Ho, notwithstanding, die of hunger; 

Yc;t no one tokos a lieccl of roe, 

Without considering that 1 am 
A clai'ion ; and if 1 but sound, 

I may tell every thing that pstsscs « 

To Astolfb and Estrella; 

For clarion and a serving man 
Arc two that keg) a secret ill. 

And it may be, ifl be Icfl 
111 silence and neglect, 1 *11 show 
. !No clarion to the world nround , 

Can utter forth a louder sound. 

Clotaldo, —• Complaints like ^hine arc founded well. 

So 1 shall see thee satisfied. 

And in all things attend to me. 

Clarin. — Behold I where Segismund’s arrived. 

Enter Miuicians angktg, and AUendanii handing gormenti to jSrgimum/, who 

enters in astonishment. 

Sfgtsmund. Immortal powers I what scene is this ? 

Oil llcavcii! can 1 this sight believe? 

It is ill vain that 1 conceive I 
« Tis surely all a dream this bliss I 
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J, ’midst sumptuous palaces! 

I, ’midst silk and lino brocade, 

Attc^idcd by a vast parade 
Of slaves in rich and gorgeous dress ! 

To have awoke from out my slumber 
Within that bed, and then around 
A crowd of servants to lai\e ibinul 
Thronging in such countless niunlier! 

To say I dream were to mistake — 

Am l iiot Segisiiiuiid wlto reign? 

WcW know 1 that I am awake — 

Oil Heaven! assist me to explain! 

8ay, then, how could it come to pass 
That, wliilst 1 slept, iiiy fantasy 
Could causi! me all tliese thiiigs,to see. 

No! such it surely never was ; 

But wliosoever it is or was 
Wlio kindly placed me in this state. 

All 1 ask is, let him wait. 

And soon he’ll sec what comes to pass. 

Alirndatii, — How melunclioly we appear ! 

Secqnd AlUtiAftnl, — No wonder, in such reverie 
To wlioiii would this not come ? 

Cfnrin, To inc- 

First AllendmiL — And shall they so enchant thine ear. 

ITu Se, 

Sing a ineasiire. 

Sff^ixMund ,— No ; no more 
Their song I wish. — 

Sct'uitd AUcmtauL — IVrcliaiicc it would 
Divert th}’ melancholy inooii. 

Scf^ismumL — N<>; I rather choose the roar 
Of loud and warlike strains to hear. 

CUdfddo, — Civat prince, your liiglnicss unto me 
Must first of all your hand bestow. 

That 1 may pay the debt 1 owi: 

Your grandeur on my bended knee. 

SifriannimL — How now, Clotaldo ? who with pain 
Did in u dungeon long maltreat me, 

Here at my feet comes to entreat me — 

What thought is this whirls tliroiigli niy brain ? 

Chlntdo ,— Amidst the doubts and tliT* confiisiori 
Of this iliy new- estate, I fear 
Thy mind conceives it all illusion; 

But I approach these doubts tf> clear. 

If it may he, and therefore since; 

’T is right thy rank to undm'stHnd, 

Thy mind and reason to expand. 

Know, then, thou art Polouia’s prince 
Her lawful prince; and if ^'etirod 
From all mankind thy days were spent, 

’T was but to live obedient 

Towards the heavens, which have conspired 

Thy throne and kingdom to o'erspread 

With a thousand ills, when thee 

The laurel loaf of sovereignty 

Fhicircles. Thus the stars have said ; 

But trusting to thy princely mind 
To o’ercoinc the stars’ malignity, 

(For to o’crconie their power will he 
Be able who is so inclined ;) 

Thou to the palace wast conveyed 
From the lone tower where thou Iiast slept. 

Whilst in a potent slumber deep 
All thy senses were allayed; 

The king, thy father, and my lord, 

Will come to visit thee, niid then 
All other doubts will he explain. 
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Srahtmund. — Ila! tniitor vile, thou slave abhorred! 

Whiit need have 1 of knowing more;. 

Since now iny birth vou represent. 

To prove to nil inv proud descent. 

And heij^ht to winch my power can soar? 

J low to thy country hast thou done 
Such wilful treason, to deny, 

Aasiiiist all right and royalty. 

This kingdom to thy monarch's son ? 

Thy prince from all mankind withdraw. 

And hide him from himself? 

Cloliildo, All mo! 

St'fristmundrn — Thou wert a traitor to the law. 

And usc'd the basest treachery 
Towards the king — to me u^^kiiid 
And thus the law, the king, and 1, 

For all these criiiioR and sins combined, 

Condemn tlicc b}' these hands to die. 

Second AtlcndfuU, — My lord! 

' Scftisniund, — Beware, or soon I 'll show 
If you dare cross me, ’t is in vain. 

Jly ITeavcii, sir, if you don't refrain. 

Over the window there you go. 

St'rond AUendnut, — ihy, Clotaldo ! 

Cioialdttm — Ah ! sir, stay. 

Alas! for thee so high esteeming 
Thyself, foi^ctting tlioii sirt dreaming. 

Second Aftendant, • — Consider ! 

St'^ixmnnd, — CSct thee gone, I say ! 

Semnd AltendanU — In him't was lawful to comply 
With each coiiiinand his sovereign willed. 

Sr^UmnwL — ’T w'as wrong this one to have fullillcd 
’Crainst law, and then his prince am 1. 

Scrontf Aftendant, — "T was not for him, sir, to respect 
Tlie law or justice of the plea. 

Sr^ixmnmL — That thou art crazed 1 much suspect. 

That with me thou iliirst iiiukc so free. 

Clamt. — The prince says admirably well. 

And you all act excecilingly ill. 

Scetniil Atlcndant ,— Who gave thee leave to speak thy will? 

Chinn. — I took the leave my iiiiiul to tell. 

Se^^ismund, —- Vho art thou ? 

Chfrhi, — A foolish clown. 

That all men in Like nuiile persuades, 

Cfood for nothing Jack of All trsules. 

As ill the work! was ever known. 

And master of these vagabonds. 

Segisnintid. — Thou alone in worlds so new 
Hast pleasc*fl me. 

Claritu — Sir, for your aftcction, , 

Much J thunk and honour you. 

Helieve lue, for all Segismiinds 
1 have the strongest predilection. 

Kilter AsloIJb* 

Asto/JtK — Hniipy a thousand times the day, * 

O prince! oiKwIiich thou first art seen. 

The sun of Poland, to display 
Thy splendour and th}' light »creiLC, 

On all the heavenly orbs around, 

Fiiilightcning the horizon far! 

But since thou coin'st forth like day*s star. 

And, like him, midst the hills art found. 

Arise, then; and though late we heap thy 
llunoiirs on thy royal brow, 

Since on thy head they flourisli now. 

Late may they perish I 

SegignluHd. — Oh! God keep thee I » ■ — (conten^tuously.^ 
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Antolfr, — That you don’t know me from my look, 

Must be the cause that no mure you 
Respect me: 1 ’in Astolfo, duke 
Of Muscovy : your cousin, too. 

Srgigmuna ,— If with “ God keep thee! ” you 1 greet, 

Is’t not u complimenting strain ? 

But since now boastfully you treat 
Of whom you arc, and thus complain, 

1 give not honour due, next call 
1 ’ll say, (irod keep thee not at all! 

Second AtUitdauL — Your highness will reflect with care, 

That being among the mountains burn, 

A higher rank by him is worn. 

Segismunit. — It irks me that with such an air * 

Of consequence he came, and that 
The first thing, when he spoke Jto me. 

Was on his hciul to place his hat. 

Seeotul Attendant,— (\>iisider, he is a grandee. 

Scgkmund .—But 1 am greater. 

Second Attendant, — 1 suggest, 

Some more respect be used between 
Great lords than is with others seen. 

Segisniund. — Who matle thee judge of what is best ? 

The Infanta Estrella next enters to pay her respects to her new relative, 
who is, of course, at first sight eperiUunmt epris,'* os the French Siay. 
Though never till now blessed with the sight of one of the fair sex in her 
proper garb, Segismund pays her the most highflowii conijdinients; and 
being no Caliban, courteously imprints a kiss upon her hand, to the great 
uneasiness and jealousy of Astolfo. The atlciidaiit who had on a former 
occasion presumed to exchange words witli the prince hazards liis advice 
another time, at w^hich his master is so incensed, that he fairly tosses him 
over the window. Last of all, the; king, his father, enters, and a scene; of 
mutual recrimination ensues, without the least signs of respe^ct or repentiuice 
being displayed on the part of Segismund; after which 

JinUr Roxnura in a wotnmCx drcM, 

Rosaura [apart), — Following in Estrelia's train 
Hither I *ve come, and fear to meet agayi 
The duke, for’t was Clotuldo’s prayer 
That [ should not to him myself declare;. 

As it my honour’s safety might decide, 

* And I unto Clotaldo’s care confide 
My cause, to be by his advice controlled. 

Since to his love I owe the rank 1 hold. 

Ctarm [to Scgixtnund), — Say, what is that hath given thee most delight 
Above all things that here Tiave met thy sight ? 

Scgumiund, — Nothing do I admire, 

All was foretold me; but if I desire 
Aught ill this world, t’will be 
Woman’s divine enchanting majesty. 

And I remicmber me 1 reiici 

Whilome in books, that what ’bove all displayed 

Nature’s divinest plan. 

As being a world within himself, was man. 

1 think the work to which most care was ^ven 
Was woman; for she is herself a heaven. 

And by her beauty’s spells. 

As far as heaven does earth, she man excels. 

And more, if it be one 1 now admire. 

Rotaura {apart), — The prince is here ; I therefore must retire. 

Segumwid, — Ho! woiban I stand at least; 

Join not the west unto the orient east; 

Nay, fly not at first sight. 

And join the bright day to the gloomy night; 
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Hcinovc those eyes aiul lips, 

And, doubtless,'thou wilt cause the da/s eclipse; 

Ibit sure mine eyes deceive. 

Hoxnnra. — What I behold I doubt, and yet believe. 
Si‘»ismumL — The beauty she would hide 
1 've seiMi before. 

limanra. Sure 1 this pomp and pride 

Itelield before in strife 
Witliin a dungeon. 

Sc^hnuimL — Lo! I *ve found my life, 

() woman! for that name 
] Fas on a man the most endearing claim. 

Who art thmi ? dost thou know. 

Thou to thy prince dost adoration owe, 

Tho’ lu ’er beheld by thee ? lint I 
IMy claim by other rights will Justify. 

IMetliinks, I've seen bc:fore 

The lieavimly beauty whicJi T now adore. 

Fair creature, what’*s thy name? 

Itoxftitra (apftri ).— I must dissemble— I*m Estrella’s damc^ 
Midst stars a feeble Vay. 

Si'frisMUNft. — No, say not so ; a bright sun rather say 
From which her star's pale light 
Borrows its splendour, .shining but by night. 

1 saw amidst the bowers 

That, in the kiiigdoin of perfumes and flowers. 

The rose's deity 

Was held as empress, born of fairest tree ; 

1 .saw, midst jewels fine, 

Tn the rare knowledge of each various mine, 

preferred the diamond stone 

Above them all, sus it ]iio.st brilliant shone. 

I ill the clear and high 
llcpnblic of the still revolving sky, 
lioheld that lolUcr far 

Than nil the rest .shone the bright inoniing star, 

And ill the highest sjdieres, 

Wht:rc the sun calls the jiFaiiets his jicers, 

Beheld him in his might, 

ITailcd the great oracle of day and night. 

How then, if, midst the jewels, stiu's, luid flowers. 

The fairest and iiio.st beauteous have most powers. 

And .sliinc the most exalted, ennst thon own 
C Ibedience to less beauty than thine own. 

As, being lovelier far. 

Hose, diamonil, siiri, and flower, and morning star ? 

Kutcr ChtnMo fnmi Ihc xitle, 

Cfofahlo. — Young Segisniiind 1 would redeem. 

For ] it w'as, in truth, who nurtured liiiii: 

But, lo! \Vhat’s this ? • 

Roxaura, Tliy favour I revere 5 

And let my silciM eloquence* a^ipcar ; 

When thus embOTa.s.sfneiit confounds the mind, 

She best discourses, who no tongue can find. 

Sivgmnund, — Nay, thou must not absent thyself! Beinain! 
'Wherefore wouldst thou depart in sycli disdain. 

Darkening iny sight ? D stand! 

Roxaurn, — This favour of yoiy highness I demand. 
Scfiixmitnd. — Such violent speed to make. 

Is not to ask the licence, but to take. 

Roxaut-a. — If you wo’n’t give, to take it I expect. 

SfgixHiHud, — Thou ’It make me pass to rudeness from respect 
For this resistance is the worst of ills — 

A fatal poison, which my patience kills. 

Roxattra, — Yet though this poison, which you name, 

Of fea^ and passion mingled, overcame 
^Patience, yet, of respect to me, 

It would ia'.t dare the conqueror to be. 
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Se^mund. — Merely to prove, if I possess the might. 

Thou ’It cause me to neglect thy beauty’s right ; 

For ftiuch, belic!\'e me, 1 ’m inclined 
To vanquish what seems to another mind 
Ln|H>ssiblc, ns I ’ve now shown. 

When, o’er<hc palace-window, one was thrown. 

Who said I dared not treat him so; 

And thus, ’t is evident, iny power to show. 

Thine honour through the window' I Avoiild throw. 

Chtntdo ^apari). He ventures on, still more ami more. 

What must 1 do? O heavens! ISIust I deplore. 

Fur a vain foolish thought. 

Mine honour, to this second peril brought ? 

Hosatira, No; ’t was not doomed in vain 
That this poor kingdom, in thy cruel reign. 

Would suMtr tile extremes 

Of woe and treason, from thy tyrant schc;incs. 

But what more; could we claim 

Of one who has nought liuinan but the iiuinc V 

IVcsnmptuous, haughty, blind. 

Proud, arrogant, witli wild barbarian mind, 

’Midst savage monsters bom. 

Segmnttnd, That thou might'st not repeat tliy furious scorn. 

We showed ourselves so ktnil and courteous. 

Thinking thereby to win thy love to us; 

But if we be all that they represent. 

By thus replying, shalt thou this repent.— 

Jlolla! Leave ns alone there ! You exhaust 

My patience. Lock the d{>ors fast! [ExU Ciarin, 

JioHaura, (.>, I ’jii lost! 

llcmcniber- 

Stjgmnutul. —I 'lu a king, 

A monarch, tyrant; vainly now you cling. 

Clola/f/o, — C> sad heart-rending sight! [AparL 

1 shall assist her, thoiigli't is death to fight. [C(»mcs forward, 

My lord, restrain your wrath! 

ScgijsMUNd ,—luist thou a second time, then, crossed iiiy path! 

Foolish old man! llow' now! 

A tyrant’s wrath a trifle, dccinest thou ? 

What is thine errand, ss^ ? 

Cioltddo, — The cry of one in trouble^ T obey. 

To tell thee thou must school 

Thy |iassions, if thou longer seck’st to rule; 

Nor be, though thoii the king of all niay’st seem. 

Thus cruel, for perhaps’t is but a drc»ini. 

Segismvnd ,—To madness you provoke 
My pa-ssion when niy mercy you invoke 
B^ disenchanting me. Thy death shall try 
If it be truth or dream. * 

Clohtido, ^hus, then, do [ 

Attempt niy life to save. f io proven! ihe tlrfiuung of his dagger, 

Segismund ,—Let go thy hold : iinhmid niy gword, vile slave! 

C/ota/do, — Not till men come this way 
Will 1 unloose. 

Rosaura, O heavens! 

SegUmmnd, , Let go, Isay! • 

Thou hoary fool, thy breath 

Thus do T stop by strangling thee to death. struggle* 

Rosaura ,— Help I Help! O fly! O hold I 
Clotaldo’s slain! lExii* 

Enter Asiolfo as Ctotaldofalhy and itdcrpnses between them, * 

Astotfo, What is’t T now behold? 

Prince, could thy generous mind 

Thus to have stained thy valiant sword designed. 

When his grey hairs implored ? 

For shame! My lord, put up your naked sword ! 
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St'frUmund .—When first my weapon *s dyed 
Jn his detested blood. 

Miti/Jb. ^ Thus at his side 

])o I protect him in his need; 

And much rejoice to serve him by the deed. 

Sef^nund ,—’T will serve thee hut to die; for inPthis way 
I also learn to avenge me, and repay 
With death thy past affront. 

Attolfo, I but defend • 

My life, thus majesty I don’t offend. [Tkeyjighl, 

Enter the King^ Estrella^ and Altcndantr* 

Ciotaldo,’-^ Harm him not, senior! 

JBaxdhu How in this place steel ? 

Estrella .—It is Astolfo. Ah ! What pangs 1 feell 
LiiSilm .—Tell me what wrong hath passed. 

Astolfo .—’T is nothing, sire, since you have come at last. 

[Sheath their swords. 

Segismnnd. — Sire, it is much, altho’ you have arrived : 

TAat fool, of life I sought to have deprived. 

Basilio.- - Dost thou no more respect assign 
To these grey hairs ? 

Chtaldo. O, Sire, what, then, arc mine? 

Thou sce’st they nought avail. 

Segumnml. ^ Thoughts vain and weak! 

Honour for hoary heads in me to seek I 
Perchance those locks may come, 

IVostrate at niy feet to sec themselves overcome : 

Not yet is vengeance due 

JSxacted for the wrongs 1 Ve borne from you. [Exit. 

Bas/lio. —First, ere thou sec that sight. 

To sleep thou shalt return ere it be night; 

Fur all that’s past, and all tliou didst attempt. 

Being this world’s prosperity, was dreamt. [Exeunt. 

The stage being now left to Astolfo and Kstrella^ the latter, still affected 
by a slight jealousy, demands the surrender of the picture she had beheld 
around her lover’s neck. He departs, to comply with her demand. Mean¬ 
while, llosaiira enters, and is recpiested by Estrella, from motives of delicacy, 
to receive the miniature from Jthe duke, on her account. In this awkward 
situation, Rosaiira is recognised by Astolfo, who insists, spite of her dissimu¬ 
lation, in not intrusting the picture to her keeping. A struggle for the 
miniature ensues. Estrella, returning, demands an explanation of^the scene, 
llosaura pretends that, having a picture of lierself on her person, she bad 
hajipened to drop it at the moiucnt of Astoltb’s entry, and that he now re¬ 
fused to restore it. She appeals for tlic trutli of this statement to the picture 
itself. Estrella examines it; and, being .convjnced by the resemblance it 
bears to her maid, gives it to Kosaura, who makes her exit. The infanta 
next demands the one which Astolfo had departed to bring; and, upon his 
stammering out an excuse, casts him off in disdain. 

Prince Segismnnd, like another Christopher Sly, is then borne back to 
his prisGii, in a deep slumber. 


Discot'crs Seghnnund sleeping on the groinid, ae in the heginning, and enter ChlaldOf two St 
, vanls, and Clarin. 

Clotaldo .—Here must you leave him ; for his pride 
Must end to-day where it began. 

Sifrvant .—The chain I’ll fasten in the plan 
In which it foriiiurly was tied. 

CYfimi.—-Make thou no haste, young Segismund, 

To awake from out thy sleep, and sec 
Thy glory changed to misery; 

^ *T was but life’s shadow, nought beyond. 
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CloMdo ^—For him who knows thus to discourse, 
^ were liest & chamber to provide. 

Wherein he may have room to chide 
And chatter till he *s dumb or hoarse. 

Seize that man, and under ground 
Fast lock him up! 

Clarin, Why so, I pray ? 

Ctolatdo, — A clarion, that such tunes can play. 

Is safest where it cannot sound. 

Clarin .—Have I, forsooth, for such a deed 
As a father's death conspired and strove, or 
Thrown an Icarus just over 
The window ? No, not T, indeed! 

Dream 1 or sleep ? Why shut me in ? 

Tell me the cause ? 

C/otafiio. Thou art Clarin. 

Ciarin ,—A cornet now will I become. 

Or instrument both deaf and dumb. 

Hiiiirr King in tlisgnixc^ 

SasHio . — Clotaldo-I 

Clolaldo, Sire, is’t thus you come? 

BaMa ,— A foolish wish hath hither brought 
Me wandering — what is done, to see 
With Segismund: — O, wo is me ! 

ClotfUdo. — Behold! 

Basifio, Ah me! He little thought. 

My child, in hour unlucky born. 

To feel so near his wretched fate : — 

O prince, most unfortunate. 

Of all thy vanities now shorn I 
But soft, bdiold he stirs at length : 

He moves his ami, and now has gained 
11 is vigour; for tlic cup he drained 
No more cncMwatcs all nis strength : 

His sighs arc louder, breathings firmer . 

What drcsuiis he of? What does he now ? 

C/otaido. — Why, he begins to move and murmur; 
And hark! He speaks! Then listen thou ! 

Segutmnud (speaks iu his slcejt), — He, who a tyrant 
Must be a prince both good and grand. 

Die, Clotaldo, by this hand : * 

My humbled fiitner, kiss these feet. 

Cli}ialdo, — To me he threatens dc^ath. 

BasiHo^ To inc 

Harsh and impious cruelty. 

Se^tnuund, — Before the world's admiring stage 
Let my imperious valour shine — 

Triumphant o'esr his king’s^design 
Sec Segismundo's generops rage. 

But wo is me ! Where am I now ? 

BosUmk — But me he must not recognise ; 
Remember that thou must disgiii.sc : 

I go to hear what he'll avow. 

tiegismund, — And am I then ? can I be he 
Who comes to view himself here bound 
Within a prison, and arouftd 
The proofs of his captivity ? 

Is't not my former sepulchre?* 

The tower 1 Yes, Heaven guard my mind! 

I *ye dreamt of many things, I find. 

Clotaldo^ — 'T is time for Segismund to stir ; 

* Tis for awaking now the hour. 

Segismund, — Now is the hour, indexid, for waking* 
Clotaldo, — All day long thou bust bccti taking 
Slumber deep, since from the tower 
I followed the proud eagle's flight. 

There didst thou lie, and neVr awoke. 
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Scffh/imnd. — Nor have T yet my slumbers broke, 
OJotjJelo : I believe me right 
Jn thinking that I still am sleeping : 

>'or am 1 wrong in thus asserting: 

For, if all things were dreamt which I, 

My senses in oldivion steeping, 

Thought 1 saw before me, why 
Doubt not all 1 sec uncertain V 
For when I slcq), I eleai'ly see 
That when 1 wake 1 clearly ilreain. 

Chlatdo. — What thou has dreiiint exjilain to me. 
jSVgMiHimd.-—But yet, snjiposiiig that we deem 
It was a dresyn, 1 will not say 
What I have dreamt, but wliat I saw, 

(Jlot -Ulo ; listen, then, I pray ; 

Methoiight 1 woke; anil, in my awe, 

Behelil me on a conch reclined, 

Whieh, for its bright res])lcndent die, 

With the gorgeous llow'crs of spring might vie: — 

A thonsaiiil nobles tliere inelineil. 

And, at my feet, the name divine 
Of jirincc bestowed; and, in their state, 

Jewels, garments, plumes, did w'uit 
Attending to my nod and sign. 

My senses ealiii ihon didst convert 
Into wild joy : when to eoiiviiiec 
My doubts, tlion naidst, Thon art and wctI 
I’olonia’s true and lawful prince." 

ChlatdiK .O! marvellons good luck was thine! 

Si'frisniitnd, — Na\, *t was not good; for, tigiT-like 
In my Avratli, 1 .sought to strike 
Once, nay twice,— f would lane slain 
Clotuldo. 

Vhtutdo, — Such rcwanl for me 'r 
Srij>isnnuid ,— L was I ho lord o'er all, and fain 
Would liave avenged their treachery. 

One woman only I did lovi;: 

And that ’tis truth I well lielieve ; 

For all the uther.-^ changes prove, 

The whilst this thought alone doth cleave. 

Chdntdo, — The king has gone, moved to eompa-ssioii 
By his lament. So, wlhlsl we spoke 
Of eagles, and until you woke, 

Yon thought of ruling in this fa.shion. 

But, Segisiiinnd, it more beseems, 

F^ven in dreams, to honour those 
Who, for our virtue, interpose : — 

(jIoocI is not lost, though done in dreams. 

St'ffimitnd, — 'Tis true, and therefore let's redeem 
This cruel mind and wild condition, . 

Savage fury, mad ambition : 

If, at times, wt mortals dream. 

As all must do, since we live in 
A world so singular and rare, 

Merely to live and draw the air 
SiifTiceth us to dream and sin: 

And iny experience truly spake, 

Tlint men lint dream, in vapour thin, 

That which they arc till they awake. 

The king dreams he is a king, and lives 
In his deception all commanding, 

Dovcrniiig and reprimanding. 

And the applause that he receives 
Is written in the wind, and death 
Converts to ashes. Ah, sad fate! 

! lis glory and his mighty state, 

^ When, with his dart, he stops his breath. 


[AV/ AiVig. 
[Apari. 


[Fxii. 
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Then he should heed who seeks to reign. 

Seeing that he is doomed to wake 
In death's dresuii; and the rich mistake 
Who dream of cares their liehes gain ; 

The poor man dreams the iiiisery 
He’s doomed to suffer and outlive ; 
lie dreams who labours for his fee; 
lie also dreams who ’gins to thrive; 
lie who arms or injures, dreams; 

And, in this world, in the conclusion, 

Each man dreams that which he seems, 

And no one knows't is all illusion. 

I ilrcain, that here, with wonted strife, 

I rail to walls; I also dreamed. 

That in a station more esteemed, 

I saw myself: then, what is life f 
*T is a frc:n/y, ’t is a madness. 

Short-lived joy, that ends in sadness, 
l^haiitoiiis, that, like fairy elves. 

Shine, and vanish, do wc seenl; 

For our life is but a dream, 

And a dream the dreams themselves. 

TIic third Jornada opens with a speech by Clarin, in his lonely lower, 
in which lie attempts a few witticisms on liis own liiuigcr; hut, apparently, 
it is no joking subject, as they are all exceeding “ maiivais ton.” A noise 
is heard. The door of the prison is burst open, and a company of soldiers 
hail him as tlieir prince. Clarin, at first, is at a loss to conceive how he 
comes to acquire sucli iKmoiir; but eoncliiding it must he the fashion of this 
kingdom to elect a prince one day, and shut him within a tower the next, 
he resolves to accommodate himsc;ll' to liis fate, and begins to assume the 
airs of his office, when the true Sogisnuind, hearing the disturbance, enters, 
and dispels the illusion. 'Hie soldiers, having saluted him as their monarch, 
describe an insurrection of the people against the council assembled for the 
election of Astolfo, and invite Segisimind to assume the coimnaiid of an 
army assentbled for his rescue. It is almost impossible to persuade the 
]irince a second tiirie of the reality of these appearances. 

Sv^iwmnfL — Onco more, O heavens? once more do ye desire. 

That 1 dream power and dignity for a time 
To dissipate ? Once more do ye ordain 
That 1 behold, 'iniilst shadows and illusions. 

The pomp and majesty, that witii the wind 
Disperse and vanish Once more must \ ]irove 
The hazards and ilefeatcd ho[)es to which 
All earthly power is liable«when horn ? 

No, no, it must not be ; must not he ; 

Behold me once more subject to my fate : 

And, since 1 know this life is hut a dream, 

Oo shadows, that to my deail senses feign 
Body and voice, seeing that it is truth 
Ye have no lasting substance. No more pomp. 

Or foolish glory, seek I: vain ilhisiuns, 

Which, at the lightest breath of air, disperse 
Even as the flowering aliiiond-tree, whose boughs 
At the first zephyr, from their crowning bloom. 

Scatter their pride; and ornaments around. 

1 know you all, 1 know you all; 1 feel 

The same must pass with every one who sleeps. 

Yc have no charms for rnc: when, undeceived, 

1 know too well that life is but a dream. 

Soldier, — If thou dost fancy that we now deceive thee, 

Turn towards yonder eminence thine eyes. 

And there behold the multitudes that waif. 

Thy dictates to obey. 
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St-nismmul. The other time 

1 saw the same ns clear and as distinct 
As 1 now see ; yet was it all a dream. 

SMier. — C^oining events, my^ lord, still cast their omens; 

And what you dreamt the last time au{;ured this. 

ScgixMtmd. — Thou say’st well: ’ twas the oincn» and, in ease 
This .should prove true, since life is so short Uved, 

Let ’.s dream, mv soul,—let’s dream another time— 

('With heed anct caution tlio’) that we may wake 
From out these pleasures at a fitter hour. 

By bearing wisely thus, if undeceived. 

Our sorrow will be less; for, to make light 
Of what we lose is to advance our heed. 

And, with this foresight, that, though all were true, 

Pow'r is but lent, and soon must to its lord 
‘Be rendered back : let’s forward to our fate. 

Vassals, 1 thank your loyalty : in me 
You see one will bravely strive to free you 
From foreign bondage. Sound to sunns, and soon 
Yon will behold my vsdour. From the stars 
I shall extract the truth, that 1 must view 
My royal father prostrate at my feet. 

But what, if J awake ere this, perhaps [AparL 

*T were better to conceal what I would say, 

Supposing that I fail to do the deed. 

Soldier, — Long live Prince Scgisniund! 

AIL — Hurrah f hurrah! 

Knlir Cloltddo, 

Clotnhh, — What outcry’s this ? 

S(*gitMund. Clotaldo! 

Clolaldo. Sire, at length [Apart, 

On me he will expend his rage. 

Clariiu I swear. 

He’ll have him tos.scrl from off the battlements. 

Cfotahtf), — Here to thy royal feet 1 conic to die. 

Scghvfinid, — Bise, ri.se, iny father: thou must be my guide, — 

The north star, by whose light I choose my path ; 

For now I know that to thy loyal care 
I stand indebted for my youthful lore : — 

(''uiiie to niy anus ! 

Chtaldo, Wliat say’st thou ? 

Stghsmuvd. — That 1 clreaiii! 

And would act well, that 1 might not omit 
To do good e’en in dream.s. 

Clolnldo, If't is tliy boast. 

Great prince, to act with virtue, surely now 
’T will not offend that 1 entreat thee — pause. 

Against thy parent wdlt thou levy wuf ? 

I cannot counsel thee, or lend mine arm 
Against my king; behold me at thy feet —- 
Cuininand iiiy death. 

Segmnund, O, villain, traitor, slave! 

But, heavens ! 1 must restrain : I know not yet [Apart. 

If 1 be waking. Thy great worth, Glotaldo, 

1 envy and esteem thee for: depart, 

And serve the king. 1 ’ll meet thee in the plain. 

Now, sound to arms! 

Clotaldo, A thousand times T thank you. — [Edtm 

Segwmtnd, —Fortune, 1 go to reign; then wake me not 
If 1 now dream; and, if it be the truth, 

Let me not sleep : but be it truth or dream. 

To work good is the matter that imports : 

If it be true, because’t is so ; if nut. 

To gain friends for the time when we awake. 


[EmnU, 
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FMct King Basilio and Aitoljb, 

Ba^Uio, •— Ah f who, Astolfo^ calmly could restrain 
The fury of a wild, unbridled steed ? 

Who could a river’s rapid course detain. 

Whose foaming torrents towards the ocean spccil ? 

Who could the mountain avalanche n'tain, 

Or from beneath its thundering course impede ? 

Yet easier far might one such strength acquire 
Than caKii the fioile crowd’s licentious ire- 

And so forth for some six or seven additional stanzas. All ate now in 
confusion. The king flies. Astolfo hastes to give battle to the foe; and 
Kosaura, reduced to despair, resolves to attempt the hazardous experiment 
of making an appeal to the conquering Segisniund, who appears marching 
at the head of his army, tempering the impetuous sallies of his arrogandb, 
which from time to time burst forth with the remembrance that it is all a 
dream, out of which he must soon awake, with the satisfaction or repentance 
of having* acted virtuously or infamously. lie listens to the long recital of 
Kosaura's story, and is more and more perplexed at the evidence of the 
reality of his former misery and grandeur; and, after musing on the insta¬ 
bility of both, concludes with — 

Let us be wise to avail ourselves of bliss 
Which is before us placeil: — she’s in my power; 

My soul adores her beauty; let me now 
Enjoy tile occasion; for love breaks the laws 
That guard inviolate the faith with which 
She threw herself bcfiire iny feet to sue. 

This is a dream ; — since’t is so, let me dream 
Of some true happiness, and aftcrwsinls 
Let sorrow come ; but yet with mine own words 
1 now come to convince me ’gainst myself. 

If but a dream — a poor vain glory — who 
For such poor mortal glory would resign 
A heavenly crown ? Past joy! is't not a ilrcam ? 

Wlioever felt heroic bliss who did not 
8ay to himself, revolving in his mind. 

Doubtless [ was but dreaming when 1 knew it ? 

This touches mine own ciisc ; it^ then, kkiiow 
Enticing pleasure be a brilliant flame, 

Which every wind that blows converts to ashes. 

Let’s fix our thoughts upon eternity. 

Which is the long-lived fame, where neither bliss 
Jtcposcs, nor is grandeur laid aside. 

Rosaura is not honourable — wliat then ? 

Honour it more becomes ^ prince to give 
Than basely steal away. God help my mind! 

Must I of her poor beaiify conqueror be 

Rather than of my kingdom ? Let me shun 

The strong temptation. — Ho, there! soutid to arms I 

To-day must 1 give battle, cre the night 

Her dusky mantle spreads o’er rays of gold. 

And buries in the dark green western wave 
My star’s bright rays for ever. 

In the conflict he is Tictorious. 'llie Jiumbled monarch is discovered 
hidden amonj^ the trees of the mountain; and being brought before his son, 
throws himself at his feet. Segismund regards him for some time in silent 
emotion, and at last breaks out into a passionate declamation against the 
folly and cruelty of opposing the will of Heaven by such unnatural treatment 
of him. His better nature at length prevails, and he raises his fotlier to his 
arms. Astolfo is made to wed Rosaura, and Segismund supplies his place 
in Estrella’s affections. 
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THE FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS OF JUNE. 

There is pcTliaps no season in which tlie flowering shrubs of British gardens 
make so brilliant a display as in May and June, particularly in the latter 
month, from the addition of the rhododendrons and roses. In this respect 
we have groat advantages over our ancestors, for nearly all the most beau¬ 
tiful of our flowering shrubs are of modern introduction. The diflerent 
ornamentil kinds of llibes, the American barberries, and many other of our 
most beautiful shrubs, have haew introduced since 1824, and two thii*ds of 
the iviiiaiiider since 1810. It is amusing and scarcely credible to see how 
very few ornamental shrubs and low trees were known to our ancestors. In 
Uie days of Queen Ann, and of George I., almost the only ornamental 
trees and shrubs were variegated hollies, and a few of tlie commoner kinds 
of roses. What our ancestors wanted in the variety, and, we may add, 
quality, of tlieir shrubs, was, however, made up in the great quantity of each 
sort that was planted. Iligli box, yew, or holly hedges, wildernesses of 
hornbeam, Jind bowers of roses, were the staple ornaments of their plc'asiire 
grounds, and a few lilacs and laburnums were introduced by those who 
wished it to he tliought that they ])ossessed a taste for botany. During the 
wliole reign of Ann, according to l\oiidon’s “ Arborc?tuni Briiannicum,” not 
above half a do/en flowering shrubs were introduced; and in the reign of 
George I. not above nine or ten more. About the middle* of the century, 
the American rhododendrons and kalmias began to be planted in English 
gardens; and from that period to the present time, the taste for, and, con¬ 
sequently, the inq)ortation of, foreign trees and shrubs hsive increasc'd so 
rapidly, that between iHll and 1800 above seven hundred new orna- 
meiiUil trees and shrubs were introduced into British pleasure grounds. 
Olie liiicbt trc‘es and shrubs of these introductions have also speedily become 
well known and in general cullivalion, and instoiid of lingering for a cen¬ 
tury or two as formerly, in tlje hands of a few individuals, they arc now 
found to spread in a few years, even before they have lost the first freshness 
Sind bloom of tlieir novelty, into cottsige gardens; and the demand increases 
so fast, thsit collectors are sit this moment in almost every unexploi^d region 
of the globe catering for the vigorous appetite tliat has been created. 

One of the most beautiful, and, at the same time, one of the most numerous, 
families of flowering shrubs now cultivated in our gardens, consists of the 
niiineroiis species belonging to the genus Ribes. Nearly all the ornaincnUil 
species of this genus are of quite recent introduction. Till lately, but few 
pei*soiis had any idea that the genus Rilies included any plants worth cul¬ 
tivation but the common gooseberry and the red and black currants; for 
though some few other species were introduccxl about tlie middle of the last 
cc'ntiiry, they were not sufficiently ornaniejital to attract general notice. In 
1812, the first really ornamental kinds of Ribes were introduced, viz. tliose 
with yellow flowers, llie handsomest ofthese (Ribes anreuin) has large golden 
yodow flowers, which generally appear in May, and which are succeeded by 
blackish yellow fruit, very inferior to tlie common currants of our gardens 
in size and flavour. The common yellow-flowered currant is one of the 
c^arliest flowering kinds, but there is a variety of it which does not flower 
dll the middle of June. 

In 1822, Ribe.4 multifloruni ivas introduced; and though its flowers are 
green, they^are, perhaps, more beautiful than those of apy other species, on 
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account of the long and elegant drooping racemes in which they are 
disposed. This species flowers a tbrtiiight or three weeks later tliaii the 
other kinds, and it is one of the very few species of this genus that are 
found wild in Europe, it being a native of Croatia. Though a most 
abundant flowerer, it seldom produces fruit; and the fruit, when it docs 
appear, is a red currant of small size and very little flavour: the leaves are 
large and handsome; and the whole shrub, though seldom growing to a 
large sRsc, forms a vigorous, hciilthy-looking and com|)act bush. It is com- 
pamtively little known; but it is sufficiently common in the nurseries to he 
sold at a low price; while, as it is quite hardy, it requires very little care in 
its cultivation. * 

ilibes sanguiiieum, the red-blossomed currant, wjis introduced in 1826; 
and when we look at the immense niiniber of these shrubs lately planted in 
the Horticultural Society's garden, and consider how many are scattered 
over the country, it seems scarcely credible that so short a time luis elapsed 
since its introduction.' The history of this shrub is rather curious: it was 
discovered about ^ fifty years ago on the north-west coast of America, by 
Archibald Menzies, Esq., whp was surgi*oii and botanist to the expedition 
under Captain Vancouver. But though this gentleman brought s[)ecim(.^ns 
of the flowers to England, no farther notice w'as taken of the shrub; and 
it was never introduced till seeds of it were sent home by Douglas in 1826. 
Ilibes spcciosum was discovered by Mr. Menzies in the same manner, and 
specimens of it brought home, though the living plant was not introduced 
till 1821). The flowers of the latter plant are scarlet, sind bear a slight 
resemblance to those of the fuchsia; but they are too small, and too widely 
apart to make so brilliant a show as those of Ilibes sanguiiieum. 'riie fruit of 
Ilibes speciosum is a gooseberry, but it has no flavour; that of Ilibes san- 
guineuin is a black currant, resembling in appearance and taste a bilberry. 
Kibes glutinosiim is only a variety of K. sanguiiieum, with paler flowers, 
and a slightly viscid stem. Ilibes malvaceiim is another variety, with flowers 
that have a lilac tinge; and there is another variety of Ilibes sanguineuni, 
which is always acknowledged to be such, and which has deep scarlet 
flowers. 

Ilibes niveum, introduced in 1826, and Ilibes cereum, in 1827, have 
white flowers; those of the latter species being sufficiently large to be showy. 
The leave«f! of It. cereum arc round, and covei’cd with a white waxy sub¬ 
stance, whence the plant takes its name. Ilibes niveum is almost the only 
ornamental species of the genus that has a palatable fruit: it is one of those 
species which form a link between the currant and the gooseberry; it 
resembles in form, colour, and manner of growth, a black currant, but wlum 
cut open it is decidedly a gooseberry. It has a very agreeable and some¬ 
what perfumed flavour; and though rathen* too acid to be eaten raw, it is 
excellent in pies and puddings. 

Ilibes puneUxturn has bright yellow flowers, and fragrant evergreen leaves. 
It is a native of Chili, introduced in 1826, and is too tender to live without 
a wall in England. It is yet scarce, and it has never ripened fruft in this 
country; though, as it throws up suckers, which no other gooseberry does, 
it is easily propagated. It is very ornamental, and in warm slu^ltered 
situations it is certainly well worth cultivating. 

The Escallonias are pretty little shrubs, introduced since 1827; the flowers 
of which, taken separately, bear some resemblance to those of the currant. 
Escollonia rubra has red flowers, produced singly, or in very small side 
bunches; and E. inontevidensis has white flowers, produced in a large 
handsome terminal bunch. 
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The fomily of flowering shrubs which may be considered next in beauty 
to the currants consists of tlie llarlK'rries and Mahonias: these are very 
numerous, and they are all beautiful, though not lialf so much cultivated as 
they deserve to be. Every body knows the common barberry (Berberis 
vulgaris), though but few persons arc aware of its numerous varieties, the 
fruit of some of w'hich is sweet, — of others, seedless, — and of others, ydlow, 
white, violet, black, or purple. The barberry bears rather a bad reputation, 
fi-oin its allied power of infecting corn growing near it with the ibildew. 
Modern botanists have, however, proved that the parasitic plant, vulgarly 
called the mildew, which attacks die barberry, is of a different genus to 
that which attacks wheat. 

The pretty Routh American barberry (Berberis dulcis), which was intro¬ 
duced, in 1831, from die Straits of Magellan, has drooping, bell-shaped, 
yellow flowers, hanging on long footstalks. The berries are sweet, round, 
and black, not unlike black currants. 'I'lic plant is quite hardy and ever¬ 
green. 

The Nepal barberries (Berberis floribunda, asiatica, and aristata) ar eall 
veryfliandsome bushes, and pnxluce abundance of flowers. The fruit of 
Berberis aristata, calletl Chitria by the natives, is dried in Nepal, as grapes 
are in Europe to make raisins. Berberis dcalbata is a Mexican species, 
with evergreen leaves, which are of a glossy green above, and white below, 
and scarcely any spines. This species is very scarce and dear, it being sold 
last year at a guinea a plant. 

The common ash barlierry (Mahonia aqiiifolium) has glossy, holly-likc 
leaves, and upright racemes of rich yellow flowers: it is a native of Nordi 
America, and was introducKl in 1823. This spet^ies was ten guineas a 
plant as late as 1830, but plants may now be procured in the nurseries at 
3s. Od. or .'is. tucli. This rapid fall in the prices of new plants, and, in short, 
of every thing that is new, is one of the most striking effects of the diffusion 
of knowledge. Formerly, even so late, indeed, as the beginning of the 
present century, rare plants were only bought by wealthy individuals, and 
they retained the high prices at which they were originally sold for many 
years afterwards, Ixicaiise there was not a sufficient demand for them to 
make it worth while to projiagate tliein extensively; now, no sooner is 
any thing new introduced, tlian it is known to every body, and every body 
wishes to possess it. , 

There are several other species of ash barberry, all of which are in the 
gardens of the llortiailtural Society at Turnliam Green, and all qf which 
bear their large branches of brilliant yellow flowers in May and June. 

I'lie thorns begin to flower early in AprU, and continue till the latter 
end of June, the different species producing their flowers in succession: the 
earliest is Crataegus purpurea: this is not a handsome tree; on the contrary, 
it has a miserable, and rather a stunted apfiearance, but its flowers are 
remarkable from their black anthers, and the fruit for the variety of its 
colours, white, pale yellow, red, and puiplc haws being found on the same 
tree. Ci nigra is another early blossoming kind, with very small Uack fruit. 
This tree is said to attract nightingales, because, according to Mr. Loudon, 
“ it is pfirticularly liable to be attacked by insects, and because numerous 
caterpillars arc to be found upon it about the time tliat nightingales are in 
full song." 

In May and June appear the blossoms of the common hawthorn, and 
those of all its numerous varieties. Perhaps no tree has produced more 
varieties than this. Loudon enumerates thirty kinds, and we believe there 
are many more, llic most remarkable of these is the Glastonbury thorn. 
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which is generally in flower at Cliristmas. The Glastonbury thorn is, indeed, 
in leaf, flower, or fruit almost all the year; and it has, generally, all three at 
once on it at Christmas. SL'Iie original tree grows at Glastonbury; and, 
according to the legend, wsis the stall* of Joseph of Arimathea, which being 
stuck into the ground on Christmas day miniculously took root, and instantly 
produced leaves, flowers, and ripe fruit. Queen Mary’s thorn has drooping 
branches, and long flesliy fruit, wliich are good to cat. The original tree 
is saidito be still standing, and, if this be true, it must now he nearly 300 
years old. 

The other varieties of the hawthorn have probably originated from 
seedlings observed in some hedge, and transplanted into a nursery. In this 
manner tlie beautiful scarlet hawthorn was discovered, and also the double- 
flowered kind, which is so ornamental in our shrubberies, both when its 
blossoms first expand, and arc of a pure white, and when in about a fort¬ 
night they begin to take a pinkish tinge, which deepens gradually as they 
decay. Some of the varieties have bright yellow fruit, and in some it is quite 
black; in some the leaver are shaped like those of the oak, suid in otners 
they are slender' and deeply cut, like those of the fern. One kind grows 
stiff and upright, like the Lombardy poplar, and the branches of another 
kind are curled and twisted together like gigantic ringlets. In some the 
leaves arc variegated, and in othei-s smooth and shining; in short, it is 
scarcely possible to set any limits to the varieties. The red-blossomed 
hawthorn was one of the earliest discovered, it having been found in the 
time of Ray; and we may easily imagine w^hat a valuable sicquisitioii it must 
have been to the slender stock of flowering shrubs possessed by our ancestors. 
It is somewhat remarkable that all the red-blossomed hawthorns have not 
been propagated from the same tree, but that several red-blossoined seed¬ 
lings have been found at different times, and at different places. Nearly all 
the otlipr varieties appeal* to have been discovered accidentally; and their 
number is accounted for by the fact of more plants of the hawthorn being 
raised from seed than of any other tri^, from the great length of time that 
the hawthorn has been used for a hedge pLant. 

The cockspur thorn is a noble species, and it has some singular varieties. 
One of these C. crus-galli salicifolia has a flat lieud, spreading like a mini¬ 
ature cedar of Lebanon. A dwarf sub-variety of this, which docs not grow 
more thqn five feet high, is well-adapted for planting in children’s gardens. 
C. coccinea,or the scarlet-fruited thorn, C. glandulosa, and C. punctata, are 
all weR worth growing in a shrubbery, or on a lawn; and when seen toge¬ 
ther, tney will be found very distinct. 

'iiie principal large-fruited thorns arc Crntmgus Azarolus, C. Aronia, 
C. oricntalis, or odoratissima, and C. uiiiacetifolia. These plants are all 
late in flowering, seldom expanding even their leaves till the latter end of 
May or beginning of June, and being sometimes much later. The fruit of 
•all of them is not only eatable, but very good. C. orientalis and C. taiiaceti- 
folia have both whitish leaves; the fruit of the first is of a brilliant coral 
colour, and of tlie latter yellow. ‘I'here is a variety of the first spraes with 
fruit of a port-wine colour; and Lee’s seedling variety of the latter Is one 
of the hand^inest plants of the genus. Notwithstanding the resemblance 
of the leaves, these tw'o species arc cosily distinguishcrl, not only by the 
colour of the fruit, but by their habits of growtii; C. oricntalis being a 
liandsome spreading tree, and C. Uiiiacetifolia upright-growing. 

One of the late flow’ering varieties is C. parviflora, which does not flower 
till late in June, and which bears pear-shaped green fruit. The leaves of 
this species and its varieties, and of C. virginica, arc very small. C. cordata 
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is the latest flowering of all the kinds, as it rarely produces its flowers before 
die middle of July. There are many other specie^ and among others 
C. microcarpa, with its brilliant bright scarlet fruit, and C. mcxicana, witli 
its Large yellow fruit, looking.likc golden pippin apples; but we have said 
enough to show-what ornamental plants tlic thorus are, not only in tlieir 
flowers, but in their fruit. Cratsegus, or mespilus pyraeantha, may be added 
to the above, as it is a very ornamental shrub, not only from its evergreen 
leaves, but from its brilliant scarlet berries, which are so abundaAt as to 
occasion the French to call it buisson anletiL In short, every tree belonging 
to the genus is worth growing; and we arc ghul to see that Mr. Loudon 
in the ‘‘ Arboretum Britanniciim,” and Dr. Lindley in tlie “ Botanical 
Register,” have contrived within the last two or three years to bring orna¬ 
mental thorns into fashioh. 

The amelanchier^ the commonest species of which is well known under 
the name of the snowy mespilus; the coteneasters with their coral berries; 
the ornamental kinds of pyrus, including the mountain ash, the Siberian 
crab, the garland flowering .apple-tree, and showy Chinese crab-trcc; the 
Photinia serrulata, with its large showy bunches of llowws, and beautifully- 
tinted leaves in spring and autumn; the lociuat^tree, with its large 
woolly leaves; the Ne|KiI while beam-tree, and many otliers, dc^rveespecial 
notice from the planter and landscape gardener. 

Among the flowering trees of May and June may be reckoned that, 
splendid climber Wistaria consequaiia, rir, as some call it, Glyciiic chiiiqusis. 
The flowei's of this tree resemble those of .tlie laburnuiii in form, but are of 
a delicate lilac. Nothing can exceed the vigorous growth of this tree, or 
the profusion of its blossoms: the specimen in the Ilorticiiltural Society’s 
garden at Tiirnham Green covers nearly 200 feet of w'all. This splendid 
plant is a native of China, from which country it w'as brought in 181G. At 
its first introduction, juid for a year or two afterwards, plants were six 
guineas each; but they are now to be had in any nursery lor a shilling or 
eightceii-pejicc. 

Next to the wistaria may very appropriately be placed tbc laburnums, 
which, notwithstanding their beaiity, are now become so comiiioii as to be 
little voIuchI. Sonic of tliese^are sweet-scented and remarkably long in 
their drooping racemes of flow’ers. The purple-flowered laburnum, as it is 
called, though in fact its blossoms are of a dirty pink, is a liybrid between 
the common laburnum and the pur[>le cj'tisiis, and it possesses the extra¬ 
ordinary power of reproducing its parents. Trees of this kind in ^ITercnt 
parts of the country liave been knowm to produce a sprig of the purple 
cytisus from one branch, and of the common laburnum from another, without • 
any grafting, aiid yet cacli quite distinct. 

The Judos tree (Cereis siliquastrnm) is another omamcntal tree belonging 
to the Leguminosm. This tree produces its pretty pink flowers on its trunk 
and thick branches, and the flowers have a sliglit acidity that makes them 
form an agreeable dish, when dippcnl in liatter and fried as fritters. The 
tree takes its name from its being supposed to be that on which Judas 
hanged himself; but Gerard gravely assured us that this was not the case, 
as he hauge^ himself on an elder! 

The peat-earth plants belonging to tlie order Ericacem are a host in 
themselves. The rhododendrons, the kalmias, the arbutus, the heaths, and 
their allied species, are all so beautiful that no garden should be without 
them. The rhododendrons, it is well known, vary very much in the colour, 
though not much in the form, of their flowers, and sonic of the hybrids 
betw^g^ the Nepal tree species and the common^ kinds are extremely 
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splendid. The rhododendrons are generally considered.American plants; 
but one of the commonest kinds, R. ponticuni, is a native of Asia Minor. 
The number of varieties and hybrids of tliis species almost exceed belief: 
between thirty and forty named kinds are in the nurseries. It has been 
said that honey, which ?Cenophon tells us produced so injurious an effect 
on the Greeks in tlieir celebrated retreat, was produced by the flowers of 
•this shrub; but others attribute this poisonous honey to the Azalea poiitica. 

Rhoaodendron catawbiense, so called from its principal habitat lieinff 
near the head of the Catawba, is the most common American species, and 
it is a great favourite, from its hardiness, and it^ being an abundant 
flowerer. The hybrids raised Ixjtwceii this species and U. arboreum, the 
Nepal tree rhododendron, are not only very handsome, but they are 
much hardier than those raised between the Nepal species and R. pou- 
tidum;‘and they stood out without protection during the severe frost of 
when all the hybrids raised from R. ponticum were killed. 

R. maxiiuiiiiri is the tendercst 9 ! the American rhododendrons, and the ‘ 
longest before it ^flowers. The plant also is not healthy looking. It was 
introduced in 1736, but did not produce suiy flowers in England till 
twenty years afterwards. There arc two varieties of this species, oue with 
pure white, and the other with fragrant flowers. Besides tliese there are 
several dwarf rhododendrons with leathery leaves, and small brilliant 
coloured flowers. 

Some of our modern botanists include the azaleas in the genus rho- 
dodendron; and it is ccrtsiin that the two kinds hybridise freely together. 
The' commoner kinds of azalea, A. poiitica, A. nucUflora, and A. viscoso, 
have produced almost innumerable hybrids, some of which arc vciy besiu- 
tifiil. Rhodora canadensis, another plant belonging to this order, is worth 
cultivating for the carliness of its flowering. 

The Nepal rhododendrons, and the Indian and Chinese azaleas, are 
* very beautiful, but itbey require the protection of a greenhouse. 

The kalmias. are. called by the Americans, Calico flowers; a name ad¬ 
mirably adapted to express the peculiar appearance of the flower, which 
is more like au artificial flower cut out of cambric, muslin, or calico, 
than a real one. Tlic different kinds of whortleberry and cranberry, the 
heaths, and all the newly made genera formerly comprised under the genus. 
Erica/ the*Audromeda and the Arbutus, complete the list of these puiiits, 
all of which are. splendid ornaments to the British gardens in June and July. 
In some*'places the rhododendrons and azaleas have been sown in die 
woods, as at High Clere and Bagsliot Park. At these phices and at 
Watereris nursery at Knapbill, ncftrBagshbt, these plants in the flowering * 
season are completely a blaze of beauty. The rhododendroni^ grafted , 
standard high in Watcrer’s nursery, so as to form small trees with drooping 
branches, are particularly beautiful, and would be very ornamental on a 
lawn* 

The roses are the last of the flot^ering shrubs that we shall here notice, 
and their beauty is so universally acknowledged, that it requires very litde 
comment. The number and variely of the roses are not, however, gene* 
rally known; but it is a fact that Messrs. Loddiges possess nearly two 
thousand named species and varieties. 

Amidst this wilderness of sweets it would be difficult to choose, had not ' 
the wh|||p mass been arranged by Messrs. Rivers .of Sawbridgeworth and 
others, mnder seventeen or eighteen different heads. Here are the moss 
roses, twenty-four sorts, including the white moss, which is very delicate, 
and extremely difficult to keep alive, and the dark crimson mos^ called the 
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Rouge 'du Luxemlwurg. Of tlte cablrage 'or Provence roses there are 
twenty-five sorts: these were the hundred-leaved roses of the ancients; and 
as the flowers are, perlhips, more fragrant than those of any other species, it 
is from th(.>se roses that rose-water and oil of roses are generally made. 
'J'he perjietual roses, of which there arc fifty kinds, arc most beautifully 
tinted with a rich glowing colour; and they are valuable for the gi-eat 
length of time that they continue producing flowers. There arc.eighty> 
nine sorts of the hybrid China roses, seventy of the China' roses, nfty-onc 
of the tea-scented, and twenty-five of tlie white roses, all very beautiful^ 
and tolerably distinct., llie conserve of roses, and other medical prepar¬ 
ations of this flower, arc prepared from the damask roses, of which there 
are twenty-live sorts, and the French or Provius roses, of which there are 
ninety-uiue sorts. The French rose has less scent than most of the otlicr 
kinds, and yet it is often confused widi the fragrant hundred-leaVed rose, 
from the 'similarity of the words Provins and Provence. ITie former of 
Uiese names only signifies however, a small place near Paris, where roses 
of this kind are grown in large quantities for tlic use of the Parisian 
druggists. 

Of the climbing ruses tlicre ore fifty-three sorts; and these, when trained 
over a wooden fimne, or pegged down to cover a sloping bank, have a beautiful 
effect. The fairy roses, of which there arc sixteen sorts, are very delicate 
and pretty; and the noisette roses, of which there are sixty-six sorts, are 
very beautiful. Besides these, there arc Macartney roses, musk roses, Isle 
de Bourbon ruses, Scotcli roses, sweet briai's, and many others. One of 
the prettiest of tlie new roses of 1838 is the double yellow, or rather cream- 
colour sweet briar. Tlierc are many other flowering shrubs well deserving 
of notice, but these will serve to give some idea of die floral riches of June. 


’ SONNET. 

We know not why we love, but love the more 
Because the reason seems inexplicable: 

Were we Uiis curious problem to explore^ 

*T would make even reason’s self unreasonable, 
Showing it foiled by its own subtle art. 

Love reasons not, yet love a rcasoner is, 

Which doth convince the judgment through the heart. 
Making rare use of its antithesis. 

We know not what love is, yet is love known. 

As we know things on instinct, by the time 
Through which, like birds, taking no note, we’ve flown 
In giddy sunsliine: — for it is the clime 
Love makes by which’t is traced—like flowers, betrayed 
Before tiiey’re seen, the perfoinM air they've made. 
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« 

The Italian question Is a question of the people. In her people resides all 
the force of Italy. Her revolution is cither a petty revolt, or at once a 
revolution of nationality: now, to speak of nationality, is to speak again of 
the people, for whom, upon whom, and by whom only can nationalities now 
be founded. Local rivalries and ambition, the seiitinient which incites men 
to individualise every thing, the germs of federalism, or, to express all this 
in one phrase, the fractional spirit, belongs naturally to castes, or aristocra¬ 
cies, it matters little whether of birth or money: the spirit of fusion lives in 
the people; in it is lodged die principle of unity, for unity, when it is not 
despotic, has equality for its essi'iitial ibiindation, and equality implies the 
labour of all. The history of Itoly is the history of her pcoph*: all the 
great deeds which she has achieved, liave been the work of the people, or of 
the church, when the church and the prii'st were of the people, and repre¬ 
sented its cause. The nation in all its most striking features has ever been 
the democracy: when the democracy disappears, its liistory changes into a 
history of servitude, and is fabricated abroad. Of old, we see no nobles in the 
front rank any more than wo descry the figure of a Charlemagne; wc 
observe none of those long, historical struggles, which have inouldecl almost 
all other nations, in wliici), at one time, the nobles liavc taken up the cause 
of national progress against an oppressive inonarchy; and at another, the 
monarcii, in opposition to a turbulent nobility, has clleeted the unity of the 
country and the gradual emancipation of iier cities. The nobility with ns 
lias never been a combative and initiatory caste. You may write its history 
as you miglit write that of the Cfnidottieri^ witlioiit trencliiiig in the least on 
the history of the nation. The nation has never combatti'd for its dcwelop- 
niciit, except by the people — and here I mean its inU^llectiml and artisticui, 
as well as ^ts merely political developmenttor with tluj exception of two 
or diree celebrated characters, who however also took in their writings 
their stand amongst the people, as, for instance, Alfieri, it is from tJie 
bosom of the people that all our grpat men, writers and others, have arisen. 
The focus of Italian civilisation Wjis always a city: it was by turns Milan, 
Florence, or Venice. When there were rivals for intellectual pre-eminence, 
cities only were on the list, such as Milan and Pavia, for instance; wc never 
find that the contest was between a caste and a city. The nobility itself 
felt so well its own impotence, its incapacity to found anything, or to live of 
its own life, that it sought a standard abroad, and made itself Ghibelline; 
when that was no longer of avail, we find it, precisely at the time when it 
was dominant in almost all the rest of Europe, coming to demand of us 
plebeians admission into our cities, and reception into some guild of mer¬ 
chants: where it was predominant, os at Venice, we find it leading to 

S fanny and to such disgraceful cowardice as that of 1798. At the present 
y, generally speaking, equality is triumphant in Italy, both in her social 
constituilion and in her manners, if not in her political institutions. There 
is no feudal servitude, no concentration of territorial property in a few 
Jhands; and no influence^ physical or moral, is exercbed by tliat which we 
call a nobility, where the latter is not posse^d of fortune. In those states 
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wlierc it appears to be powerful, for instance in Naples and Piedmont, its in¬ 
fluence is merely a loan owed to the royal favfbr which it humbly courts. And 
even iho feeble influence thus obtained belongs only to individuals: the noble 
families It^ad an insignificant life, heaving no hold upon the nation by their 
origin, which is almost always foreign, or by the nature of their institution, 
which is for the most part disgraceful * ; or by the recollection of services 
coiiferrcHl by their ancestors upon the country, since the historically glorious 
nanu s of the middle ages are now almost all extinctf # 

There does not exist in Italy at present a single clement which can be 
called predominant, ou which gives signs of vitality. Hence the few recol- 
lecaioiis w'hich still act upon the imsigiuation in Italy are all recollections of 
the people: at Genoa, their subject is the famous mortar of 1746 at 
Naples it is Masaniello; Ilienzi in the Tfanstevere, and the perhaps 

at Milan. It would be in vain to ask the population of those cities about 
their dukes and barons. All is dead on this volcanic and corroding earth, 
and dead too for ever; all except that which never dies,—the people. 
There and there alone is still a vital circulation, still a fountain of strength. 

This vital principle, available for every enterprise which is truly Italian, 
visible in the d(‘eds of the present, as well as of the past, has been hitherto 
mistaken, forgotten, or betrayed by the leaders of all the Italian insurrections. 
The people, the giant of revolutions, has never been summoned to combat for 
the cause of its country — nay, more, its leaders have alwtaj's sought to pass 
it ovt'r, to exclude it from the theatre of action; they have ever been afraid 
of il.; tlioy have so managed public affairs, that it should iievca* take part in 
them ; they have put it from the first ^hors dc cause^ and have afterwards 
n'^proaclied it with inaction. 

lienee, thank God, the Italian question has never been tried, and wc 
have everything to hope. 

I revere experience; but I believe that it cannot be applied, except where 
there exists a bcasis of analogy. To judge the future by the past, without 
reference to the principles dominating both, appears to me a signal error. 
Every possibility of demonstrating w'hat will be from that which lais been, 
vanishes, as soon as the question is placed on a new ground. How', for 
instance, are wq to calculate the chances of a republican insurrection, by the 
success or failure of a monarchical insurrection ? How by a movement, which 
is only supported by a caste, are we to judge what an entire nation could 
do, were it to enter the arena? Rut such judgments pass current every 
day, and arc sanctioned by the name of experience. I believe that very 
different method is necessary, in order j^roperly to determine the questions 
at issue, viz. that of examining and of reducing to its most simple formula 
the principle which has dominated the past, and of comparing it with that 
which will prolxibly guide the future: the events will always be in direct 
proportion to tlic degree of power, and to tlie universality of tlie principle 
in action. 

Tlie‘nation in Italy has never appeared on tlie arena. The revolutionary 
movements have always miscarried, .because, though created and prepared 
ill a national sense, and for a national object, they have always b^n from 

* During several centurieis'the popes ennobled systematieslly their nephews axA their children, 
legitimate or not; such is the origin of almost all the present Homan noble fimiiUca. 

t ** riedmont,” said Cliarles Albert, on approving before the insurrection of 18SSI the choice made of 
the Spanish constitution, **doea not possess the elements necessary for the cstabliriiment of a cham¬ 
ber of peerj!.*’ 

% Tliis is the mortitf of whieh the mnking. as is well known, caused the popular insuireetion of 
against the Austrians. Its impression has beenperpetuatm ona flag-stone of the Quartier dc 
Portorio. The fierdiniin govemment widied to fonim tlii% hut was pravrated hy the women pf 
the lower orders. 
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the very commencement deprived of this character^ and impelled i 4 a radi¬ 
cally opposite direction. 

Tlius mi^uided, deceived, deprived of their natural object, and placed 
under the exclusive patronage of an antagonistic principle, and one 
foreign to the nation, these revolutions, like every thing'which is false to the 
law of its origin, have necessarily perished from impotence and discourage¬ 
ment. 

Theltalian movement of 1820-21 was the work of the Carbonari, and 
it called into operation all the errors of that vast association, which lias not, 
perhaps, been yet impartically judged; and of which I am sorry to be able 
here to say only a few words. 

Carbonarism — that great liberal association, in the sense attributed to 
that word in France during the struggles of the Restoration,—had sonietliing 
in it which necessarily frustrated all its efforts of realisation, viz., an absi^icc 
of a fixed and positive belief, and, as an inevitable consequence, of unity. 
Rising about the time of the fall of a gigantic, but tyrannical iinity, the 
sovereignty of Napoleon, in the midst of the fragments of a shattered world, 
w'herc young hopes and old pretensions came on every side into constant 
collision, where popular presentiments, still somewhat vague, clashed with 
recollections of a past which it was sought to exhume and reinstate, ^rbo- 
narism bore the impress of all tliese elements, and stood in a soiftewliat 
equivocal form in tlie twilight, which at that period of crisis prevailed 
throughout Europe. The royal protection which it met with it at its onset, 
as long as it was regarded as a mere instrument of warfiire against imperial 
France, contributed still more to impress on it that vacillating direction 
which led into a faml path the national idesi on which it was founded.* 
True, it threw off* afterwards, when*it saw itself betrayed, the yoke of its pro¬ 
tectors, but it could not abandon altogether a false march and false habits; 
it preserved above all that tendency to look for leaders to the heads of 
society, and to regard the regeneration of Italy as to be accomplislied by the 
higher classes, and not by the people, which is the sole lever of grand revo¬ 
lutions. This was its first and capital error — an error inevitsible for every 
political body which has not a firm; enthusiastic, and religious belief in a 
broad principle, fruitful in results, which may serve it on every occasion as 
a standard. Carbonarism, properly speaking, had none; or, if it had, 
tliere was«only inscribed on it a simple negation; it was a signal for over¬ 
throw, and not a message of re-construction. When it set itself to exsimino 
tlije Italian problem, it found that all were agreed on the quest of 
independence, but not on the question of unity, and less stir on that of 
liberty: on tlic one hand there was a party for reprc^ntatlve monarchy; on 
the other, that of a republic, of a popular government. Alarmed at difficul¬ 
ties, which its chiefs were unable to overcome, it struck into a middle path; 
it adopted for its watch-word Independence and Libertyj*— nothing more: 
as to the manner of comprehending and defining a word so vague and often 
so deceptive as liberty, it left that to the future, to the nation, as k called 
the classes on whom it more immediately depended, when once the revolu¬ 
tion had been effected. By a similar middle measure^ it substituted the word 
union for unify^ and thus left the field open for every possible hypotliesis : 
with respect to equality, it was silent; or, if it was compelled, now and tlicn, 

* It is well known tliat Carbonarism was introduced into the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies^ 
in 1811 / with the approval of the minister of police, Maghella* and of the King of Naples, 
Murat. It was thus enabled to spread amongst the officials. In 1814 , though proscribed by 
Murat, it demanded and obtained the patronage of King Ferdinand, then in Sicily: its offers were 
welcomed by hmi and.hy Lord Bcntinck, and were of course repmd by pene^tiona os toon as the 
tf miffili«hniciit the ancient £>na of government had rendaied them lualoa; . 
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to spcalc of it, it did so in a manner so tmcertain, so slightly conclusive, tltai 
its words niiglit be taken, according to the individual tendencies of its mem¬ 
bers, to refer either to Christian, or civil, or political equality. In tliis 
manner, without giving any solution to the doubts whidi agitated the minds 
of men, without saying, witliout knowing even, what it had to propose to tlie 
men who were to become, if occasion required, the victims of its will, that 
which it had to oifer to the p<.‘oplc whom it proposed to lead to insurrection, 
Carboimrism set about collecting recruits. Tliese it found, as maii'y as it 
wanted, in every class — for in every class there were crowds of malcontents, 
all of whom it received without demanding any thing from tliem except a pro¬ 
mise to aid it in overthtowing the existing state of things; and it found them 
with amazing rapidity, for in its very vagueness and in the profound mystery 
in which it enveloped its most trifling acts, tliere was something fascinating 
for the imagination of the Italmn. Irving a presentiment of the exigencies 
of this multitude, which it dragged after it through tlie labyrinthine wind¬ 
ings of its vast and complex, if not confused, hierarchy, and knowing tliat at 
the bottom it had nothing very satisfactory to ofler, it sissumed numerous 
strangt> unintelligible symbols, which served to mask its hollowness: unable 
to meet the reason, it imposed on the senses of its followers, by the spec- 
tacleAf its naulitc or assemblies; then it enjoined a blind obeilience to its 
ordcr^ but ns this injunction was ratlter a means of defence than of action, 
it never pushed very fltr the practical miuntenance of this pretension. Hence 
its sulrseqiient laxity of discipline,. its Jesuitical reservations, its habit bf 
Imiting with levity that whidt ought to have been a sacred tic, religiously 
CMiiitracted and inaiiittuned: to make up for tliis, however, its numbers and 
resources auginenterl, and reached a pitcli of which it is diflicult to form an 
idea. With such a mass of power, there were die means of re-making a 
whole world. 

Carbonarism — in die direction which it took — knew nothing of its own 
{rawer. Though it entered the ranks of-die {leople, it had no faith in the 
people, nmongsl whom it sought recruits radier in order to pass tlieiu in 
review, and to attract by that means men of rank in society at whom it 
aimed, than in order to lend d.iem frankly into action. It was equally at a 
loss to understand the eagerness of the youth, who with pure souls and full 
of eiidnisiasm, enrolled tiiemselves in its raiiks by hundreds, dreaming of 
their country, of a re{)ublic, of war to death against the Austrian, .of regain¬ 
ing selftestcem and respect of foreign countries: it pldccd diem under the 
guardianship of old men without ^di, and widiout prospects, who liad 
imbibed the ideas of die eilipire, anil whose coldness and frivolous puncti¬ 
liousness belonged to the latter. Afterwards, when it saw itself iiupclled 
to act by the im{m3sibi1ity of remaining secret any longer, and when it fdt 
the necessity of unity for action, not being able to find this in any great 
principle, it sought to place it in a man. This was to decide for rnouf* 
archy. This was to ruin the cause of Italy. 

Italian regeneradon will never be the ofispring of the monarchical principle. 
I am not here indulging in a general theorjr; I speak exclusivdy of Italy—- 
a country of which the jrasidon in Europe is alti^ther exceptionable, and 
of which the destiny,' if we Study it in its history from die time of the 
Etruscans till now, is exceptional also. Monarchy may be s{ioken of as a 
regenerating instrument, ^vhere it is implanted by conquest, or formed by 
degrees as a result of the-existing elements in the heart of the country — 
where athwart struggles and sufferings it has founded the national unity — 
where on die one hand it rests on a long and glorious tradition, and on the 
otlfer on a powcFful aristocracy, which is in some sort its preserver. But thece^ 
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where monarchy hAa not only beeii unable during an existence of some 
centuries to found a nationality, but where its existence has every whore been 
one of the greatest obstacles to the establishment of the latter ~ where, 
foreign in its origin, in its institutions, in its policy, grafted on the country 
at an era of decay, always subordinate to one or other of the great European 
powers, it has never done any thing to put a period to the ills of tlie people^ 
or to the abasement of the nation; there, in short, where it can boast tio 
splendid annals, no venerable traditions, no nobility, and indeed • no sup" 
port whatever, and where, as wc have shown, there exists only one element 
endowed with proper vitality, with which it has nothing in common, — how 
can we hope that it should .be capable of furnishing a leVer powerful enough to 
raise and remodel a whole people, to elevate it from discumragemeiit to faith, 
from mistrust to enthusiasm, from individuality to devotion ? A people 
whoso histoiy is that of Italy, and which has no political schools or oratoix, 
cannot be enamoured of such things as the balance of three powers, or as 
the complex mechanism of constitutionalism. It may be devoted to an idea 
simply popular and republican, to a standard of democracy ; sonictiines to a 
man, but only when that man is a Napoleon. Ihit have Napoleons ever 
shown themselves during the first days of an insiirrectioii ? Moreover, 
royalty set up as a standard of Ibiliaii emancipation, must now, must always, 
frustrate its grand result — the formation of a nationality. It is precisely in 
the choice of a monarch that the almost extinct tract's of mistrust of local 
vanity, which are ready to vanish altogether betbre the grand idea of a solely 
sovereign Italian people, would again reappear in their former force. Where 
should we choose? Where in Italy is thelloyal Family? Where is the man 
who, by the splendour of his name or of his actions, merits the adherence of 
the whole Peninsula, and is capable of inspiring confidence to all its inhsibit- 
ants? Naples will never how before a Piedmontese king, nor Piedmont 
before a Neapolittin. A man is one thing —^‘a principle another: tlu* former 
belongs to one particular country — the latter to all in common. Men 
fraternise in an idea, in a belief, because these, in ^oaring above all, never 
wound the innate sentiment of equality. But this is not the case when an 
individual is in the question;.he is a man amongst men, and may arouse 
the susceptibilities of all. Only three measures Could be here adopted, — 
the election of a foreign sovereign — the organisation of a federation 
of Italiaiv princes as they are—or the raising on the bucklers of the 
army the chosen of victory, the conqueror on the field, whoever he might 
be. The first measure leads to the destruction of all nationality under the 
weight of Ibreign influence; the second leads to weakness abn'sul, and per« 
haps to the dissensions of the Middle Ages at home; the thiixl tends directly 
to the military tyranny of a Napoleon; moreover, it provides for anarchy 
the chances of an inevitable pmvUoire, The men in Italy who decide for 
one or other of tliese measures call themselves practical; their adversaries 
they term theorists and poets I 

In fact, the foresight of the chiefs of the Carbonari did not leacLthem so 
far. Materialists and men of re-action, and of very limited views for the 
most part, they had iieitlier political conceptions nor a sc*ntiment of social 
unity, nor faith of any kind. They preached political liberty^ and at the 
same time, as if man were not a single whole, as if education could be 
divided, they preached literary servitude. They called themselves Cliristians, 
and then, confusing in a strange manner superstition with faith, and the 
Pope with religion,' they withered the virginal enthusiasm of youth with their 
Voltairian scepticism, and with their negations borrowed from tlie faith of tlie 
eighteen^ century. They were^ in short, sectariaqa more or less expert, 
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and not men of a national religion, lliua; though not believing in reality 
in constitutionalism, and though laughing) at monarchy, they still chose it; 
because, in tlie first place, it could furnish them at once with resources; and, 
in tlie second, becau^ it spared them the trouble of directing the masses, in 
the midst of w'hom they felt themselves ill at ease, and in whom they could 
only descry elements of disorder: and finally, ->• and this is the second 
capital error of almost all the chiefs of the Italian movements, —because 
they flattered themselves that royal baptism conferred on an insiflrectioii 
would stay die sword of Austria in its scabbard, or at any rate would pro¬ 
cure ibr it the aid of some great power—of France or England, for instance. 
Iliey saw treading in' their footsteps Charles Albert of Piedmont, and the 
Prince Francis at Naples — the latter, a consummate hypocrite and traitor 
from the very beginning; the former a tyrant by nature, without genius, 
and without principle—ambitious, but incapable of greatness. They said tp 
one of these—perhaps to both—“ Thou sbalt be king of Italy,”—and they 
left to the future the task of conciliating die absurd and incompatible 
pretensions of these two revolutionary princes. 

The future came, and it showed what are the effects of the absence of 
principles in men who oiler themselves as cliiefe of revolutions; it proved 
that it is not a numeric figure which constitutes power, but the degree of 
cohesion between die elements which diat figure expresses, 'llie iiisuirec- 
tion was eiiected widiout an obstacle. Immediately afterwards dissensions 
broke out. All die men whom the Carbonari had enrolled, without inquir¬ 
ing into their belief^ or into their ideas of the future destiny of the nation, 
but to whom they had only uttered this one word overthrow !” when they 
found tluit they had fulfilledHlieir mission, re-assumed each his individuality, 
and began to dispute with each other about what it was necessary to establish: 
one diought he had been conspiring for a single monarchy; another was an 
advocate of federalism; some were for the Spanish constitution; others tor the 
French charter; and others again—and diese then formed the minority 
amongst the conspirators — were for a republic, or tor the re-establishment of 
the Italian llepublics. All complained diat they had been deceived; and they 
either opjmsed the provisional governments, or remained aloof inactive. In fact, 
there were ten oppositions instead of one. The government reproached the 
parties with every where embarrassing its position; every where in fact, from 
the commencement, it was viewed with distrust: but what had itjdone, and 
what did it now do, to merit confidence ? Itself a party, and the most feeble 
too of all, since it liad only a name to inscribe on its standard, it felt so well its 
own weakness, that it dared neither to advance nor to recede; and it sought 
an excuse for its inaction in tlie very distnist with which it was regarded, 
and which it ought to have dissipated by redoubled activity. This was in 
its power, in spite of the difficulties which accompany an explanation whicli 
ought to have been made beforehand, and which is forced to be given in 
tlie midst of the agitation necessarily attending the first days of a revolution: 
elements enough existed for the formation of a nucleus, wlUch might have 
been placed at the head of the people which only required to be summoqpd 
to action, at the head of the youtli which was seeking to organise itself by 
voluntary companies. But fi>r all this, revolutionary science was neces¬ 
sary, and the^ were ignorant of it — the liberty of movepicnts, and they had 
it riot. In ^ving to, the Italian insurrection a royal chief, they had fettered 
it, liad bound it witli a multitude of ties which some of them, perliaps, may 
have wished to unloose, but which could only be cut asunder. For events, 
bot[} good and evil, are the fruit of logical laws; and from the -moment that 
they Imd, in adopting, even as a transition-constitutional monarchy, in- 
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direcdy adopted the principle that the people was not ripe enough to eman¬ 
cipate itself and to be governed by itseit^ and that it must be placed under 
guardianship, they were bound not to urge it too much into the arena, not to 
excite over measure, not to arm it: heiice it was necessary to seek a point of 
support and resources from other quarters, to have recourse to diplomatic 
agency, to sound the of foreign governments, and to earn a lew pro¬ 

mises by making concessions: and from the moment that they had, as at 
Napless placed the king—that is to say, the man against, wliom the revolu¬ 
tion was made—at the head of the revolution, it was m^cessary, in resjiecting 
the powers which the monarchical constitution accorded to him, to leave 
him the free choice of his ministers and of the chiefs of the army, the poiver 
of introducing weakness and treason at first, and afterwards of going to 
conspire with the allies, and to anathematize the insurrection at Layl^h. 
All this and worse was done. 

The account of the Neapolitan movement is very incomplete in Colletta’s 
** History of Naples,’’ and this is tl^ only author who has written on it 
honestly. It remains to be describeo, and I cannot even give the outline of 
it here. The insurrection failed, after having experienced, one by one, all 
the consequences of its false position; after having, from the commencement, 
denied its national tendency, in rejecting the fraternity of Pontecorvo ami 
of Benevento, cities belonging to the Homan states, but surrounded by Nea¬ 
politan territory, which had flown to arms, proclaimed also the Spanish 
constitution, and requested to be incorporated with Naples; after having 
decreed tiiat the war should be a defensive war, and that the Austrian 
army then traversing the Roman states, ought not to bo regarded as inimi¬ 
cal till it attacked liic Nea])olitau frontiers; after having, in short, done its 
best to dissipate the revolulionsiry fervour of Central Italy. But the Pied¬ 
montese insurrection which broke out when tliose faults had already been 
committed — which might have avoided them all—which found Lomhurdy 
unprovided with soldiers —which could have thrown into it, a week after the 
movement, t25,000 soldiers to take the line of the Adige, to invest Mantua, 
and to give the signal for a rise, en nuissr^ in ail the states of Northern Italy 
and Central Italy, and to cause tlie ferment $till prevalent in Nupk^ to end 
in Austrian vespers, —What did it do to fulfil the mission whicli it had un- 
dertakeu? Nothing. It was impeded by the same lettei*s, confined within 
the samejTatal limits, and cursed with the yoke of a provincial and diplo¬ 
matic prince. The same influence which had prevented it from breaking 
out two months before, when Naples was not yet reduced to submission*, 
governed all its acts, and destroy^ its vitality. 

The efiect is pitiful when one,follows in the history of the Piedmontese 
movement — even that traced by die pea of Santa Rosa, a man upright, of 
undoubted integrity, a sincere lover of his country, whose virtues and death 
I honour, but whose intelligence was not equal to die circumstances in which 
he was placed, and who had also to write his own justification •— all the mis¬ 
givings, inconsistencies and errors, we might even say crimes, committed 
ij^consequence of the impracticable programme given to the insurrection, 

* It was after the ISth of January, 1A21, the day on which the frovemment caused to be s1augh« 
tered At Turin the students of the tJnivcnuty, who protested ogainst tlie infraetion of one of tlieir 
privileges, tliat the movement ought to have been ellected. 

llic necessity which the coniqiirators firom tlieir engagements were in of obtaining the consent of 
Cliarles Albert, caused a delay. Afterwards, after having, on the b'tli and 8th of March, sig. 
niiied hia approval, he made on the 9th arrangements which rendered a movement at Turin iiiipos- 
sihlc. The conspirators were infonned of this, and countermanded their own orders. In spite of 
this, the insurrection broke out on the 10th at Alexandria. Hic conspirators persisted in making * 
Charles Albeit the chief of it. 
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from the unparalleled proclamation by which Charles Albert, chief of the 
revolutionary government, granted an amneaty to the troops which had 
founded the latter, to the iicgociations of tlic Junta jvith the Russian Am¬ 
bassador, Count Moccnigo, who offered on the part of his master a com¬ 
plete [lardon to the cons{)iratoTs, and some hojje of a constitutional charter. 
It is pitiful to see men of courage and patriotism, to whom the mandate to 
deliver their country has been consign^, trembling between the exigencies 
of tlie revolution and the forms of monarchical legality which tliey had con¬ 
sented to recognise—forced to draw their inspirations from a man whom 
they despise, and who, they know, is disposed to betray them ~ seeing the 
right, Sind not daring to do it—ipretending'to change the institutions of the 
country without removing any of tlie persons in the administration, or at 
the head of the army — leaving the government of Navarre to Count de 
Latoiir, and that of Savoy to the Count of Andezeno, both known enemies 
to the revolutionary cause — speaking in their proclamation of a European 
epoch, and not daring to utter the nwic of Italy, foreseeing war, feeling 
that the people alone was capable of mrnishing the means of supporting it 
and still doing nothing to interest it in the revolution, but every thing to 
keep it back, for fear it should not follow the programme agreed upon, re¬ 
fusing ajL'ms to those who demanded them, sibsiaining from convoking the 
electoral assemblies, avoiding every measure destined to ameliorate its lot, 
and mutilating, as mudi as possible, the oiily oiie that the popular initiative 
Iiad wrested Ironi a Junta. 

WJiat then did tliey seek? and in what did they centre their hopes? When 
Charles Albert deserted them, they felt themselves lost: the last chance of 
the I'oyal legality with which they had essayed to create a nation vanislied 
with him. When the enemy arrived, he found them unprepared, without 
military resources, without a plan, and without hope. They fled in dis¬ 
order, and hastened to embark at Genoa, protected by the jieople who had 
risen previously, and whose support tliey had rejected, and who had since 
remained with folded arms, sombre spectators of all that was done, well con¬ 
vinced that neither its cause nor its men were there, and which nevertheless 
still went, at these last iiioiiien^, to offer them in defence of Italian liberty, 
their blood, tiieir city, their recollections of 174G. These they rofiised, and 
departed; only, in oi^er to prove that they had fled, not before the Aus¬ 
trians but before a sophism, they almost all went to perish, after .perform¬ 
ing prodigies of valour, which the people who witnessed them have never 
In^eii able to forget, for the liberties of Spain and Greece. 

Such were the deeds of the Carbonari,,an association which penetrated 
so deeply into the Italian soil, but which wasted its strength in the pursuit 
of a chimerical object—it was a vast and powerful body, to which there was 
only wanting a head. There was an absence in it not of good intentions, 
but of ideas; not of the feeling, but of the science, of nationality. Misled 
by a superficial observation of some foreign countries, it sought to call forth 
a coimno,n country, by raising a standard .which was not its own. Seduced 
by some strange Utopian vision, which betrayed all the inexperience oi^ 
first attempt, and a total want of that faith by which alone great deeds are 
c^fibeted, it imagined it was able to accomplish that wiiich will be die 
greatest event of modern times, without a war, without violent shocks, 
without popular efforts, only by changing a few words in the institutions of 

* Genoa having effected its insurrection on the Sff d, af^inst the wish already known of Charles Felix, 
the Junta liavin|{ lieen installed, reduced to one half the price of salt, and suppres^ some entrance 
• duties \ Uic central guYieminent annulled the suppreisbiis, and deoroBd that the priee of salt should 
onlyk^ iiiimiiiytMpii one fiiurth. . • ^ 
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the country. But leavinf? aside those faults* all comniittod by the chie&« 
wlut courage, what numerous instances of devotion, undivulged, but fertile 
ill results, ennobled the youtli who formed the lower ranks of tliis asso¬ 
ciation I How glorious was the cAnstancy in the educational mission! How 
heroic was the martyrdom which was so often its price! A mission which 
extended from the palace to tlie cabin, which called into play in some sort 
that sentiment of equality which with us Italians is innate, and caused the 
nationai fusion to advance with a giant's step — a martyrdom which clKiced, 
under a religious seal, any thingwhich might approach to mere re-action in the 
creeds of some of the leaders, and initiated by one and the same baptism into 
the Italy to come, tlie representatives of every province and of every class, 
die priest, the man of letters, the patrician, the soldier, and die man of the 
people.* 

If Carbonarism is not itself a revelation, it has paved the way tor one — 
if it has not defined liberty, it has popularised the feeling of it — if it has 
not founded'a social creed, it has cleared the ground of all the sniiorstitions, 
of all the prejudices, which were opposed to its establishment. And these 
effects were evident from the character of the movement of Central Italy in 
ldtll,.which will be the subject of my third letter. 

Joseph Ma/kini. 

* 4 ? We find in a work of M. Angcloni two curious documents concerning Charles Albert, 
wliii'h wc arc ghul to he able to quote here sis illustrative of his character:— A[, Aiigcl4iL 
knew at Paris in IHI9 the Piednioiitc.se general, (Sitilenga, who was then loud in his lovem 
Italy and liberty, bidding him hope for better times, sjioke of efforts directed to this end, 
and advised him to send to the Prince of (Jarignano a letter mid sicojiy of his work ** !<’ Italia 
iiscenteiL 1818,” &c., a work wdiich proposed to the Italians a govern men t similar to that of 
the United States. ITc liiiiLself offered'to deliver both the one and the other. They were 
sent, and the letter which M. Aiigeloni aildresscd to the prince bore the date of the S-l-ih of 
Miirch, 1819. The following is the answer which was sent to him in the naitiu of the 
prince; — 

" His Serene Ilighiicssi the Prince of Carignano, in wliose service 1 am at present, com¬ 
missions me to thank you for a copy of your work on the prci«eut unfortunate condition of 
Itulj^, which you have sent him through General Count Gimcnga. TJic prince cannot hut 
admire and praise your discourses, as well as the warm love of your country wiiich prompts 
yon to publish tliein. Would to Heaven that they could he coin(irchcndcdin the whole of 
this beautiful land, and could cncoiir^ more and more the Italians to enter into that iijiion 
of thought which! alone is able to give us force sufficient to cnalile us to coiii|iier ourselves 
that which we hitherto looked for in vain from foreigners. At all events, the cau.se of our 
country is ilot lost so long as courageous meu like yourself consent to expose thcinsLdves to 


* The proscriiJtibns of the Carbonari wev not only niinicrous at Naples and ii Piedmont, hut 
they extended over all Italy. Two priests were condemned in the duchy of Modctio, —one toiicr- 
petual imprisonment; tlie other, .losepli Andreoli, jinifessor of eloipieiice^ and u iiuidel of every 
virtue, to duatli. Wlien he liesu^ his condeinnation read, lie demanded if he was the only person 
who was to die: he clapped his liands and thanked God aloud, upon receiving an answer in the 
aflirinativi*. 

llic confes-sion necessary for his condcinnatioii to cafiital ]ninisliiiiciit, was torq from him by a 
.stratagem: the director of the police, Ginlio llesini, announeefl to him his acquittal; and just before 
lii>craiuig'lnin, he prevailed on this simple aii<l ufiright creature to allow that he was aai'arbonaro, 
l>y appealing to tiieir ancient ai;i]UHintanec.sliipt and liy representing such a cihifeAsion us a testimony 
<if gratitude to the Duke: as .soon as the fatal word was ]iroiiounci'd. In* was led back into prifsm 
ami •condemned. This oeeUrreiicc however is not singular. Other confessions were torn from 
prisoners whose faculties liad l>een imimircd by a mixture of the infusion of the airopos Iteltaelonna 
with their ilrink; and there are in France, at the ])rvsent time, sonic exiles in whom the effects of 
this poison arc still visible. The number of coiideiiinatiiins in the duchy of Modena alone amounted 
to fVom l.SO to MO. In Lombardy, diirteeii individiiuis weic condemned to death oil the 18th of May, 
1821, as guilty of high treason, simply from having been enrolled as ('arlxmari: several of tlicm 
were arrested at a hall, given during tlie carnival of 1819-20, by the Count Ponsuik vice-delegate ot 
the emperor at llovig^ that is to say, five dr six months liufore the 2.5^1 of August, 1820^ the day 
on which the law forliidding Carbonarism w&s prmnulgated. More than • hundred pgrewM wera 
flondenuied in Piedmont, md a much greater number still iu Naples. 
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csvery rink in onlcr to make their fellow citizens- acquunted with their true interests. His 
Highness hopes one ilay to be able to thank you in person for all that you are doing at pre¬ 
sent for the good of Italy, and to prove to you how much-at heart he has it» to justify the 
praise of his conduct which your letter contains. ^ 

** This is the commission which 1 have jreceived from the prince. I pray you to be¬ 
lieve me, &c. 

« G. COLLEGNO, 

'*one of the Scudieri of his Highnessy the Prince of Carignano.” 

f 

A 

This letter was transmitted to M. Angeloni by one Nasi, secretary to the Piedmontese 
embassy. On the 4th of June, M. Angeloni sent his works to M. Collcgno, with a letter a 
little in a courtier’s style. He receiv^ on the 22d of June the following answer: —- 

• 

** living roceived your letter of the 4th, 1 have thought that 1 could not better iiilfil your 
intentions tim by presenting it to hia Serene Highness. The praises and prayers of a nian 
who lores his country sincerely cannot lie otherwise than dear to him, and will encourage 
him more and more to undertime bne day the great cause. May these prayers be at length 
heard and these praises merited. His Hi^ness, in ordering me to answer you, commissions 
me im^n to express to you the sentiments of gratitude, which, as an ualian prince, he 
entertains towards you.’* 

. In 18S6, an i^ent of the Piedmontese goremment was sent to M. Angeloni with offers to 
induce him to give up these letters, but he refused. Ed. 


SONNET. 

Farewell ! it is a common word, and day 
By day is utteriHl by the multitude: 

But when in that one breath dotli pass away 
'Fhc vital hope that had our life endued 
With love of life, filling with noble thought. 

And glorbus action, that which else hod been 
A dream obscure;—when from that word is wrought 
An agony that, to the world unseen. 

Within the core of tlie bereaved heart. 

Like fire doth quiver, and like ice congeal; — 
When, to survive in tlieir own spheres apart. 

It sunders two betrothtki souls; — die seal 
Of thought for no use fardier marks it, save 
To pliable sweet love into the grave I 
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Ff.AXMAN’s LECTURES.—EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY.~THE ELGIN 
MA111IL£S.~TH£ NELSON MONUMENT. 

Lectures on Sculpture^ as delivered hrfore the Presidma and Members of the Roj/al 
Academy, By John Flaxman, Esq., R.A., Professor of Sculpture in the Royal 
Academy of Great Britain, Member of the Academies of St. Luke, Rome, Flo¬ 
rence, Carrara, &c. Second Edition, To which are now first add^ An Iniro^ 
duciory Lecture, and Two Addresses ^ to die Ro^ Aetuiemy, on Death rf 
Thomas Banks in 1805, and of AtUonio Canova in 1822, and an Address on the 
Death of Flaxman. By Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A. With Fifty-two 
Plates. London: 1838. 

CaJUdogue of dw Seventy first Exhdndon of dw Royal Academy, London, 1839. 

The Elgin Marbles, London : 1839. 

Tfus Nelson TesHmanial a Letter to die Committee appoinied to select a Design 
for a Memorial of die Achievements of die late Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson, 
By William Behnes, Sculptor in Ordinary to the Queen. London : James 
Fraser, 1839. 

Was there ever a period in the history of Knglisli art which promised a 
bright day to native sculpture? It was to perpetuate an affirmative answer 
to this question that tlie Lady Chapel, at St. Peter’s Abbey, Westminster, 
which contains the shrine of Henry VII.’s tomb, was erected at the begin¬ 
ning of the sixteenth, and has lieeu suffered to exist till nearly tlic middle 
of tlie nineteendi century. For the previous 400 years tlie arts of writing 
and illumination, of carving and tapestry, of painting and sculpture, hatl 
been systematically and liberally encouraged and successfully cultivated in 
England. Tlie twelftli century had hardly closed when the magnificent 
and tasteful sculptures which still adorn the west front of the catliedral of 
Wells were executed by native artists. At that time the catliedral of 
Amiens, \hc home of French scnlptnro, and the catiiedral of Orvieto, die 
pride of Italy, had no existence. Cimabue^ the restorer of painting, was 
hardly out of his cradle, and Nicolas of Pisa had but commenced die prac¬ 
tice of an art in which his Tomb^f St Dominic, at Bologna, lias rendered 
him so celebrated. The sculptfirc of Egypt existed 1000 years in a state 
of progressive advancement, and from the dawning of art in Greece until it 
was eiigulphcd in Rome, a period of 900 years was allowed for die ^adiud de¬ 
velopment of the sculptor’s power. Wliat hopes, then, might not liave been 
entertained of English art, had tiie tliree periods, of which tlie first h^aa 
with Wells and ended with Westfninster, been suffered to elapsd without 
interruption, and in the continued practice and encouragement of statuary? 

It must he conceded tiiat the love of high art is not native, nor has it 
ever been, perhaps, the passion of this people. The works of the Britons 
in imitation of Roman art, even in columns and tessellated pavement, are 
poor in design, and of no hi^h character in execution; hut it must be re¬ 
membered that the school existed little more than 200 years: for a century 
at the-beginning and end of the establishment of the Roman period in 
England, is not too much to allow for an entire absence of British 
oo-operation, above the line of mere kbour. The statues and enriched 
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altars of that period arc barbarous, and are often hardly diatingnishable 
from tlie rude effigies of the Saxons in the tenth and the Normans in the 
eleventh ceiitiir}'; but the rapid progress of a taste for Roman refinements, 
and the general diffusion of imitative art—of temples, aud baths, and 
altars, and edifices of various character— is remarkable^ when contrasted with 
the toqior of Kgy^it when - the Ptolemies fell, the apathy of Greece when 
absorbed in Rome, and' the deathfnl repose of Italy after the inburst of 
the Rarbarians. We must not forget cither that the teachers of art to the 
Britons were not professors, but legionary soldiers, ill instructed, and inca^ 
pable of inculcating, hy their coarse practice, the principles of art. Those 
tliiilgs considered, and-allowing for a burial under the earth for up^trards of 
fourteen centuries, the rude efforts of the British sculptor are very wonder¬ 
ful works indeed. They have been found in greatest quantity in the 
Roman province of Valciitia, along the line of the Roman wall, and pro¬ 
bably the most important collection of these works is to be found in the 
museum of the Antiquarian Society of Ncwcastle-on-Tyne. 

They were all foreigners who ministered to the taste and pride of the 
Saxon prelates; they were skilled in architecture, but their use of sculpture 
was limited and impure. Tlic British converts to Christianity were -coTitciit 
to wonder at die creations of ar4 and gazed with mingled awe and indififer-4 
ence*on the remains of Roman art, on the works of the foreigners, who 
adorned their churches, and on the taste and skill of the Normans, who 
used them slavishly in die formation of dieir great works. Yet the strangely 
sculjitured obelisk, called Swciio’s Stone, near Elgin, and the ricldy carved 
monumental stones near Brechin, and at Meigle, are probably of this 
period. 

From the Third to the Eighth Henry, however, was the period of English 
sculpture, and the proftuion of statues which existed just before the Reform¬ 
ation can hardly be lielievitd. Edifices, domestic and ecclesiastical, were 
adorned with diem, and with them were the way-side shrine-and frequent 
cross enriched. Many thousands remain to this day. There are more 
statues in Henry VlL’s chn];)e1, the produpc of one period, than have been 
produced in all England, during the last twenty-five years. It was in 1538 
that Henry VI11. ordered the removal from the churches of all images 
which had been worshipped, or to which idle pilgrimages had been made; 
and in 1541 the Duke of Somerset commanded all statues or pictures, atid 
*' images,” to be dirown down and destroyed, without distinction: but, even 
in 1650, die work of desolation was far iixim complete; for then the puritan 
council commanded the destruction of the crosses, the greatest ornaments 
of England at die period; and, notwitlritanding the widenspread rage of 
destruction, the freedom granted to every man to destroy or take away, the 
positive commands of authority to waate and spare not, and although this 
iconoclastic spirit had been mtuntaihed for upwards of 100 years, thousands 
o( statues stilt survive the indiscriminating iiersecution and the blind rage 
of destruction to which all the works of art were • subjected. What tbaii 
must have been their multitude? and, as we have a right to suppose that ■ 
the most idolized wiere the most celebrated, and at least, in aU probability, 
the best wrought; and, as these were certainly the first destroyed; how ablfo 
must have been the English chisel, when the works vre now so much admhpe 
wer^ of course^ vastly inferior to those which, on account of that very 
superiority, perished in the first assault! 

As no great good is unaccompanied lyevS, so the ptne light of the 
l^fonnation was darkefned by this barbofous crusade against 'til 

that was great in art. The image-maker fled to oountides wheref his humaitl^ 
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ising craft was not proscribed, and foreign lands now taunt England with 
the works of her banished children. Tlie appeal to truth had- over^ 
thrown the empire of the imagination, and the aflections were chilled in 
the process. A purer faitli, a belter reasoned worsliip, freedom ol 
tlioiight, and a vast advance in civil and religious liberty, were blessings 
for tlie purchase of whidt no price could be too great: but it is to be 
regrett^ tlrnt a waste of the accumulation of years, and a check to' the pA- 
gress of the fine arts, such as they may never recover, were tlirown into 
the bargaiih 

It is true that the sculpture of diat day was not thp great—- the abstract 
— tlie ideal. Portraits of kings, and queens, and sdiiits, and celestial or 
inftnial personages, ■the ttdling of a tale, or the unfolding of an allegory, 
were the subjects most in use. Yet it was so witli the ancients also. His- 
toi^ and mythology were tlie elements of the arts. The heathen temple 
and the Christian church were consecrated to similar ideas on similar prin> 
ciples; and the architecture, and sculpture, and' painting, which adorned 
them, difibred only in tlieir degree of cultivation, in the circumstances of 
diraate, and the greater or less civilisation of die people. Tlie remains 
of tlie fifteenth century, if studied with a liberal spirit, and the due allow¬ 
ance made, will bear comparison witli what is left of Greece and Home. 
The diaste severity and clear understanding of the antique, fomidcd on a 
more jierfect science and a more wisely directed study of nature, would be 
sought in vain amqng tlie great works of the 'West in the middle age ; but 
tlie latter arc equally true to their destined purjiose, and not less pro* 
duetivc of their intended eifect. Tlieir principles, although less pure, ore 
equally well understood, and no less rigidly applied: and in variety and 
profusion, and tlie magnillcence of combination and contrast, they excel. 
The progress of sculpture in England was ina'rru])te<l just when it 
began to aspire after excellence, and when it liad attained die first 
step in tlie progress to perfection. As anatomy and geometry began to be 
studied, and experimental science diffused, the mccnaiiical excellence and 
the poetic imagination of our senators would liavu been dii-ectcd to tlie 
perfection of form, and witli critii^knowledge would have come purer taste 
and more correct judgment, and a Banks and a Flaxman would have found 
all prqnred that they liad to create for themselves. The llysbaclis and 
Koabillia&, who engrossed the little employment ofieml in England to 
the sculptor from die Ketbrmadon to the civil war, were unequal to our own 
Cibber; and nod'iing worth die name of art, either foreign or domestic, 
was produced among us till Bank^ the first fruits of the Royal Academy, 
having escaped the vidated taste tif the then prevailing school of Bernini 
and Puget^ drank at the pure fountain of Michael Angelo; and, although 
uhgified with great genius, produced works of classic taste and fine feeling, 
such as may be said to have begun die restoration of art in England. Flax- 
man was incomparably his superior. The Shield of Achilles, at the Britidi 
Museum — the Venus and Cupid, ht Mr. Knight’s, in Portland Haie — the 
Fury of Athanus, at Ickworth Houses Sufiblk—his Cephalus and Aurmra, 
at Mr. Hope’s—and, above all these, Michael and Satan, at Petworth,—have 
secured to his fome an immortality, which die patient-industry, indomitable 
c^igy, simplicity, and benevolence, that set oft' in dieir true ^ght his great 
tdrats, eminendy deserve, blaxman did not scorn to be employed by 
'Wedgewood in su^^dng forms for his various vessels of earthenware—a 
truly classic oecimadon. He served the princely merehants trading to the 
Esat Loidks, and tound in them tasteful and liberal patrons; the nobles ^led 
not in some di^reei a|theuf|^ certainly not to the due extras to enrids thar 
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mansions with his works; and, at the latter end of his career, the royal fovour 
promised liini a wider field of exertion, and a nobler foundation for his wdl- 
eamml fame; but the nation and the government, as bodies, were alike'in- 
dilTerent to his talents or the glory of encouraging them; and the people 
possess none of his works, except his monuments in the diurches. Among 
tlIes<^ tlic most remarkable arc the monuments of Nelson, Howe, and Sir 
Jishiia Reynolds, in St. Paid’s; of Lord Mansfield and John Kejpble, in 
Westminster Abbey. Hail England possessed a Pericles, she might in her 
Plaxman have foniid a Phidias: but George 111. had no idea of sculpture; 
and his siicci'ssor, though well-inclined towards the arts, from his munificent 
and somewhat fastidimis spirit, was miserably devoid of taste. In his reign 
much .was done and spent; and had equal pains been taken to do well and 
lay out wisely, architecture and sculpture would have advanced indeed. 
To work for St. Paul’s, in memory of the heroes of his country, was now 
die privilege of die English sculptor; but opportunity and inspiration were 
controlled by narrow views and limited meiuis: few works possessing a 
cliaractcr of true gmitness arc found within those walls. The real cause 
of this failure was, perhaps, the absence of all foresight and confidence on 
the part of those at whose 'disposal w(‘re the national monuments. Had 
sucli a man as Flaxman been engagiHl to form a grand plan which should lie 
grailually carried out, for the adornment of St. Paul’s, and the commemora¬ 
tion of the war and our victories, the pettiness and absurdities which de¬ 
grade both might have iKeii avoidciL Had not the Capella Sistini Ix'en 
placed at the disposal of Michael Angelo, diat boast of modem art would 
never have existed: but example is lost iqmn us. The absence of any 
mdile power—the want, perhaps, of a minister of public works in England 
prevents in ;great measure, the development of any grand idea. What we 
resolve to do is done at once by individual means: and, die steady pursuit— 
for long ymrs, and under changing governments — of one established plan, 
either in architecture or the sister arts, is liarely known. Lately, a better 
spirit has arisen in street architecture, which will doubtless have its effect 
on sculpture; but, to insure the accoin|dislimeut of any great work, the 
siipreinucy of one directing mind must n^er be disputed. Had Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren heen allowed to carry' out his plan of improvements in the 
ci^,—and, still more, had he lived later with that power, every year adding 
its portion to die pre-arranged work, and every new erection happily sub¬ 
ordinate to the general effect — the many pleasing parts would have tended 
to one magnificent whole,iwhich w'ould now have been developing its beauty. 
So, in the sculptures of St. Paul’s, the want of pre-arrailgement and general 
design has reduced the monuments to a multitude. of unconnected statues 
and incongruous ideas, instead of each illustrating the odier, and all blend¬ 
ing in one great and liarmonious design. Tlie relievos, dedicated in por¬ 
tions to die recital of certain parts of the history respectively; the groups 
assigned to their appropriate places, and connecting links established be¬ 
tween statue and statue; a distinct portion reserved for the eminent in the 
arts of peace; and the naval separated firom the military, of those whose 
glory was in deeds of war; a setded and consistent costume; establidied and 
expressive symbols; the studied incatenation of inscriptions; and the obser¬ 
vance of that order, whicl^ without forcing sameness or uniformity on the 
separate statues, or in any way binding down the ^irit of the individ^ 
artist, would have secured an liarmonious wholes and made each part powers 
fully to aid the generid eifoct:—such were the precautions, the neglect of 
wh^ has destroyed capabilities unrivalled in Europe. This waste of the 
means of greatness is unreasonably visited on the artis^ but it is due to the 
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indUfeiie^ce of government and tlie opposition of churclimcii} wlio^ in otlier 
countries tlie patrons of the arts, were here unfortunately opposed, on princi¬ 
ple, to tlielr progress. The erection of a national monument in architecture, 
with an express view to .tlie disposal of sculpture, to contain statues, &c., of 
the heroes by sea and land who, during the last war, raised the name of 
England high among the nations, wsis conteniplau^ at the right time, 
but the government preferred to spend as much money on fireworks and 
Chinese? pagodas, as would by tliis time have gone far towards the expenses 
of such an erection. Had that monument been erected, the interior of 
St. Paul’s might liave been dedicatixl to more appropriate memories than 
those of battle. A Howard, a Johnson, a Reynolds, aiftl the pious Heber, are 
all the monuments of this class. Jenner, Watt, Wilberforce (as embodying 
an idea); Newton ; the educators, humauisers, peacemakers, and lienethctors 
of the country and mankind, should be rcmeinberiid in marble, within the 
metropolitan church, at the expense of the nation. 

The opportunity of establishing these national monuments wsis certainly 
at the close of thp war, and Flaxman was well qualified to have designed 
tliein. His was a happy period for the foundation of a great \vork, and for 
the commencement of a school which ought to carry English sculpture to its 
desiml place. The originality and vigour of his mind, which rose in pro- 

S lon to the demands on them, only required scope and stiimilus. Such a 
would have fired with a noble enthusiasm, and have elevated his soul 
to the noblest heights. The immediate commerce with foreign countries 
by the most distinguished men of our own, had created a taste for sculpt lire 
which began to be better understood, llanks had shown that English 
genius was not uncultivable; Flaxman hud proved himself equal to his con¬ 
temporaries on the Continent — equal in hand and eye, and superior in 
power and sentiment. Canova then, and Thorwaldsen since, could alone 
compete with Flaxman; for, with some splendid exceptions, mediocrity is 
• the mark of our time rather than of our country: a fact the more remark¬ 
able, as this may be considered the peculiar period of science, not only in 
research but in difliision. Now the progress of the fine arts must depend 
on the previous cultivation of the sciences, without which tiny cannot exist 
ill perfection. Mr. Simpson, in his lectures on orthophrenic education, said, 
the other day, that the popts were the true moral philosophers. No doubt 
of it, — and the groat artist is the truly scientific man. Great intellect 
arrives at once, and, by its intuitive power, at the same conclusions wliicli 
laborious science gradually works out. The utilitarian would banish the 
fine arts while he c^ivates practtpal sgience, unconscious that the one is 
the soul of the other. The man qf profound science is a true critic in art; 
but he and the artist arrive at their end by paths so opposite, and express 
theinsclvcs in forms so different, that they arc hardly intelligible to each 
other; yet the results of their several processes are nearly the same; and 
ancient art is a union of understanding and sentiment; the former mathe¬ 
matically demonstrates, the latter appealing to a sixth sense, which ^appears 
to be denied to some, and to be given lavishly to others, but whicli^s 
really the result of the rare combination of well-poised qualities of the mind 
in man, as its exciting cause in sculpture is the felicitous union of parts in 
the most exquisite proportions — a subtle harmony, felt, but not to be 
described. 

The cultivation of the sciences has always preceded the successful practice 
of the fine arts, and we may therefore reasonably conclude that the scien¬ 
tific taste of our day will lead to a period of tlie great in art On the knoyr- 
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ledge of geometry, numbers, optics, perspective, and anatomy, os subservient 
to and inspired with genius, depends the excellence of sculpture. 

Now not only were these sciences better understood in Flaxman’s time 
than formerly, but the appliances and means to make a sculptor had grown 
rife in England. To the Townley and Hamilton collections, in the British 
Museum, were added tlie metopes of the Parthenon and the frieze of tlie Phi- 
galiaii Temple of Apollo. Casts of the finest groups and statues of antiquity 
grew common in our academies and in the galleries of die great. We, in 
common with all Europe, reaped die greatest advantages from the inestimable 
treasures of ancient art discovered at Herculaneum and Pompeii. Some of 
the best works of Canbvawerein England, and remain here, particularlyhis 
group oi the Three Graces, in possession of the Duke of Bedford, and his 
beautiful recumbent statue of a Nympli in the royal colletstion. Every 
work of Flaxman’s was an addition to the wealth of the country, in pure 
taste, and often with forcible execution. Francis Chan trey began to deve- 
lope the gi^cs of his style, which, though more remarkable for delicacy of 
design and grace of execution than for power, originality, or any of the 
loftier qualities of art, was yet so true in its imitation of nature, and, as in 
his famous group in Lichfield Cathedral, so tender in its feeling, as to make 
him an honour to the British school. Greatness and power are not his 
attributes; and a false ])atronage and the pursuit of wealth have too often 
humbled his efforts to those of mere portraiture; yet, since art must ever 
look to vanity for a large share of the support it is to meet, we should 
rather rejoice at the fancy and poetry he contrives to throw into his portrait- 
statues dian condemn him as a mere bust-maker. He has chosen his 
walk, however, perhaps directed by his capacity, and has thereby shut 
liimself out from the higher and more glorious province of his art. Flaxmaii 
was the first lecturer on sculpture appointed by the Iloyal Academy; and it 
was about Uie same time that the then regent (George IV.) pi-cseiited that 
institution with the invaluable series of casts which the academy first fitted " 
up in its dark closet of a colincil-room, at Somerset House, and has now 
stuck against the wall of its entrance hall, at the National Gallery. The 
statues, in both instances, being so arranged as to impress the spectator 
with the greatness of their size, mtlier than the innate greatness which made 
tlie originals the glory of Rome and the shame of Paris. Flaxman says, 

their presence has converted the council chamber into & Homeric 
Olympus, where none approach without the mingled sentiments of delight 
and awe.” Tliis is exactly tlie effect that the pope’s present to the regent 
ought to have produced; and we cannot but regret thaft they were not given 
to the National Gallery, under an injunction that a fitting place should be 
provided for them. The public see little of these noble casts, (which in Rome 
were made to supply the vacant pedestals when French force ravished the 
originals from tlie imperial city,) except during the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy’s pictures, when the Laocoon stands over the check-taker, tli^ 
\^nus and Minerva act as waiting-maids, and tlie Apollo Belvidere as 
groom of the chambers to the one-shilling customers, who are much too.im- 
patient for new pictures to waste their time in looking at old statues, even 
if they were so placed as to be seen to advantage. To the student, however, 
these casts arc among the many valuable means tliis country possesses of 
advancing his studies. 

The collections of the Queen, of t^e Duke of Sutherland, of the late 
Lord I^remont, of Earl Speqeer, of Lord F. Egerton, of the Duke of 
Wellington, of Sir R. Peel, and many other noblemen/and gentlemen, 
cdntaiii treasures of art in sculpture as well as in painting; and lectures 
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of Fuseli and Flaxinan — perfect contnists in style and manner—will enable 
the student to appreciate them. The libraries of the Museum and the 
Academy possess copies of all tlie expensive and valuable works that the 
last century lias given to the illustration of sculpture; and the vivAvacti 
lectures of Sir Richard Wostmacott must not be overlook«‘d. With these 
means sculptural genius cannot perish for want of food in this country. 

But jf among these means all were wanting but the Elgin Marbles—that 
collection of ail that is beautiful, all that is intelligible, all that is educating in 
ancient art—the scholar would need no other teacher. In these wonderful 
works all her principles may be traced, all her powers^ are amply developed, 
all her charms displayed. There is not a swell nor fall of the marble, not 
a curve nor flexure of the outline, that does not coinhiiie the most poetical 
yet accurate study of nature with the most correct observance of scientific 
rule. When we contemplate these true glories of ancient art, observe their 
amazing force of expression, their perfect freedom and gi*acc, their endless 
variety, their sentiment, their truth, wo are lost in admiration. Tlie stove 
of words woiihl be vainly exhausted in describing even this effect, much 
more in detailing their individual excellences, yoluincs have been written 
in vain. They must be seen, and studied, and sought with adectioiiatc 
reg.*ird, and wooed by repeated suit, before they reveal the secrets of their 
perf^tne^s. ^ The contemplation of any species of perfection is exalting to 
the imagination and stimulates to virtue; but, in the perfection of art, poetry 
and science lie in each other's arms; and the delightful, the elevating, and 
the useful, are happily combined. We would have the student of sculpture 
keep his hand and eye for tliem: let him avoid books, and lectures, and iiilerior 
means, and imbibe first and for ever the sense of perfect beauty and unex¬ 
celled skill in those immortal marbles. Let these be his scriptures in art, the 
objects of the devout religion of his eye. If he thirst after deserved fame, 
let him drink deep of Uiis fountain, and live for ever. 

With all these advantages, what is the state of sculpture now, and whore 
are we to look for the result of so much and such excellent instruction ? 
Our squares and public places are not without their Tiioniinients of khigs, 
and warriors, and statesmen. But do llie modem instances excel the ohl ? 
Mr. Wyatt's litoral George III., on his ideal horse, in Cockspur Street, and 
the 2)laster figure of George IV., over the station-house, at King’s Cross, are 
the last metropolitan erections hi honour of royalty. The Dukes of Kent 
and York are remembered as generals; and the latter is, byway of triumph, 
perched in bronze at the top of a tall, severe, and naked column of 
granite, as if to suffer punishment mther than receive honour. The portrait- 
statues of l*itt and Canning, in Hanover Square and Palace Yard, on their 
pyramidal pedestals, are liarsli, heavy, and terminal; and to Nelson and 
Wellington no monument is yet erected, except tlie Achilles in the park, 
which includes the latter among the brave men to whom their country¬ 
women dedicate that unmeaning and inappropriate colossus. These cer¬ 
tainly are no proofs of the advance-of art. Onr monunicntal sculptures ore 
better, and our busts are best. But this is not the legitimate effect of the 
Elgin Marbles. The imaginative and the ideal are wanting, and no one 
devotes himself to art in the abstract. The Duke of Northumberland; 
Earl Grey, and other'noblemen and gentlemen, have lately ordered* works 
of a higher class; but the instances are few where sculpture is loved for its 
own sake. Private patronage is chiefly turned to busts and monuments, 
and the country does nothing. Even Mr. Barry’s design for the new houses 
of parliament is denuded of its enrichments and all its intended sculptures. 
Hut there are means to reconcile vanity and art, and to confer a favour at 
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once on history and sculpture in that design. Let the tracery of tlie interior 
of both houses spring from heads in relievo, and let] these heads be 
portraits of the members of each house at tlie time of'erection. Some 
«()() recdllections ol’ our day would thus be haiidcKl down to posterity. 
Ihists of the distinguished men who already belong to history might be thus 
given at the expense of the country; and every peer or M. P., who wished to 
be immortalised without establishing a claim on the country, might add his 
own mite, with bis own bust, to the adornment of the chambers of le^slation, 
and to the illustration of his period. If neither our squares, nor churches, 
nor palaces, nor mansions, show the progress of sculpture, shall we find it 
in the exhibition of the Royal Academy ? There are 113 subjects, which, 
if any man .were asked to accept as a whole, he would probably refuse to 
iind room for. Sir Fr^cis Chantrey is an academician and trustee, yet he 
sends nothing from^ bis overloaded studio to support the exhibition, and 
show* to .stranger visiters tliat in the mechanical part of his art the country 
possesses one unrivalled sculptor. Sir II. Westmacott, an academician, an 
auditor, and professor, can aflbrd nothing to the exhibition but the pedestal 
to his statue of Lord William Bcntiiick, on which is represented, in basso- 
relievo, an interrupted suttee, and the recumbent statue of a sleeping child 
in marble — the Lady Susan Murray — a little thing in all respects. Do 
those men love the art they live by ? or, now that it has raised them to • 
fortune, do they scorn to do any thing towards the instruction and encour* 
agoincnt of those who have yet to run their course, — any thing for the 
enligiitcnrnent of the public mind, and the training of the public eye, and 
• public taste, to the ultimate advancement of the art 

Itself { How diiFerent was the conduct of Caiiova! Honoured with a title, 
and endowed with little more than a competence, he devoted all his super¬ 
fluity of means, and all his treasured skill, in his last days, to the noblest 
purposes. He dedicated a church to God, in gratitude for those talents 
winch had been given him, and determined to adorn it with all the powers 
lor the possession of which he felt grateful. Such a work would have been 
in every seiise his monument; — a homage to religion, an ornament to his 
country, and an ever-living testimony of his own genius, while it preserved 
to posterity^his purity and humility, and hold out a lamp to the path of the 
student. Every body knows that it was grief at the failure of his project, 
vexation at the delay of the work, and trouble at the discovery that his 
means would not reach the end proposed, that brought to a rapid close the 
Jife of the warm-hearted old Marquis of Ischia. Courteous and courageous, 
pious and patriotic, Canova, it is but just that thy genius and talent should 
enmalm for all futurity thy upright walk and warmtii of heart. 

The other academicians-who arc sculptors, Bailey and Gibson, have sent, 
the former two and the latter three works to this year’s exhibition. Bailey’s 
stotue of Thomas Telfourd, the engineer, is a noble work. The figure mas¬ 
sive and composed, the head finely moulded, the features like, and with the 
happiest expression; the drapery easy, and procured without effort from the 
coat; the form well understood and distinctly expressed, and then 
slightly but naturally draped in the ordinary costume. His second work 

Ae statue and the bust in size) of the son and daughter 
2‘|. Snuckburgh, which is well imagined and executed with neatness/ 

1 his has the « prettiness” of manner which is too characteristic of the artist, 
Willie Ills lelfourd is broad and forcible, and exhibits a power of which his 
previous works convey a faint idea. In the fiutter of his ornament, in the 

&c. he had nearly frittered away his reputation. In 
u* piesent instance, he is s^l but the porttait sculptor. The bust and the 
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monument are but the objects of a low ambition; but it is otherwise witli 
Gibson, whose first production is Love cherishing the Soul while preparing 
to torment it,—perfectly classic and imaginative. The Psyche is a butterfly, 
the Love a boy, not Cupido but Anwr^ or both combined in Eros^ — personifietl 
youth, and freshness, and love. The figure is, on the antique model, perfect, 
and with a grace and truth in all the forms which promise well Ibr modern 
sculpture. ' His Venus and Cupid, a basso-relievo, in marble, is fine but less 
ideal--a mere mother and son of any period^ with well expressed forms and 
faces. The Venus Verticordia is a clever study of the antique, and seiwes 
with the others to show that Gibson is certainly in the right path. He has 
feeling, taste, and skill; his wants are power and originality. He will follow 
with success, but is not able to lead. He does honour to the existing school, but 
will never found a new one. Grace and classic feeling are hardly less con¬ 
spicuous in WolAT's Girl with a Goat and Tambourine: the unformed limbs 
of youtli are, however, too truly given; Uie ideal of a habit of exercise would 
have allowed even to the girlish form a better model. There is something 
so sweet, however, in this group, and so chaste and classic in the conception, 
that slight faults cannot betray us into censure. Wo must not omit to 
notice the boldly relieved head in Carew’s Good Samaritan, a bas-relief 
of great spirit After these we might mention several admirable busts, and 
although not in an exalted walk of art, yet tis clever specimens in their style, 
the Dorothea of J. Bell, a very pleasing aist; the Statue of Henry VII. 
in Caen Stone, by C. Smith, one of a series for Mainliead Park —a design 
honourable to the patron as to the artist; .and sevc^ral instances of more 
than moderate ability and some promise: but originality and genius are ab¬ 
solutely wanting in the exhibition. Where is Lough? /Phe sculptor of 
Milton’s Satan has more in him of the spirit of Flaxman then any one of his 
contemporaries, but he has no subject in this exhibition. Why ? Is it that 
the academy are careless of those wlio do not court them, or is the sculptor 
more concerned for himself tlmn his art, and n^sents, with an ignoble anger, 
tlie misplacing of his last year’s group ? In petty dilFercnces, concerning 
matters of no moment, how much of tlic soul and spirit is wastecl that should, 
by individual energy and Uie cordial co-operation of all, be poweriiilly applied 
to tlie advance of the art itself I Public indifference, and the false taste of 
the modern Moecenic, are less dangerous to art than the captious jealousy 
and excessive self-esteem of the artists themselves. Lough’s Captive, 
modelled at Rome, is a figure of matronly beauty, simple without severity, 
full without voluptuousness, delicate without feebleness, graceful without 
affectation. The attitude is one ofideep and absorbing grief, not excited by 
personal suffering, but the anguish of mind for the misery of others occasioned 
by that suffering. The face is eloquent with this expression: the well under- 
stc^ form of the figure, tlie flowing outline, and the feeling, the flesh-like 
living feeling, of all the parts, are proofs of freedom and power in execup- 
tion which, added to the genius of the conception, place Lough almost alone 
among the original and poetical of our sculptors; yet, except by his immediate 
patrons, and die few who will take the trouble to look for unobtrusive 
merit, Iiough is not duly appreciated. It appears, then, that, setting aside 
busts, and portraits, and mere statuary, the real works in this exhibition 
worthy of the name of sculpture are few indeed, and the hands so employed 
still fewer. But docs the exhibition of the Royal Academy afford a fair 
test of the state of sculpture? The architect,*tlie professor, the editor of 
Vitruvius, the erudite and classic Wilkie, when his National Oalleiy was 
^mpleted, is said to have exclaimed, «. Bless me! I forgot sculpture,” and 
immediately to have stuck beliind the building jtbat conceited little ofter- 
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thought, the semicircular saloon. Foigot sculpture! Had the professof 
forgotten architecture, too, the^ public would have gained the loss of tliat 
piece of honeycoinh, the National Gkillcry. Indeed it is not surprising 
that the artist is undesirous of decorating this ** hole in the wall ’* with his 
pro<Iuctions. Tlic exhibition of the first and second years at the new 
Academy averaged 130 subjects, while the present year (the third) the num- 
lier is 113, and the paucity of merit is more marked‘than that of number. 
The academy should have two large saloons of sculpture—one in'which the 
antique casts, &c. should be seen to advantage, and the other for the exhibi¬ 
tion of modern works.. What is a statue without space and light ? and who 
should know how much sculpture depends on both if the Royal Academi¬ 
cians do not ? 

The government have bought pictures for the public, and the public are 
gratcfiii: we have never heai-d a complaint against the expense of the 
Museum, or the National Gallery, or any other means of improvement 
which the ptihlic arc called on to pay for and enjoy. But the government 
raises no statue. A vast number of individuals, however, have united to 
raise, by subscription, statues to Nelson and Wellington. I'hc history of 
these transactions has thrown some light on the state of sculpture in Eng¬ 
land, the power to appn'ciatc it, and the will to encourage it. The citfr 
statue was subscribed tor and entrusted to Sir Francis Cliantrey — witn 
great propriety, as it appears to us. Not that we so estimate Sir Francis os 
to conceive him sapable of producing a truly great work ; but because his 
position and his fame, native and Europettn, demand of his countrymen a 
fair opportunity for tlic exercise of his talent in almost the highest line-of 
his profession. The share taken by government in this work was the Sup¬ 
plying of some old cannon for the bronze of which the statue will be cast. 
It is to be completed in four years, and the artist will not probably be re¬ 
stricted to a tliousand pounds or so in the ultimate expense. The site of 
this intended statue is the comer of Comhill, opposite Cheapside, and near 
the Mansion House: its character is equestrian, aiid the size heroic. Neither 
the style nor the site entirely satisAes our views of the subject; but we will 
not digress into objections: we shall content ourselves witli rejoicing that 
English valour and sagacity are to be commemorated by English talent, 
and tlie city to be adorned with a work of art at the ex^iense of the 
citizens. 

No sooner was the statue decidedly entrusted to Sir F. Chantrey than the 
friends of Mr. Wyatt got up another subscription for the erection of a 
Wellington testimonial at tlic west end ef the town. That the real object 
of this undertaking was the employment of tlie sculptor has been made 
clear in the course of the proceedings; and, if such a purpose had been 
avowed instead of disclaimed, who could have blamed the patrons of art? 
But patriotism, and taste, and all the virtues were assunied as the motive, 
and a large sum of money was subscriber!^ a edmmittee formed, who met, 
discussed, arranged, and at length settled that the statue should be mounted 
Arst on a horse, and tlien horse and all on the archway opposite to Apsley 
House, and leading into the Green Park, and that Mr. Wyatt should hie 
employed to execute it. Now, as on all such occasions, a great number of 
noblemen and gentlemen who had consented to be of the committee had 
carefully abstained from taking any share in its labours, or encountering any 
part of its responsibilities ; and these honourable men, who ought to liave 
guarded the public against what looked not unlike a job, although we arc 
far from accusing the committee of any such intention, and what would cer- 
ttrihly have given us, os the Wellington at' the west end, sometliing not un- 
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like the King of Cockspur Street^ now came forward, and accused the com¬ 
mittee of partiality, and of hurry, and'of holding meetings witliout notice, 
and of various high crimes and misdemeanors, wliich were all resolvable 
into their own neglect of a duty which they ought either to have declined 
or discharged. Whether w'e are to have a Wyatt Wellington, or whether 
the malecontents of the committee will have spirit enough to reverse its 
decrees^ remains to be seen; but we believe, however piiiiiful, and perhaps 
unfair, to die selected artist, the monument will be transferred to other 
hands, but not, we hope, into those of Sir F. ChaiUrey. If one George 
111. is enough for Mr. Wyatt, let one Wellington satisfy Sir Francis: there 
are able men behind. 

Warned, however, by this alleged intrigue, and shocked, at least, by the 
re{)roaclies hurled at the Wellington committee, the gentlemen selected by 
the subscribers to the Nelson memorial resolved on a piililic competition, 
which look place last March. The gallerj^if Mr. llainy, in Regent Street, 
was accepted by the committee for the exhibition of models and drawings, 
and many artists and amateurs competed for the prize. Architects and 
sculptoi^ were alike encouraged to try their talent; and the exlilbitioii was 
expected to afford a fair view of the amount of ability in these arts as they 
existed in this country. And it was fair to suppose so. Than Nelson never 
was a hero so heartily beloved, never was a coiiiilry more proud of a son, 
never were actions more capable of artistic illustration, nor a character 
more inspiring of lofty sentiment and high feeling thsiii his. lie was himself 
a genius withwlioin genius was likely to sympathise, in the astonishing bold-, 
ness of conception, and in the rapidity and dash of execution, lie scorned 
all pettiness of detail, all trifyng quibbles of the schools; he was content to 
trust to the dictates of his own original mind, and won his battles, not 
according to rule, but by the force of genius; and it might be expected 
that tlie artist who would commemorate his actons would catch a spark of his 
fire; and, scorning tlie pedantry of precedent, unfettered by rule, aud excited 
to greatness by the contemplation of greatness, would have prodiicerl some¬ 
thing at once surjirising and appropriate, soinething new yet recognised, 
daring but allowed, grand yet intelligible, bold, significant, expressive, and 
commanding admiration rather than soliciting approval. Was miy thing of 
this kiild exhibited? Nothing approaching to it. But in its place every 
variety oC eccentric device, every extravagance of bewildered imagination 
on tlie one side, and on the other evciy form of the cold and tame. Among 
the multitude of designs, few indeed were fitted to be the inonutiicnt of any 
thing but the - dulness of him who had conceived it. We will not waste 
words oil the rocks from which flqwed fountains, and on which sat tritons in 
die most amiable confusion, with the most inexplicable purpose; nor with the 
confectionary or pastry models of mock Egyptian and ungenial Greek temples; 
nor widi the monstrous light-houses, nor die more absurd fountains, wliich 
decorated the rooms. The committee divided the designs into the column, the 
obelisk, and the pile, in wliioh architecture and sculpture were coinbiped, and 
selected from each class a specimen for the fii'st, second, and third prize,—but 
notone for execution. The column was of the Corinthian order, surmounted 
by a statue: it was the design of Mr. llailtoii, and, although no way remark*- 
able, was correct and pleasing as a column — a coluimi aprojm to what ? 
certainly not to Nelson. The obelisk was die design of Mr. Bailey, and, had 
the competition proceeded, would liave probably carried away the majority 
of suffrages. It was an Egyptian obelisk of granite, surrounded at the base 
with allegorical figures in bronze, — among them a lion, a Britannia, a 
Nelson, and a number of sea-gods and goddesses swimming,” as somebody 
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said, round the world for sport,” but meant, according to the artist, to 
signify that Nelson’s victories were as extensive as the element on which 
they were gained, which, if they did express, their significance was as simply 
complex os Lord Durleigh’s nod. llie architectural composition was the 
design, of Messrs. Fowler and Sevier, and was finished with remarkable 
bcKiuty for a model, but was distinctly wanting in all the characteristic 
features of a monument to naval glory. Mr. Rennie, Mr. Coffee, Mr« 
11. Westmacott, and some others, appear to have approached more" nearly 
the simple and severe standard which might be expected to guide this 
work : they all agree in a sculptured pedestsd, columnar or pyramidal, sur¬ 
mounted by a statue. The pervading thought in these designs was certainly 
the true one;. and he who succeeds best in embodying it will probably be 
the selected artist. But to accomplish this design great power and judgment 
are required; and perhaps the public would be unwilling to receive the 
grave and true for tlio frivolous and showy. But to rclurn to the history. 
The.’'committee hud announced this selection, and the day wiis fixed for their 
final determination. In the meanwhile the press had spoken, the committee 
had c6nsiilted all wlio were likely to know any thing of die matter, and they 
resolved to ro-opcii the competition, a resolution which does them the 
gre^itest credit, and which, wc Ix^lieve, the public owes to the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington and Sir Ridley (now Lord) Colborne. Sir Hussey Vivyan had taken 
under his patronage Lieut. Siborn, and had resolved to move the committee 
to decide on a temple which should contain the model of Waterloo, now ex¬ 
hibiting at the Egyptian Hall, and a model of the battle of Trafalgar on a 
similar scale. From what wc have seen and heard of the models in prepa¬ 
ration, we have no doubt that the approaching competition will do more 
honour to English art; but we have no very high liopes of seeing such a 
tribute to Nelson as will at once satisfy the critic and the public — the true 
test of fitness in the design mid of ability in the artist; but when we look 
abroad at the monuments of nie Continent, ancient and modern, we do not 
see tlie design Avhich we should desire to see naturalised for the Nelson 
monument. Here is a difficulty not carefully considered by the critics. 
The monument should lie one to the glory of England’s navy; it should 
record by intelligible figures the localities of those victories, and die means 
by which they.were.gained, and the ideal of the men who won them;'and 
'Nelson should be the climax, — the point to which all should tend,—the 
grand feature, the aim, object, the soul of the composition. 

Wc have endeavoured to show that at one period English sculpture liad 
attained an eminence from which all buf; die summit of perfection was in 
sight. Wc have attempted to explain the causes that interrupted its pro¬ 
gress. If we are right, the greatest evil of the interruption is over, and the 
stream of art again flows easily on. The advantages wc possess in the splendid 
relics of ancient art, to direct its progress, cannot be calculated. As yet they 
have not produced their natural effect; but the advance of art is slow, and 
more especially is this true of sculpture. The country must acquire a 
taste for tlie beautiful, and a knowledge of its own treasures, before the 
* artist can lie stimulated to die nccessai^ exertion. Money is no due reward, 
nor ordinary fame a sufficient stimulant to greatness. To be praised by 
those who know is th^ artist’s aim; and, until a whole people are educated to 
an understanding of art, the applause of tliat people will fail in its effect We 
have all to do, but we have the iiieaiis of accomplishing all; and we hope the 
Nelson monument will mark the commencement of a new era in English 
art—the era of the great and die original; and the final period of the tame, 
the feeble, and the imitative, which, from the time of William Austin to diat 
of^uhn Flaxman, have been ihe characteristics of sculpture in England. 
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• 

An vigilaru metii cxaniniuin, iinct<*S(]uc diesqiic 
Foriniclarc inalus fiircs, iiivciniui, wrvos, 

No to coinpilont fiigiciitcs; hoc jiivat?” Iloa. 

No little sensation has been created throughout the country, from the very 
extensive circulation of an Abstract of the First Report of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the best means of establishing sin efficient con¬ 
stabulary force in the counties of England and Wales. As the subject has 
been much canvassed at quartern-sessions, and other public iin^^tiiigs of the 
magistrates throughout the country, we feel induced to draw their attention 
still further to a subject calculated to prove so immediately important to 
them individually and collectivt'ly, and to excite in no ordinary degree the 
attention of the whole community. 

Previously to entering upon the minutim of the leading propositions in 
their Report, we would offer a few observations on the general expc'dieiicy 
of the object to which that lle]iort is directed, iiuisniuch as some are inclined 
to doubt the necessity of any further security for their property and persons, 
having hitherto escaped from those depredations and outrages which the 
present project is intended to remedy. 

In order to prove the utility of this intended change in the method of 
advancing the peace of the country, it must be shown tliat the advantages 
to be reaped from its adoption will exceed the expenses attending the outlay 
for its proper maintenance. This has already been demonstrated in a most 
satisfactory manner by the admirable working of the metropolitan police 
force, both as to the security of person and protection of property at a most 
economical raU*. It may be retorted that the metropolitan police force can 
be no criterion whereby to ascertain the advantages nf a similar institution 
ill the country, the latter having none of the wretclicdness and vicious 
characters wherewith the metropolis so greatly abounds; but any one at alf 
acquainted with the character of the rural population, even in those districts 
where manufactories do not greatly abound, will feel at once the futility of 
any such objection; and were it really the case, tliat our agricultural popu¬ 
lation in its present s^te required no protection, still, when the larger towns 
arc furnished with a trained force on the same footing as that of the metro¬ 
polis, Uie various descriptions of town-delinquents will be driven out into 
the country, and thus a police force will be rendered quite as necessary for 
the latter as it is for the former. • 

That which has been partially achieved, in particular portions of the 
country, with success, may surely be extended, with equal success, to the 
whole. The system has already been tried in several small towns, and 
found to be productive of the greatest benefits; so much so, that there can 
be little doubt but that those towns would much rather double the salaries 
of the police officers than lie deprived of their services. On the line of the 
Great North of England Railway there are several whose inliabitants con¬ 
sider that they owe the peace and safety which they enjoy solely to the 
appointment of an active police officer in each. Moreover, it has been found 
tliat vagrants almost invariably avoid these towns in their routes. The 
principle upon which the commissioners ground their system—> that of 
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centralisation •— will render these officers of much greater service to the 
country, from their being each members of one great and uniform whole. 
Notices of crimes and misdemeanors, with full descriptions of the persons 
of die supposed depredators, can thus be readily transmitted throughout the 
kingdom, so os almost to preclude the possibility of an escape. These scanty 
observations show that here there is no expatiating on the field of imagin¬ 
ation, that this is no new-fangled scheme wrought out from the region of 
conjecture, but one founded on that sure and infallible basis—well-established 
ex{)ericnce, followed up with the most cautious and mature deliberation^ 

It lias been suggested that the project under consideration will infringe 
.on the liberty of the subject, and be a curtailment of that political liberty 
and freedom which the people of England have so long enjoyed. Assuredly 
it would be but indiscreet, and very far from good policy on the part of any 
government in this our day, were it to put forth a measure which might 
reasonably be diought to encroach upon Uie sacredness of freedom’s 
glorious cause” in any shape. We think, however, no such presentiments 
need be entertained with regard to the one at present under consideration. 

Our liberty is ever liable to be assailed by two great counteracting 
powers — those of government and individuals, and which have ever been 
a mutual check upon each other; the encroachments of the one having 
a direct tendency to restrain, in some degree, the power of the other. In 
broaching, therefore, any plan of reformation calculated to affect the polity 
of this countiy, it should be nmdc manifest that the benefits to be gained 
on the one hand will supersede any objection which might suggest itself 
from the diminution of power or loss of liberty on the other. This 
general position can be fully established with reference to the present pro¬ 
ject; for, as far as the personal freedom of the subject is concerned, there is 
no question but that it will be materially protected and rendered much 
more secure than it has been hitherto: in comparison with which the 
imagined accumulation, of power dwindles down to a mere shadow. Nay, 
would not despotism itself be preferable to an all-prevailing sense of in¬ 
security ? 

But, at the same time, it cannot be expected that cultivated minds, and 
those who extend their views beyond their own personal and iimnediatc 
protection, will rest satisfied until every semblance of an approach towards 
tyranny, every encroachment upon their rights and liberties,.. however 
minute, shall have vanished from the scheme. To clear away, to the satis¬ 
faction of every reader, the few doubts which might thus arise on the subject, 
would necessarily occupy a larger space «in these p^es than our present 
object would warrant; wc shall, therefore,, only observe, that he should put 
into the counter-scale the securiCy which our personal freedom must derive 
from the project when carried into effect, and he will find it greatly to pre¬ 
ponderate: further, that the power imagined to accrue to those in whom 
the appointment of a constabulary force shall reside would be found to be 
of little avail, were any insurrection to arise from the excitement of tlie public 
mind or otherwise; as each officer of the establishment would be no more 
led to forsake his own private opinion, interest, or bias, on account of liis 
office, tlian any workman in a cotton factoiy would, under similar circum¬ 
stances, succumb to the will of his employer. History furnishes many 
instances to Ijiear out this assertion; but, even under the supposition that it 
is a false one, the power conferred, when the sketch of the Ueporthas been 
gone tbrougli, will be shown to be of but comparatively little import. 

The principle of centralisation — the leading feature in the system,—has 
in^some instances been rendered odious to the feelings of this country, frona 
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the necessity of its connecting with government a subordinate body of men 
who would be likely to become domineering and arbitrary, and from its 
tendency to sow seeds germinating on the establishment of a despotic rule. 
In others, and those by far the most luimerous, it has been hailed with 
almost universal approbation, and has conferred upon some of the institutions 
of this country benefits which need only to be slightly glanced at to be 
highly ^appreciated by every one. That which .appears to approach nearest 
in its internal formation to the proposed force is the excise-office. What 
confusion, disorder, and irregularity would have existed had the body of 
men forming this establishment been hitherto acting under no general rules, 
and had they been apportioned throughout the couiilry at random, and 
without regard to the different grades of officers which at present exist! 
One portion of the body would be acting under a more salutary scale of 
regulations than another, without any mo.ans of conveying the iniprovc(}' 
method to its adjacent district; whilst, having no immediate superiors to 
watch over and direct their movements, the greatest overbi'arnnco would be 
practised througli pique, and the utmost latitude be given to delinquents 
through partiality or favour. These are only a very few of the consequences 
which would ensue from the absence of this principle, and which would be 
equally applicable to some other of our comprehensive systems of m.aii.'igc- 
ment, as, for instance, the present administration of the poordaws, that 
admirable piece of machinery —the post-office, our courts of justice, tlie 
stamp-office, custom-house, &c. It is not witiun the province of this paper 
to indulge in any lengthened emcomimn on the grand outlines of these 
really admirable institutions, and we will therefore conclude this portion of 
the argument by recommending those who take any interest in the measure 
of a rural police to give tlicm their most serious attention. 

The question as to w'hether the {iresent constables arc sufficient for tlie 
conservation of the peace may be easily disposed of Generally speaking, 
tliey are wholly inadequcitc and unfit tor that purpose; and, ignorant and 
inert, neither know iior seek to know in what their actual duly consists. 
Indeed, this can hardly be a matter of surprise, when we consider that, in 
many instances, the office is only temporary, and that i^here is no inducement, 
by way of emolument or otherwise, to excite their activity. They are often 
induct by local connection^ and prejudices to excuse offenders, or to exer¬ 
cise oppression towards those of their neighbours who are the objects of 
their enmity, but more especially towards the poorer classes, who have fre¬ 
quently no means of redress. Some refuse to render any assistance unless 
remunerated for thc^services, wJiilst others, through timidity or fear, allege 
a multiplicity of excuses in the shape of illness, important business, and the 
like. Then the appointment is frequently conferred upon those who are 
incapable of great activity, from being far advanced in years; and it is well 
known that not only are they in many instances extremely difficult of access, 
but that in some townships an appointment never takes place. The office, 
again, is avoided as much as possible by farmers, and the more industrious 
class of labourers; consequently it falls the more frequently on the idle and 
dissipated. 

Blockstone thus speaks of them : — " They are armed with very large 
powers of arresting and imprisoning, of breaking open houses, and the like, 
of the extent of which powers, considering what manner of men are for the 
most part put into those offices, it is, perhaps, very well that they are gene¬ 
rally kept in ignorance.” The powers are certainly great, but not too 
great for the very nature of the office, unless when placed in bands where 
it is likely to be perverted; but 
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” Where ignorance is bliss 
Tjs folly to be wise ” 

ought not be applicable to any public officer who lias certain and definite 
duties to perform. 

'Die muleadininistration of parochial justice has long been considered a 
crying evil against the good government of this country; and, should this 
measure meet with the sanction of the legislature, it will only be one step 
towards the formation of what has ever been a great and manifold desider¬ 
atum, viz., a well-organised local or parochial government. The principle 
of governing by small communities, as tending towards the formation of a 
healthy sound government, though out of place here, is well worthy of 
the serious consideration of the legislature, and would be productive of the 
most incalculable advantages to this country. 

^ We will now proceed to give the chief recommendation from, the first 
report of the commissioners, and comment shortly upon the several clauses 
in their order. 

It is proposed 

** 1. That, as n primary remedy for tlic crils set forth,- a paid constabulary force should be 
train^, appointed, and urganiscil in the [iriiu-iplcs of inaiisigeincnt rccognisod by the Icgislo* 
lure in the apjiointiiicnt of the new luctropolitaii police force.” 

With regard to tliis regulation — the superiority of the management of 
the metropolitan force being generally admitted — few objections can 
reasonably be made, beyond the fact, that the exchange of intercourse which 
subsists between the superintendent, district-superintendent, inspectors, and 
Serjeants of tlie inetropoliuin police, cannot be made so immediately avail¬ 
able to that for the country. The distance which must necessarily separate 
tliem from each other will prevent that ready communication between the 
different grades of the officers of the establishment which tends so much 
to the well-ordering of the corps, and to the maintenance of that unanimity 
so indispensable to their efficient formation. This, however, appears to be 
rather a concomitant evil than an objection. 

‘‘ 11. That for this pur{x>sc on application in writing, under the hands and seals of a ma¬ 
jority of the justices assembled at any quarter sessions of the peace for the county, setting 
forth the insecurity of person and property, and the want of paid constables, the commia« 
sioners of police shall, with the approliation of the secretary of state for the home do* 
partment, direct the location of such constables and such officers os may, iipun examination 
by the said commissioners, be deemed adeejuute for the due protection of life or property 
within the county.” 

Here there is no power vested in the ivagistracy. ||They arc merely to 
inquire into the inefficiency of. the present conservimrs of the peace and 
re^mrt thereon; the commissioners undertaking to prescribe the number 
and condition of the officers to be appointed. It has been recommended 
that the appointment of. the officers should be with the guardians of the 
poor-law unions, as opposed to the commissioners and the magistracy. This 
would seem at the'outset a very plausibly and apparently popular plan, as 
tending to give {rreater and more general satisfaction; but it will ultimately 
be found, what indeed is generally admitted, that the lower orders are by 
far move jealous of those persons who are equal with, or only a remove 
above themselves, than they are of their more elevated superiors. The 
guardians, wo are pci-suaded, have already a qmiitiim sufficit of hminess upon 
their liands, independent of this perfectly extraneous duty; indeed it ap¬ 
pears to be totally incompatible with their office, and certainly inconsistent 
with their other duties. Tlicy would frequently be led to confer the wpoint- 
mept upon men whose capacities for the office would be lost sight of iii the 
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wish to gratify some personal feelings, or to provide a means of subsistence 
for those who have no other possibility of gaining a livelihood. Would it 
not be objectioncible, also, on siccount of the probability of their appointing 
such men merely as Avere resident within the limits of the union, in die stead 
of—what is certainly a desideratum — perfect strangers to the office ? Of 
course this last would apply with almost equal force to the appoiTitracnt 
being with the magistrates, as limiting it to tliose persons Avithin their district 
jurisdiction. 

It apiiears, therefore, to bo the safest and best method that the appoint¬ 
ment and ordering of the intended force should be entirely under the con¬ 
trol of the commissioners, magistrates, and siiperintendents of the police; 
they being also far more conversant witli criminal matters than the guard¬ 
ians of a poor-law union. 

" III. The force should be paid one fourth from the consoliduted fund, and .three fourtlis 
from the county nites^ as a part of the geiicral expenses of the whole country.*’ 

This clause has probably been more canvassed than any one in the list, 
inasmuch as it is that which comes nearest to the pocket. The suggestion 
which stands opposed to it is that the three fourths of the expense should 
be raised by a mte made in tlie particular districts where the services of the 
force are deemed requisite; and not that each district should be compelled 
to contribute indiscriminately, and towards the protection of other property 
th<an that Avitliin its own limits. Thai would be considered a harsh and iin- 
justifiable enactment which should compel a peaceable and thinly populated 
district to contribute towards the protection of a manufacturing anrl more 
thickly populated portion of the county, where crime is continually com¬ 
mittee!, and where wretchedness and vice abound. Many of the associations 
which have been formed for promoting the apprehension and prosecution of 
felons average two or three prosecutions each during the quarter; whilst 
others, equally alive to the offences cognisable within their district, scarcely 
average that number in «*is many years. Nor is there so much disparity be¬ 
tween the populations of each in point of numbers us to account for this 
variation in the amount of crime committed. What reason, then, can be 
assigned why the latter should partially delray tlio cxponsc^s of the former ? 
Certainly, as the proportion for each district would vary in accoi'dance with 
the forcc*roquired, the preference appears to be in fiivour of a rateable dis¬ 
trict contribution to that of a whole county, where the rate would be equalised 
throughout ^ 

'*1V. That the constables so appolntnl shall report tlicir proci'edings to the justices of 
tho peace of the quarter and petty sessions where they are stationed.” 

Here again has the objection most ridiculously been urged — the placing 
too much power with the magistracy; and it has been the cause of no little 
umbrage to many who are jealous .of the power already in the possession of 
thatbqdy; but those who are aware of the benefits derived to the country 
from their gratuitous exertions, and of their proper application of the power 
they possess, will not consider the present clause as one calculated to augment 
that power one iota. Nay, will it not ratlier be an addition to their already 
arduous duties? Were any other body of men of equal authority appointed 
to superintend the proceedings and r<^eive the reports of the force, in lieu 
of the magistrates, the requisite salaries for such appointments would sug¬ 
gest a mudi greater objection than tliat which arises from the fear of grant¬ 
ing too mneh power by the present arrangement 
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By a recent act* of the legislature, the magistrates, in cases of emergency 

_the very period when the fear arises of the power vested in them being 

perverted -—arc empowered to swear in all persona who are willing to act as 
special constables, in order to quell any violent proceedings which they have 
reason to think to be in contemplation. How, then, can the present measure 
in any way accelerate their power, when they have thus at command an 
unlimited number of assistants? Did the legislature grant them tliispower 
without sufficient deliberation ? Did the country ever apprehend any 
danger from it ? > No: the magistrates have ever possessed the confidence 
of country in all matters of a criminal nature, and there is scarcely an 
instance on record to show that it has been misplaced. 

Thr practicability of the police officers laying their reports before the 
magistrates at petty sessions has already been sufficiently put to the test, in 
those districts where a police officer has been appointed; and it has been 
found to answer every expectation. 

** V. Tliat tlic superintcmlents should be subject to dismissal upon the representation of 
the justices of the peace in quarter sessions; and that the serjoants and constables shall be 
subject to dismissal upon the representation of the justices of the peace in petty sessions.** 

It may be a matter of surprise to some wliy the appointment of the 
intended force should rest with the commissioners of police, whilst their 
dismisssil, as wc see by the present clause, is within the power of the 
magistrates. The intention w'ould appear to be to provide officers who can 
be exchanged from district to district at discretion, and who are perfect 
strangers to the people on the one hand, and, as tliey will lye continually 
acting under the directions of the magistrsitcs, to render tliem in some 
measure amenable to that body for their conduct on the other. 

Again, as to the power conferred on the magistracy. The office of high 
constable has been hold hitherto at tlie will of the magistrates' assembled at 
quarter sessions, and yet wc believe there is not a single instance on record 
to show that any of^iem have been dismissed, unless upon grounds per- 
fectly justifiable. 'I ne office is one of great antiquity; and history does not 
furnish us with an instance of their l^ing made the tools of any party, 
further Uian from what their own private interest or opinions suggested. 

The superintendents of police will be upon the same footing, though 
standing in rather an altered relation to the magistrates, in coiis^uence of 
their appointments not having been derived from that body. The power 
to be vested in the justices at petty sessions over tlie serjeants and con¬ 
stables will, for the same reason, be less than what they at present exercise 
over the petty constables; and as the ibrmer will,^ii all probability, in 
many instances, entirely supersede the necessity for the latter, this clause 
will eventually, instead of increasing, diminish their power in a much 
greater ratio than any other clause in the report is calculated to increase it. 

" VI. That the justices of the peace shall frame rules and regulations for the service of 
process and attendance at petty or quarter sessions of such force, which rules shall be sub¬ 
mitted to the sccretaiy of state, and if approved of by him shall lie binding.” 

This is a most salutary provision, and likely to prevent much irre^larity, 
as there oreuiaiiy local resources and advantages of which the commissioners 

* 5 & 0 Will. 4. c. 43. enacts^ “that in oO casei where it ihoald be made to appear to any two or 
more Justices of the peace, &e., upon the oath of any credible witness, that any tumult, riot, or 
felony, miffht be reasonably apprehended^ and such Justices should be of opinion- tfiat the ordinary 
offirera are not sufficient, tliey ore authorised to nominate and appoint so many as Hhey skasdd lAmt 
JUwul necessary fer the preservation of the public peace.** It tlien extends the power for the ap¬ 
pointment of special constables, given by 1 & 2 Will. 4b o. 41 ., viz. “that aU persons nOUng to act 
db siiceial constables riioU bo cap4Uo of being Bp^inted aod acting^**, 
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of police could not be aware, and which jivould, without this arrangement, 
have been entirely lok sight of. 

" VII. That the commissioners shall frame rules and regulations for the general manage¬ 
ment of the police, which rules shall, on the approbation of the secretary of stat^ be 
binding.** 

Somewhat of the same local information, so readily to be obtained by the 
metliod^recommended in the last clause, would, with all due deference to 
the commissioners, be to a certain extent iidvantagcous for the present one; 
as the magistrates, from their accurate knowledge of the country, and tlieir 
many years of experience, would be enabled to furnish numerous sug¬ 
gestions and advantages applicable to the present stiitc of the different 
portions of a county wliere they for the most part reside. To be sure, it 
must be admitted, that the superintendents, when appointed, will readily 
acquire a competent knowledge of the diiferent localities in the districts 
over which their jurisdiction 'may extend; but why not at once obtain that 
really practical information which may be had so readily ? 

• 

“ The tnuuod force which we propose is of little more than one constable to 2000 inha>- 
bitanta.” 

About tbo proper medium, were a iinifonn number re<|uisite tiirongbout 
the country, and each district requiring a similar state of protection; but, 
as this is far from being the cose, would it not be very desirable that inform¬ 
ation should be obtained of the relative position of the inhabitants in each 
district, many of whom in die agricultural counties arc so widely dissemi¬ 
nated, that in some cases it might be doubtful whether an officer to 1000 
would be deemed adequate ? And dicse districts, be it remembered, are 
amongst those where the attendance of die police is extremely requisite, 
being infested by diose travelling depredators who arc by far the most 
obnoxious to the iarnier. For here they can resort in perfect quietness, 
and free from molestation, at the same time extendiiig^heir ravages to die 
adjacent and more thickly populated districts, without danger of detection. 

Here wc have the limits of the power to arise from the appointment of 
die officers— 1 to 2000, or, as suggcsteil In a few remote instances, 1 to 
1000. This really insignificant proposition, when coupled with the impro¬ 
bability of its being swayed during the dme of any civil commotion by the 
will of the few, affords very strong grounds in ffivonr of the before-men¬ 
tioned supposition, that the liberty of the subject will be but little disturbed 
by the intended organised force. > 

Some difference of opinion lia^been expressed, as to whether it would be 
requisite to extend the force over diosc pordons *of the countiy which are 
purely of*an agricultural nature, it being thought an injustice to entail a 
considerable burden, in the way of expense, on the small farmers, who will 
have no proportionate return. This has already lioen almost endrely dis¬ 
sipated at the outset of these remarks; but^ in order somewhat further to 
elucidate diis trivial objection, we would offer a slight sketch of the most 
reprehensible characters and objects common to an agricultural population, 
and which may prove worthy of the attention of a superintendent to be ap¬ 
pointed for the more northern agricultural counties of England. 

The most prominent are those marauding hordes who, being furnished 
with horses and carts, have opportunities of plundering with impunity, and 
fecilides of escape denied to the mere strolling beggar. Journeying from 
market to market with covered carts, they plunder whenever an opportu¬ 
nity occurs ; and, having a ready concealment at hand, set detcctron at 
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defiance.* Some, by affecting ai^ outward pretension to merchandise, lull 
suspicion to rest; whilst others, of a bolder front, disdain to have recourse 
to any such artifice, and opeijly travel through the country with no apparent 
object in view. 

IVavelliiig colliers, sis they arc termed, arc also a continual prey upon 
the farmer, and in the very worst manner, turning a whole drove of asses 
and mules during the night into the best pasture they can meet with. 
Well may the farmer complain of the failure of his crops ! * 

There exists another set of pilferers, the extent of whose schemes and 
devices for plunder is confined to a most praiseworthy afid valuable class in 
an agricultural district — the unwary and open-hearted fanner of limited 
means. At the neighbouring market or fair, these swindlers, having a pre« 
possessing exterior, impose upon the honest simplicity of tlie farmer by 
assuming an air of kindness and generosity, and which seldom fails of en¬ 
snaring tliose wlibm they have singled out for their prey. 

Those autumnal visitors who reap a portion of the fruits of the harvest 
under the mask of a display of horsemanship—a distant grade from Astley’s 
—i arc'highly to be reprobated, inveigling, as they do, the lower orders into 
a trumpery lottery, tlie highest prize of which invariably goes to the party 
with whom the itinerants lodge, as a set-off against bed and board. Thus 
do they elicit from the poor reaper the hard earned wages which his in¬ 
dustry may have procured him, and at the only period when he has an op¬ 
portunity of adding to his little store, in order to provide against the 
inclemency of the winter season. Surely some method might be devised 
by the legislature whereby to arm the magistrates and police with sufficient 
power to suppress such pests of society as these. 

Lastly, in the small country towns and villages, there arc abandoned 
characters who obtain a livelihood by harbouring during the night all the 
characters above described, as well as every wandering beggar. We hsive 
known from twenty to thirty turn out in a morning from one of these 
wretched hovels. Here is a root which ought to be struck at, which tlie 
law does not reach, but which might gradually be removed by the adoption 
of the system we have been considering. 

We might run on with numerous other classes of delinquents, some 
moving about over the whole kingdom, having London as a sort of centre 
or head quarters; others shitionary in particular neighbourhoodsi; but the 
list would carry us beyond all reasonable limits. The above enumeration is 
confined to such as arc not generally known, and which do not appear to 
have been brought under the notice of tlie conimissionei*s. Turning to the 
report, we find various descriptions of vagrants described in detail, and 
upon the most authentic testimony. 

llie most^prontiiieiit body of delinquents in the rural districts, are 
vagrants, who appear, say the 'commissioners, to consist of two classes: 
first, the habitual depredators, house-breakers, horse-stealers, and common 
thieves ;* secondly! the vagrants, properly, so called, who seek alms as men¬ 
dicants. Tlie report gives extracts from the confessions of four depredator/^ 
of the migratory class, and one mendicant, setting forth in detail their pre¬ 
vious career of depredations, and the descriptions of their associates. As we 
have not room for a large portion of tlie evidence, we think it may be most 
interesting to the reader to give one of these stories entire. If it is not worked 

* One 6f this description was conTicted of dieep-stealing, at the last aesskmAibr the north riding 
of the county of York, and transported for tlie term of fifteen years. He travelled with an open 
oar^ but had a loaie cover coaceided under the seat to screen the he atolc. This q^ttoni 

he had earribd on to o'great extent throughout the last winter. 
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up so graphicsilly, it is at least as instructive and characteristic as the history 
of Jonathan Wild or Oliver Twist- It consists of short condensed notes of 
the confessions of a young thief, confined in Cold Bath Fields prison. 

A twelvemonth ago he and P were together in Cold Bath Fields, where they 
planned a thieving journey to Kidderminster. 

** They built a dog-cart, stole two dogs from Smithfield, bought hardware, brooms, Ac. 
at a shop near Farringdon-street, to the amount of I7jr. While they were purchasing the 
articles, t;^o companions stole tor them a dozen and half of hund-broonis from the door; 
they valued them at 5s,, making, as four were concerned, Ijr. 3t/, each ; — P— and H-— 
paid them 2s, 6d, They also took with them twenty sixpences and ten shillings bad money, 
which they concealed in a large false bottom of the cart. Thus equipped, H-r— with 5s,, 
P——— with 15f. 6d., they started off about twelve at noon, in the winter or end of autumn. 
At Wandsworth they sold a mat for Is, 4d. and a broom for 1 Id. They went on to Wim¬ 
bledon and called at a public-house, where they had a pint of beer, for which they gave a 
bad sixpence. The landlady served them, and then went into the inner bar and continued 
serving. The boy H—— reached round and took four silver salt-spoons, which were on 
a shelf; he would have taken the salt-ccllars, but was afraid they might soon be missed. 
They decamped, bought some bread and cheese, and hastenctl out of the town in about ten 
minutes after the robbery. At Kingston they went to a travellers’ house and sold the 
spoons to their landlord, who gave them board and lodging for the night and next day, with 
5«.forthebaigain. ' 

" They proceeded on thdr journey, and at about half-i^ast ten a coach passed them on 
the rood; a small trunk was fastened on behind the seat. P -- ran after the coach, 
climbed up, and cut it down. It contained a quantity of papers, and nothing else. They 
tore the papers into shreds, and, having destroyed the box, tney hid the pieces- This box 
was subs^uently advertised, and a rewanl of offered for the recovery- 

" At the next town (the Imy did not recollect the names of the places), about eleven or 
twelve miles from Kingston, they went to a public-house; it was market-day. H—— 
made cloth caps, and in the course of the evening he sold a dozen and a half, at U, Gd, each, 
to the countrymen in the tap-room. They stole a great coat which belonged to one of their 
customers, and hid it in the false bottom of their cart. There was a hue and cry for it; 
some suspected the boys, but the landlady said she could be answerable that the |)oor lads 
were innocent. Having proceeded next day on their route, they sold it to a passing couiitr}*- 
man'for 3s, H—— considers it to have been worth Is, 

** For three weeks they lived entirdy on the produce of what they sold, and ultimately 
arrived at Kidderminster. 

^ They put up for a short time at a travellers’ house. Houses of this kind arc in every 
town, pnee 3d. or 4d. a-night; they have a common kitdicn, where the trainpcrs cook and 
live. fP—^ confirmed wis, and* stated that the better sort pay 6d., and have the attend¬ 
ance of a girl to cook.) 

** At eveiy lodging-house on the road H-met plenty of trampers, and he did not sec 

one face that he hsd not seen at 8t. Giles's. They also rccogmsed him, and compared 
notes. Some were hawkers, some were going half-naked, some were ballad-singers, some 
* were going about with false letters, others as broken-down tradesmen, some as old soldiers, 
and some as'shipwrecked sailors; and every night they told each other of good houses. 
They all lived well, never ate any broken victuals, but had meat hreaktasts, good dinners, 
hot suppers, and fi^quently ended W going to bed very dnink. Not one sp*^nt less than 
3s, a-dw, many a great deal more, ^cy sometimes make 5s, and average 3s, 6d. per day ; 
some often get a sovereign where humanp people reside. (All this is confirmed by P—•) 

“ P—^ havine been employed at a carpebmanufacto^ before he came to London, went 

tofrisit his old fnends, and was soon able to introduce il-Every d^^^sc boys stole 

bolls of twine^ and string from this place. They doily went there to ||^E^^hatcvc^ they 
could lay their hands upon, and have brought out two and three dozen balls of a day in their 
great-coat pockets, finduig a ready market for their plunder in the rag-shops. The first lot 
they sold was worth about 1/., and they got Kb. 6d, for it. Thm' did notttspose of qpy stock- 
in-trade while in the town, but lived by plundering the manufactory anq picking pockets in 
the streets. Some of the property they pawned, some they sold to trunipers at the lodgii^- 
houses. 

** P-and H-— were very punctual in attendance at the churches, where they always 

robbed. They took three watches — one wsis pawned for I5s,, the other two for IL a^picce. 
p,._ ie very clever at ‘ casing a yokel of his watch.’ 

** They went to a fair about fifteen miles from Kidderminster, leaving thdr dogs and cart 
at a public-house about two miles from the scene. P-^—, who can play at * prick in the 
garter,’ soon got a mob, and soon found * betters.* He allowed them to win nearly all the 
money he had, and then won it l>ack with double interest, in the mean time H-y-—, who 
: never appeared to know P——, was very busy rillinc the farmers* pockets of their monay* 
- bogs. (He minutely described the bags as bemg to him a matter of great singularity.} He 
VOL. III. N N . 
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took eight bags in a short tifne, but the richc^st of the' eight contained only 15x.; he also 
took seven liaiidkcrchicfs. One of the party having lost a bet, applied to his ]Kickct, but 
missed his purse; a row ensued, every one felt his (mrkets ; the robbed and the swindled 

gave vent to their anger, and, having secured P--took him to a ])ond and ducked him. 

11—^ dccumped when the storm was brewing, ns he had all the bags and property ubout 
him. Tin's occurred at about four in the afternoon, and at almut nine P " - ■ , having con¬ 
cealed himself after his ducking, joined 11-at the publicf-housc, and off they set in thdr 

vehicle. 

** Tliey left the neighbourhood and shaped their course for London. On thegr jonrnqr 
back they entered a gentleman’s house, about half-]iast eight in the evening. It stood upon 
a hill, and was to let. They opened the kitchen-window, and rummaged all over the house 
for about an hour, taking away a great-coat, some glass decanters, and a hearth-nig. €)n 
arriving at the next town, which was about ten miles off (and they travelled in the night 
after this rohbcrv), they told the landlord they htul something to sell. His wife went out 
and returned shortly after w'ith a man, who bought the lot for 1/. 5«. 6d.; but 11—— 
remarked; ‘ The fellow swindled us, for the decanters were worth all the money, but we 
were glad to get rid of them at any price.’ At some distance from this town they came 
near a laii^ village, and saw several persons coming towards them, when P — —- put down 
the table ior the \ garter story.’ 11— began betting, and the people, when they came up, 
stopped to see the Am. Shortly tliey began to play, and H—- bc^n to thieve; at length 
they liccanie exasperated at their losses to I’—; H—had retreated, and, having 
packed away the property in the dog-cart, was moving off, when the storm broke out,'and 
P—~ again got into a scrape. He was severely thumped and beaten; H—— was aceused 
of being an accomplice, and they were both locked up in the cage till next clay, when the 

magistrates acquitted them, remarking that P-if guilty, had received punishment enough, 

and as for H—there was no charge against him. It remained a mystery amongst them 
what had become of the stolen property, for neither boy had been out of their sight, and 
yet nothing was found either on them or in the cart. They never suspected the false 
bottom. 

" About thirty miles they stopped a night at a public-house, and became friendly with 
some soldiers who were billeted at the house, being on a march with their regiment. While 
the soldiers were telling their adventures, tlic lioys stole 2/. from them. The next morning 
the alarm was given, and P— was again the scanc-goat. II— fled, and hid-tho purses 
here and there about the stable-grounds as quickly as possible; some he threw down the 
privy, and they were found by one of the soldiers. The landlady in this instance took part 
with the boys ; and, as no other person had been in the company, the soldiers, though there 
was no proof, had no alternative but to suspect the boys, or one of their own comrades: 
however, the boys got clear off. 

“ At a short distance (that is, about twenty miles) from London, tliey stopped at a gen¬ 
tleman’s house to hawk some things, and, while the servsfnt went upstairs with some hearth- 
brooms, P— slipped into the parlour and brought out a watch and a silver egg-stand. 
The servant bonmt about 5f. worth of things on her return, and they made the best of 
their way from the premises. In five days after they were in London, having added to 
their plunder from the gentleman’s house a pair of silver salt-cellars, which they stole from 
a public-house-where they slept. This plunder they brought to London. The silver was 
Bold for 3«. Ck/. the ounce; the watch for Ifi/.”— Report^ p. 43. et seq. 8th edit. 

Tlie following classification of these predatory vagrants taken from the 
confession of an experienced vagrant, may be found not only very curious and 
amusing, but extremely useful. The man alluded to described the various 
.classes as fc 


as f^ Qvys 
MeiiWab 


" IbL Meiflli|B|P about the country almost naked, be^ng clothes or food. They get about 
3s. B^day. ThcylSve good clothes at their lodging-house, and travel in them from town to 
town, if there arc not many houses in the way. Before they enter the town, they take them 
as V(pll as thd|koes and stockings, put on ^’eir Guernsey jackets, send the bundle and 
the woman forw^jfio the lodging-house, and commence hewing at the first house they 
TOme to. Knows a man who was recently clad from h^ to foot in new clothes at a simp 
in Billcricay, by the son of the rector in a neighbouring village, all of which clothes, in¬ 
cluding bat, shoes, and stockings, he sold about half an hour aftenrards, by auction, in the 
tep-room of a low public-house, to his eompanions, and they all got drunk together with the 
' proceeds. These fellows olways sell a mft of clothes. 

** 2d. Men who arc ring-dronpers. Travelling tinkers make sham gold rings out of old 
brass buttons. H—— D— is a noted fellowat this work; his wife and mother go widi 
him and tlrop the rings. They live in St. Giles’s, and travel for a month or two. They 
aometimes Qiake 2(k. or 25f • apday. 

^^^3d. Fellows who go round to diflerent houses, stating Actr master’s stock of rags has 
AijM burnt, or tfnt a sudden supply is wanted, and that they are sent forward to collect 
tbexa. The rags ore called for, and one A^ow inarches off with the bundle, leaving one br 
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more talking with the housewife, who is gravely cavilling nliout the price, and as gravclv in* 
formed that the master is coming round, and they leave some private mark on the iioor* 
post, which they say is the sign to indicate to him the quantity and quality taken, and the 
amount to p^; so they waik ofi^ and ‘never tip her any thing.’ The rags are carricil to 
the keeper of a rag-shop, who gives quires of paper in exchange, which they cariy round to 
small villas, and sell to small shopkeepers, or at farm-houses. All rag-shops ‘ stand fence 
for anything,’ and buy any stolen property, or metal, from iron hoops to gold rings. 

“ 4tli. A set of fellows who gp about m decent apparel, leaving small printed handbills at 
cottages gnd farm-liouscs, wherein arc set forth the wonderful cures of all sorts of ailments 
effected by medicine which they sell. The following day these bills arc called for, and the 
credulous people buy small phials of this nostrum, at various prices, from ten shillings to 
sixpence, according to the tact of the begw and the folly of tho party. The mixture ia 

only a decoction of any herb or nibbish mat may be at hand, lie (ts- ) was told by 

one of this class that he had just sold a bottle of ' stuff’ to a poor woman who lived in a 
cottage on Warlcy Common, Essex, and who had been long ailing. She gave ten shillings 
for it, and it was only salt and water, some tea, and colourctrgrcen with nettle tops. These 
follows obtain more money than any other class of impostors, sometimes as much as 2A 
»>wcek, and they seldom go to London. 

“5th. Men who travel aliout tlie country in shablty-gentccl attire, stating that'they had been 
well off formerly, hut are reduced by recent misfortune. Some arc humt-out fanners or 
shopkeepers ; some first-class workmen out of work, owing to the bankruptcy of their em¬ 
ployers ; some captains, who have just lost their ships upon the coast. This story is always 
used after a heavy gale of wind. Some carry bc^ing-letters, which are written for them, 
price U. This is very profitable, if well uianagecir The ' Lady Buuntifub’ arc great sup¬ 
porters of these fellows. 

“ 6th. Fortune-tellers. Many women, when tramping with the men, ilrcss themselves 
like gipsies, and contrive to get a tolerable daily booty, at least 3s, or 4fS, a-day. 

“ 7th. TVampers who have nothing to sell, hut manage to live merely by begging. 

“ 8th. Thieves—‘ prigs ’ — geiiemlly go in couples; walk into a country slioi), where thcro 
is an old woman and a candle ; buy something, drop a sixpence; get the old lacly to bring tho 
candle round to look for it, while the other follow is filling his pockets with whatever he can 
lay his hands upon. 

“9th. Match-sellers. 10th. Ballad-singers. 

“ llth. Fellows who boil up fat and a little soap over night, run it out in a cloth, and 
next morning cut it up like cakes of Windsor soap. It’s all bad, hut' tficy drive a good 
trade. 

“ 13th. Fellows who go from house to house stating that they live in some neighbouring 
town, and ask for “ unihrcltas to mend.” An active fellow in this line will make a clciin 
sweep of all the umbrellas in a village before dinner. These umbrellas are produced in the 
London market on wet days and du^y evenings. 

“ 13th. A Jew seldom thieves, but is worse than a thief; he encourages others to thieve. 
In every town there is a Jew, cither resident or tramping ; sure to be a Jew within forty- 
eight hours in the town, somehow oir other. If a robbery is effected, the property is hid till 
a Jew is found, and a bargain is thoii made.’’* — Repoi% p. 61 . et seq. 8th edit. 

* Notwithstanding the attention that has been devoted during the last thirty or forty yedn iii 
this country to that Important branch of legislation, the suppression of offhnccs against property, 
it docs not appear that we are at this moment much In advance of our ancestors. Sir John Fielding 
published a very curious work about the mid4lc of the lost century, in reforenco to the penal laws 
of tlic metropolis, in which ho described very circumstantially the various kinds of thefts and cheats 
to which the unwiuy public were then exposed, and by which, it would seem, tiiat vagrancy and 
delincpienoy in that day presented pretty nearly the same eliamcteristics they ejihfi|b|||||r. The work, 
to which we allude was partly compiled from tho manuscripts of Sir John^^^^^H brother, tho 
celebrated Henry Fielding, who had investigated the whole subject with which in 

another form he brought to bear so successfully upon the habits and manm^^r society. • One 
section of the volume, entitled “ Cautions to Shopkeepers and Tradesmej^Htgenerri,** oontaina 
an account of the different classes of petty rogues that then infested th^^Kopolis and other 
planes; and one or two extracts iVom it will enow that the whole system C^^Hleigone narcely 
any perceptible ‘modification. We fiuicy we can trace the hand of Henry FidRIg In the following 
■keteh of the ring-droppers:— 

” Tlie next class are those who find a paper ftiU of gold rings, whirii they take care to pidt up 
in the sight of a proper object, whose ppinion they ask. This set appear very mean, whidi ipvca 
them an opportunity of saying they had rather fouM a good piece of bread uid cheese, for that ho 
had not broke his fast for a whole day; then wishes the gentleman would give him something te 
them, that ho might buy himself a pair of shoes, a coat, &c. The cull immediately bitesy and 
thinking to make a cheap purchase of an ignorant fellow, gives him 20. for four or five brass ring! 
wasli^ over. Or, what is more frequent, and yet more successful, is the picking up of a sliillmg 
or a haU-erown before the face of a countryman, whose opinion of it is immediately asked^ whctiiefr 
it be silver or noi, and he ia invited to share the finder's good luck in a glass of wine or a pot oC 

N N 2 ^ 
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The following jmssagc will give an idea of the character of the depreda¬ 
tors who are resident in and infest particular neighbourhoods. The answers 
from the city of Lincoln statej tliat 

** * ft woiilri be difficult to ^ve their numbers with any thing like accumc^. They are 
princi|)ally poachers, who make no disguise of their vocation, but proceed on their excur- 
8'ons, with their snap dogs at their heelSp in tlie afternoon, before dark, and bring home their 
game? ill the light of the morning.' 

** Tt is stated that in the borough of Ludlow there are many such characters: 

" * Perhaps forty in number, idle and drunk, who each keep a dog : no visible means of 
obtaining a livelihood.' 

It is also stated that in the borough of Chesterfield — , 

“ ‘ There are many ^ the number cannot be stated: their habits arc to pi^l about the 
borough and immediate adjacent villages, under pretext of begging or seeking work, hut 
whose real objects are to look at the premises where they caU, to see what booty can be 
g{uned by plunder at night.’ 

“ 111 answer to the inquiry as to the cause of the impunity of such characters, the author* 
ities of the borough of Devizes answer—^ 

**' To no otbbr cause than that they follow these practices in the adjacent country, and 
in places beyond the observation of the constables on their parade duty.' 

A communication Ihim the liorough of Maidstone sets forth that there are* 

” ^ Many bad chanu'ters living in the town, who support themselves by committing depre¬ 
dations in the neighbouring villages. An cfiectivc rural police would put an end to such 
a practice, and the characters in question would then be soon reduced to the necessity of 
cither leaving the town or maintaining themselves by work.'" — p. 25. 8th edit. 

There is no redress against these grievances to be luad at the hands of 
the constables. Sometimes, as in the case of a man who committed murder 
at midnight *, the constable refuses to get up from his bed, though repeat¬ 
edly and urgently called upon. Sometimes, in case of beer-shop disturb¬ 
ances, or general riot, this functionary says, Nay, I imin gang out at way 
for 1 ’in constable.” f Sometimes, on being told that the body of a dead 
man lias beem found, he answers, Yes, 1 saw him dead there three hours 
tlgo, but 1 have had trouble enough in finding one dead man :1’ll be 
— if 1 ever find another.’’^ 

The following case also affords a striking exemplification of the total 
inefliciency of the present constabulary force: — 

" Some time ago, at between three and four in the morning, a farmer on the Mendip 
Hc^hts went into a field to attend his sheep, and after being a short time there, he per¬ 
ceived two men going into the field, and putting a halter on a horse's heatl, moiintiiig it, 
and riding out on the high road. He immediately mounted his horse, and followed the 
men to a public-house, where he saw them stop. He rode us fast as he could to the public- 
house ; the men were then in the act of drinking beer. He told the man at the piiblic- 


ale. Tlio harmless countryman, pleased at such an^ Invitation in a strange place, is carried to an 
olchousc, where the.sharper's friends are waiting for him, and where betting or playing at cards is 
soon proposed, and the countryman most surely tricked out of all his money, watc^ and every 
filing va]tiabk|||||Au about him.*' 

He next of sharpers who liang about the inns, and Intercept the porters who are 

sent with boflpj^^ipcels, first learning the address to wliicli they arc sent, and then meeting 
them on the house as if they were waiting for the goods. In onler to give a greater 

appearance of frd||||k the business, the sharper, says Fielding, •‘abuses the porter for bis delay, 
damns hem, and he was just coming for it^tliat he hod a great mind to give him nothing ; 

the porter asks fHpn, the gambler pays him, and takes iMKssessioii of the goods, with which he 
decamps the instawUie porter's back is turndL” We have also^ in this cufemus work, a very full 
account of the c1a» who contrive to take fine houses by stratagem, and even to get possession of 
CBtates^ and run in debt with tmdeiqieople, by assuming fidse names, and making a great di^lay; 
a class which, in the present day, has lost nothing of its lustre. Others assume the calling of 
eoid merchants, and in tliat character apply to some trailcsmcn to bay goods^ telling him that he is 
out of cadi, and that if he chooses, he wUl pay him in coals, with wliich ^ is oveitsoekcd; the 
tradesman approving, the sharper goes down to some wbaif and orders a chaldron or two of 
mis to bo delivered at the tradesman's house for his use. lliis description of cheat Fielding 
wignates as the gambler wiio attacks the understanding. But we bavc not room to illustiate 
these oncient ipgticrles any fiirthcr. 

‘ '^46. I Ibid. *5129- 
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house, who was a constable, that there were two suspicious people in his house, who h^ 
taken a horse out of * Famicr.8o-and-so’s field, and that he ought to detain them. The 
man said, ‘ 1 cannot do it, I have something else to attend to ; I have my brewing to attend 
to to*day; somebody else must do it.’ Tlie'fsirmcr remonstruted. He said he could not 
do any thing in it. The men left the house, and the farmer followed them to another pu^ 
lie-house mmesr on. The excuse that the man made there was, that he had his cattle 
going to the fair, and that he could not give up his time; that he was not suflicicuUy 
encouraged, or something of that sort. The farmer, determined not to lose sight of the 
men, moigited his horse again, and followed them, when they were detained at length by a 
police oQcer and another man.” — Eighth Etport, p. 197. 

In providing a remedy for these great and pressing evils, it Jippears to us 
dial the great difficulty is to obuiiii the advantages of a trained and 
organised constabulary, that sliall be available .at whatever point it is most 
wanted at any particular time on any extraordinary eiiiergeiicy, and shall 
be in constant readiness to act at all points,, at all times, on ordinary occa¬ 
sions, and at the same time not to lose the advantages, whatever they are, 
of the superintendence of the local authorities, llic former is now rendered 
absolutely necessary by the facilities which civilisation, with its con¬ 
comitants, has given to the thieves, of moving silently sind rajiidly from one 
part of the kingdom to another, however distant. The latter is absolutely 
necessary too; for the English people are jealous, and justly so, ot any 
interference with their management of their own affairs. We say justly so; 
for from their ancient habits of managing their own affairs, that is their 
local affairs, liavc arisen many of the benefits they enjoy as a nation. ^ U he 
commissioners appear to us to have met the difficulty w'itli great skill iii the 
following recommendation. On account of tlic acknowledged necessity,** 
they say, ^*of obtaining menfromatrained force, unconnecU‘d with the districts, 
and of changing them from time to time, as well as of reducing the numbers 
within any district, wc propose that the a|)pointment should bo with the 
commissioners of police, and that the magistrates should bo investi.*d witli 
the control of the appointinent, by the dismissal of tlic constables, or the 
removal of the chief officers appointed.” * The commissioners do not 
recommend the immediate, absolute, and general adoption of their proposed 
plan. They propose lliat the adoption of their plan should be gradual and 
voluntary. Gradiuil it must necessarily be in order to be efficient; for, 
as they remark, in die organisation of a rural or provincial <-onstal)ulary 
force, time would be required for the arrangermmt ot the force in tlie 
several divisions, for the selection of stations, and for the adaptation of at¬ 
tendances on the magistrates at the petty or quarter sessions, for pro¬ 
viding the performance of such miscellaneous services as those we^ have 
described, and for other arrangements which involve much consideration of 
details. Voluntary it may be, and yet soon become very general, imt 
universal, tliroughout the country. They state, in the cmyjse of llieir 
report, that applications have been made from nearly 
exterior of the boundary of the metropolitan police, to l^HncIuded withiji 
it. They think there is no reason to doubt the generai and voluntary 
extension of this desire in favour of a force expressly orgM^d to meet the 
wants and conveniences of the rural or provincial disli’iOT, aided by the 
contribution of a portion of the expense. 

The following is a recapitulation of some of the chief conclusions set forth 
in the report: — 

•• I. Having, with a wew to judge of the extent of any requisite remedy by means of a 
paid constabulary force, made a general investigation as well as to the state of crime as to 
the present state of the unpaid constabularys we; find in respect to the state of crime —• 


• § 280 . 
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** 1. That the public information lu to the number of crimea Committed, inferred from the 
extent of crimes Judicially pursued and punishedi is widely erroncoua. ( § 1. 2, S, 4.) 

** 2. That there is an uvemge of upwards of 100,000 commitments annually to the g^ls 
of the alile-bodied |xipulation of England and Wales for criininai offences* (§ 12.) 

** 3* That there are from U^OOO to 20,000 persons constandy in the cr^inal gaols, of 
which iminbcr a large proportion are persons known as* living wholly habitual depredation; 
and from inquiries made in a large number of the individum cases of prisoners confined for 
thefts in these gaols, wc find that on the average such prisoners in the rumi districts, where 
there is no trained constabular}', have bceu at large living -by deiiredation durinir average 
periods upwards of five years; and that the criminal prisoners in the gaols in the towns, 
where there is a paid and trained force, have not been able to pursue their depredadons 
more than half that time. But that nevertheless, in cither districts, ivisoners are liberated 
with the prospect and the temptation of a career of unknown but long duration for the 
future, before i^rmanent removal by process of law or by natural causes. (} 10, 11.) 

4. That with rcludon to the particular crimes committed by sucli habitual depredators, 
no information is possessed by the uujiaid constables. (} 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6.) 

5. That it results from a special investigadon of the habits of the classes of habitual 
<lepredators ; that a large proportion of them are migratory; that they migrate from town 
U> town, and from the towns where they harlKuir, and where there are distinct houses maiiw 
tained for their accommodation 33, 36, 37, 38, 3!>), they issue forth and commit dqire- 
dations upon the surrounding rjiral districts, the metropolis being the chief centre from 
which they migrate; and that they harbour in proiincial towns in proportion to their mag¬ 
nitude, and in proportion to the facilities for plunder, or to the absence of protection in the 
surrounding districts. (19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. 23, 26, 27, 28, 29, 20, 31, 32. 33, 34.) 

** 6. That, judging from |uirticular cases in which we have made inquiries, a large pro¬ 
portion, if not always the majority, of prisoners in the county gaols, for offences committed 
within the riind districts, are persons who have migrated from the towns to the rural dis¬ 
tricts. (J 24.) 

“ 7. That from the impunity enjoyed by the classes of depredators, migrant or resident, 
property is rendtsred^ insecure ; in some places so much so on the part of the labouring 
classes as greatly to impair the value of property to them, and their motives to industry and 
J’rugality. 31. 43.) 

** 8. That in the rural districts agricultural produce is subjected to extensive depredation, 
which often interferes with the most advantageous course of production. (^41,42,43.146, 
147, I4H. 207.) 

9. That a large proportion of the highways are left without any protection whatsoever 
from any constabulary or other civil force. ($31.) 

“ 10. That on the highways of a large part of the country commercial travellers and 
strangers w’ho travel singly, otherwise than by public conveyances, and carry money about 
them, abstain from travcUing after dark, from fear of robbery and violence ; and that farmers 
return from market in coinimny, from the like fear, after dork. ($ 31. 207.) 

^ That the products of commercial industry in trmuUu on the highways being almost 
entirely without protection from any civil force, arc subject to extensive and systematic 
depredation. (§ 52, 33. 55, 56.) 

**12. That in the absence of due protection, property carried by sea in ships which are 
wrecked on tliose parts of the coast where shipwrecks occasionally or frequently occur, is 
siilijcct to extensive btdntual depredation, and file is endangered or lost under circumstances 
of barbarity disgraceful to a civilised nation. ($ 38, 39, 60, 01.) 

III, I. That the free investment of capital and employiiiciit of labourers, and the progress 
of manufacturing industry arc impelled and endi^ngerou, and combinations carricit on by 
violent and unlawful means; tliat murder has been resorted to; and that threats of mm^cr, 
and arson, ai^||||MMnal violence arc resorted to by such combiners as means to effect their 
objects. ($ eXUrnUU, 73, 76, 77, 78. 80, 81, 82, 83,84. 86.) 

2. That for tnwprcventimi of the disturbances pcculW to such districts, as well as for 
the prevention of the more ordinary breaches of the peace, amidst the new and increasing 
population, no otiMAelficient force than a military force is provided. ( $ 86. 88, 89, 90. 07. 
130, 13i,) 

3, That such force is inad^uatc for the purpose of the prevention of disorders; and 
^at from the reluctance which is felt in having recourse to it for the purpose of repression, 
it is rarely used until considerable evil has been occasioned. 

** 6. That ill consequence of the extensive dereliction of the constitutional principles of 
penal administration, self-|irotection is extensively resorted to by private individuals sepa¬ 
rately, as well as by individuals assodatiug tog^her for mutual protection. ($117,118. 
122, 123.) 

• upwards of 300 private or voluntary associations for self-protection 

in different parts of the country, by the jiaymcnt of rewards for the apprcliensioii of felons 
aim the expenses of their prosecution, independently of a large number of associations for 
&cil-p:otection by snbicription for the mai|tenance of private watchmen, and of other 
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private asBodations for the removal of various evils, such as the suppression of vi^aticy and 
mendicancy, which it is the business of the government to prevent or repress.” {j 118.) — 
Report, p. 343. ct seq. 

In conclusion^ therefore^ the commissioners propose: 

L That as a primary remedy for the evils set forth, a paid constabulary force should be 
trained, npimintca, and organised on the principles of management recognised by the legis¬ 
lature in tne appointment of the new Metropolitan Police force. 

" II;P That tor this purpose on application in writing, under the hands and seals of a ma¬ 
jority of tlic justices assembled at any c|uartcc sessions of the peace for the county, setting 
forth the insecurity of pemon and propeity, and the want of paid constables, the commis¬ 
sioners of police shall, with the approbation of the secretary of state for the home depart¬ 
ment, direct the location of such constables and sucli officers as may, upon examination by 
the stiid commissioners, be deemed adequate for the due protection of life or property within 
Che county. 

** 111. The force shall be paid one fourth from the Consolidated Fund and three fourths 
from the county rates, as a part of the general expenses of the whole county. 

** IV. That the constables so appointed shall report their [iroccediugs to the justices of 
the peace of the quarter and petty sessions where they are st&tioneil. 

** V. That the supeAitenuents shall be subject to dismissal upon the representatipn of 
the justices of the' {icacc in quarter sesrions, and that the scijcauts and constables sliidl be 
subject to dismissal upon the representation of the justices of the peace in petty sessions. 

** VI. That the justices of the peace shall frame rules and regulations for the service of 
process and attendance at petty or cp^cr sessions of such force, which rules shall be sub¬ 
mitted to the secretary of states and, if approved by him, shall be binding. 

" Vll. That the commissioners shall frame rules and regulations for the general manage¬ 
ment of the police, which rules shall, on the approbatioa of the secretory of state, be 
binding. 

" § 298. The principles embodied in our recommendations being based on extensive ex¬ 
perience, we feci confident that, however they may for a time be impeded by adverse inte¬ 
rests, those interests and the prejudices engendered by them will yield before the light of 
future experience, which will lead to the ultimate adoption of measures on the principles of 
those we propose. If one uniform and trained force be efficiently directed to tlic pre¬ 
vention or repression of crime, we cannot doubt of success. 

§ 299. Wc can find no solid grounds for the su|jposition often entertained, that a large 
amount of crime is a necessary evil incident to the present condition of society, and that 
the most ignorant and base of the community may defeat the exertions of a well-appointed 
agency instituted for the repression of their crimes. 

** § 300. The ap|K>intment of a proper force for the prevention or repression of crimes 
has sometimes been viewc«l with apprehension, on the supposition that such a force might 
be used to impair the political liberty of the subject. 

if we were to admit that a diminution, instead of an increase of the political liberty of 
the subject, were the probable consequence of the estsiblishmciit of an efficient constabulary 
force,‘wc should nevertheless be prepared to show that the evils we have found in exist¬ 
ence in A>inc districts, and the abject subjection of the population to fears which mm be 
termed a state of slavery, which the objectors would endure from a groundless fear of the 
loss'of lilierty, form a condition much worse in all respects than any condition tliat could be 
iimioscd by any government that could exist in the present state of society in this coimtry. 
IVe do not behove that in this coiintr/any government could possibly exist, which subjected 
the people to domiciliary attacks, an(Lto liave their houses broken open and plundered, aud 
tlieir livQS endangered at night, or which caused a large proportion of the population to 
abstain from travelling singly after dark, for fear of being put in dunger^of their lives, mid 
stripped of their property by armed men, — whicli allowed its iigcnlil td pillage or maltreat 
tile uiifortiiiiatc people wrecked on the coasts, or which generally iiiflictcil such evils as arc 
now inflicted by upwards of 40,000 thieves, robbers, or marauding hordes of various de¬ 
scriptions, agaiiiat whom the honest in gliiiost every part of the countr}*. have bqeii driven to 
associate for self-defence. Neither do we see any motives which could induce any govern- 
iiiCDt in these times to impose political restraints so oppressive or so mischievous on any 
industrious community as we find imposed by ilh'gal means on the manufacturing popula¬ 
tion of the city of Norwich and other parts of the kingdom; nor do we believe that by any 
form of the abuse of the powers of a government, it coiilil use any such agency os secret 
coinlldttecs liave employed in the iiumufucturiiig districts to coerce the honest and indus¬ 
trious, but peaceable, to purposes iifurious to them, by actual iiiunler or the fear of life or 
nvaiining, or the tlircats of such fire and pillage as were displayed iii the burning of the city 
of Bristol. — Ift'pnrf, p. 3.50. i’t scq. * • ^ 
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The Deluge: a in Twelve Scenes. By John Edmund Reade, Author of 

Italy/’ Ac. London: Saunders A Otley, 1839. 

T'ra CipollUf and o^icr Poems. By Sir John Hanmer, Bart. London: Moxon, 

1839.. 

ProtJtafiasia: and other Poems. By Thomas Wade. London: Miller, 1839. 

Songs and Poems : in Three Parts. By Thomas Tod Stoddart, Esq., Author of 

the Death Wake/' Ac. Edinburgh: Blackwood A Sons, 1839. 

I need not tell you,’’ said Mr. Milnes, in a speech at the Anniversary 
Dinner of the Literary Fund last month, upon the occasion of his health 
being proposed in connection with the Poets of England — ‘*1 need not tell 
you what Poetry is; you all know what it is as well as i could tell you. It 
is the grandest and the simplest of all forms of literature. Poetry is 
the highest tree in the forest, and the smallest flower/’ Parliament and 
politics have not yet spoiled Mr. Milnes; and, although we do not much 
relish this comparison of poetry willi a tall tree and a small flower, because 
it brings with it odd associations of certain arborical and floral curiosities 
tliat occasionally glare upon us in places where neither trees nor flowers 
liavc any business to be found, still there is a pitli of profound truth in the 
passage, which, making due allowances for the tournure of an after-dinner 
speech, cannot he too strongly commended to the private thoughts of the 
great multitude, who have a vague notion tliat poetry is a mystery. 

Truly has Mr. Milnes said, that they know as much about it as he could 
tell them. He could do no more, at best, than interpret emotions that are 
common to all mankind. He might find language for the thoughts and 
feelings; but the thoughts and feelings were tliere, whether he put them into 
words, or let them lie in darkness like the uncrystallized* carbon. The 
mountains, and the forests, and the waters, and all sights and sounds of' 
created tilings, arc full of poetry, from die remote stars sleeping in the 
pavilions of the clouds to die flowers in the depths of the invisible caverns of 
the sea; and all mch understand this glorious poetry of nature in the degree 
of their individual sensibility, and according to the intensity of the circum¬ 
stances by which that sensibility is influenced. To suppose that there is some¬ 
thing in poetry which requires a philosophical or critical exposition, which is 
beyond or above the comprehension of dio millions, something which can¬ 
not be felt until it is explained, is to mistake false enthusiasm for true — the 
pretence and finesse of Imitation for Art itself. Of a verity Poetry is as 
intelligible as light: if it be not intelligible, the defect is in the faculties of 
die poet, and not in the discernment of his audience. 

Need wc guaid ourselves against being suspected of confounding Poetry 
and Metre — the Spirit and the Forms of Poetry? We believe the dis¬ 
tinction is thoroughly understood by every body, if not in its strict elemen¬ 
tary definitions, at least in its essential dilFcrences, and this is all that is wanted 
to keep poetry alive in the world os long as the world lasts. The various 
modes of poetry are adapted—as modes—to various classes of etlucated intel¬ 
ligence ; and die epic, the lyric, the dramatic, and the pastoral, have^ach 
their fitting public. But whatever is good in diem all — whatever has a 
relish of nature and of love in it — those litrie gleams of universal truth 
that grow up into household words and familiar types of every-day sensa¬ 
tion's, T'f piWlical experiences, and of the caprices that flit across the ima- 
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gination between dreams and realities — those incidental fractions of verses 
which are by far the most profound parts of poetry, because they are the 
closest to our sympathies — these arc understood by masses of men to whom 
the^ mechanism of measures is a sealed enigma. There is no truth more 
entirely true than this, that the final test of poetry is the recognition, by 
general suffrage, of its fidelity to tlie nature it refliHSts. llie best poetry is 
the most popular — although popularity is somctiines, for different reasons, 
slow of^progress, and sometimes transitory and capricious. 

When people say they have “ no taste for poetry,” they really mean that, 
they do not enjoy all kinds of verse they happen to meet; or that being 
satra and sickened by verbal processions and imagerial draperies, they do 
not care to go in search of poetry through similar tracks. Now it would 
help to increase the believers in the religion of poetry, if it could be shown 
to these self-doubters that they arc all the time as much in love with it as 
their neighbours who make such an exhibition of their zeal, and such a fuss 
about the ceremonials of their faith. The people who do not read books of 
poetry, and who .sincerely dislike such books (because they have never 
found any thing iu tliose tlicy have read to touch them), are nevertheless 
moved by a thousand influences that arc essentially poetical, but of the ex¬ 
istence or operations of whicli they have lived all their lives utterly un¬ 
conscious ! Are not these non-conductors of metrical lightnings sometimes 
fond of gardens, or of angling, or of racing, or of children, or of boating, or 
of long walks in tlie country, or of drawing, or of music, or of some one or 
some dozen other delights that fill up their spiritual being with exquisite 
sensations and escapes of happiness from the crush and turmoil of prosaic 
existence ? Every one of these vents, out of which the spirit flutters into 
enjoyment, are entrances to the regions of poetry. The solitary angler who 
labours up a mountain stream, fishing, as a true angler ought to do, against 
the current, with the trees around him, and the clouds sailing ovenicad, 
and the low winds whispering in the reeds, and the multitudinous music of 
the birds and the waters occupying his ears with delicious murmurs, has 
that faculty of rapture in him which is the congenial recipient of poetry. 
The pleasure he finals is a pleasure he would be incapable of feeling had he 
no relish for poetry: die poetry enters his soul, subdues his turbulent pas¬ 
sions, and spreads its religious calm over his whole nature. He is silent in 
the tangled solitude — he has no mind to break the stillness voiced with 
floating harmonies; and that tacit surrender of his spirit to the impres¬ 
sions of the scene is die effect of that very agency which he finds no 
communion with in books. Lifp is full of poetry — throughout all its 
affections, its distant points of ^similitude and agreement, its picturesque 
aspects, its mental associations, and that inner world of unspoken hopes, 
frustrated aspirations, unrequited tenderness, blighted or unrewarded love, 
griefs, regrets, projects, fancies, which arc perpetually in action beneath 
the surface, welling up like springs in the centre of the earth, hidden but 
resdess, supplying a principle of hfe which at once stimulates and wastes 
its energies. Who has. not felt some of these struggles and fictions of the 
heart and the imagination ? Who has not been conscious of the exag^ra- 
tions of passion, the delusions, disappointments, and chaos of volition 
without power, of whole dramas of sentiment begun and ended like a reverie 
in the chambers of the brain ? Depend upon it, every man living is ca¬ 
pable of poetry; and, which is something more to die purpose, no man can 
help himself. He cannot, if he would, extricate himself from its enchant¬ 
ments. The spell is in the air, and he breathes it from morning till night 

But poetry as an Art is not diis poetry of which we have been speaking, 
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but a mighty agent to give it an intelligible sIiap^~to reduce it to harmo¬ 
nious ouuincs, and inform it with a universal language. This is the poetry 
of books, and whenever it is not as clear as the pellucid diamond it is 
naugliL Now, for the ultimate end in view, it is perfectly immaterial 
whetlier tin's is done in prose or verse; but as the world has agreed that it 
is best done in verse* for the sake of the play of fancy which that form 
peculiarly admits of (a sort of game of romps of tlie imagination through 
bars and wickets), so it is ordinarily understood that poetry coAes out 
upon us in this mode and fashion of versification. Verse once adopted^ 
tliere is no end of its fantastic varieties — the modifications being, as all the 
world knows, innumerable throughout past ages; and, as all tlie world 
may reasonably conjecture, infinite in ages to come. Yet notwithstanding 
tills inexhaustible capacity in the production of forms, it is in poetry as in 
architecture, music, and painting, — a few striking kinds or classes liave 
become gradually.supreme over the confusion of a multitude; and the 
assent of mankind seems to have recognized these, as containing within 
themselves ail the Shapes of Verse that are essential to tlic expression of 
beauty, of power, thought, character, and the rest of the human and intel- 
l^tuol aims that are embraced by the Art throughout all its wide and 
diversified regions and influences. 

The present period of time fe said not to be poetical, and, no doubt, witli 
truth in one sense. ^ Steam and cast iron, and, aliove all, an active progress- 
in the practical business of life, which at intervals shuts out the day dreama 
of tlie soul, liave^ intercepted the frequent enjoyment, and still more tlie 
frequent production, of the higher kinds of poetry. But if we have less of 
the liigher kinds, we have more of the central level of verse, between excel¬ 
lence and mediocrity (for there is nothing below mediocrity) — a sort of 
middle current, that runs on freshly and fluently; while the upper stream 
s^ms to flow languidly, like a wave hushed in the still meridian. This sort 
of mid-living poetry is not much esteemed, because it falls short of those 
great examples which are within every body’s reach; and because men, when 
their judgments become educated in such lofty schools, often affect, in the 
very pride of tlieir knowledge, to despise more than it deserves that which 
IS confessedly inferior to the models with which they believe tliey possess a 
sort of exclusive acquaintance. But this is mere bigotry of the mind, and 
want of sympathy. It is not Iiecuuse the poems that come withiq tlie de¬ 
scription to which we have referred are not equal to the elevation of the 
subjects they attempt that tliey do not contain a deep and healthy germ of 
feeling, out of which high aspirations and noble tendencies flower like sweet 
blossoms gushing into tlie air from a rich and warm soil; it is not that the 
poet does not feel and long for that far-oll* and unrevcaled gloiy which he 
vainly struggles after, but that he wants the power to give force and vitality 
to his emotions. ^ But we arc, nevertheless, required to note the amount of 
iiica^ble enthusiasm, if we must so call it, that is tlius for ever labouring 
in vain-;—tlie zeal that eats in upon itself—the passion that is nourislied 
by its own heart—the energy blind in tlie depths of its action, and bringing 
out no visible signs of its strength, but a thousand tokens of a lost strenu¬ 
ousness working against despair I These men are poets in their internal 
nature, in tlie^ mystery of their lives and toils, who, wanting the art to deve- 
lo^ their d^ires, still struggle on in hope and demonstration. We would 
call old Christopher North to bean testimony to this, but that we are afraicL 
ho would break down in Iiis cvidc*nce. 

^ We have been can-ied away into tin's rhppsody by the volumes with tlic- 
titles of wliicli we opened. There are in them all traces ol' ardent tem{)e- 
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rftments and fine mirits, and snatches of melody as exquisite as if they 
floated down to us from those invisible strings that vibrate in tlie gardens 
of the Paradise of the Hourisi And there are also signal deficiencies 
flat intervals to traverse before w'e arrive at the regions of music and per¬ 
fume ; the feeling of Design is not perfect in any of them, and the exe¬ 
cution is incommensurate in grandeur with the scope of ambition diey 
develope. But it :s in the consideration of these defects tliat our sense of 
the liberal allowance to be awarded to the imperfect yearnings of the Poet 
soflens the measure of criticism, and adapts it more genially and cordially 
to the true deserts* that lie infolded even in tliesc general blemishes. It is 
the easiest process imaginable to exliibit the beauties of poetry; and it is 
the rarest tiling to find its fiiilures attributed to tlicir real* source. The 
stunted capacity that gropes through the fillagree work of a structure^ fitil- 
ing to recognize the harmony of particular parts, each composed of a multi¬ 
tude of small and elaborate features, or, which is still more uiiportant, the 
Oneness of the Whole, is exactly the sort of capacity that is cut out by 
nature to find &Ult. Oh I what sensibility there is in tlie critics who are 
perpetually showing us lame feet and broken stanzas; who luxuriate, witli 
an air of enjoyment, over imperfect images and obscure phrases; and who, 
blind to the magnificent sweep of the procession, fasten their ferret eyes on 
some feather that has fidlcn awry, some dishevelled tress, or some accidental 
speck in the embroidery of a jerkin! These, also, are tlie critics who, to 
make compensation for the lack of warmth and deep feeling, pick out bits 
that have notliing remarkable in them, and extol them to the skies with a 
sort ofjspurious rapture; for, without thp happy discernment that lights at 
once upon tlie beautiful and the true, they only acknowledge the necessity 
of saying something, no’A' and tiieii, in a grateful and flattering tone, calcu¬ 
lating — we are afraid with too much reason — upon the acquiescence of die 
crowd, who are ignorant of die art of poetry, in the decisions of the oracle 
who is presumed to know all about it. But if this very ciuwd, instead of 
taking every thing for granted that is thus oracularly delivered, were to 
look in upon dieir own eiiiotions, they would discover abundant justification 
for venturing to doubt die judgment that would thus fascinate and surprise 
them into admiration where it is not always regulated by just and accurate. 
perceptions. 

Wc do not propose to analyse or to criticise the poems which have be¬ 
guiled us into this wandering maze of suggestions, but rather to show their 
quality, and initiate the reader into the pleasures they spread out before 
him. Mr. Ileade, whose poem of the Deluge ” wc place first, because it is 
the most ambitious in its j^Ian and scojie, is the author of other pieces; one 
of which, ** Italy,” we noticed some mondis ago in this publication. Of the 

Italy ” we spoke in terms of strong commendation; it was a fervid and 
glorious burst of imagina tion, filled with noble sentiments, and statuesque 
images. The ** Deluge ” belongs to a different class. In form it is dramatic, 
and its subject is derived from tl;^t dubious book of Enoch, which has en¬ 
gaged so much of die controversy of die learned, and which, amongst odier 
strange things, reveals to us the affinities subsisting between the spiritual 
and the animal natures. The problem—whatever may become of it in 
the schools—is at all events a tempting basis for poetry, and has already 
been employed widi success by two of our most distinguished modern poets. 
Mr. Reade’s design possesses the great advantage of being exceeciingly 
simple and distinct, and of embracing in the most intelligible forms die 
whole range of the subject. 'Die action is limited to two ^ys; the scene 
is on and immediately around Mount Hermon; and the chief personages 
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are the two angels, Israpliil and Oraziel, the spirit lovers of two sisters^ 
Ozoara and Asfarte. The characters of the sisters are skilfully contrastec^ 
Ozoara bc‘ing self-willed, and possessed of indomitable meiitsil energy; and 
Astarte, a struggling, gentle-hearted being, whose mighty devotion for 
Oraziel is troubled and agitated all through by an earthly and more natural 
passion for I rad. The events — or rather the progressive emotions and 
pangs — that arise out of these relations of the several actors, conduct us 
gradually to the awful catastrophe of the rising waters. The lovers hssem- 
ble on the crest of the mount as the flood roars and lashes upwards; Irad 
in vain warns the beautiful and trembling Astarte — her heart is in her 
streaming eyes that implore her winged lover; the ark at last psisses away,- 
and hope is over; Ozoara, firm and resolved to the end, flings herself head¬ 
long into the abyss as Israphil is borne into the clouds; and Astarte, anti¬ 
cipating the fiat, dies before the bright presence, to whom she had surren¬ 
dered up her soul, has vanished from her sight. The catastrophe is in strict 
keeping with the individuality of the characters, and the late of die delicate 
Astarte is beautifully and judiciously opposed to that of her slorn sister. 

Turning back to the pages of the drama, let us open a few of the |)ass- 
ages through which the main arteries of the design msiy be said to run. 
The early struggles of Astarte, before her heart was yet quite assured of its 
feelings, before she had yet quite abandoned her love for Irad, and while 
there was yet enough of mere Iniman purity left to keep Iier in siis{)eiise be¬ 
tween the spiritual influence and the earth-passion, are indicated with some 
power ill the following portion of a dialogue with Irad. 

Irad, Astarte! 

Thut name was n familiar sound ; and now 
The very word that once was music sounds * 

So strange that it doth startle!—look on me. 

Astarte! avc were reared together; we 
Were pledged to each upon the gates of life: 

"We grew together; 1, the stronger plant. 

And thou, the hidden violet: how I loved thee ! 

Turning away from Enoch's haughtier maids, 

To dwell on thv retiring beauty. Thou— 

Yes — thou diilst love nic then : oh! l)l:‘ssed be 
The jiiemory at* those hours, when we sat 
And heard the bird of evening’s song, and watched 
The sunset luicing the rich clouds, anil felt 
The beauty and the feeling of the hour 
Draw us together to the inner world 
Of our own bosoms, as the outward failed! 

Those tresses then lay on thy neck; those eyes 
Looked into mine — our very breath was mingled. 

Drawn from one heart, inspired from one vast stul. 

** Aistartc ,—Think not 1 have forgot tjiosc hours, which were 
The sunniest of my lite : those days of peace. 

And hope, and innocence, when iiiy young heart 
S^ought nothing further tlian its earthly joys ; 

'When no vague hopes, no restless wishes were 
' Awakened, leaving in iny breast a void 
Unfilled, smd wasting it with vain desires : 

1 was then worthier thee, for T was like thee. 

“ iz-rri/.—Then what hath changed, and made thee os thou art ? 

The same indeed in outward form; and oh! 

More lieautiful than- 

AUartCt Irad ! not to love 

Such as thou art, would prove iny bosom dead 
To memory and gratitude. My fieurt 
^ Is all iinchangcd, unbroken are those ties—— 

’ “ Irad, —Then wherefore wilt thou not unite our lovps, 

^Milking my eivthly life a panidisc. 
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Fronn which I cannot be expelled ? Thou knowest 

Thy sire will Imrtcr with niy kinsmen- 

“ Axtarte, Nay, 

Give me but time, and 1 will tell thee all. 

I am as yet no mate for thc*c; my heart 
Is wayward and unsettled us the tree 
Tossing to every wind: viiguc thoughts and lio|ies 
Are shook from it like leaves, but soon to puss 
Away, and be forgotten.” 

In the delineation of such a character as Astarte the great difficulty con¬ 
sists in exhibiting the weakness that is natural to her condition, and yqt to 
preserve it from falling below our sympathies. Mr. Head has hardly kept 
her out of this predicament. She sinks without showing enough of woman¬ 
hood to raise her to our level. She gives herself up witli a timidity and 
shyness that depress the tone of her moral nature. Wc arc made to think 
lightly rather than tenderly of her, and to suspect that had the contest of 
her affections been between a choice of kinsmen, accident might have as 
easily subdued and decided her (if decision enters at all into tlie case) as 
the supremacy of power at either side. And all this, which tells so much to 
the disadvantage of Astiirte, is rendered still more psilpable by the firmness 
and fire-eyed resolution of Ozoara. Mark how this opposition is brought out 
towards the closing scene, where the sisters with the angels stand on Mount 
llermon prepared to die. The following outbreak of natural regi’cts is 
from the lips of Astarte, whose nature quails before the coming ruin. 

“ Farewell, 

O thou dear earth, that T have loved so well! ■ 

Farewell the dim and leafy places, where 
These eyes first opened to the azure air, 

And drank in all tlic glories of the day. 

Stamped in my heart, that cannot pass away! — 

Tlie love, the life, the beauty which there dwells; ■ 

The stars that seemed like God’s own oracles, 

IMuking me feel, while gazing on each shrine, 

Although they spoke not, that their homes were mine! 

Farewell the twilight imaging that heaven 
I never now shall sec: and iny own flowers, 

Mingling their sweet breath with my own; 

Glacldeiiing the earth with their bright eyes, which I 
Have loved as living things, anil felt. 

Watching them in my solitary hours. 

They were my heart’s companions given — 

That human sympathies within them dwelt; 

For ill the sunshine I have seen them glad. 

As if my jo}' they had! 

And droop their heads beiicnth the sky, o’ercast 
With a fine sorrow! — They, too, die like me. 

But not alone : 

When their bright hour is fmst, 

They leave lichiiid them for their memory 
Some odorous breathings, and a few light leaves. 

Frail playthings of the wiad — the wind that grieves, 

Or seems to grieve, about them! 

I shall pass, 

And die unknown : — lost—buried in the mass 
Of a departed world. 1 shall not rest 
On the sweet pillow of some human breast; 

1 shall not hear the soothing sympathies 
Of human love! the silent-speaking eyes. 

Whose feeling found no vent in words, but made 
Their silence^ more than eloquence, pervade 
The answering spirit, until even to die 
Became but slumber’s last tranquillity; 
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A bicssin" — on my lovecl one’s breast reclined^ 
Fcrliii^ I felt my love, my life behind I 
i )h, that I thus had died, and never known 
Love's desolating passion I but hml flown 
Lightly from earth ns gossamer doth rise, 

Serenely wafted to the twilight skies : 

Or sliinibcred like the violet unseen. 

Known only by its breath that it had been! 

While hiimart eyes and human hearts had found 
My grave, and sanctified the hoi}' ^ound 
With tears drawn from the memories of love — 
With prayers that had been borne to me above; 
And made a haunt of that familiar spot, 

Where I, in death, should not have been forgot]’* 


We have quoted the whole of this, because it is highly wrought and full 
of human pathos. But the daring language of Oroaza outstrips and bears 
it down by an irresistible mental ascendency. 


*‘And where arc they, the elect who shall be saved; 
Who tremble at the fate that we have braved ; 
Who ill their eaves and caverns shrink from death. 
The wretclied remnant of the seed of Seth ? 

They of inferior race, and mind, and powers ; 
Strong only in their selfishness o'er ours. 

And bartering love of gain': strife we resigned ; 

Our triumph the supremacy of mind I 
Shall they be rescued, and we perish ?—Yes —• 
These are the things that live — *t is ever thus 
W'anting alike the courage and the will 
To dare or do aught great in good or ill. 

Tlow carefully arc they concealed from view. 

Ere the great wrecks of life and death ensue I 
To watch from some safe nook, with placid eye. 
The desolation of a world roll by! 

We must tread in our fathers’ path, and bear 
And meet our fate, and die—but not despair; 
While they eke out their dregs of human life. 

So let them — soon will end their petty strife. 
With wants, and agonies of which ^t is made. 

We shall not have to blush that we betrayed 
Our selfish fears, abandoning our kin. 

The great and good, to meet the death of Sin; 
Shaming our nature and our origin! ’* 


These extracts have grown so largely upon us that we must leave them 
to make their due impression upon the reader, contenting ourselves with 
one passage more the description of the. Deluge. 


Behold the hills arc heaving like the waves 
In their great agony, and from their caves 
And shattered brows arc hurling torrents forth. 

That, like eternity, in their fierce path 
Sweep all before them; or cast down below 
The toppling rocks with each convidsivc throe; 

Now flashing forth volcanic streams^*- now gone. 

As if extinguished ; ever and anon 

The winds awake the lightnings in their wrath, 

From their deep womb of clouds, which hurtle forth 
Their arrowy vengeance ; evefv vale and height — 

Each mountain — depth—and crag—and yawning cave 
Blazes one moment in intensest light; 

Swallowed, the next, in darkness as a grave! 

Through earth’s rent sides the waters of the deep 
O'er the low plains deliriously sweep, 

^ In waves like rolling mountains ; while the woods 
And towers of men are home before die floods; 
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Or, cniRhccl in one enormona inasR, delay 
Their course a nionicnt — until heaved away. 

Then, swept like chalF before the whirlwind, all 
(!iink ill the waters' universal pall." 

The ** Prothanasia ” of Mr. Wade is founded upon the story of Hottine’a 
love — for what else was ib? — for Goetlie; or rather upon passages in 
her ]etl;prs shadowing forth an episode of intense iiiterest» but not wholly 
free from that dangerous mysticism of the passions which eats like rust 
into the spiritual creations of German poetry. Gimderodo, the friend of 
Bettine, is here delinesited witli great power — but darkly. Her mind 
broods over dreams that lead her to a terrible consummation of her gloomy 
philosophy; and the curtain falls upon the body of the suicide lying beside 
tlie waters of the Rhine. All this is related, not clearly, but with deep and 
thrilling pathos, darkened throughout by the fearfully indistinct revelation 
of the terrible thouglits and phantasies that haunt the solitude of the stately 
and self-deceiving Gundcrodc. We prefer such sunlight as the following 
picture of Bettine to the esotqric grandeur of the mental conflict. 

** Of Giinderode Bettine was the friend f 
The camest-soul’d and vivid-hearted friend : 

Dark-eyed, dark-hair’d, niirth-fnced, and fairy-framed. 

With a cleiir voice, that, on the pleasured ear. 

Rippled a strcani-like music ; and a step 
That kissed the ground as lightly as swiil wing 
Of swallow doth the meadow's placid lake. 

Or inscct-scvcrcd leaf its quiet grass. 

** Bettine's youth was yet i’ the early bud 
When first she knew the lady (iiinderodc. 

Who then for two years had in Frankfort been 
A convent’s inmate, a lone canonesa: 

A timid creature, that was wont to tremble 
But to “ say grace aloud;” and scarcely dared 
Greet her prayer-mates with “ Bcnedicitc! ” 

Upon the ground her little chamber was ; 

With casement folding-doorccl, that open’d out 

Upon a quiet garden, full of flowers 

And Imlmy shrubs and 'grass-embedded trees — 

A miniature of nature’s loveliest scenes I 
A silver poplar near the window grew. 

And to its pale boughs would Bettine climb. 

And from on high read heavenly poesy, 

Toned ever to the hour and to the scene. 

Unto the garden’s trancodjnhabitant. 

Who sat, or stood, or paced the gniss below ; 

One white hand hidden in her bright brown hair. 

And brow down bent, or glancing fearfully. 

As the wind wanton’ef where Bettine sat. 

Up through the quivering poplar leaves.” 

Tlie beautiful impetuosity of Bettine a light and aerial creature 
upon hearing her friend discourse* of death, is exquisitely described in tlie 
following lines: — 

” Silent long^ 

And looking gently in each other’s eyes, 

Stood the death-parted friends : till sobbed aloud. 

And fell upon the neck of Giinderode, 

Her passionate woman-love; implored and wept. 

And pressed her lips, and kissed her throbbing breast 
Beneath the orbed grace where she had learn’d 
To let the tife out from the pained heart ; 
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And pale, comnilsed — even as two gleaming lilies 
That quail i’ the wind together spectrally 
Iw in the Hiint light of the dying moon 
'J'hiis sway’d they, folded in each other’s arms. 

Beside the easement—throng’d as unripe thoughts 
1’ the brain of poets, ere they colour’d be, 

And pregnant made, and teeming mightil)^ 

])y light and heat o’ the passions; crowded thickly 
As feelings new in the heart of maidenhood, 

Kre love comes open-eyed and tells it all — 

Grew bunches of young gropes, beneath the verdure 
Of an old vine, these tore Bettiuc off, 

And dashed them on the floor, and trampled them 
Under her little feet, and cried aloud, 

* Thus dost thou, Gundcrode, tretid on my heart. 

And the fruit cnish that swells to ripeness there I ’ 

The canoness bowed down her graceful head, 

And glanced aside, and paler and more pale 
Grew momently; when, suddenly, a thought — 

As a bright creature from the lowest deep 
Of some transparent pool sprii^s rapidly 
And flashes a swift splendour into air — 

Seem’d to Imp wing’d from her profoundest soul 
Up to her checks, — there beaming gloriously 
Awhile, then vanishing as it upsprang, 

And leaving paleness psder for its coming. 

And then she rose, and coldest of cold kisses 
Upon Bettine’s brow most icily 
Imprinted; and n painful silence grew 
Between them, till they parted: one in tears. 

And one in calmness too self-wrought for tears.” 

Thus breaking ofl* in tears, Bettine retires; but impressions on so elastic a 
spirit are like tracks in dew. The morning sees lier again as volatile as if 
tears had never gushed from her sparkling eyes. This is toucliing, and 
true—the very spring hopefulness of youth. 

The air which by a dancer’s winged heel, 

Or flitting pinion of aroused bird, 

Is sunder’d, closeth not again more quickly, 

With softer motion, or less visible wound, 

Than did the sorrow-cloven atmosphere 
Of young Bcttinc’s clear felicity; 

And the next day she sought the priory 
With heart as fresh with joy ns mom with dews, 

And to the choinbcr of the canoness 
Went singing cheerily.” 

Evening on the Rhine, bringing this melancholy tale to a conclusion, 
winds up the whole with an appropriate niought of Grief. 

” Sweet evening brooded on the tranquil Rhine: 

The flowers all slept; and in the placid sky 
Were shining tremulous its earliest stars; 

And in kind Nature’s eye no tear was seen, 

Nor sigh of sorrow beam in her cahn voice; 

Tho’ dark and cold upon the river’s hank. 

Under alow-droop’d willow, lay the image 
Of angels, as they haunt the human soul; 

With wounded bosom and bloo||-stained limbs, 

Strew’d hair, and pallid eyes, and livid chc(^B— 

A pity, and a withering for the heart I * 

“ A boat came floating up the quiet Rhine; 

Anfl earnestly talk’d they who sat therein — 

^ Save one, a silent and a weening girl: 

The boiUman moor’d his bark beside the willow; 
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She leapt upon the b.ink; and on the cone 
Felly like another death. 

Ah! this our life 

Is a moth’s twilight-flight, discerned dim 
In the mysterious air a little while, 

And then beheld no more ; a dreamy cloud 
Of light and gloom, which melts into the wind 
Even as wc gaze. 

• Weep not for Gunderode 1 ** 

“ Fra Cipolla,” by Sir John Hanmer, is adapted from the Decameron/' 
and makes a piece of as roguish poetry as can be desired. In the words of 
the argiimonti it discovers to us how Friar Onion showed the coals on 
which St. Lawrence was broiled, instep of the feather of the angel Gabriel, 
as he promised, to the people of Certaldo.” This, it will be admitted, was 
a downright monkish cheat; but Friar Onion was a rare fellow, and when 
he set about cheating, he did it con amove. He was the merriest of souls, 
and, like Goldsmith's chest of drawers, fulfilled in his time two diflereiit 
purposes: — 

** The people loved him for his very name, 

For most that herb about Ccrtaldo grows. 

And rears its savoury head in watered rows; 

A household name, and redolent of cheer; 

Nor he belied it with a mien severe, 

Nor took his gettings churlishly for right; 

If priest by day, he ^ssip was by night; 

And all the women tov^ the tales he told, 

' And chililren laughed his antics to behold. 

And gmver things he had at seasons for the old.” 

The gist of the joke is, that our most excellent friar preached to the people 
from'a Utile box, which he sissured them contained the feather of the angel 
Gabriel, and in which the true feather was deposited; but when he went 
away, an ungodly fellow, who was not touched even by superstition, opened 
the box, stoic the feather, and placed a coal in its stead. Hut brother 
Cipolla was not to be thus discomfited; and upon discovering the coal, he 
declared to the people that it was a relic of the fire whicli bore the great 
St. Lawrence into bliss; and he uttered this with such a priestly air, that the 
fellow who had himself deposited it there, and knew the birtli, |)areiitagc, 
and travels of the said coal, was struck in the conscience, lialf believed 
the miracle, and kissed the coal with as much fervour as the rest of the 
wondering crowd. 

This story of Fra Cipolla ” forms,* however, but a fraction of the volume 
of poems which Sir John Hanmcr 1^ given us, and which, with some rather 
remarkable irregularities, dcvelope considerable power of fancy, and great 
freedom of versification. “The Strategy of Death''is, perhaps, of ita^ 
class, the best of all these pieces; but there are some amongst a cluster of 
briefer compositions that equally attest the educated mind and artistieal 
power of the author. It is impossible by an extract or two to exhibit the 
miscellaneous character of a volume of this description; and wc nuist be 
content with the following picture — tinted glowingly — of Salerno. 

** Come out upon the terrace, there is yet 
An hour of light, although the sun has set, 

Or his pale disk has hidden in the'cloiids; 

And wc cun, looking down, behold — no crowds 
On tlic once populous quays, but fiGte and there 
Some scattered groups,, or fishers who repair 
By the sea-side their boats, or sail, or oar; 

And some there are that slowly io the shore 
Pull alon^ net, whose* meshes rise'and fall, 

Still swaying with tha waves y upon the wall 

Q O 
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There is aonible fignre^ which should be 
One of the Sirens: pale and silently 
She looks over die dim bay once her own. 

But we can rdnstate her on the throne^ 

And make sweet munc from her Ups proceed. 

Taking imaglnatioii for the deed { 

Or caU Ulysses, or who dse hath'seen 
On this same qiot the enduring stars serene; 

Or talk of Paestum, and the ffilaio. 

And the old boat that doth like Charon’s go^ 

Wafting us to a new and sQcnt land. 

Where those three thundeivstricken temples stand. 

Or teU the tra|^c talothat Ihyden iidgnd, 

.*When Norman Toncred in GUemo reigned.”’ 

Mr. Stoddarl^s songs and poems are, like Sir John Hanmer’s, of veiy 
unequal merit; they are, however, all fresh and genuine, written under 
immerhate influences, and highly descriptive. The angling songs have 
' leaping fish in them, and gurgling rivulets, and flies, and broken houghs, 

. and bring us into the green shadows where trout are most readily taken. 
Mr. Stoddart is evidently an angler; and that, perhaps, has made him a 
'poet. He writes like one who feels his tlieme, and who cannot help giving 
it a shape of verse. Even the lyrical irregularities wbidi it is the ,peculiar 
province of music to liarmonize, impress us with such sensations as are pro¬ 
duced by those gnsQr breezes that every nowand then burst over the streams 
and ruffle and disconcert both fish and fisher. We know not where a better 
Collection, of out-of-door lyrics is to be found than Mr. Stoddard has sup- 
. plied; and we will make room for a short one, whidi, altliough not the most 
favourable specimen, is sufficiendy meritorious to justify the author in taking 
ixdtk amongst our living bards: 

A PICTUBB. 


Wc listen by the waters blue to voices that we love; 

Sweet flowers are twinkling at our side, and willow leaves above; 
Before us fiasis the fearless trout, emerpng firom the calm. 

And bleats behind the fleecy ewe upon its wandering lamb. 

Delicious musinga fill the heart, and images of Uiss 
Oh 1 that all pictures of the past were innocent as this — 

That life were like a summer trance beneatii a willow wide. 

Or the ramble of an angler lone along the river side. 


Poetry is not dead amongst us while such poets as these remaiu to vindi¬ 
cate the muse. The specimens with which we have enriched our pages 
testify that the art is cultivated still with success, and that it tmly wants a 
little more sunshine of quietude to bring it to full perfection. 

But there is one beyond all these, greater than them all *— the author of 
diat singular production called ** State Trials.** We read it once, and have 
not seen it since; but it has left behind visions of beauty and strength,^ of 
chivalry and Iq^^ of passion and stately grace; whole panoramas of living 
pageant^ pictures of fresh fields and crumbling castles, of antique halls and 
dim cloisters, of fortified ramparts streaming with banners, and sequestered 
chapels with long trains of nuns and monks widding noiselessly like shadows 
through their aisles — visions that cannot he dissolved by dm^ but tlwt be¬ 
come strenjrthencd in their hues and forms the longer th^ dwell in the 
memoiy. This work, strange to say, has, with, we bdieve» only two es- 
oeptions, been almost wholly unnoticra fay die critical periodicals. ^ It seems 
as if it storded the reviewers, who, not knowing what to mqke of it at first, 
sullenly let it pass in silence, lest they might qpmmit themselves (me way or 
tfie other. We will end^our to repair diis nqglpct.aa. soQn.a8 we can,~ 
perhaiM neat month; but in the mean while^’we of poetry, 

r^ Mr. Moyl^s ** State Trials.** . - , 
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THE BATTLE WITH THE DRAGON. 

FBOM BCBIUKB. 

What’s all the rout ? What means this crowd. 
Hallooing dirough the streets so loud? 

Is Rhodes on fire ? And see yon knight^ 

High on his horsey amidst the throng; 

And after him — heavens wliat a sight! — 

That monster, -which they drag along: 

It seems a dragon by its size. 

Its crocodile jaws and its basilisk eyes. ‘ ■ 

Now on the beast, in wild amaze. 

And now upon the knight^ they gaze; 

And hark! a thousand voices bawl, 

** Thu is the lindworm — comC and view it — 
That ate up our herds and our herdsmen all; 
And this is the Valiant youth tliat slew it! 

Many have gone on the monster’s track. 

But never before did one come back.” 

And now the glad procession files 
■ On to St. John’s dhn-cloister’d aisles. 

Where, with their prince, in grave delmte. 

The brethren of the order wait; 

When, stepping ibrth before the rest. 

The hero thus his chief address’d: — 

Lo I there lie lies, slain by my hand. 

The dragon tliat laid waste the land ! 

Our roam are free; o’er plaitu and rocks 
The sh^herds now may drive dieir flocks; 

And, joyful, in his long-left &nc. 

The pilgrim’s voice be ncard again.” 

* 

He paus’d. ** And hast thou then to -learn,” 
Extdaim’d the prince with visage stem, 

** How priz’d soe’er the warrior’s art. 

The eShristian has a yobler part? 

Thou ’st shown thy courage in the fights 
And courage well becomes a knight; 

But what’s the first of duties^ say. 

For those who arm in Christfs array?” 
if* Obedience, sire t ” the youth replies. 

Griev’d honour kindling'in his eyes •— 

** Obedience, of all tests on earth 

The best that proves a Christian’s -worth.” 

. ** And thi^ this first of dutiesj, thou,” 

Resumes the chie^ **hast set at nought; 

Thou’st spum’d our law^ forgot thy vow. 

And the forbidden battle fought I ” 

• .** Hear, ere^u ju^e ”—tmh stedfiwt soul 
Ftiksufis-'die yautb^** first b)^ the whole. 

I , * , o o 2 
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'Gainst law I sought not to oflfendt 
Bnt to fulfil law's noUest aid: 

Not with rash arm the sword I drew* 

Not without thon^t and caution due^ 

And means that Mst might overthrow 
The fiirce and fury of the foe. 

** live heroeSf victims of didr zeal. 

Had peridi’d for the public weal, 

Whoi fiirth the unwelcome nutndate fiew 
That none the combat should renew. 

Yet stilly edict unrepresty 
Still bum'd the fever of my breast; 

E'en in the visions of the nighty 
I gain’d* I languish’d for the fight; 

But when the blood-ey'd mom arose 
mth tidings of fiesh deaths and woesy 
A wilder anguish seiz'd my souly— 

My rage no longer knew control; 

And straight 1 swore my chanco to tryy 
And triumph in the causcy or die. 

** 'What decks the youth?—what crowns the man? 
*Twas thus my self-refiections ran: 

'What were the deeds achiev’d of old 
By tliose of whom our bards have toldy 
Whom Heathen blindnessy in its lovcy 
Hath raised to rank of gods above ? 

Earth’s dea^iest monsters tiicy defiedy 
Quell’d the fierce lion in his pridcy 
The minotaur’s foul strength subduedy 
Cradl’d the dire hydra’s venom’d broo^ 

And perill’d limb and life to save 
Poor mortals from a cruel grave. 

** Is it the Saracen alone 
That’s worthy of a Christian arm? 

Is thercy save fivm the Moslem throne. 

No danger, no alarm ? 

A true-bom knight should strive to free 
His land from every miseiyyr— 

Should shrink before no liviqg Ibe: 

Still judgment must direct the blow. 

Wisdom its aid to courage lend. 

And stratagem with strength conteniL 
Thus meditating day by day, 

I took my solitary way, 

'Ehtplor’d each monntain-rodt and glen. 

In search to find the monster's den. 

Till diance at length my efforts crown’d, 

Andy joyful, I exdaim'd—'TIs found! 

** 'Twas known how, with my chief’s consent. 

On voyage to my home 1 went. 

There scarcely bad 1 touch’d Ae strand, 

'When, aided an artist’s hand, 

^An image of the beast 1 plama’d; 



In size^ ft foxm and feature^ rife^ ' « 

It look’d a dr^;on to die life 
On his short legs* in towexy strei^th 
Hjgb-pil’d* repos’d his body’s leng^; 

His brawny back* his deep-ribb’d wiusi* 

A shirt of triple mail embrac’d; 

« Far stretch’d his neck* and vast and dire , 
Yawn’d, like hell’s gates, his jaws of fire; 

Fierce from his throat of darkness* sprang 
The Ibrked terrors of his tongue; 

His teeth* thidc-set in grim array* - 
Grinn’d gaundy* gnashing for their pr^; 

His keen small ^es flash’d lightnings round; 

His tail* in seipent volumes roll’d, 

Kow wav’d alofi:* now swept the ground. 

As man and horse it would enfold. 

" ^udi was the beast I did essay* 

Then dress’d it all in ghasdy grqr. 

Half crocodile it seem’d, half snakes 
Foul offipring of the Stygian lake. 

This done, two noble dogs I found* 

For courage as for strength renown’d* 

'IVmn’d to the batda and die chose* 

And terrors of the urns race; 

These I let loose upon the fo^ 

Stirr’d up their ardour for the fights 
Taught them with doubled rage to glow* 

And where with surest wound to bite. 

** There*, where the parts* scarce wool or hair* 
.Liie^ midst the opening bdly, bare, — 

1 taught them thsre their fiings ta lay* 

And fasten furious on their pr^. 

Myself^ I an Arab stera. 

Of finest rorm and noblest breed* 

Soothe with soft hand his rising fear* 

Oir urge with spur his sharp career. 

Aiming my lance with force so true 
As’t were to pierce .the figure through. 

** Though my horro rear’d and chamjfd the rein, 
And my dogsf- moan’d with wild affiright^ 

I did not from the taric abstain 
£re thw were harden’d to the sight. 

Thus* &y by day* I fram’d them on* 

’Till now the third new mpon had riione; 

Then* aU. prepar’d* with rising gale 
For Rhodes 1 s{Hread the eager sail; 

And soon-—’tis now mornings past — 

Safe anduxr in this haven cast; 

'Whence landinm without halt or rest* 

On instant to me work 1 prest. 
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« For—to stir hi^er my bosom's 
Fresh tidings of disaster came: 

Two herdsmen, who had sought the moor. 
Were found all mangled in their gore; 

So, taking counsel from the hear^ 

I straight resolv'd me on my par4 
Call'd out my bounding dogs, in speed 
Bestrode once more my fiery steec^ 

And then, with heedful pace and slow, 

Went calmly forth to meet the fije. ■ 

« Tliou know'st the Ghapd of the Rock *- 1 - 
A master's spirit rais'd the.pile -» 

Fast moor'd against the tempest's diock. 

And glancing for o'er sea and isle. 

Though poor in outward look, and plain, 

A miracle its walls contain, —> 

The Mother with her Babe Diving 
Given by the thbee kings to the shrine. 
Thrice thirty steps, midst crag and thorn. 
The wajrwom pilgrim climbs forlorn; 

But when the dizzy hei^t he gains. 

What sweet refreshment for his pains ! 

What bliss, b^ond all earth's reward,—' 

The presence of his Saviour lArd 1 

** Deep 'neath the difis' o’erbrowing height 
A cavern lies, half clos'd in nighty 
Cheer'd by no sun's refieshing beam. 

And dripping with the fen's <£ink stream. 
Here hous'd the worm; here, night and day, 
Lturk'd watchful for his coming pr^: ■ 
Prowling around, like the Dragon of Hell, 
Fven at the foot of Gfod's own csell. 

He seiz'd poor wanderers on their road. 

And bore them to his grim abode. 

** The rough ascent in safe^ trod. 

First—ere me combat I begin — 

I kned. before the Infimt Godk 
And purify myself fix>m un; . 

Then, with the sun's returning light. 

Gird on my armour for die fk^t. 

Descend into the bordering plain, 

Lieave parting orders with my train. 

And lightly vaulting on my steed. 

And without witness to the deed. 

And breathing still to Heaven a prayer. 

Move onwards to the'monster's lair. 

** Scarce had I crossed into the vale. 

When loud and quidc the dogs gave tongue 
And snordng, snuffiim the gde^ 

My horse in backwacd mrdes swui^;. 
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For^ ooi^ up in the sun’s umnn rayi 
Before his cave the serpent lay. 

Swift rush’d my hounds to the at^tuik, 

But swifter still eame rushing backy 
Asy yawning from his jaws so fouly 
The beast sent forth liis jackal howL 

« But soon their fiunting hearts I cheery 
And fierce th^ fiuten on the fbey 
Whilsty with rraoubledi arm, my qiear 
Full at his boimding sides I throw; 

Yet powerless as a reed it flew; 

And, ^ the stroke I could xenewy 
Confounded, aghas^ at his towering size^ 

At his venomous breath and his flaming eyes. 
My horse he b^an to plunge and rear. 

And all now seem’d over with my career. 

** l)own springing from his back amain. 
With lightning’s speed, my sword I drew; 

But dirust and stroke alike were vain 
To pierce his rodky harness through. 

And now, with tail swift swin^ng round. 

The beast had swept me to the ground; 
Already at his feet 1 lay. 

His jaws already giasp’d their pr^. 

When my brave dogs, to madness stung, 
Fierce on the monster’s belly sprung. 

That rousing, wridiing, at their bite. 

He yell’d wi^ anguiw and affiri^t; 

*‘,And swift;, ere he could disengage 
His body from tlmr burning rage. 

All breathless firom die ground 1 start,, 

Spy out his bosom’s barest part^ 

And slake my vengeance in his heart 
• Up to its jiiltT drive the blade; 

His blood streamy blackening, o’er the glade; 
Down rolls the giant mass, umilst I, 
Half-crush’d beneath jts ruin, lie. 

I knew no more; all jsense had fled; 

But when, at lei^^ 1 rais’d my he^ 

I found my servants hanging <fer me^ 

And the dead dragon stretch’d before me.” 

He ceas’d. Applauses, long supprest. 

Burst wildly forth from eveiy nreast 
Mix’d shouts of triumph, laj^ture^ wonder. 
Roll, echoing through the aisles, like thunder. 
An^ first, the brethren, pressing round. 

Insist at once he shall be crown’d; 

The crowd, in pageant state the while, 

Would becu: their hero through the isle. 

Peace I peace I”, the indignant master cries; 
Then fixes on the youth his eye^ 
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t^ BatSe Dragon, 

And says,' " TKbu’st dain, ^th valiant hand, 
The dragon that laid waste the land; 

Thou stand’st a demigod below. 

But not the less thine order’s foe; 

For, dire as was the serpent pest^ 

A direr harbours in thy breast; 

A worm which deeper, deadlier stings. 

Which fiercer strife and anguidi brings: 

That is, a proud, rebdlious soul; 

A spirit, spuming all control, 

To reason, law, and duty blind-— 

’TIs that which desolates mankind. 

. ** Gturage the Mameluke displays; 
Obedience is the Christian’s praise. 

For, where the Lord of earth and skies 
' Walk’d humbly forth in servant’s guise. 

There first, e’en bn that blessed land. 

Arose our order’s holy band. 

Earth’s strictest duties to fulfil. 

And learn subjection of the will. 

’Twas vain ambition urg’d thee on; — 

Away, then, from my sight—b^one 1 
For he who Christ’s dear cross would wear. 
Must not disdain his yoke to bear.” 

Ill could the people such rebuke. 

Such sentence on their hero, brook ; 

Loud rings the roof with their uproar; 

The brethren'too for grace implore; 

All but the youth: sml firm, mough lowly. 
He bows him to the'stem command, 

Dofis from his breast each ensigii holy. 

And, kissing his reprover’s hand, . 
Withdraws. With lingering ^es his track 
The prince pursues,—then calls him back. 
And cries, ** Embrace me, my dear son I 
Thy hardest battle'now is won. 

Her^ take the cross; ’tis due to thee. 

As prize of thy humili^ — , 

Humility, o’er selv victorious. 

Of all earth’s triumphs the most glorious.” 
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Vol. 1| Mechanics. By the Rev. H. Moietey, M. A. F.R.S. etc. etc. Fcp. 8vo. 
pp. 436. 8s. Londk)Dt 1839. Iiongmoii and. Co. 

** This work is the first of a series, ^titled, lUyutraAons ^ Sdeneet by Pro^ 
fessors of King’s Colliegcji Lohdon^ to be published at intervals of tliree months, 
and continued until the circle of thp physical sciences and the sciences of obser¬ 
vation is embraced in it. The author has proposed to himself the development 
of that system of csperimental facts ond theoretical principles on which the 
whole superstructure of mechanical art may bo considered to rest,^ and its intro- 
duetioni under an available form, to the greet business of practical education. 
To effect' this object, and to reconcile^ as far as it may bo possible, tho stri^ly 
aeientifle with the popular and elementary character of the undertaking^ a new 
method has been sought, the nature of which is sufficiently indicated by its 
title—* Illustrations of Mechanics.' The work consrstSf in fiicb of a series of 
Illustrations of the science of mcchanicsi arranged in the tnrder in which the 
parts of that seienoe succeed each other, and connected by such explanations 
only, as may serve to,carry the mind on from one principle to another, and 
enable it to embrace and combine the whole—a pfan which leaves to the author 
the selection •of such elements only of bis science os are capable of popular illus¬ 
tration, and as come within the limits of practical instruction; and which enables 
him to exclude from his work dl abstract reasoning and mathematical deduction." 

Such is Professor Moseley’s succinct description of the plan to which this 
volume is the pioneer, and of the volume itself, in which he has so satisfactorily 
heralded the undertaking. To brings as' much as possible of the sciences- 
announced to the level of the capacity of schoolboys Is the olgcct; and, conse¬ 
quently, not to attempt all the exactness of the analytical reasonings on which 
many of their deductions rest, thereby repelling fifty fiir every one who would be 
attracted by such a course of elementary education. , Discarding the pretensions 
to a complete treatment of t|^e various subjects taken in hand, a]Mtract demon- ■ 
Btration and mathematical deduction, there is yet enough to contribute a know¬ 
ledge of God's works about them, and usefully and practically mix with the 
business of life, whatever it may be. For this tho tide of lUustrations" is well 
chosen, and properly designates the character of the work; which, in our opinion, 
b admirably adapted to the.genecal capacity of youth, and therefore precisely 
what such a production ought to be. We cannot do better than append some 
examples of this, from which the value of the whole may be appreciated: — 

and Aa<tifw.~Thc illustrations of the mcchafiical properties of matter 
and the laws*of Ibrce are drawn promiscuously, and almost equally, from art and 
nature. It b not by design that example^ taken from these distinct^sources thus 
intermingle, but simply because they suggest themselves os readily from the one 
source as the other—from nature as abundantly as from art. An important 
truth b shadowed forth in thb fimt. There ij a rebtiou between art and nature— 
a rebtion amounting to more than a resemblance; a relation by which the eye. 
of the practical man may be guided to that God who works with him in every 
operadon of hb skill, and mechanical art elereted from a position which b soma-. 
timre uigusdy assigned to it among the elements oC knowledge.^ It oaunot be 
misplaOed In this commencement of a whic]i has for ite olject to develope 
the great prineiidcB of ndtural science^ and wfiieh, bears upon its title'the arms 
and the motto of on institution formed to unite instruction in the precepts of 
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religious knowledge with the elements of human learning, to point out this 
relation. The following illustration will senre the purj^ose, and will assimilate 
with the general method of the workI take up a work of art, I examine it, 
I see on it stamped the evidence of the power and skill, the judgment and know¬ 
ledge, of the maker: there is the evidence of design In It, there is proof of the 
economy of labour—its material is suited for its use, and as little of it as possible 
is used, and its form is controlled by a perception, however imperfect, of the 
lieauty and regularity of form. These arc things, the evidenoe of which I 
perceive in the tiling itself. It matters not that 1 saw it not mi^e,—that 1 
know not the maker,—that he has never instructed me in the secret of his art: 
for centuries be may have-been dead, and may have left no record of the manner 
of liis working. This matters not; 1 sec plainly the design with which he 
wrought. The'thoughts of his mind rise up before mine os though I were pre¬ 
sent to them— stamped upon it are the traces of intelligence, power, and idtill, 
which have operated in its formation—invisible things—^no hand any longer 
works in it^no skill has any longer its visible exercise in it—no name Is inscribed 
upon it—no legend records for me the fact that there wisdom, knowledge, and 
power were exercised—^yet is the existence of these things, and their exercise in 
that work of art, among the most certain elements of my knowledge: my reason 
claims for me the admission of these among the most certain of the things that 1 
may know, deduced by jio new or unaccustomed operation of my mind, but by 
processes of thought which 1 am daily in the habit of verifying. Now let me 
take up a work of nature, and place it beside that thing of art. Evidenc? such 
os that which I have found in the artificial thing is to be sought only in the thing 
itself, and essentially belongs to it. T may seek it then in this work of nature, 
ns in that of art, and it may, or it may not, bo found here, os it was found there. 
By every mark and sign that I judged of that work of art 1 judge of this of 
nature—every rule which 1 applied to the one 1 apply to the other; and the 
cfincliision which 1 draw from the one, with a certainty that never, as 1 know by 
experience, fails me. I draw with equal certainty from the other. Is there in 
the work of art the evidence of means to an end? 1 behold the very ija mo 
evidence in the work of nature. Is there an adaptation of the material in the 
one case?—there is the like in the other. Is the artificial thing collected’and 
arranged as to all its elements ibr a specific object, to which each element is made 
subordinate?—so is tiie natural tiling. Is the contrivance of the one complicated, 
involving many subsidiary contrivances, all having tlieir direction towards an 
ultimate result?—so is that of the other. Docs the work of art manifest an 
economy of material an'd of labour in its construction?—there is the like economy 
apparent in the work of nature. Sulgect to the adaptation of the form of the 
artificial thing to its use, and to tlie economy of its material, and the labour 
liestowcd upon it, is the disposition of its parts governed by a certain perception 
of beauty-and of grace—who sliall describe the beauty of nature? The only 
difference is, indeed, this, that in tlie work of nature all these qualities exist in 
tlicir infinite perfection—in the wo|^ of art in their infinite Imperfection. The 
evidence is perfectly alike in kind, althongli it la the evidence of tliinga infinitely 
remote in degree. With whatever c^tainty, then, 1 reason of tlie finite wisdom 
and power of tlie artificer from that work of his art, witii the same certainty do 
I reason of the infinite wisdom and power of the eternal God from tlie works of 
liis band; and on this evidence 1 declare with St. Paul, tliat * the invisibio tliinga 
of him from the beginning of the world are manifest, being plainly seen by the 
things which are made, even bis eternal power and Godhead.' (Rom. i. 20). 
Every work of human art or skill is a tiling done by a creature of God; a creature 
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made in hb own imagOi and operating upon matter governed by the aame laws, 
which He, in the beginning infixed in it, and to whbh he sutgected the first 
operations of his own hands—a creature in whom b implanted reason, of a like 
nature with that cxcdlcnt wisdom by which the heavens were stretched forth- 
living power as that of a worm, and as a vapour that passeth away, but an emana¬ 
tion of Omnipotence—a perception of beauty and adaptation akin to tliat whence 
fiowed the magnificence of the universe—and to control these, a volition, whose 
freedom has its moat remote analogy and its source in that of the first self-existent 
and independent cause. It is from tlib relation between the Author of nature' 
end the befiig in whom theVorks of art have their origin that arise tliosc rebtiona^ 
infinitely remote, but distinct, between the things themselves, of which the 
evidence is every where around us." 

** A Coiunin ^CatU-iran, whote eMremUiei are rounded, wilt suppori hit One- 
third the Weight of a rimUar Column whose Extremiiies are Jkd, —This remarkable 
fact b one among a great number which have been developed by the recent 
experiments of Mr. Hodgkinson of Manchester. Having caused a series of 
cylindrical columns of cast-iron, of difihrent diameters, to be accurately turned, 
with their extremities rounded, so as to support an insistent weight by the apex 
of the rounded end,—that is^ by a single point in the extremity of the axis; and 
having caused another series of columns to be turned, exactly similar and equal 
to the last, but cut dflT.fiat at tlieir extremities, he broke the two series of 
cylinders by the compression of a powerful lever, maJe to act vertically in the 
direction of tlicir length, by the intervention of a cylindrical hardened steel bar, 
acting like a solid piston through a hollow cylinder, wliicli served it as a guide. 
In all these experiments he found the cylinders with tlio rounded ends to break 
with a pressure which was scarcely one-third that of the cylinders with the flat 
ends. When one end of the cylinder was rounded, and the other flat, the 
breaking pressure was about two-thirds that wliicli broke the cylinder when 
^ both ends were flat; so that;, in the thiec cases! the strcngtlis of columns, equal 
in every other respect, were as the numbers 1, 2, 3.” 

** The Strongest Form of a Cast-iron Column. —^In all Mr. Ilodgkinson’s 
experiments, before described, the cylinder was observed to break in its middle 
point, indicating that to he*tlie weakest - He commenced, therefore, a series of 
experiments on columns in which the middle section was increased at the expense 
of the extreme sections, with a view to ascertain that form of the column- in 
which, when breaking in the middle, it should be about to break at every other 
point; this being manifestly the strongest form. From these it resulted, that 
Uie strength of a column of east-iron, eontoining a given weight of metal, whether 
it be solid or hollow, is much greater when it is east in the form of a double 
eone; tliat is, with its greatness Uiickness in the middle of its height, and 
tapering to its extremities, thamvwhen cost in any other form. The precise 
results of these valuable experiments have not been published: we hope, however, 
to be able to publish them in the Appendix.’* 

'* The Qualities of Wood as a Mdteriat qf fl^nstrucften.—Sueb is the form, which 
guided by experiment and suoh other resources of science as wc possess, wo find 
ourselves led to give to the substance, ifhn, which, forming part of the solid 
materials of the earth, and ministering there^to some wholly difforent use, we dig 
up and apply to our purposes of construction. Now let us turn to the architec¬ 
ture of trees, and examine Nature's material, and let us consider whether, guided 
by the light which our eflbrts to.economise this artificial material of construction 
may have given us, we may not discover, in the material which has been elabo¬ 
rated wherewith to build up those stately structures, some foeble traces of that 
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mighty and all-perfect Wiadom of which ours, feeble aa it ii^ is yet an emanation. 
I And let tho principle first of all be atated, aa one obsenrable throughout all 
nature—that creative power, infinite in ita development ia infinitel^economised 
in its operation. Were wood but aa durable aa iron and atones it would aupersede 
their use aa a material of construction. If other evidence were wanting^ the 
unparalleled boldness of the structures erected with wood would, for itself, speak 
to the fact. What have we to compare with the structures erected in wood? 
There is no arch of iron or stone, for esample, that approaches to tho span of the 
wooden arches which have been erected by Weibeking in Germany^ or to that 
arch at Philadelphia, which, with one vast span of 3fi0 feet, crosses the Schuylkill. 
The superiority of wood to iron or stone, as a material of construction, results 
from the extraordinary lightness which it unites with ita strength. Thus, deal 
has only one-fifteenth the weight of cast-iron, although it has considerably more 
than one-half the tenacity, and sixteen bars of it would weigh only the same as 
one bar of the same dimensions of wrought-iron, although they would have 
together more than the strength of three. Now it is evident that a building 
erected with a material, however strong, which was in the same proportion 
heavy, might, and probably would, be a weak building. Such a structure, not¬ 
withstanding the great strength of its material, might load itself with its own 
' mass to the utmost that it would bear, so that the slightest additional pressure 
would cause it to yield, aa it is the last ounce which ’breaks the camera back. 
Many, and memorable are the instances of this weakness in artificial structures. 
The case of the Brunswick theatre, whose Iron roof fell in by the pressure of its own 
weight, and that of Mr. Maudeslay's manufectory in London, and of the Conser¬ 
vatory at Brighton, are in everybody's recollection. But wood falls short of other 
materials in durability. The food of living vegetation is extracted from decayed 
vegetation; decay was thus, for the great purposes of nature, made its inseparable 
concomitant. This decay—^wbich was a necessary property then of timber as a 
material of nature's architecture—^unfitted it for that of man; who reserved for 
immortality, and struggling, even here, in an unceasing combat with the fleeting 
and transitory character of all that surrounds him, would construct for himself an 
abode whose durability may laugh to scorn the shortness of his tenure, and digs its 
material from among those mineral substances out of which the mass of the earth 
itself is builded up, and whose duration is coeval with it."—Xsterory GojwMc. 

" The design ia good, and aa entertaining as it ia Instructive ."—Sritith Magazine. 

Our author has not failed to aceomplish what he has proposed, and desired to 
perform; his illustrations being not only wonderfully diversified and exceedingly 
numerous, but beautiful and interesting in the highest degree ."—Monihfy Beinew. 

** Quite worthy of the ability of the welLknown author.—The Professors of 
King’s College have, it seems, determined on publishing a course of works on 
science for popular instruction ; and they have acted very justly in oonfiding to 
Mr. Moseley the task of being their herald in the field."—Ctoil JSngineer. 
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Mpetfeet vadc-mecwn to every person haomg a Kitchen €tarden}* 

Olouobbtbb Joubnal. 


Just published, in fcp. 8vo. price 7 b. doth lettered, 

THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR: 

GontsInluB a Plain and Accurate Deicriptiim of all the dilihrent Spedes 
and Varieties of 

CULINARY VEGETABLES; 

WITH THB MOST APPBOVBD METHODS OP CULTIVATIKO AHD COOXINO THEM ; 

TOOBTHEa WITH 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE PHYSICAL HERBS IN GENERAL USE, Re. 

ALSO, SOME EBCOLLBCTIOMB OF 

THE LIFE OF PHILIP MILLER, P.R.S. 

Gardener to the Worshipftil Company of Apothecaries at Chelsea. 

BY JOHN ROGERS, 

AUTHOE or THB PEUIT CULTIVATOE.’* 


INTRODUCnON. 

Few will deny how essentially necessary the Kltclien Garden is to the comfints end conve¬ 
niences of civilised life: indeed, scarcely a day in the coarse of the year passes away without 
our beina reminded of its utility by the many varieties of nutritions and wholesome vegetables 
with which our tables are supplied. This being the case, it cannot be disputed that next in 
importance to the actual poaaeimon of such a garden must be the knowledge of its most pro- 
titMile management; fer it Is notorionsly the fact, that for want of possesaing this knowlrage 
many gardens are quite unworthy of the name, and prove rather a source of vexation anil loss 
to their poasesMora, than a mcana of pleasure and advantage. To supply this desideratum to 
the Young Horticultariat or Amatenr Gardener, the present work is intended; its psrticulsr 
objects bring to fomlsta the best information on the most approved methods of cultivating the 
VBiiouB vegetables by natnral and STtlficial means (to which piirsnit the author has been devoted 
for upwards of half a century), and to supply what ftirther information on the subject he con¬ 
ceives likely to prove interesting and naenu. For these latter purposes he lias been induced to 
follow the^ilncts of the garden beyond their cultivation; and after treating of their nutritioos 
qualities, he has added, in many instanpes, the best modes of Cooking them. 


We cannot do better than call attention to this practical work of Mr. Rogers. It is the most 
naeftil work of its kind that has yet feUen under our notice. We are so much pleased with the 
intelligent and plain manner in which the author, who has had above fifty years of practical 
experience, haa treated his snl^ect, that we intald to take it aa a constant guide in our amateur 
gunlenlng recreatloni; and we ore quite sure ihat if our gardening readers will buy this really 
useflil book, they will heartily thank ns for having called their attention to it.”—CoM8Kav.»ouaH. 
” A complete and intelligent manual Ibr the Kitchen Garden.”— Spectator. 

"The infiormatlon It contains Is ftill and complete, and the directions include the methods of 
eultivstion successfolly practised In vurioua districts. We strongly recommend the volume to 
all interested in horticulture.”— Midland Counties Hbealo. 

"He notices all the vegetables and their varieties at present grown in Britain, showing the 
best method of cultivation, both natnral and artificial, their nutritious qualities, and the best 
mode of cooking them; thus oombtuliig information for the gardener and the cook in the same 
volume.”— Lbioestbb Chroniclb. • 

" We recommend this nseftil volume to oU persons engaged In the process of Ibrmlng their 
own kitchen gsrdens, and also to all those engaged in the culture of vegetables ai a buriuesa, as 
well aato amateura and medical men. aa oontiunuig ftiuch interestiiig, and vsinaiile, and well- 
arranged information.”— Glasgow Rbfoemee. 

[TVifiioser. 
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Just ready, 

A NEW SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS. 

GoBtainlnff opwaida ofSOOO New Ftanta,* and haTingr aerenl oftlie Genenrre-fi^nffed. 
An Index la added to the whole work, indndinifr the Supplements. * 


Latdy published, 

« A PRACTICAL TREATISE 

ON THB 

CULTIVATION OF THE CRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. 

By Clement Hoare. 

Second Kdition, with Additions, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


"I have endeavoured, in as plain and concise a manner as the nature of the subject would 
admit, to embody all the necessary points of culture with the principles on which they are 
founds; and also to arrange them in such a manner as to make their practical application a 
matter of easy attainment. 1 have also excluded everything of a technical nature, and have in 
many instances not scrupled to use a phraseolof^ different flrom that usually employed by writers 
.on horticulture. In adopting this course, my object has been to render the work more generally 
useful, and especially so to the more humble part of the rural population, by enabling them to 
avail themselves, without dilHculty, of the directions contained in it, and thereby the more 
readily to induce them to tuni their attention to the cultivation of a plant, which is capable of 
Sliding to their comforts and increasing their enjoyments in a much greater degree than has 
hitherto been supposed.”— Extract vbom Anriion’s Pretace. 

” Mr. Hoare has thrown more light on the subject of vine-cultnre than any British gardener 
who has written on the subject.”— Loudon’s Gardener’s Mao. 


Also, in 8vo. price 16 b. bds. 

A GUIDE TO THE ORCHARD AND KITCHEN CARDEN ; 

OR, 

An account of the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britajyi: with 
Kalendars of the work required during every mouth in the year. 

By George Lindley, C.M.H.9. Edited by Froftsaor Lindley. 


** The author of the following woik haa been occupied, at intervals during nearly forty years, 
in preparing for the press materials for a complete account of the fruit trees and vegetables cul¬ 
tivated in the gardens of Great Britain. The result of these Inquiries is now presented to the 
reader in a form which it is thought is so condensed as to comprehend the greatest quantity of 
Information In the smallest compass, and which at the same time is sufficiently diffhae to render 
it possible for the reader to acquire as much knowledge as is either important or indispensable, in 
regard to any particular variety. Those points which are so peculiarly interesting to all g«r- 
deners—such as the kind of stock upon which a given variety will succeed better than upon 
another—the comparative value of each kind of fruit—the aspects that it requires—the dilihrent 
names under which it is known in England or elsewhere—the books In which a fUfhfril figure 
may be found—the purposes for which it is best adapted—the seasons when it is in the greatest 
« 7 ?rfBCtion—and topics of a similar kind, have been in all cases treated with especial care. •^This 
there are few men more competent to do well than Mr. Lindley, whose long practical experience 
and ample opportnnitiesof investigating such subjects personally, during a series of many years, 
have been such as have rarely fldlen to the lot of any one.”— Extract from Editor’s Prefacr. 


Wilwn sii4 Soo, Printer*, S7, Skinner Street, LonJun. 
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./ AND AbL BOOKSELLERS. 
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^ S'PLCNOiD.LIBRARY EDITION 

'■ •. ’■ ■ OF ■ 

• IL'LUSTRA.TED 



BT TBB MOST BMINKNT 

BRITISH, JRENCH, GERMAN, AND SPANISH AUTHORS; 

WITH MUMBROUS BMORAVINOB, 

ORRIN SMITH, BREVIERS, AND OTHER CELEBRATED ENGRAVERS, 
AFTER ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY M. GRANDVILLE. 


work is printed in the best manner, with new t3rpe, on fine paper, and 
be completed in twelve Monthly' Farts, foming One Handsome Octavo 
«VMB, uniform with the recent editions of Btrom, Scott, Crabbe, &c. 



oiNBD with a desire on the part of the proprietors, to 
surpass all former collections of Fables in the style and 
arran^ment of the work, it will be their object in this 
Volume to present the British Public with such a series as 
has never hitherto been produced; comprising the best of 
the various apologues contained in the collections known to 
the ancients, as wdl as a large selection from the works of 
our own most esteemed authors, and of the writera of other 
with a prdiminory dissertation on the nature, design, and history of 
;and Biographical Notices of the most eminent Fabulists. 

it portion of the contents will, therefore, be original; much of the* 
matter will also be new in England, and the whole will undergo a 
revision, and be ducidated by a critical and explanatory coiamentazy, 
h is thought requisite, ezemplii^ng the moral application of the Fables 
to the circumstances which originally callpd them forth, or upon which th^ have 
' still a,bearing, in the incidents of ddly life. 

.As a work of art, the Pictorial Illustrations are superior to anything which has 
yet appeared, both as regards design and engraving; and, at the same time, the 
price is such as to place the book within the reach of all classes, being less 
that charged for the common editions usuaHy sold for school or reward books, aaU- 
which make no pretensioDB to degance, literary accuracy, or editorial superin- 
'^danoe. 


r.3W»9Mr. 




SPLE.1!^D1D ltbeary edition of fables. 

- grkruxnj-JUC L ^ 

OPINIONS OF THE 

LITERARY GAZETTB.. v 

« We were exceedingly pleased with the premise given by the first part of thiB.tiiily» 
what It venture.8 to proclaim itself, " Splendid Library Edition of Fables/' ftc., and have 
onl\ waited foi a more snfitcient devekipemeDt of the plan Wore we committed oor 
jiulipnent of its literary and pictorial ezcollence. With both we are now pertectiy satis¬ 
fied, and can cordially recommend the publication to the young for moral instmctilMii 
not less entertaming than beneficial'^ to the admirers of embdlishments, for the s|drit» 
character, and execution of the deaigna; and to dl, for the well-aelecW misoolIaneoiM 
and amusing nature of the fobles, from the stores of all countnes. 

ATHEN/EUM. 

** Neatly got up, aud tastefully illustiatod.'* 

ERA. 


'' complete series of the best Fables extant, in prose and versa, gaihemd from the 
woxhs of the most eidlnent writers of all ages and countries/ is weQ deseiring of pnbVe 
eneonragement, and is, as reipirds the Plates and the whole gettingup of t^ work, what 
It professes to be, a' Splendid Ldbrary "Edifwn* and there ia no reason why tiie moie 
juvenile members of the Family should not have the iiad of a splendid book, whenws 
can be obtained, as in the present instance, at the expence of a very common one/' 

IDLER. , 

'*'rhe illustrations are admirably executed, and impart a great additional zeat to* 
the Hter^press.’' I 

RECORDER. I 


M11 ^ MjliL! 




irKEZMMnirr 




too highly. The Fables are well chosen and judiciously commented on, the letter-prefe 
IS Wautifully printed, the engravings are humorous and characteristic, and tbo prim 
vei y model ate. It can scarcely fail, we think, to meet with a very extenatve circulation/' 

DONCASTER CHRONICLE. * L 

selection appears to be judiciously made, fhe engraving! are good, and tlf 
woiL admirably fitted for the drawing-room table.” I 

BELL’S LIFE IN LONDON. . I 

*' The idurth number of Tilt's leally »Splendid Edition of Illustrated Fables )ias cm 
out. cind fnnn the spirit and himiourof the desips, as tiell as the excellence of tiJf 
(xccutioii, surpasses any woik of the same description in cxistenue. It is a highly amr 
iin» as ncll as useful publication.”— I 

ARGUS. I 

A most hcaulifnl periodical. The wood-cut engravings aficr designs by Grands fr, 
uc \cry supeiiui. The Typography is as clear as that of an Annual. Theorigid 
ii mslatious iiuin the languages of the continent aio many and czcelleut. J 

NEWS. I 

“'l^e mode\)f teaching wisdom by Fables or parables, has a divine approvalmd 
example; therefore, we need not here insist on it All we have to observe, beinAe 
great merit of the plan adopted here, of culling every good one wheresoever foundl 

CONSERVATIVE JOURNAL. * I 

** A compilation oi the most esteemed Fables of the most eminent writers; alhe 
f>ainoJtime, it professes aome originality, and promibes to beeme a very amusing btes. 
The present number is profusely embellisbed with pictorial illustrations, andli a 
tavourable siiecimen of what ia to be expeejed when the whole is completed.’* | 

MORNING ADVERTISER. , . , 

** Mr. TiU has been long celebrated for 'the neat and tasteful manner in^whifh he 
produces his publications. The selection baa been made with care and attention; it is 
chiracterized by a total absence of everything gross.'' 

BRIGHTON HERALD. , ^ 

It consists Qf a judicious selection of the best Fables of four principal European 
nations. Witlwl people, and ii} every staM of life, Fables have had a great and just 
iiiu.^iice, and it is strange that We have had in England so few readable editions. The 
defect will be supplied by the present publication With thirty-two pages of letter- 
press, and half a dozen of these apnropriate and superior illustrations for a single 
shilling, the proprietors seem to us to oe fully justified in challenging comparison with 
any existing efforts.” 



Willoughby sud Co., Pnoten, 100, Woowell Street. 


iO Pai&rnosier Ror, 
LoNoour 
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NEW WORKS, 




CAPTAIN AlARRYAT, C B., 

THE REV. SYDNEY SAfiTll, 
THE COUNTESS OP BLESSINGTON, 
MISS MARY LOUISA BOYLE, 

AIIHORTSSOI ‘‘nil 91 ill PftlSONrK,” 

PR. HOLLAND, 

PIIVMilAN l:XlRiOKDlN\KY lU THP QUl TN, 

G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 

DR. SIGMOND. 

JOHN FORSTER, ESQ. 

«•! nil INNER flP MPI1 , 

&C. *«lVc 


PUBLISllFD BY 

LONGMAN, ORME, BROWN, GREEN, ^ TiONGMVNS, 
During tiujjresent Month 

f /urii oier. 


WILSON AND IO^• PR1NTBR8, SKINNER STREFf, LONDON 



e 


NEW WOBKS, PUnMSHKD BY IX>NaMAN AND CO., 



CAPTAIN HARBYAT. 


I A DIAllY IN AMERICA. By CAI*!’. MARRYAT, C.B. 

‘f Author of " I’eter Sini]>lc," Ac. Ac. 

i 

/ 

I 3 vt.la. post Bvo. price £\. 11s. Gd. boards. 


I THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

jTHE WORKS OF TIIR RKV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

\ 3 vols. 8vo. price ,4^1. 16 b. cloth lettered. 


THE COUNTESS OF BliESSZNGTON. 

j DESULTORY THOUGHTS AND REFf^CTIONS. 

i By the COUNTESS OF BLESSINOTON. 

) In A beautifully printed pocket volutne, price 4s. hniidsoinely bd. in cl. lettered and gilt. 

i 

i A bijou from her InilyRliips’s fien, whirli alioiinds witli proofs of the fair authoress’s good 

I feelings and knowledge of the liiiiiiaii heart.”—J ohn Hull. 

** A most pretty little volutiie: full of S|iiritand suggeativeness.”—E xaminer. 

** Tills rollertion of opinions oiid bints aiiiieors to have grown out of an extensive and close 

I observation of life.”—^A tlas. 

” aV pretty little book, full of agreeable glances of mind, and instmetivc observations on the 
world and its inhabitants. Ijidy iflessington has seen inncli of soriety, and it ran never be 
uniiitereatiiig to soriety to learn liow it has been appreciated by an aniteeand observant 
pnrtiripator in its various notions and rushmis. \Ve likr especially to sec how they have 
appeared to a female; for with all our boasted inaarulino wisilorn, penetration, and knowledge, 
the natural skill, taste, and feeling of the Rher sex, give them a prodigifina superiority over us 
ill forming our estimate of men and mannlrs, at onre rapid, accurate, and profound.” 

Literary Gasktte. 


M1S8 BOYliE. 

THE FORESTER: A TALE OP 1688 . 

By Miss MARY LOUISA BOYLE, Authoress ofThe State Priauner.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. £\. 11b. 6d. 
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5. 


OB. BXOHOMD. 

, TEA. 

TEA; ITS MEDICINAL AND MORAL EFFECTS, 

Uy Dr. SIGMUND. 

Fqi. Svo. Sr. cloth lettered. 

6 . 


OB. HOXiIJilfO. 


MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 1 

Dy HENRY HOLLAND, M.D. F.R.S. Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. | 

f 

8VO. 18a. doth bettered. | 

i ^ r, I 

I 

! MR. JAMES. 

I 

I BLANCHE OF NAVARRE: A WAY. J 

I I 

i By O. P. 11. JAMES, Esq. 

j N 

j Svo. 4k. 

I 

j Jnat puhluhed, by the .ame Author, 

j THE (GENTLEMAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL 

\ 

; 3 vols. iiost 8vo. £\. 1 la. 6d. 

I ** There is not a ivritcr of the ilay more com|ietriit to ponrtray the' fine oM Rn/Krlish Centlc- 
I man* of hyKOiir times than Mr. James; aiul rarely, if ever, has he proved himself more 
I siieressfiil. We have rimd tlu'se voliiiiiea, not only with untlafn7in|; but increasing interest, 
j from the lint page to the last.*’—Con aT Juu rna l. 

I 

8. 

MR. liAING. 

I A TOUR IN SWEDEN, IN 1838. 

I By SAMUEL LAING, Esq. Author of ” Three Years’ Residence in Norway.” 

I Svo. 12b. cloth lettered. 

j ** Mr. Laing exhibits power and depth of tliraight, discrimination and sagacity, which 
1 entitle tiim to take a high place—and, as we think, the first place—among modern travellers.” 

I Tait’nMaoazink. 

\ “ A very able, earnestly written, and really instructive work.”—M onth ly Rbvirw. 


< 
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9. 

MR. JAMES. 

A HISTORA" OF THK 

LIFE OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE, 

And of various Events connecited therewith, which occurred during the 
Reign of Ejiward 111. King of England. 

By 0. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 

Second Edition, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 15s. cloth lettered. 

"The most popular, most complete, nnd most interesting arronnt of the Black Prince that 
we have seen.”—A tm 

10 . 

MR. liOUDOM. 

Catalogue of all the New Plants introduced into Britain 
vp to March ISilO. 

A SECOND ADDITIONAL SUPPLEMENT TO 

LOUDON'S IIORTUS BRITANNICUS ; 

Including all the Plants iiitiixluced into Britain, all the newly-discovered British 
Species, all the kinds originated in British Gardens, 

Up to March 1830: with a new Genkral Ixokx to the whole work, 
Including all the Supplements. 

Prcparctl under the diriiction of J. C. LOU DON, by AV. H. BAXTER, 

And revised by GEORGE DON, F.L.S. 

8vo. price 8s. sewed ; the complete work, price 3Is. 8d. cloth. 


I 11 . 

i MH. FOBSTBB. 

CROMWELL AND THE REPUBLICANS, Vol. II 

By JOHN FORSTER, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 

Being the seventh and concluding volume of 
The Lives of Eminent British Statesmen,'* and the I15lli volume of 
Dr. Lardiier's Cabinet Cyclopmdia. 

Fcp. 8vo. with an original Portrait of Pym, price Gs. cloth. 

\ 2 , 

MR. ROBERTS. 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY 

DICTIONARY 

OT THE 

TERMS AND LANGUAGE OF GEOLOGY. 

By GEORGE ROBERTS, Author of “ The History of Lyme Rggis.'* 

* 4 ,* This work is intended to supply the universal demand for assistance in general 
reading, in order to explain the terms and language of Ge.ology. 

1 vol. fcp. 8vo. price 6s. cloth lettered. 


®.. 


WILSON AND SON, PRINTERS, SKINNRR BTRKET, LONDON. 
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* TYAS’S ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS. 

** Sinfiularlt; beautj/ul Mini iiirere$linjif p/Mcfitions,^* —Nrw Moxthlv Magazi.*! 

TYAS’S ILLUSTRATED NAPOLEON: 

Parts I. and H. piioeTwo Shillings, 

The Text “ is clearly ami concisely written, in a Tisoroua and racy stylo, oninhininganecdotical 
liTclinm of narration with compression of facts, by iMr. K. 11. Home.’'—S pectator. 

The Illustrations, which are by RaffcLaiid Horace Vernet, “not only have not been, but 
cannot (in their peculiar way) be Fuqmsucd. The Engravings of the first Part alone include more 
force, spirit, and truth, unitcfl with more really mlistical skill and lioauty, than are to be found in 
any half-dozen of the ino.<t expensive Aiiuuals of the last tew years.”— New Monthly. 

TYAS S ILLUSTRYI’ED SHAKSPERE: 

Part fil. prim nine-pence, coiilaining part of the MERRY WIVES of WINDSOR. 

*ifi* Thi.s beautiful edition of Shakspere's works is dfeiared to be, by the unanimous voice of 
the Press, uiirivalled in jioint of cheapness, and nusiirpassid in the design and execution of its 
illustrations, and in the beauty and acemnu^ of its typogrupliy. 



THE HEADS OE THE PEOPLE: 

Taken off by Kenny Mkadow!^ ? Engraved by Orrin Smith. 

Til Monthly Farts, price Is. eaiih. 

**Gives more than it bargains fr.r, in Imtli its departments; its pictorial portion consisting not merely of 
' head.H,* blit regular' tlirce-tpiiii tersami its literary iliiislrations (for here the literature is the * blessing,’ 
and the art is tnq^biisbrl which it oterfiows) are cdiipletc wliole k'ligtlis; and wc liave seldom had any thing 
more piquant and npirituel in either dei'arlineiit.’—N ew Monthly. 

Robert Tyas, 50, Cheapsiile. 


SIMPLICITY OF LlVTNd. 

This day is published, con.siderably enlarged and improved, 3d Edition, 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 

C URTIS on HEALTH, in INFANCY, YOUTH, MANHOOD, and,AGE; 

shewing the best Means of prolonging Life, and promoting Hainan Happiness. 


CONTENTS. 


Physical, organic, and moral laws 

Infringement of these laws the cause of disease. 

Core of the health in iofiiDcy and youth, its ml- 
vautages in after-life. 

Air, exercise, sleep, diet, regimen, clothing, &c. 

Health of individuals greatly dependent on* 
themaelves. 

Education—choice of a profession. 

Training for longevity as practicable as training 
for atidetic feasts. 

Adulteration of food, bread, wine, beer, &c. 

Causes and scat of disease. 

Rules for the sedentary and dyspeptic. 

Indigestion, its effects upon h^ng and sight. 


Suggested improvements of the metmpolis in 
relative to Imalth. 

The erection of fountains. 

I Opening of the sqiuires to the public. 

Beneficial effects uf change of air and scene. 

On bathing and the choice of watering-places. 

Mental culture—tranquillity and excitement. 

Insanity and suicidal monomania—increase and 
causes. 

Love-marriage—influence on health, rules for. 

List of eminent persons who have attained old 

• age; the history of several of the oideff 
persons known, four of whom attained the 
ages of r64, 172, 185, and 207. . 


London: Ixmgman, Orme, and Co.; and H. Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


Of whom may be hod, by the same Author, 

.A treatise on the DISEASES of the EAR, illustrated with Coses end Phtes. 6th 
EditioD, price 7s. 6d. bds. 

A TREATISE on the DISEASES of the EYE. Coses and Plates, 2d Edition, 7a. 6d. bda. 


Mowtrlt Chionicls.] 
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PRBSBNT8 FOR MIDSUMMER. 

NEW JUVENILE 

ONE SHILLING BOOKS, 

JUST PUBLISIIKO BY 

'0BAN ft MUNDAY.THREADNKBDLB STREET, 
And may be obtained, by Order, of most Booluelters, 

gueh embeltiMhed witk teotn coloured Engrauingo, 
THREE BASKETS; or, how Henry, 
Richard, and Chailes, were occupied, while their 
Papa was away. By Mrs. Burden. 

SHORT TALES in SHORT WORDS : 
about the Laipe Boy,—^the Sea Shore,—^the 
Gross Boy,—and tlie Stray Child. By Mrs. 
Burden. 

MORE SEEDS of KNOWLEDGE, or, 
ANOTHER PEEP at CHARLES; being an 
account of Charles’s Progress in I^aniing,— 
about Black Slares,—A Conversation on His- 
tory,—and Missionaries. By Miss (>onNKR, 
Author of a Secpiel to Mangnail’s Questions, &c. 

A GIFT to YOUNG FRIENDS, or, the 
GUIDE to GOOD; containing, the Good Man 
of the Mill,—From whom all Good Things come, 
—^The Lost Purse,—The Great Dunce,—Self- 
will,—the Careless Boy,—Gwd Boys,—and 
the Way to Save. By Miss Corner. 

SKETCHES of LITTLE GIRLS; The 
Good natured Little Girl,—The Thoughtless, 
the Vain, the Orderly, the Slovenly, the Snap¬ 
pish, the Persevering, the Forward, the Modest, 
and the Awkward Little Girl, By Solomon 
Loyechild. 

SKETCHES of LITTLE BOYS; the Well- 
behaved Utde Boy, the Attentive, the Inatten¬ 
tive, the Covetous, the Dilatory, the Exact, tlie 
Quarrelsome, and the Good Little Boy. By 
the author of Sketchea of Litde Girls. 

SPRING FLOWERS, or, the Poetical Bou¬ 
quet; easy, pleasing, and moral Rhymes and 
pieces of Poetry, forChildren. By Miss Corner. 
. THE WISE BOYS; or entertaining histories 
of Fifed, Forethought, the Boy who looked be¬ 
fore he leaped; Matt. Merrythought, the Boy 
who was always happy; and, Luke Lovebook, 
the Boy who was fond of learning. By Ro¬ 
bert Edoar. 

THE PLEASANT and PROSPEROUS 
LIVES of Charles Candid, the Boy who always 
spoke truth; Peter Polish, the Boy who was 
always polite; and Ben. Bee, the Boy who was 
always mdustrious. By Robert Edgar. 

THE HAPPY CHANGES; or, Pride aii4 
its cotisequenoes; Passion and its consequences; 
and Idleness and its oonsequisiiccs. By Robert 
Edgar. 

T he FLAXEN-HEADED cow boy ; a 

Village Tale.. By Jamrs B|SBop. With 
seven coloured plates, by W. H. Brooke, F.S.A. 
Price Is. 6d. in fancy Mn^big. 

' Also, done up in die same manner, end at the 


same price, the following Original Books for 
Children:— 

EDWARD CASTLETON. the Ingenious 
ond Benevolent. By Miss Corner. Seven 
fine plates, 

SEEDS of KNOWLEDGE. ByMissCou- 
NER. Eighteen Engravings. 

VILLAGE STORIES. By Miss Corner. 
Seven fine plates. 

KEEPSAKE G UINEAS; or the Best Use of 
Money. By the Author of Little Downy. 
Fine frontispiece. 

SHORT STORIES in SHORT WORDS. 
By Mrs. Burden. Twenty coloured engravings. 

PRETTY LITTLE STORIES. By James 
Bishop. Twenty-four coloured engravings. 

PRETTY POETRY for Litde Children. By 
Mrs. SioouRNKT and Mrs. Baker. Twenty- 
four engravings. 

THE NAMELESS GRAVE, and the Blind 
restored to Sight. By Miss Jane Strickland. 
Seven fine engravings. 

THE VILLAGE FLOWERS, and Lady 
Mary and her Gipspy Maid. By Miss Jane 
Strickland. Seven fine engravings. 

A WORD in SEASON, and the Christmas 
Boxes. By Miss Jane Strickland. Seven 
fine engravings. * 

JAMES EliLIS, or the Dangers of Card 
playing. Uy Miss Jane Strickland. Fine 
fnnitispiece. 

THE SHIPWRECKED ORPHANS, or 
George and W'lliom Doyley, who were wrecked 
in the Charles Eaton, when only One and Three 
Years of Age; an interesting Narrative. By 
John Ireland. »Seven fine engravings. 


GRIMM’S POPULAR GERMAN TALES. 
This day is published, in U vol. with numemus 
comic Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d. bound in cloth, 

r 1AMMER GRETllEL^ or German 
vT Fairy Tales and Popular Stories, from 
die Collection of MM. Grimm, and other 
Sources. With Illustrative Notes. 

Ixmdon: John Green, 121, Newgate-street. 


ONE THOUSAND NEW PACTS. 
With a portrait of the late Dr. Bowditch, and 
other Engravings, 5 b. cloth, 

T he year-book of facts in 

SCIENCE and ART; exhibiting the 
most important Discoveries and Improvemeuts 
of the past Year. By the Editor of "The 
Arcana op Scirmcr.” 

" A condensed record of scientific discovery, ably 
and honestly compiled.”—A thenmum. 

**A contimutifin of the * Arosna of Science,* in an 
improved and enlarged Ibrm.’*—S psotator. 
"Really useful and carefid fimts, well arranged.'* 
Tait’i Maqaiine. 

"Avery instructive and useftil volume.” 

Railway Maoasine. 

London: Simpkin,Marshall, andCo» 
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In Onedosely and beautifiiny>printed 8to. Volome, containing 1400 pagca, SOi. bdi. 

A NEW EDITION, CORRECTED AND IMPROVED, 

• DICTIONARY^ 

PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AKD HISTORICAL, 

COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. 

amtiiors'S'si&'a'sz) &S7Z) 

NEW AND ENLARGED SUPPLEMENT, 

Bringing down the information contained in the work to January 1839. 

By J. R. MCCULLOCH, Ksq. 


In this edition all the more important retuma and accounts as to the Trade, NAViOATfoN, and 
Consumption of this and other countries, have been brought down to the latest period. In some 
instances, too, the form of the returns has been chan^, and new ones drawn up on a more 
comprehensive plan, and embracing various additional particulars, have been substituted for those 
previously embodictl in the work. In illustration of this the reader is referred to the tables now given 
under the artide Imports and Exports ; Jhey will, it is believed, be found to contain, within a brief 
space, the completest view hitherto laid bdbre the public of the recent trade of the British Empire. 
A few new artides have also been inserted, among which may be spedfied those on Bombay, 
Malta, &c. 

The present Supplement has been greatly enlarged, and it is hoped, matcriolly improved. It 
contains as much matter as would fill, if priut^ with types of medium size, a large octavo volume, 
and embraces a good deal of important information not dWhere to be met with. We can assure the 
reader that neithier labour'nor expense has been spared to render it instructive and trustworthy. It 
embodies the substance of the former Supplements, and has, among others, artides on the following 
subjects; viz.;— 


AUSTRIAN TARIFF, AND NEW COBIMBRCIAL 
TREATY WITH AUSTRIA 
JOINT-STOCK RANKS; with a complete list of these 
I establlshinents, and an examination of the principles 
on which they shoulUie founded. 

I NEW CUSTOMS* AjCTFOR BENGAL. 

. COINAGE OF AMERICA AND INDIA. 

I COrrON TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN FROM 
1816 TO 18S8, bgth inclunKT 
TABLES OF IMFfiRTS AND EXPORTS comprising 
a full Account of the Foreign Trade of the unitca 
Kingdom during the Tdt Years, ending with 1888, with 
Remariu on the probable oonsequencea of Foreign 
Competition, &c. 


TRADE WITH PRUSSIA, PRUSSIAN COMMER¬ 
CIAL J 4 RAGUE, TARIFF, Sec. 

RAILWAYS AND RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 
POST-OFFICE ARRANGEMENTS. 

ALTERATIONS IN THE JIRITISII TARIFF. 
RUSSIAN TARIFF. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SHIPS. 

SUGAR TRADE, Growth of Beet Root Sugar, Re. 

COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH TURKEY; with 
Notices of Civita Vccchis, Galscs, Guayaquil, Por- 
Lamar, Montevideo, Moulmein, ItostocY, Sec. 


j The Supplement, emtaining Excellent Mapa the completed and pro-- 

I posed Canals, Htddumys, ^c. of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British 
{Possessions in North America, is sold eiparately, price Is. Qd, 


By the same Jsthor, 

In Utepreii, to be completed in One lugd end benutifaUy-printed Octavo VoliunCi m 


Bifti'otiarp, 

GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, & HISTORICAL, 

Of Hie wurtoiifl CotutrtoRi Pluctai uad principal Natarnl Objects I& the WorUL 

%* Gentlemeu diipoud to tend Artieln or Informaiitmfor thit Workp are requoOted to eommwveote with 
Mr, M^Cuttoehy through hie PubUehen, at their earlieu eoneenienee, at the work it rapidly advanoing. 


LONDON E LONGMAN, ORME, AND GO. 


J 
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In One closely printed 8vo. Volume of 1567 images, price vellum Ikic1c» 

ENCYCLOPjEDIA of GEOGKAPHY ; 

i 

COMPRISING A 

i 

COMPLETE DESCRIPTION OK THE KVKTH, PHYSICAL, STATISTICAL, COMMERCIAL, ! 

AM) IH)LnTCAL: 

Exhibiting its relation to the Heavenly Dodies; its Physical Structure; 

The Natural History of each Coinitry; i 

4 I 

And the Industry, Commerce, Political Institutions, and Civil aud Social State of all Nations. 

I 

Hy HUGH MURRAY, I'.R.S.Ii. 

Assisted in ^ 

Astronomy, &c. by Professor WALLACE. I Hotany, 6 rc. by Professor H<X)KKR. 
Geology, &c. by Professor JAMESON. | Zoolou v, &e. by W. SWAINSON, Esii. 


lllustnted by Eighty-Tvro Maps, draunby Sitinky Hall, and upwards of a Thousand other • 
Engravings on WckmI by R. Branston, fiviii Drawings by Swainson, T. Lanosker, I 
SowERDY, Strutt, &c. representing the most remarkable Objects of Nature and Art 

IN EVERY llEOION OF THE GLOBE. ! 


Deeply impressed with a sense of the great extent and difllriilt execution of a complete Geo* 
graphical work, the Editor, during nearly ten years in winch be lias been engaged upon it, has 
used the utmost exertion to procure from every quarter information an<l aid. He lias studiously 
collected tlie most recent, authentic, and ai'cnrate accniiiits of the extent, natural features, 
population, pnuinctions, industry, political constitution, literature, religion, and social state of 
the various regions of the globe, with the leading details as to their districts and cities. The j' 
sciences connected with the natnral 1li^to^y of the earth ha\c, however, attained to such an | 

extent ami importance, that a tlioroiigli knowledge of tbeni can only lie imssessed by individuals j 
who have especially devoted tlicriiselvcs to one iiartlcular branch. Tlic Editor, therefore, con- j 
sidered it essential 'to pniciire the co-operation of writers who had risen t^mknowledgcd 
eminence in the dcpaitmciits of Geology and Mineralogy, Zoology and Uotany.^le considered 
that he had fully succeedeil, when Professor Jameson undertook to delineate the geological 
structure of the globe, anti the distribution of minerals over its snrfa^; Mr. Swainson to 
explain tbc distribution of animals, and the most remarkable of t!io.se foiffil in eachqiarticalar 
region; and Dr. Hooker to perform the same task in regard to the vegetable kingdom. Pro¬ 
fessor Wallace has illustrated the relations of the earth as a planet, the trigonometrical surveys, 
the cuiistrnction of maps, and other subjects connected with mathematical science. These 
tasks have been executed in a manner which it is lio|ied will fully support tlic high reputation 
of tbeir rea|iectiv e authors. In preparing the sections relating to (kmimerce, the ltditor derived I 
much assistance fh>m Mr. M'CuHocli’s Commercial Dictionary, and be is also indebted to that I 
gentleman for many valuable cniniiiuiiications. Various parts relating to remote countries ' 

' have been revised by gentlemen recently n:tunied from them, particularly Barron Field, Esq. 
Chief Jnstice of Gibraltar, some years resident in Australia. It is only justice to add, that 
neither exertion nor expense have been spared by the I’ulilishers, to enable the Editor to render 
the work as perfect as possible. 

The Maps, which arc so nuincrons as to fohn a complete Atijis, have been executed f)rom { 
drawings by Hall; and having been carefhlly revised by the Editor, they will, it is hoped, be 
Ibond to be accurate, and to include all the most recent discoveries. 

If is without a rival.^—AsrATic Journal. 

The most perfect book on its subject.”—A tlas. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, ORMR, AND CO. 
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Now in course of publication, in separate volumes, on the 1st of each alternate mouUi* uniformly 

and neatly printed in post 8vo. 

THK COLJ.ECTED WORKS. OF 

• SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, UAR-r. 

KDITRD BY lllS iBROTltKR, 

JOHN DAVY, M.D., F.ll.S. 

Vol. I. published July 1st, contains a Memoir of the Life of Sir Humphry Davy, with a Portrait, 
complete in itself, price 10s. 6d. in neat cloth bds. 

It is presumed that this new and niiiform edition of the Writings of Sir Humphry Davy 
will not exceed Ten Volumes, embracing the whole of his Works, during tlie space of thirty years, 
(1799 to 1829) a period memorable in the History of Chemistry, audin no small part owing to his 
own Di.seoveries. 

Tlic Contents of the individual volumes cannot be defined, hut the whole Series will he so ar- 
^nged as to preserve an equality of size and price. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. fi.'i, ComhilL 


IMPORTANT WORKS 

JUST 1*0111.1 SHKD BY 

E. CHURTON, 06,1I0L1.ES STREET. 

1 . 

Ahridgment of CurKmul'n DesjMilchet, 

^MIE LIFE of the DUKE of WEI.- 

JL LINGTON. Coinpiledfrom his Grace’s 
Despatches, and other Authentic Records and 
Original Documents. Vol. 1 (to be complete in 
2), 5s. Uniform in size, embellishments, &c. 
with Lockhart’s Life of NapoJ^oii Jiouaparte. 

2 . 

Ill 2 vols. 8vo. price oOs. 

HE POETRY of the PENTATEUCH. 
By the Rev. Joii.n Hobart Caontek, 
13.D., luciinibentMiiii.'tter of'8t. Paul’s Chapel, 
8i. Marylcbone, and Domestic (Chaplain to tlie 
Earl of Thanet. Ri-iiig a critical and analytical 
Exposition of the uietrioal portions of the five 

Books of Moses. • 

* 

S CRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY for the 
YOUNG. Compiled from the 8acn*d 
Writings, illustrated by Oriental Tradi¬ 
tions. 1 vol. with 12 Illustrations by MautiA 
and Westali.. Price 3 b. fid. • 

• 4. 

AMARTINE’S SOUVENIRS pendant 
uii VOYAGE eii ORIENT. 2d Edition, 
2 vols. price 128. 

5. 

HE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN- 
MILTON. .With a Memoir and seven 
lUustrationa. Price 10s. 

OBUBTOII’S BRITIBB and FORBION 
JIUB80BXPT10N LXBRABY. 

The only system by which subscribers can be 
supplied with all the New Publications, British 
and Foreign Magazines, &c., is that panned at 


the above Establishment, viz., to place at the 
disposal of Siiliscribers an unlimited supply of 
every Work on the day it issues from the press ; 
besides this advantage, Hie Standard Collection 
coi)si.sts of 25,000 vols. in the English, Frciicli, 
Italian, German, Spanish, and Portuguese Lan- 
gua;,es. 

I In .3 vols. post 8vo. clotli boards, price 21s. 

T he kingdom of CHRIST, or 

Hints on the Catholic Churcdi, in a Series 
of Lettera to a member of^ the Society of Friends. 
By F. Maurice, A.M. Chaplain of Guy’s 
Hospital. 

HE CITRISTI\N*S COMPANION: a 
Selcetioii of Passages from the works of 
Archbishop Dighton and John Owen, D.D. 
Arranged for Daily Reading and Meditation. 
By the Author of '• Hints on Study.” With 
Portraits of Leighton and Owen. Royal 18ino. 
price .5s. 

Dorton and Clarke, llolborn Mill. 

Just published, square Ifinioi embossed cloth, 4s. 

P ETER PARLEY’S TALES about 
the CANADAS, their Past and Present 
State, &c. Revised by the Rev. T. Wilson, 
and illustrated by beautiful Engravings on wood, 
and a Map of Canada. 

Square Ifimo. embossed doth, price 58. 
ETER PARLEY’S WONDERS of the 
EARTH, SEA, and SKY, with qany 
Plates, and niunerous Woodcuts. Effited by 
the Rev. T. Wilson. 

Square Ifimo. embossed doth, price fis. fid. 
HE JUVENILE NATURALIST; A 
Country Book for Young People. By the 
Rev. B. H. Draper. Illustrated with nearly 
One Hundred beautiful Engravings on Wood. 
London: Darton and Clark, Holbom Hi ll. 
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Juilt publifthed, l2mo. price 6s. in doth, 

T he elements of algebra, 

Theoretical and Practical; with a aim* 
plification of the more difficult parts of the 
Kc'iciice. Thirtl Kdition, eiilar;ged, with nume¬ 
rous additional Examples. By J. R. Young, 
Professor of Mathematics, Belfast College. 

Published by J. Souter, 131, Fleet Street, 
London: aii.l by the Booksellers of Cambridge, 
Oxford, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dublin, 
Belfast, &c. 

Of whom may be had* 

A KEY to Ditto, by W. 11. SpiLLsa, 6s.; 

And also, by Profkssor Y’oung, 

1. Elements of Geometry, 8vo. 8 b. 

2. Euclid’a Elements; corrected from the 
Texts of Si MSUN and Playfair. With 
a new Fifth Book, a Supplement on In¬ 
commensurable Quantities, an Appendix 
on Plane Trigonometry and Logarithms, 
and Critical Notes and Comments, bs. 

3. General Theory of Algebraical Equations, Os. 

4. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 6s. 

5. Mathematical Tables, 6s. 6d. 

6. On the Computation of Jx>garitbmB, 58. 

7. Analytical Geometry-Conic Sections, 2d 
Edition, 6s. 6d. 

8. —Curves and Surfaces of the Second 
Order, 2d Edition, 7s* 6d. 

9. The Differential C^cnlus, Os. 

10. The Integral Calculus, Os. 

11. Elements of Mechanics, 10s. 6d. 

12. A Lecture on the Study of Mathematics, 
28. 6d. 

13. A Catechism of Algebra, Parts I. and 11. 
Od. each. 

14. — Geometry, Od. 

FINDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY OF 
BRITISH ART. 

T he Third Part of the aboTe 
Work in this day published, 

, ‘ Containing: 

The Interior of a Highlander’s Cottage—Painted 
by E. Landseer, RA.; Engraved by 
W. Finden. 

Happy as a King—^Painted by W. Collins, R. A.; 
• Engraved by E. Findeu. 

The Escape of Carrara—^Painted by C. L. 
Eastlake, R.A.; Engraved by F. Bacon. 

LondonPublished by thsb Proprietors, at 
18 and 10, Southampton Flaoe, Easton Square; 
sold also by F. 6. Moon, 20, Threodneedle 
Street; R. Ackerman and Co., Strand; and by 
every other respectable Book and Printseller in 
the Kingdom. 


C H YMFCALand PHILOSOPHICAL 

APPARATUS.—Just published, price Is. 
Second edition, with supplement and 120 En¬ 
gravings, PALMER’S NEW CATALOGUE 
of CHYMICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS, manufactured and sold by him, 
at 103, Newgate Street, London; where may 
also be had, ])rice Tis. an elementary Treatise on 
Chymistry, upon the basis of the Chymical 
Catechism, originally published under the title 
of Rudiments of Chymistry, by Samuel Rirkes, 
F.L.S. and revised, «d>rrected, and greatly en¬ 
larged, and adapted to the present state of chy¬ 
mical research. 

Just published, by Dean and Munday, Thnui^ 
needle Street, and to be had (by order) of A 
booksellers, 

C OOKERY MADE EASY; or, the 

most Plain and Practical Directions for 
properly Cooking and Serving up all aorta of 
Provisions, from a single joint of meat with 
vegetables to the most exquisitely seasoned 
di^esof Poultry, Fish, and Game, every neces¬ 
sary direction being clearly described in the 
most exact and accurate manner, whether for 
Steaming, Boiling, Roasting, Baking, Frying, 
Broiling, Stewing, Hashing, and Mincing; also, 
the proper Methods of Making Plain a'ld Rich 
Gravies, Sauces, Soups, Broths, &c.; to which 
are added, Plain and Practical Directions for 
Making and for properly Cooking Pies, 
Puddings, Tarts,Patties, Ciistai^s, and other 
Pastry, and for Pickling, making Ketchups, 
&c. The whole written from practice, and 
combining geqtility with economy. By a Ladt. 
Price Is. Gd. bound in embossed cloth, with 
Frontispiece on Trussing. 

" One of the very cleverest, simplest, most com- 
fflete, and practical cookery books extant. It 
possesses the - advantages of economy and folnesi, 
of being applicable to families of all grades, and of 
being at once concise and fcrspicuoiu in its direo 
tioDS.’*— Atlas, June Ist, 1830. 


C OSMO DE’ MEDICIstfui Historical 

Tragedy, by R. H. Horne, author of 
the Death of Marlowe” &c. &c. ^ 

'Mt is the pure, old English school of Dramatic 
writiiinr«”’-^UNDAY Timks. 

** *Como de’ Meflici’is the work of aman capable 
of effecting high triumphs in dramatic literature.’* 

Atlas. 

" It belongs to the highest order of trageeW. Ilie 
action proceeds entirely from the workings of human 
passion. There are no turns of fate, no extraordinary 
accidents, no supernatoral interferences; but the 
leading events flow from the combinations and re¬ 
lations of the different minds and passions dcvdqped 
before us.”— Month ly Repository. ^ 

” We congratulate the loven of the genuine drama 
on the appearance of this noble tragedy. It embodies 
a grand design in a lofty and powerftil tone eff bxecop 
tion. Theconcludim^aoeneaoftheflfUiactyfor In* 
tense tragic pathos, fim never been inrpeiaed.” 

, 'AiuTsiih. 

J. Templemhii, 248, Regent-street. 
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BOTANY. 

In 1 vol. 12ino. 4th Edition, with 155 Figures, 
price lOs. 6d. in cloth, 

IX/ITflERING’S SYSTEMATIC 
Vf ABRANGEMENT of BRITISH 
PLANTS. Condensed and brought down \o 
the present period; with an Intnniuction to 
the Study of Bota^. By William Macgil- 
LIVBAY, A.M. 

This work comprises descriptions of the 
Plants of Great Britain and Ireland, given suf¬ 
ficiently fall to enable the young botanist to de¬ 
termine every species that might come in his 
way without the assistance of o&ers. 

II. 

In 1 vol. 12mo. with 214 .Figures, 98. cloth, 

S IR J. E. SMITH'S INTRODUCTION 
to PHYSIOLOGICAL and SYSTE- 
MATIC BOTANY. Edited by William 
Macgillitray, A.M. 

The utility of this work has been amply 
evinced by the number of editions which it has 
gone through; the Editor has only considered 
it necsessary to add a chapter, containing some 
remarks on the natural system. 

Just published, with plates and numerous 
Woodcuts, Vol. II. price 16s. of , 

M ACGILLIVRAY'S HISTORY of 
BRITISH BIRDS. vol. contains 
a detailed description of the forms, habits, and 
j distribution of nil the BRITISH SONG 
I BIRDS, ])ropcrly so called, including the 
Thrushes, Di|)er, Oriole, Larks, Pipcts, Wagtails, 
Stonechats, Redstarts, Nightingide, Warblers, 
Titmice, and other genera. 

" I consiiler this the best work on British Orni¬ 
thological science with which 1 an acquainted.*' 

J. J. Audubon. 


Jiibt publishell, in 18mo. with portrait of Cod- 
rington and Vignette, price 5s. in doth, 

B ritish naval biography: 

comprising the Lives of the most diKtin<» 
guishjd Admirals, from Howard to Codrington: 
withui outline of the Naval History of England, 
from the earliest period to the present time. 

• 

In 1 vol. medium 8vo. printed to correspond 
with the Author’s ^rage and Baronetage, 
with a Portrait of James I., and illuminated 
title-page, price 32s. bound in cloth, 


A . GENEALOGICAL and HERALDIC 
HISTORY df the EXTINCT * and 
DORMANT BARONETCIESof ENGLAND. 
By John Bubu, Esq. and Johw Bbbktaed 
1 BuBKByEaq. of the Middle Temple. 

j Londoa: Scott, Webater, and Geary, Chorter- 
I hoiue Square. 


TRAVELS IN SOUTH EASTERN ASIA. 


Now ready, in two handsome volumes post 8vo. 
with many Wood Engravings and an original 
Map, price 168. 

T ravels in burmah, malaya, 

SIAM, CHINA, and HINDUSTAN, 
with a fhll Account of the Mannera and Cub- { 
toms. Society, Commerce, dec. &c. of the 
Burnese and other Inhabitants of South i 
Eastern Asia. By the Rev. Howabd Malcom. 

Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S NEW WORK. 


Just published, square l6mo. price 2 b. cloth. 

T he loving ballad of 

LORD BATEMAN, with 12 Humorous 
Illustrations by Gkobok Cbuikshank. 

Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 

Of whom may be had 

M ores hints on etiquette ; for 

the use of society at large, and young 
gentlemen in particular. With cuts by G. 
Cruibsiiank, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

T he comic alphabet. Twenty-tbur 

humorous plates by G. Cbuikshank, 
neatly done up, 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. coloured. 


l^iis day ia published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
beautifully printed on the finest vellum paper, 
and bound in cloth, price 7 h. 


Y STRADFFIN: A DESCRIPTIVE 

POEM. With an Appendix, con¬ 
taining IIISTORfCAL and EXPLANATORY 
notes. By Mrs. Bowbn. 


The object of this poem is to bring before 
the public a portion of the beautiful scenery of 
South WalesAby adding not only the attractions 
of fiction, but also a reference to real person¬ 
ages and facts, of which no doubt ran be en¬ 
tertained, however they may differ under the 
touch of a long succesidon of narrators. 


London: Longman, Onne, and Co, 
Llandovery: W. Rees. 


2d Edition, just published, 8vo. la. 

T he fast and PRESENT STA^ 

of DRAMATIC ART and UTBRA. 
TURE; addressed to Authors, Actors, Mana¬ 
gers, and the Admirers of Old English 
Drama. Coinpriainga View of the Dtima, from 
its Rise to the Ftosent Time. 

London: C.Mitehell,RedLumCooit,Fleet 
Strfiat, and all Booksdlm. 
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DR. BRYCE ON EDUCATION in INDIA. 
This day la published, in 8vo. Os. (id. cloth, 

A BRIEF SKETCH of NATIVE 
EDUCATION in INDIA, under the 
superintendence of the Church of Scothind; 
with REMARKS on the Policy of tlie British 
Government, and the Character and Condition 
of the Hindoos, as these bear upon the Question 
of Conversion to Chrislinnity. By .Tamks 
Bbyck, D.J). late Chaplain in the service of 
the Hon. East India (himpany. 

London: Win. H. Allen and Co. 7. Leadcn- 
, hall Street. 


P ALMER’S IMPROVED PNEU¬ 
MATIC FILTERING MACHINES.— 
The Nobility, (Jciitry, and the Public, arc rc- 
sjiectfiilly informed, that in coiisec|ueiice of the 
great satisfaction given in the use of these 
Ma(;liin«‘8, pniliculariy for innhing and filtering 
Codec and for making (he Concentrated Essence 
of. CodS^e, they may now be had in n great 
variety of patterns and sixes, adaptiMl either for 
the Breakfast Table or as Kitchen Utensils, at 
the Manufactory of E. Palmer, ('hemicid and 
Philosophical Instrument ^Taker, Newgate 
Street, London. 

Parties (mrcliasing them of the trade are par> 
ticularly cautioned against buying any that have 
not the Maker's name and address on them, viz. 
E. Palmer, Newgate Street, London. 


Just published, price (is. 

DEDICATED TO llEB. MOST GBAC10U8 MAJESTY. 

RAMMAR of the FIVE SENSES : 

^ being the First Step to Infant Education; 
with Coloured Diagrams and lllust(«ative Tables. 
By Thomas Wi roman. Esq. 

Sold by Darton and Clark, and all Booksellers. 

FREEMASONS’ ANDJ GENERAL 

LIFE ASSURANCE, LOAN, ANNUITY, 
AND REVERSIONARY INTEREST* 
COMPANY, 

11, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, 1A)ND0X. 

MONG the many advantages to he 

assured in this Company are-the option 
of taking profits in cai«]i, adding to tlie policy, 
reducing the premium, or receiving an annuity, 
of (‘(Tecting assnranci's n|K)n increasing or de¬ 
creasing ]ircDiinins, and without participation of ! 
profits at reduced premiums, and of credit for I 
half the first five years* premiums : policies not j 
forfeited if iiremiums unpaid at the time of he- | 
ing due. No error, but only fraud, to vitiate a j 
policy. Lives below the ordinary standard of i; 
health, assured «*i moderately increased rate. A | 
Diivctor ill atieiidance daily. Facilities for ' j 
efiteting loans. The bu.riness of the Company t 
not confined to the Masonic body. Commission 
allowed to solicitors and agents. 

JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary. 



Handsomely printed, in 10 vols. fcap. 8vo. with richly-engraved Frontispieces and 
ViGNETi'KS, 21. 10s. cloth leltorcd, 

THE POKTICAL WORKS 


OF 

ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESQ. 

COLLKCTED BY HIMSELF. 

This Edition, which the Author has arranged and revised with the same care 
as if it were intended fur postliiiiuoiis publication,^ includes many pieces which 
either have never before Jicen collected, or ha\;e hitherto remained unpublished. 
Preliminary notices arc affixed to the long poems,—the whole of the notes retained,-— 
and such additional ones incorporated as the author, since the first publication, haa 
seen occasion to inseft. The frontispieces 'and vignettes cbn.sist of views appropriate 
to the respective volumes. ^ ■' 


VoL. I. CONTAINS JOAN OF ARC. 

II. & 111. JUVENILE AND RflNOR POEMS. 

IV. THALABA THE DESTROYER. 

V MADOC 

vi. & VH. BALLADS AND M ETHICAL TALES, 

Y1I1. THE CURSE OF KEHAMA. 

IX. KODEHICK TUB Uffl' OF THE GOTHS. 

Z. THE POET’S PILGRIMAGE TO WATERLOO-LAT OF THE 

LAURBArK-VlSION OF JUDGMENT, &c. 

“ At the age of sixty-three 1 have undertaken to collect and edite my Rietical Works,. 
with the last correctioDS that I can expect to bestow upon. them. They have obtained 
a reputation equal to my^’wiahea* • • •nus to collect and revise them is a duty which I 
owe to that part of the public by whom they have been auspiciously received, and toUiose 
who will take a lively eoncem in my good name when I have departed.” 

Ektraetfron Authar’a Prrfece» 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 
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For the Toilet. 


P RICE'S GOLDEN OIL of MACASSAR is the only article that produces 
and regtores the Hair on bald placea; pmenti Hair falling off or turning grey; frees it from < 
scurf; and makes it beautifully soft and glossy. For dressing the hair en band^ui;, and effectually 
confining the short loose hairs on the ne&, so annoying to most ladies, it stands unequalled. 

Ladies are requested to ask for “ Price*8 Goldrn Oil of Macabsar,*’ with 28, Lombard 
Street, on th«* Label, as many Hair-dressers sella spurious imitation, which destroys tito colour as 
well as the growth of the Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. per bottle. I 


THE LADIES’ AUXILIARY OF BEAUTY. 

NAPOLEON PRICE'S SPECIFIC, appropriately so styled by its numerous admirers, is in 
all dimes and seasons of inestimable importance to the ladies; its virtues are available against the 
baneful influence of solar heat, which causes freckles, sunburns, tan, Ac., all of which blemishes 
the Specific prevents and removes. It 'arrays the neck and arms in radiant brilliancy, and | 
perpetuates the vivid bloom of juvenile attraction. I 

To guard against counterfeits, be sure to ask for ‘'Napoleon Price's Specific," and ; 
observe the Signature in red ink, and 28, Lombard Street, on the labd. 1 


F rench glass shades.— Reduction of Friges, at CLAUDET and 

HOUGHTON’S Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 89, High Holbom. 

Hie improvements and economy effected since the introduction of the mannfiuture of Glass 
Shades in England, have enabled C. and H. to offer them at a reduction of price averaging more 
than 15 per rent. 

Museums, Model Rooms, Laboratories, Show Rooms, and Private Residences, may now, at a 
j very reduced cost, be supplied with this article, so necessary for the preservation of ornaments 
i and delicate objects. 

The following eiamples wiU suffice to give an idea of the new prices 


Height. Length. Breadth. Price. 

An Ovsl Shade - - - 24 indi. IS inch. 9 inch. -••£260 
do. ... 22 — 17 — 8i . 1 15 0 

do. ... 20 — 15 — 7) — - . • 1 1 0 

do. ... 18 — 12 — 6| — . - . 0 10 0 

do. - . - 14 — 9 — 5 — ... 0 5 10 

do. ■ - - - 10 — 6 — 4 — ... 0 3 7 

Height. Dififit. 

A Round ... 28 — 12 —.180 

do. - - - 24 — 11 —.0 14 6 

do. ... 20 — 9 —. 0 9 9 

do. . - - 18 — 8 —.0 6 6 

do. . 14 — 6 —,.0 4 1 

do. ... 10 — 5 —.0 2 11 


cuperb drawing-room 

^ CURTAINS.—Eli^nt embnddered aqpi 
figured Muslins, magirifident India and Mac¬ 
clesfield Silk, Damasks, rich satin stripe Tabba- 
rettes, handsome plinth Tournays, choice and 
exclusive pattern Chintses, Ingrain Damasks, 
elegant and durable Carpets, and every requisite 
for furnishing in the most i^cheqBh^ and novel 
style, may be iifspected at Lyon, Hotson, and 
Co.’8 extensive Cabinet, Carpet, and Upholstery 
W'arehousf, Nos. 293, 294, and 295, High 
Holborn. 


F lorentine anatomical 

MUSEUM, 27, Maigaret Street, Regent 
Street. Health, the most precious of all bles¬ 
sings, cannot be preserved without some know¬ 
ledge of the construction of Che human frame, 
which may be easily acquired by frequent visits 
to SARTIS'S Repository of the most scientific 
and astonishingly correct anatomical models in 
wax ever before witnessed in thia country. 
Oiien from 9 to 5. Admission la. to each suite 
of rooms, or 2 b. the whole museum. Admis- » 
sionfbr Isi^esfrom 5 to 7, when a female attends. 
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M inature horticultural 

PUMP, by whi^ a lady or gentleman 
mav enjoy ^the amoaement of watering plants 
and flowers in the most agreeable manner. It 
is as portable as an nmbereUa, and by the 
slightest motion of the hand will dischar^ the 
water from a pond, tank, or wafering pot, in a 
stream, in a shower, or as dew. 

DR. SCOIT’S CORNETS.—Experiments 
have been instituted to ascertain the smallest 
scale upon which hearing instrumenta can be 
constructed; and tiie report states, that “ all 
contrivances below the rise of the comets are 
useless toys.’* Let deaf persons, therefore, 
avoid being duped by contra^ assaranoes. The 
comets sustain^themselveB on the ears without 
trouble to the wearer, or obliging others to 
speak load. 

THE SONIFERON is a new and powerful 
instrament for extreme cases of deafness, en¬ 
abling deaf persons to hear the service at church,^ 
and speakers at a distance. 

, tllE APERITIVE FOUOTAlNmpai^ 
the injuriona habit of taking opening medicines, 
and preserves the bowels in a regidar state hy 
the gentle operatioh of a little plain water. 
Having been ffiled, it may be conveyed unseen 
in the pocket or in a lady’s reticule to any ap¬ 
propriate place, and'prodnoea instantaneously 
the desired effect without the slightest in¬ 
convenience. The above are to be procured 
only of W. Pine, Superintendent at Dr, Scott’s 
Repository of Medical Aoxiliaries, 369, Strand, 
ihm doora from Exeter HoU. Deaerations 
sent b| post. 


A MESSIEURS lea STRANGERS 

qni visitent Londres.—VULLIAMY, 
llorlogcr, par appointment de aa Majesto la 
Rcine, et do lenrs d6funte8 Majestes Im Rois 
George III., George IV., et Guillaume IV., et 
Horloger dn Bureau de I’Artillerie, de la Poste, 
&c., demeorant No. 68, Pall-nudl, prds dn Palais 
de St. James, fabrique les grosses HORLOGES 
pour les iglises, et les clmteaux et edifices pub- 
liqnes, et les pcnduica de tontes les cspeces, 
anssi lea montres k repetition et autres montres, 
plattes et k la vielle mode. Rehabille les pen- 
dules et les montres tant etrangeres qn’Anglaises 
de tontes les especes. 

OR DUST OR RAIN.—Gentlemen 
will find the MOHAIR CAMLOMERE 
the beat repellant ever invented for summer , 
showers and dust, when properly made up into 
Capes, Frocks, Great Coats, or Cloaks. It is ! 
i very light, wears dean uid long, and will turn 
more rain than any other water|)FOof that does 
not confine perspiration, hangs well, and will 
not cockle with wet, and has no unpleasant 
IsmeQ. It ia made in all colours like cloth; and 
is only to be seen in the whole piece, or ma^ 
up, at the mBnufecturers’, PAYNE and CO. 
(late Fox),'28, King-street, Covent garden, the 
J^tentees of Gambroon, now so &hioi&ible. 

A large assortment is manufeetored extra stout, 
for riding tronaers. Ihey are warranted to 
wash well, and not^hrink, aa*well as their Mo¬ 
hair Cloth, the greatest repellant to dirt ever 
invented. They are all stamped Fox’s Patent” 
no others are genuine. Travelling Cloaks, 
Frocks, and Capes, always ready, of various 
I kinds. 
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THE THAMES STEAMERS AND THE WATERMEN. 

7%e Laws tuid Constitutioiu the Mastett Wardens, aiu2 Commonalty of Water¬ 
men and Ltyhtermen (f the JSHver Thames. Printed for the Costyany, 1828. 

Rules and Bye-Laws for the Regulation of Ae Watermen and Lightermen <f the 
River Ihtmes, hy the Court <f Mayor and Aldermen <f Ae City of London. 
1828. 

Rules or Bye-Laws if Ae Company of Watermen and JAghUrmen of Ae River 
Thames, by Ae Court if Madar, Wardens, and Assistants f Ae send Company. 
1828. 

New Bates if Watermen. 1828. 

Minutes if Evidence taken hfore Ae Comnattee of Ae House if Cornmons on Ae 

London and BlaehwaU Railway Bills. 1.836. 

« 

Public attention has of late been directed so strongly to the prospects of 
steam in its new application to long voyages, that there has been little 
chance of the progress of inland steam navigation receiving that nodcc 
which it appears to deserve. While those leviathans of the deep, the Great 
Western” and the British Queen”*, have attracted universal curiosity, the 
small fiy, which arc latterly peopling our shallow waters at home, have 
been almost wholly overlooked. Yet on the 'Thames there has been growing 
up during the last few years a steam traffic tffiering various points of interest 
in the adaptation of the steam-boat to new circumstances, which we tliink 
demands and will well repa^ inquiiy. And connected with this subject 
there are certain other considerations of economical and social concern, 
which are equally interesting and important. We allude to the controversy 
between the Thames steam-boat companies and the free watermen, the new 
claimants and the established possessors of the traffic of the river. Having 
carefully watched the progress oF this dispute during the busy months of 
the past season, we have coUected. certain fficts, and arrived at certain con¬ 
clusions which we propose to submit to our readers at this moment, when 
the traffic of the river steamers is at its height. 

The view from London Bridge gives, perhaps, the best idea of the extent 
of the steam navigation of the river. Looking downwards, the eye is 
attracted by a forest of funnels belonging to steamers lying off die Custom¬ 
house, and various quays from that point to St. Katherine’s Dock, and thence 
as far as the sight can penetrate. These, howev^ are chiefly foreign and 
coasting vessels, and as such belong only partially to our present subject. 
» 

* A-itew miel of greater magnitude and power than either of these —the largest, we believe, 
that haa hver been built—and, in respect to internal amngements, the most elegant and com- 
• mddiouib m diortly to be launched, to ply between England ai^ America. Thb vessel, cidled **|The 
PrerideDt,”and commanded by Lieut. Campbell, R. N., is ejq^ted to make her fint voyage for New 
York on the Ist of August —Eiis 
VOL. IV. 
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But close under the bridge, both above and below it, are clustered on the 
City side the river steamers; for here it is that the rival Gravesend and 
Greenwich companies, as well as various others, have their wharfs. Here, 
during the snumicr months, prevails throughout the day the constant bustle 
of arrival and departure; and few spots of tliis busy metropolis are better 
calculated to convey, in the spring and summer, a true impression of the 
out-of-door intercourse and movements of its teeming population. During 
the w'inter the scene is comparatively still; fewer st(*amers arc plying, and 
at longer intervals. We will endeavour to give an idea of the extent of tlie 
traffic carried on during the' past season (1H38); not pretending, indeed, to 
furnish a complete list of the vessels (‘inployed, but noting such as came 
under our own observation. 

To Green>vicli, there were steam-boats starting every quarter of an hour, 
the two companies, the old and jiew, running alternately. To Woolwich, 
twelve times a daVj from lluiigcrford Market pier, (jravesend, the 
Star company had six boats daily; the Diamond Company, seven; the 
Commercial Company, one, which proceeded to Sheeruess and Southend; 
•the Eagle and Falcon Company, two, Irom AValcrloo Bridge; besides which, 
there w'as one from Hungerlord. ?*Iaiiy, if not all of the Gravesend boats, 
are accustomed to call at Black wall; and all receive siiul put down pas¬ 
sengers when recjiiired at various points of their course. To llamsgate, 
Margate, Herne Bay, and other favourite resorts of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, there are likewise luinierous steam-boats, especially in the 
season. 'J"lie following particulars as to the traffic in previous yciars may 
be added from the Evidence on the Black wall Bail way. Mr. .John Taylor, 
a Thames pilot, gives (March 23d, p-4.), as the average number of steamers 
passing tlirougli liie Pool, u}) or down per day, from May to September, 
from 120 to 130. Captain John Fisher, one of the harbour-masters, states 
(Marcik 24lh, pt 15.) that he coimled 0(5 in a day.’betweeii eight in the 
iiioriiiiig and eiglit at night, passing the London Docks, up or down. And 
(p. 16.) that ill the month of.Jiily, 1,801 was the total number, likewise 
from eight to eight, which gives a daily average; of about GO. Tins latter 
average probsibly comes nearest to tlie truth; the Ibrmer wiis given only as 
a guess, this as an actually ob.scrvcd lact. The dilleronce is lessened, if we 
consider the one to include, us it probably does, the whole twenty-four 
liours, while the othel* expressly excludes the night. In both luinibers it 
will be remeinbcred the foreign and coasting steamers arc included, besides 
those properly belonging to the Thames. 

Turning our attention up the river, to llichmond, there plied last season 
four boats daily from Queenhithe and Hungerford, one of which proceeded 
to Twickenham.* This was the station on ivhich the first Thames steamers 
were introduced. Tlie up-river boats which remain to be noticed are of a 
more recent date, the “ London and Westminster ” company heaving com¬ 
menced operations in 1837,* and the “ Iron Steam-boat” company only 
duringt the last season. Tlie former company had boats every quarter of 
an hour from London Bridge to Westminster Bridge, calling on the Soutli- 
wark side of Southwark Bridge and at 1 lungerfurd; also to Putney three 
times, and to the Southahipton Uailway pier, a little above Vauxhall Bridge, 
twelve times a day. The latter company’s iron boats plied every half hour 
from London Bridge to the Soutiiampton Uailway pier, calling on the City 
side^ of Waterloo Bridge, and the Westminster side of Westminster Bridge. 

this enumeration, incomplete though it be, it will apfiear that the 
facilities afforded to the inhabitants of the metropolis, for enjoying tlie fresh 
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breezes of their noble river, and visiting the various scenes of beauty on its 
banks, are very numerous, ivhilc the competition of the different companies 
has the effect of ensuring low fares. It is difficult to form a calculation of 
the multitudes wlio avail themselves of these means of locomotion, but we 
will give a few data, which may assist the reader to do so. In the report 
of the Eagle and Falcon company, presented in the spring of last year, it 
was staged that in three months tliey had carried by means of their two 
boats 66,000 persons to and from Woolwich and Blackwall; and that 
during tlic fii*sl thirty days of their boats plying from Waterloo Bridge, 
their passengers to and from Gravesend had amounted to 7,600, notwith¬ 
standing the unfavourable state of the weather. In Gravesend boats we 
have counted 200 passengers, when they have been not by any means 
uncomfortably filled; and though they are often to be seen with much 
fewer passengers, they are, on the other hand, especially on fine Sundays, 
very frequently still more crowded. Supposing an average of only 60 pas¬ 
sengers per voyage, the 17 boats each way between London and Gravesend 
will give upwards of 2000 passengers daily journeying the one way or the 
other — an estimate probably much below tlie mark. From the evidence 
of Mr. Charles White, a proprietor and director of the Star company 
(April I4th, pp. 15,16.), it would appear that the average number of pas¬ 
sengers during the four best months of the year is 800 to each boat— that 
they sometimes take as many as 600, and on one day of public rejoicing 
carried 900.’’ Mr. Redman, another director of the same company, states 
(May 14th, p. 9.), that they have received and started about 8,000 passengers 
ill about forty-five minutes; of course with several boats. Mr. T. H. Sin- 
nott, clerk to the solicitors to the Herne Bay Pier Comjiany (March 28lh, 
p. 18.), gives 80,102 os the number of passengers landing and embarking 
at that pier in 18;15, from March 25th to the time when the boats ceased 
running. 

The above-bridge traffic presents certain peculiar features, which will 
probably repay a separate consideration. It is a kind of omnibus traffic; — 
not, indeed, that one may hold up one’s finger at any point of tlie boat’s 
course and be taken on board or set ashore; but in the space of less than 
two miles, between London and Westminster Bridges, we have seen that 
there are appointed by one of the companies one, and by the other, two 
intermediate stopping places, which gives passengers the opportunity of 
choosing among three several points of communication witliin tliat distance. 

, To these advantages is added speed in most states of the tide; die length 
of voyage between Westminster aud London Bridges varying from a quarter 
to half an hour or somewhat mpre. An additional inducement is offered 
by the low fare of the steamers, which is fourpence from London Bridge to 
the Southampton Railway, or any intermediate distance. The number of 
passengers by these boats is very considerable; in ten trips, taken at differ¬ 
ent hours of different days, during last autumn, but never in boats crowded, 
as we shall hereafter liave occasion to observe diat these vessels faequeudy 
are, we found the average to be 40. Indeed die populousness, if we may 
so Ascribe it, of the river is so great as to attract die activity of the bill- 
stickers, who sedulously follow their occupation An the piers and under the 
arches of the bridges, throughout the whole of die busy season; and they 
are not a class who waste their labours where there are none to look upon 
them. 

It is curious to observe the adaptation of the machinery of the 8teamrboat,and 

the mode of navigating it, to diis omnibus-traffic. Small of build, shallow of 
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draught 5 and proportionately short in funnel, tlie up-river steamers generally 
clear tlie bridges easily, except at high tide; and then, jthe inexperienced ob¬ 
server who looks on from the shore in momentary expectation of a collision 
which shall carry away the funnel, is surprised at the adroitness with which, 
like geese under a gateway, they stoop their necks and pass on in safety. 
Again, toone accustomed to the usually lengthy process of bringing a vessel 
to,” alongside of a pier to ladd her passengers, it would seem impos<%ible for 
boats, succeeding each other every quarter of an hour, not to run into one 
another’s way, and present a scene of inextricable confusion at the culling 
places. But what will not practice etFect? A stoppage of a couple of 
minutes generally suffices to land twenty or thirty passengers, and take in 
as many more; every one walking on and off with the utmost case and 
security. At low water, indeed, it insiy take longer at some places; but, 
ordinarily, the boat is off again even in less time. The vessels draw up to 
the pier much like omnibuses to the office door; and the “ ease her,” “ stop 
her,” ** back her,” “ go a-head,” &c. of the stcain-boat master, are as 
familiar in the utterance, and as prompt in the action, as the hold hard,” 
and “ all right,” of the omnibus cad. 

It was not to be supposed that a change so great as that occasioned by 
the introduction of steamers on the river, should take place without oppo¬ 
sition on the part of those already engaged in the traffic. The Thames 
watermen, trained by a long apprenticeship to the knowledge of every shoal 
and current of the river, legally liceiised for the conveyance of passengers, 
and looking to the broad stream as the highwa}' on which to ply for 
bread, would have been something more or loss than men to look on with 
indifference, ivhile the ncw'ly introduced steam-boat was superseding the 
long-privileged w'herry. And incorporated as they are by a charter con¬ 
ferring upon them certain rights, while it likewise imposes upon tliem cer¬ 
tain duties, they possess a power, which they have been by no means slow 
in using, to resist, to a certain extent, tlie progress of their rivals. But 
before we enter upon an inquiry, respecting the matters in dispute, it will 
be necessary to give some account of the constitution and iininiiiiities of 
the Watermen’s Company. 

The Thames waternu*]! furnished the subject for various early legislative 
enactments. Acts of parliament were passed in the reigns of Henry VIII., 
Mary, and James I., regulating the fares to be taken, and appointing cer¬ 
tain forms of government for the watermen; and under William III. and 
Anne, acts were obtained whose principal object was to systematise their, 
impressment, with a view to manning the fleet. They were not, how^cver, 
incorporated till the year 18:27, by the aqt 7 & ft George IV^. cap. 7.5., en¬ 
titled An Act for the better Regulation of the Watermen and Lightermen 
on the River Thames, between Yantlet Creek and Windsor.” The com¬ 
pany consists of the watermen, wherrymen, and lightermen enrolled before 
the passing of the act, and of such as become freemen under it. 

The freedom of the company is to be obtained only by serving a seven 
years’ apprenticeship to a freeman, or a freeman’s widow: the number of 
apprentices that each freeman may take is limited, and proportioned to tlie 
number of his craft. Apprentices arc bound only between the ages of four¬ 
teen and eighteen; and none are allowed to have the sole care of a boat {ill 
they have served two years. The fee for the admission of an apprentice, at 
the end of his seven years, to the rank of a freeman, is \L 12j.; and he pays 
quarseriy what is called a quarterage of 9rf. to the company; which is to be 
applied tp tlie posting of tlie fares, and the fixing of half-mile posts along 
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the river. Freemen only (with certain exceptions) are allowed to ply for 
hire; and no boat piay carry passengers without a licence, specifying the 
number allowed; that number being determined by the size and build of 
the boat. 

The government of the company is vested in the court of master, wardens, 
and assistants, in all 26 members: they arc appointed for life by the act, 
but removable by the court for misbehaviour, &c. The master and four 
wardens (one senior, three junior) arc elected yearly by the court, subject 
to the approval of the lord mayor and aldermen. Vacancies in the court, 
caused by death, resignation, &c. are filled as follows: — the court selects 
three names from among the freemen, and from these three, one is selected 
by the mayor and aldermen. The court appoints inspectors of plying 
places, &c.; binds apprentices and admits freemen; and, in general, regu¬ 
lates the affairs of the company, having power to make bye-laws for its 
government, but subject to the approval of the court of aldermen. 

The court of aldermen arc likewise empowered to make bye-laws, and 
alter those of the company, subject, however, to the approval of one or 
more of the Judges; and due notice must be given to the Watermen’s Com¬ 
pany before such bye-laws are submitted for approval, as ordered above. 
'^Fhe court of aldermen, likewise, have the power of fixing the fares to be 
taken; which must, however, be further allowed by three members of the 
privy council. 

In conlbrmity vrith this constitution of the Watermen’s Company, certain 
bye-laws wore passed in 1828, by each of the courts authorised by the act, 
and certain fares laid down. Of these laws we need only say, that their 
object appears to be the regulation of the traffic, with a view to the safety 
and convenience of the public, and the equal division of employment among 
the free watermen. ,A few of the enactments will necessarily be quoted in 
connection with the contest wliich we proceed to relate. One. observation, 
however, in passing:—the Act of George IV., strange as it may appear, 
does not eveii, so far as we remember, mention the name steam-vessel. 
Indeed, one of the first if not the very first of the legal proceedings 
on the subject, Tisdell v. Coulee^ had for its object the trial of the question, 
wluither tlie bye-law of the court of aldermen, regulating the speed of 
steamers in the Pool, was valid or not — whether, under the act, they had 
the power of making laws for steamers ? — a question which was decided in 
the affirmative. The fact is, that even so late as the passing of that act, 
the Thames steamers, properly so called, were so tew and insignificant as 
scarcely to attract notice; and the watermen obtained, only just in time, an 
act which but a tew years later, could not have passed without important 
modifications, which the rapid increase of steam power on the river would 
have imperatively demanded. 

The greater part of the legal proceedings of the Watermen’s Company 
against the various steam-boat companies, have been instituted under the 
42nd byc-law, enacted by the count of aldermen, prohibiting steafti-vessels 
under a penalty not exceeding 5/. from navigating at any rate beyond five 
miles an hour in the Pool; tliat is, between London Bridge and the eastern 
limits of Limehouse Reach, a distance of about tliree miles. Having care¬ 
fully observed the progress of these proceedings, w’e think we can give in 
few words a tolerably accurate view of the merits of the case presented by 
both parties. 

The first movement took place on Thursday, May 3d, at the Thames 
Police Office, a public notice having been previously issued that the 42d 

B 3 
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bye-1a«r would be enforced. On the part of the Watermen's Company, it 
was given in evidence, that on April llth, certain steamers named in a list 
presented, bad been carefully timed in their passage through the Pool, and 
been found to exceed the legal rate of five miles an hour. Their speed 
appears to have varied from about seven miles an hour, the lowest, up to 
fifteen, the highest. On the part of the steam-boat companies, it was con¬ 
tended, first, that the bye-law was indistinct, inasmuch os it did notuppoar 
whether the speed (dlowcd was five miles an hour past the land, or five miles 
through the water; that is, supposing the tide to be coming up, for instance, 
at the rate of three miles an hour, it did not appear whether the rate allowed 
for a steamer coming up with it %vas five miles or eight miles of positive motion 
from a fixed point on the bank. And when the presiding magistrate held the 
former to be the plain sense of the law, that is, five miles an hour of posi¬ 
tive locomotion independent of the tide, it was urged, secondly, that when 
the tide is flowing os it sometimes does at the rate of four miles an hour, a 
steamer coming with it at the rate of only five miles has positively not steer¬ 
age-way, and cannot be safely navigatcrl at that speed. This is indeed an 
ex parte statement, and watermen and others wore brought on the other side, 
to give an opinion that the steamers might in all cases be safely navigated at 
the prescribed rate. The opinion of Captain John Fisher, one of the harbour¬ 
masters, may probably be considered of weight in such a case. He says 
(Blackwall llailway Evidence, March24th, p. 16.), “I think it would be a 
very difficult thing to legislate as to the speed of steamers, because they arc fre¬ 
quently obliged to put on an excessive power in passing tiers and passing 
vessels,'when iu fact, if they were not to put on that speed, 1 think great danger 
at times would occur.” And (pp. 17 and IR.) he states, that a steamer must 
go faster than the tide to keep herself clear, that the tide runs down three 
knots and a lialf an hour, pro^bly on an .average two knots and a half; that 
she must make two knots for herself; consequently iu the strongest tide she 
must go at the rate of five .and a half, which is half a knot above the legal 
rate. And even a pilot, Mr. J. Pennam, who speaks ont his mind very 
fully against the ste.amers and the swell they make, when asked the lowest rate 
of speed at which a steamer should come up the Pool, replies (March 24th, 
p. 12.), Three miles and a half with the tide is quite enough;” and for 
spring tides he allows three knots; which makes for die rate which he con¬ 
siders “ quite enough,” six miles and a half an hour. Samuel Grainger, a 
lighterman of forty years* experience, gives it as his opinion (May I2th, p. 6.), 
that if the speed of the steamers were diminished, ** altliough the crafi; 
would be benefited, the steamers themselves would be put in jeopardy." 
Such were the opinions expressed in relation to this subject, two years before 
the present action was brought: the law of the case appearing however 
perfectly plain, tlie magistrate hod no course open to him but to convict the 
offending parties; and he imposed on the captains of the four boats which had 
been sdected for the prosecution, the mitigated penalty of 40s. each, and 
costs. * • 

Similar proceedings took place on May Rth and 21st, and August 2lst: 
the rates of speed noticed yrere within the limits given above; and the penal¬ 
ties imposed ranged mostly from 40s. to 3/., according to circumstances; in 
one case only, where it appeared that the party had been previously con¬ 
victed, was the full penalty of 51. enforced. 

The impression produced on the mind of any person ignorant of the fiusts 
respecting the navigation of the Thames, by the newspaper reports of these 
le(^ pfoeeeffinga^ would b^ not only that the lives hnd proper^ of the 
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watermen and their passengers arc put in constant and fearful jeopardy by 
the “ reckless speed ” of the steamers in the pool, but that the steam-boat 
captains take a pleasure in running down the watermen, and pride them¬ 
selves upon it as a feat of seamansliip. Mathews, in one of his inimitable 
divertissements, introduced a hackney-coachman discoursing with his friend 
on the inner mysteries of their common profession: “ Did you ever drive 
over an Jon ? ” says lie. “ No,” replies his friend. ** I dare ^y not,** is the 
answer, I seldom find any one that lias; it is one of the difficiiltcst things 
in natur’ to drive over an fen,—but I have drove over three in my time.** 
The worthy magistrate who porfonned a part in tlie following extravaganza, 
must have fancied that witli steam-boat captains, it w’as esteemed a proof of 
the nicest skill to “ drivO over a wherry.” 

Magistrate: If some of tlie captains weni sent to the treadmill for three 

months, tliat would stop the evil.** 

The two captains, bowing: We arc much obliged to you, sir:—thank 
your worship.’* 

l‘or our own part, we knew enough of the Tliames steamers and their 
mode of njivigation, to acquit their captains of any intentional mischief, or 
even of rashness and carelessness: we implicitly accredit the testimony to 
the character of the captains genorally, wliich several members pf the 
Watcrmen*s Company stepped forward” to bear to that of the two gentlemen, 
who, SIS stated above, bowed in return for the inagistrale's handsome com¬ 
pliment,—that they are “ very respectable and civil men.’* Yet, in defer¬ 
ence to the repeated expressions of iviinesses, solicitors, and others, that 

boats are hourly destroyed,” and “ the watermen and lightermen of the 
river, and the passengers in the whcrrie.i, arc constantly placed in great 
peril,” we diligently searched the columns of The Times, for the express 
purpose of collecting all accounts of these accklenls with whicli wx* could 
* meet. And we especially looked for the results of those days on which' 
evidence had been given before the magistrates, of steamers having been 
timed and found in some instances to treble the legal speed of five miles an 
hour. On four of these days of remarketl and recorded reckless speed ’* 
in Aj)ril, and two in May—the first six that we met with,—we found the 
sum total of wherries, barges, and crafts of all kinds, run down by steamers 
or swamped by their swell, to be. Nonk. 

We will now give the result of a more lengthened and complete inquiry, 
extending from April to September of the past year, both inclusive; being 
six months of great activity among the steam and other craft upon the 
river. Our data is derived from 'Jhe 'J'imrs, which has been .carefully 
examined for the wliole period, the file of a weekly paper, remarkable for the 
extent of its information on acciaents and oflences, which avc have referred 
to throughout the first three months, and other sources of personal obser¬ 
vation, which we especially put in train for the purpose. We believe we 
may confidently assert, that no accident of a serious nature w'ithin tlie term 
selected can have escsiped onr scrutiny. • 

To mention, first, a class of accidents which have prop erly no connection 
with the dispute between the steam-boat companies ami the watermen, we 
find five cases of steamers running foul of on# another, or of vessels of 
a Jarger size than the wdierrics and barges w’itb which the Watcrmeu*s 
Company have to do. Four of tlicse accidents happened below I^ondon 
Bridge; and were attended with no injury or inconvenience tb passengers 
beyond alarm and slight delay. The remaiiimg one is the cose of ah up¬ 
river boat running against a pier of Westminster Bridge, whereby one 
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passenger was thrown oyerboard, but rescued by the keeper of a floating- 
bath, who has frequently distinguished himself on similar occasions. 

Secondly, we have a list of five barges, four laden with coal, and one 
with barrels of ale and beer, swamped by the swell caused in some in¬ 
stances by one ste^er, in others by more. These accidents all happened 
in the Pool, to which we have already referred as the chief seat of danger, 
owing to die crowds of shipping that constantly frequent it. The^ cargoes 
w'ere, for the most part, lost, and the barges were generally sunk or floated 
away. In none of these accidents, however, were any lives lost: we rejoice 
to see how frequendy the bargeman is reported a good swimmer, as he 
ought in all cases to be, considering his trade; and how constandy, in such 
instances, the watermen of the neighbourhood are on the alert, and render 
most eifectual assistance. 

It ren^ains to notice the accidents occurring to boats conveying passen¬ 
ger^ of which, by a curious coincidence, we find five again. Of these, all 
occurred below London Bridge, widi the exception of one, which happened 
near the pier of the London and Westminster Steam-boat Company at 
Westminster, just as the steamer was starting; three passengers were all 
saved, die first we must observe by the keeper of the floating-bath, before 
mentipned. One of the accidents below the bridge occurred to a lady and 
gentleman who were crossing the river, and whose boat was nearly swamped 
by a steamer coming down on her way to Greenwich; the boat, half full of 
water, was towed to land by other watermen who came to her assistance. In 
a second instance, a boat crossing die stream shot out from a tier just as a 
steamer was passing, and was run down by her, swamped, and broken; of 
three passengers, two supportefl themselves by swimming till picked up by 
boats, and the diird clung to the steamer and was taken on board. In all 
these three accidents, the boats were under the charge of licensed water¬ 
men ; in the remaining two such was not the case. A boat with three pas¬ 
sengers coming up the Pool, met a Woolwich steamer going down; and the 
rowers, in their alarm, threw down their oars, and got right in her way: 
the boat being struck, began instantly to fill; two of her passengers clung 
to the steamer, and were taken off by watermen, who likewise rescued the 
third from the sinking boat. Thus far we have had to record no loss of 
life; one fatal accident remains. A large boat, three tons register, 
containing seven persons, under the charge of a man who, though not a 
licensed waterman, has been on the water twelve years as a cutter of osiers, 
was struck by a Woolwich steamer: the collision threw overboard four per¬ 
sons, two of whom (women) were droned. One of the passengers (a 
landsman) thinks the steamer was going as mucli as nine miles an hour; 
tried to get them to turn from their course when about 150 yards oflj but 
saw no attempt made to stop the steamer. The verdict returned by the 
coroner’s jury was Accidental Death,” it appearing that the steamer was 
in the right course, and the boat in the wrong one. The captain, however, 
who statQd that he had commanded steaipers twenty years without accident, 
received a caution to avoid accidents in future even though a boat were in 
the wrong course. ' 

This summary of acciefents in which the Thames steamers were con¬ 
cerned during the six months in question, seems then to show that life and 
properly is not, after all, so fatally endangered even in the Pool, as the pub¬ 
lic generally imagine. In former years fatal accidents have certainly been fre¬ 
quent, as appears from die evidence on the Blackwall Railway Bill. Mr. James 
U-va^, chief surveyor of the Thames Police (May 24th, pp. 18-14.), gives 
particulars of five fatal accidents in the Pool, in which nine lives were lost 
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in little more than four months, between June 9th and October 17tb, 1835; 
and he was prepared with more, but the committee intimated that they had 
heard sufBcient evidence on tliis point. He was succeeded by Mr. Peter 
Charles Burrell, who being asked, “ Q. What is the number of accidents 
between June and Decemter? you counted them, I believe?” replied,— 
“ A. Fifteen men and one boy,”—lost, we presume. It is no concern of 
ours to impugn these statements; they are doubtless correct, and correct, we- 
should suppose, to the very utmost of the actual mischief, as the dangers of 
the Pool formed a strong point in the parliamentary case of the railway 
companies. The following statement, however, from the Report of the 
Blackwall Railway Company, recently published, does not appear to us 
incorrect. ** The case made out in the first application to Parliament was a 
very strong one, and so far from anything liaving since occurred to weaken* 
it, it is well known that the steam-boat traffic has enormously increased, the 
vessels are of much larger size, and, consequently, navigate the river with 
greater risk to other craft, and especially to persons in open boats” Ulie in¬ 
crease of the steamers, both in number and size, is undeniable; and the 
Railway Company’s inference fn)m it, which we have marked with Italics, 
would seem d priori to be a legitimate one. Suppositions, however, must 
always give way to facts; and the supposed greater risk cannot be QiAin* 
tallied in the teeth of the fact, that whereas, in 1835, fifteen men and a 
boy ” were lost by steamers in the Pool during six months between June 
and December, while in 1838, during six at least equally busy months from 
April to September, but one fatal accident occurred, involving the loss of 
two lives only — so far, at least, as we have been able to discover from the 
newspapers, in which inquests arc seldom omitted. Since, then, it plainly 
appears that from whatever cause—whether from tlic grater vigilance of 
the Watermen's Company, or tlie growing prudence of the watermen navi¬ 
gating small craft, or die increased skill of those employed on board of 
steamers — accidents are now becoming comparatively rare, it is evident 
that the language used concerning them, however just it may have been in 
former times, is no longer applicable. 

We have further to observe, that it is by no means evident that these 
accidents have been altogether the fault of the steamers, though such appears 
in general tacitly assumed to be the case; and duis it is that the accounts 
of such a:x:idents are headed in the newspapers — Fatal steam-boat acci¬ 
dent” — “ Another steam-boat accident in the Pool,” &c. &c. With respect 
to the swamping of barges, for instance, we hear constantly that << the swell 
raised by the steamer was so great,” &c., and then oiir attention is called to 
the narrow escape of the waterman, and the immense loss of property which 
the owner of the barge has sustained by similar accidents during the last 
six months;” and thus a degree of virtuous indignation is excited in the 
reader’s mind against the steamer which cut such a swell.” All this time 
not one word is said about the extreme loading of the barge; we are not 
informed how few inches, even in the smoothest water, the gunwale stood 
out above the surface. Yet we put it to the experience of every unprejudiced 
person who has ever passed down the Thames, whctlier the barges are not 
frequently laden to so outrageous an extent as to tie cerbuii of swamping in 
any water less smooth than a fishpond in a fine summer day. Had it so 
happened that the steamers in the progress of invention had preceded the 
barges^ steam having the sanction of antiquity, and holding possession of the 
public mind, while the barges were the interlopers, we doubt not such acci¬ 
dents would be recorded somdiow thus: — 
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Anotiirr ArciDKNT IX TUB Pool. —OvRRLOADiNa ov Barges. —As the Gravesend 
steamer, quick as thought, mis proceeding through the Pool on Wednesday lust, at her usual 
modenite pace of from ten to fifteen miles an hour, an overladen barge, with her gunwale within 
a foot of the water, was swamped by the swell. Every possible assistance was rendered by 
Captain Go-a-hcad and his crew, whose nautical skill is only equalled by their humanity; 
and the waterman was saved by their exertions. Wc have repeatedly noticed the senseless 
overloading of these lighters, and wonder how much longer their owners'will bp blind to 
their own interest. But the evil is now reaching such a pass, that the interference of the 
legislature is indispensable. It is intolerable, that a public conveyance of such iiuportancc, 
respectability, and antiquit}', as the Thaines steaiiiers, should be liable to delays of this 
nature,” &c." 

Again, of the five accidents with boats conveying passc'ngers, mentioned 
above, wo think it clearly appears that iu tlircc the iault lay with the 
navigatoi*s of the ro\ying boat, not the steamer; in the other tw'o instances 
the accoiints are hardly sufficiently detailed to enable us to judge. The 
three that we charge on the rowing boats rather than on tlie steamer are 
the following: — 1. Tlie case in which the boat that was run down had Just 
shot out from a tier of shipping, which concealed her from the view of the 
steamer; — this was the fault of the waterman, who ought to have looked 
out well before he crossed the channel in which he know that steamers might 
be expected at iiny moment. 2. In the case where the only fatal accident is 
recorded, the fact of no deodaiid being allowed shows that the jury acquitted 
the stcarn-boat captain of all substantial blame, notwithstanding the caution 
w'hicli they administered to him. 3. The accident to the three landsmen 
who were conceited enough to navigate the Pool without a w'^aterniaii, and 
ignorant enough to throw down their oars w’hen they found themselves in 
the steamer’s way, must be attributed solely to the indiscretion of the 
adventurers themselves. 

So much for the navigation of tlie Pool, and tlii^legal proceedings result¬ 
ing from it. On the establishment of the London and AVestmliister Steam¬ 
boat Company, whoso boats did not appear w'ithin the limits of the Pool at 
all, the Watermen’s Company showed themselves prepared to oppose their 
competitors on this new field also. For some time after the starting of the 
London and Westminster boats, they w'ere prevented by the'W’atermen’s 
Company from plying for hire, and were obliged to content themselves 
with tlic voluntary offerings of their passengers, dropped into money-boxes 
fixed on board for contributions towards the maintenance and repair of the 
vessels. Under what clause of the act or tlie bye-laws the proceedings were 
instituted which caused this pheiiotneiion of boats plying gratis, wc have not 
been able to ascertain; there is, liowever, in the act a clause prohibiting 
boats from plying without a licence, expressing the number of passengers 
they may carry; and in the byc*laws of the Court of Mayor and Aldermen, 
another requiring the master or chief steersman of steam-boats and sailing 
passage boats to be licensed by the Watermen’s Company; under either of 
which we imagine the action may have been brought. How the proceedings 
terminated, or wliether they have terminated, wc have not been able to 
ascertain : various rumours of a composition between the companies liaving 
been effected, are current, but we know not ion what authority: one thing, 
however, is clear, that the steamers ran without obstruction all the past 
season, and a good part of the previous one, at a regular public fare. 

It has doubtless been seen already by the extracts which we have made, 
that th(> Watermen’s Company possess in tlicir act, and the byc-laws founded 
upon it, considerable means of legally annoying at least, if 'not seriously 
injuring, their competitors the steam-boat companies. When we state 
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fiirther that other clauses exist which might probably be enforced to the 
great inconvenience, if qot die complete prohibition, of the steam navigadon, 
the reader will be at a loss to account for die apparent lenity with which 
the Watermen’s Company have used their power, and doubt whether to 
refer it to their, disinclination to press matters to extremity, or to their want 
of funds to maintain the war in the courts. This phenomenon is explained 
by the facti that the interests of the great number of free watermen employed 
on the steamers hamper the Watermen’s Company, and prevent them from 
defending to the utmost their chartered rights. There is not a man engaged 
in navigating the Thames steamers who is not a free watermaneven the 
boys employed on deck arc mostly regular apprentices. The engine-men 
and stokers of course arc excepted; but the whole of the crew, whose station 
and business is on deck, have passed their legal apprenticeship — an excel¬ 
lent security by the way for their knowledge of the river and fitness for 
navigating it with safety. When wc consider diat the small up-river steamers, 
of the London and Westminster Company for instance, require fur their 
management on deck, a captain, mate, and steersman, and fore-end boy to 
look out, and have the fender ready on approaching the pier — that the 
Greenwich boats arc worked by five men, and the larger ones by a still 
greater number — it will be seen that the watermen employed on board 
the steamers arc sufficiently numerous to make their interests an important 
check on the anti-steam propensities of the company. 

There arc not indeed wanting among the watermen tliosc who think 
their company remiss in their conduct of the contest, who quote with exul¬ 
tation clauses in their act and bye-laws amply sufficient, in their estimation, 
to put down tlie steamers altogether, and who express a strenuous desire to 
use their power to the utmost. Such are to be found especially among the 
older watermen, long yiured to the oar, and looking upon the steam-boat ns 
a wretched smoky modern innovation. There are not, however, many of 
this sort, w'e believe; generally they must feel that the steamers will go on 
in despite of them, and that if the steamers w'ere wholly abolished the traffic 
of the waterman would experience scarcely any perceptible improvement ; 
for the facilities created by the steamers create in fact the traffic by which 
they are supported. Wc mention these facts os symptoms of the decline of 
that spirit of caste which is still strong among the elder watermen, and 
which prevents many from taking employment on boaid the steamers. To 
a young man indeed just completing his apprenticeship, and looking about 
somewhat anxiously for a means of exercising advantageously the business 
he has learned, the service of the steam-boat companies oilers certain advan¬ 
tages which are not to be slighted. If he would at once enter on business 
on his- own account, he must somehow or other find money to buy and keep 
in repair his wherry, or else hire one, whose rent will be a heavy deduction 
from his gains; and when the boat is provided, he must take his station at 
some one or other of the already crowcled plying places, and wait for his turn 
among a number of eager candidates. On the other hand, the steam-boat 
companies offer him regular an^ certain wages, free from the fluctuations to 
which the waterman’s life at best is subject Many enter into their service 
from inability to procure by any means a wherr^ for their own use ; still, 
however, looking with regret on the watermen as they row by, and fondly 
wishing they too could still take oar in hand, and respond to rather than 
raise the cry Scul-fers / scul-fers / ” when the steamer needs to land a pas¬ 
senger on her -way. Many likewise we doubt not, of less adventurous dls- 
posmon, prefer the certainty of steam-boat wages; and the longer the new 
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traffic continues, the more firmly it becomes established as a regular and 
recognised system, the more will this latter class increase, furnishing to the 
steamers a constant supply of skilful w'atcrmcn, content with their occupa¬ 
tion, and looking to it as their natural means of support. 

Ilesides their chartered rights, the watermen appeal to their public services 
as a ground of support against their rivals the steam-boat companies. Wc 
have seen above, that some of the earliest of the acts relative to 4hc water¬ 
men of the Thames had for their object the regulation of impressment; 
and it appears that at the present time, this body is liable, on the breaking 
out of a war, to be called upon to furnish five liundtvd men towards the 
manning of the navy. This we believe to be a condition on which the 
rights of the watermen are secured to them ; so tiiat so long as those rights 
are maintained, the watermen have no ground for complaining of their 
bcing*sub)ect to the levy in question. Nor indeed do they cojnplain of it, 
they seem ready and willing enough to perform their part of the bargain; 
but it appears to iis that they press somewhat over-cagerly upon the Govern¬ 
ment the policy of keeping up the Watermen’s Company as a means of sup¬ 
plying sailors to the fleet- For wc conceive, that on occasion of any future 
war, however great may bo the demand for sailors, and how'ever well fitted 
the hardy and experienced watermen of the 'riianies may be to supply tliat 
demand, still as our steam marine is becoming very considerable, and 
appears to be destined to act an important part in future naval warfare, it is 
by no means sound policy to discourage the Thames steam craft in order to 
preserve the Thames wherries. For stoam-frigates requiring to be maimed 
as well as sailing ones, Government will probably find five hundred men 
accustomed to the navigation of steam craft, fully as vahmble as an equal 
number of the watermen whom they formerly called from their oars. The 
bargain, in short, may have been good for both parlies at the time it was 
made; but now it would be preposterous to confirm to the watermen as a 
compensation for their liability to naval service a monopoly of the river 
traffic, which experience has proved to be conducted more conveniently and 
economically by llie use of steam power. 

In these observations we express no opinion respecting the claim of the 
watermen to compensation in case of their privileges being curtailed or 
cancelled. 'Ilie rationale of eonipcnsation for vested rights and chartered 
privileges .appears to be very simple and clear, wliatever may be thought of 
its equity. Let any cliange be imperatively demanded by the altered cir¬ 
cumstances of the times, and it is ultimately effected; and they who suffer 
by the change receive compensation — if they arc able to speak loud 
enough to obtain it. It remains to be seen whether the Watermen’s Com¬ 
pany have sufficient weight and interest to obUxin a good price for the with¬ 
drawing of their opposition; but one thing we conceive is already decided 
— that their opposition cannot stop, though it may for a time retard, tlie 
progress of steam navigation on the Thames. 'I'he traffic of the river can¬ 
not reU»rn to its former channels; the .watermen can never again have tfie 
sole conveyance of passengers till lather Thames turns back his tide and 
flows from Yaiitlctt Creek to Windsor. 

It is impossible for the^ watermen to compete with the steamers, either in 
speed or cheapness, in tlie general traffic between steam-boat stations; but 
a sufficient incidental traffic rem«'iin$, which it is in their own power to in¬ 
crease to a very considerable extent. Tliey would do well to take a lesson 
frem their rivals. Uy the steamers, the fare is fixed and well known; it is 
pad without trouble or annoyance, and received with civility- By the wher- 
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I’ies tlie rates are no less clearly fixed ; for sixpence, a passenger may buy a 
list of them, and have it always at hand to refer to: by law, each waterman 
is bound to have a true list in his boat, and to produce it for exaniination 
by any passenger on demand^ under penalty of forfeiting his fare; but it is 
notorious that the legal fare is never recc*ived with civility, the passenger 
who proffers it being generally treated with abuse. It would seem as if the 
waternieng in this respect, act upon the principle which led Mr. Squeers^ in 
the memorable scene at the Saracen’s Head, Snow Hill, to box the .ears of 
the little boy wliom he had secured as a pupil, through his vexation at 
having ensnared no more : just so the waterman, soured by the <lecline of 
his business, vents liis ill-huuiour on those who do come to his boat — treat¬ 
ment not the most likely, certainly, to lead to a renewal of the intercourse. 

Another petty annoyance— part of the same system — is, that at almost 
every stairs or landing place })assengers are assailed by a little ragged boy 
with cold-looking bare teet, begging coppers for “ Jack who keeps the stairs 
clean,” an office which the watermen are bound by their regulations to dis¬ 
charge themselves, and for which they would seem to have plenty of time 
w'liile waiting for passengers. These things must be amended before the 
wateriiieii can expect to make the most of the traffic lliat rcniaihs to them. 

That fewer watermen arc employed since the introduction of steam power 
on the Tliames, notwithstanding the numbers engaged in connection with 
the steamers, both on board, and in boats conveying passengers to and from 
the vessel at various points of her course, is an undoubted iucl, as is attested 
by various witnesses examined before the lllackwall (Committee: yet, when 
we consider the vast amount of labour employed in the production of the 
machinery, wliich enables a smaller amount of men to navigate vessels con¬ 
veying a number of passengers increased beyond all means of calculation, 
we cannot doubt that the extensive employment of steamers on the river has 
called into exercise in olbor quarters a much greater quantity of labour than 
it has siipcrsrHled on the river; and so it always is with uiechanical improve¬ 
ments; while the old system declines, the new rises into a more vigorous 
life than ever the old enjoyed, llius, in the present instance, while the 
watermen stand idle at their plying places, the workshops of the mechanics 
eiigagi'd in the constriictioii of the steamers are in unceasing activity; and 
happily the declining and the nourishing occupation are here exercised side 
by side, so that the difficulty of transferring labour from the one to the other 
is not increased by distance. This circumstance plainly suggests to the 
watermen a most important means of accommodating llieinselves to the 
change w'hich they cannot prevetit.. We do not expect that they should quit 
the oar themselves, and take up the hammer and file; except, indeed, in 
rare instances, where their skill lisfs proved to be such in the occasional repair 
of their boats, as to"" give them a better chance of living by a niecliaiiical 
occupation than by their own accustomed business; but we point to the new 
occupation as supplying ample means for the advancement of their children, 
and as being well calculated to make an adequate satisfcictioii to tjie suc¬ 
ceeding generation for tl)c temporary injury inflicted upon the present race 
by the inevitable progress of scfence. 

Having thus endeavoured to give an idea of th6>present state of the river 
traffic, the constitution of the Watermen’s Company, the powers with which 
they are invested, and the use which they make of those powers, we come 
to the consideration of the equity of the present state of things, and the 
question whether there is any need of alteration in tiic existing provisions 
for the government of the river craft From what we have already stated, 
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it must appear su£BcientIy‘evident, that the interests of the steain>boat com¬ 
panies are not sufficiently represented in die bodies which have the power 
of making regulations for their government: indeed, they can hardly be 
said to be represented at all. Their sailors are, it is true, all free of the 
Watermen’s Company; but that com^ny, as we have seen, is not so consti¬ 
tuted as to feel the influence of the opinion even of a majority of the freemen, 
and we do not contend that those employed on board of steamers^re at pre¬ 
sent a majority; and not only is the labour employed by the steam-boat 
companies totally unrepresented in the court of Warden and Assistants of 
the Watermen’s Company, but their capital, also, large as it is. In the 
Court of Aldermen, which, os before stated, has a veto over the Watering’s 
Company, and the power of making bye-laws, the capital of the steam-boat 
companies has the same chance of making itself respected,' and its interests 
attended to, as property invested In any otlicr way. It has, however, the 
disadvantage of being comparatively a newly established investment, while 
the watermen appeal to long standing and vested rights, a difference the 
cftects of which are always felt in civic bodies, 'riiis is, however, a natural 
consequence of a feeling independent of all law, and superior to all legislative 
enactments, the respect paid to antiquity; and of it, therefore, no reasonable 
complaint can lie made. But wc submit, that the present constitution of 
the Watermen’s ComiKiny is manifestly unjust towards die steam-boat 
companies. It may have been perfectly equitable for the watermen to have 
the jHJwcr of innking laws for the regulation of the traffic, while they alone 
were concerned in it, and owned every boat on die river; it may have been 
very fair even at the passing of the watermen’s act of incorporadon, to con¬ 
firm to them this power by posidvc enactment, die steam crofl on the river 
being as yet so insignificant as to claim little notice; but now, when die 
amount of capital invested by the steam-boat companies has become by no 
means iiuimportant, when it is probably equal in amount to that invested 
in wherries* and barges by die free watermen, if not even greater, it appears 
to us to be by no means equitable that this large amount of capital should 
be unrepresented in the Court of Warden and Assistants, they (the Water¬ 
men’s Company) being thus interested pardes, while at the same time they 
are legislators. 

As a natural consequence of this state of things, the steamers on the 
Thames are at present a nuisance in the eye of the law, and liable at any 
time to be put down by law as such; and enactments almost obsolete are 
still suspended in terrorem over the heads of steam-boat captains, ready at 
any moment to be enforced at the nier^ pleasure of the Watermen’s Com¬ 
pany. Now, we ask the steam-boat companies, are they content still to lie 
under the lash of their rivals, wincing only when it falls, but humbly 
diankful when they are allowed to break the law widfout punishment. It 
may be, though we very much doubt it, the best policy in a pecuniary point 
of view, for the steam-boat companies to pay no attention to the dormant 
power% of the Watermen’s Company,, content with fighting them on the 
gtHiund of each clause in turn, as they bring it forward as the subject of 
legal proceedings; but sure we are, that *a bolder and more determined 
course might be expected from those who have the working of one of the 
mightiest powers of modem times, than thus to succumb to the fast-failing 
strength of an insdtudon more fltted to the past than to the present age. 

It is not, however, by individual or casual exerdons, that the steam-boat 
companiea«will obtain such modifications of the Waterman’s Act as shall suit 
it to the altered ciieumstances of the river navigadon, •—there must be 
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eniH^gy and unanimity. The bills introduced into parliament last session 
failed, from the want of this union among the companies; and so far as we 
were able to judge of the nature of their provisions, we do not regret then- 
loss, as we fully expect they w'ill be succeeded by much better mesisures. 
They proceeded too much on the principle of destroying the existing 
machinery^ or erecting new contrivances by its side, instead of the more 
rational^and feasible plan of adapting the old, by reconstruction, to the 
altered wants of the case. The idea otMeaving the watermen under their 
own company’s direction, and piitliiig tnc steamers under aiiothei^ manage* 
ment, was injudicious, as tending to perpetuate the existing state of hostility 
between the parties; whereas the two kinds of navigation have surely 
enough in common, to make it desirable to keep them under a common 
direction, in which the interests of each should be fairly represented. This 
plan would also be found by far the most convenient in the adjustment of 
claims of compensation for damage resulting from the collision of steam and 
other craft, which will occasionally occur even under tlie most careful ma¬ 
nagement. Again, we would most undoubtedly preserve the institution of 
apprenticeship : if the present term be needlessly long,'let it be shortened; 
if it be fenced in by unnecessary restrictions, let it be opened; but all 
experience is in favour, as even our short list of accidents will show, of an 
apprenticeship sis a guarantee for skill and knowledge in the safe navigation 
of the river. It is plain, also, that the same knowledge of the river being 
necessary for both kinds of navigation, one apprenticeship is sufficient, and, 
at the same time, by including rowing and steam-boats under one system 
of common management, labour will' be the more readily transferred from 
the one to the other as circumstances may require. 

It will, ivc doubt not, be granted without hesitation, that the interests of 
the steam-boat companies require a revision of the Waterman’s Act; it may 
appear less obvious, but wc believe we shall be able to prove that the public 


safety no less requires such a revision* ’Ihc Watermen’s Company an; 
generally looked upon as the guardians of the public safety on the river, but 
whether it be from the want of the will or of the power, they have certainly 
neglected to enforce certain of the bye-laws made under their act, which 
wc hold to be clearly of the highest importance in this res^iect. In the 
case which we select as an instance of tliis neglect, it will be seen that it is 
the lives of the passengers and the property of the sleam-lwat companies 
that are put in jeopardy; in the case in which the Watermen’s Company 
have bestirred themselves most, the speed of steamers in the Pool, it is on 
the oilier liand the property of tljje watermen^ in addition to the lives of the 
passengers, that is alleged to be endangered. It is periiaps natural for the 
Watermen’s Company, if their ftieans bei^iniited, to pursue such a course; 
still, if it be provAl, that from any cause whatever the public safety is not 
efficiently secured under their guardianship, wc come to the same conclusion, 
— that the system needs a careful revision. 

The 38d section of the bye-laws of the court of Mayor and i^dermen, 
enacts, under a penalty not exc^ding 5/., that no person shall act ,as 
master or chief steersman of kny steam-boat or.sailing passage boat within 
the limits before stated, till approved or licensed4br the office by the master, 
wardens, and court of assistants; ” and further, under a similar penalty, 
that he shall not carry a greater number of passengers than allowed hy 
the license granted to his boat; the tonnage of such boat, together with the 
number of passengers allowed to be carried therein, to be painted upon the 
aftor or most conspicuous part of the companion, or some other conspicuous 
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part of the vessel, iu large capital letters and figures not less than#two 
inches long, and broad in proportion.” Tliis section appears to have become 
a dead letter. Respecting die first clause of it, we mdee no very heavy 
complaint; the Watermen’s Company have probably come to the conclusion, 
that the mere fact of the owners of a steam-boat entrusting her to the care 
of a person, is as efficient a guarantee for his ability and experience, as 
even a license granted by themselves. Still if it be so, if this elause be 
iinnecessar}' so tar as steam-bouts arc concerned, the word steam-boat” 
should surely be struck out; this, in short, is one of the rods sui^nded 
in tfrrarem^ which we would have removed. 

The second clause, however, does appear to us very important, and the 
neglect to enforce it totally inexcusable on the part of the Watermen’s Com¬ 
pany, if it be indeed tlieir office to watch over tlie safety of passengers by 
the river conveyances. The newspaper complaints of the over-crowding of 
steamers are becoming nearly os frequent as those before mentioned, of the 
reckless speed of the steam-boats in we Pool, and they are, in our opinion, 
much the better founded of the two. The rule, indeed, appears in genera) 
to be with those wHo liavc the management of steamers, to receive on board 
as many passengers as offer, so long as there is but room for one more to 
insert himself edgeways. The Greenwich and Gravesend boats are reported 
as crowded to excess on fine Sundays and holidays. Besides the incon¬ 
venience to passengers, which of itself is discreditable to die companies that 
undertake to convey them, there is likewise danger of a part of die crowd 
being pushed overboard, on the occurrence of those fluctuations to which 
crowds are always subject even on land, and much more on water. These 
are however large and substantial boats, and diei'e is little chance of on 
upset, however heavily they may be laden. The I^ndon and Westminster 
Company’s boats, on the odier hand, designed for above-bridge traffic, are 
small, seldom amounting to more than forty or fifty tons, and shallow built, 
rarely drawing more than from two and a-half to three feet of water; yet, 
on a fine summer Sunday evening, we have seen these tiny craft staggering 
under a cargo of 200 passcngcra, all on deck too, making the boat top 
heavy, as few could be prevailed upon to forsake the fresh air by going 
below. We have hciard even of 260 having been stowed, when the cabins 
also were full, as the night air became cool. There is indeed a degree of 
safety in your deck being so crowded os not to have a square inch to spare, 
your passengers must stand still, and so cannot upset the boat by crowding 
to one side. But suppose any thing to occur to alarm them; suppose such 
an accident as we have related to have happened to one of these very 
boats, the running foul of the pier of a bridge. The result would probably 
be, — first, the shaking offi nq^ of one, but of many passengers crowded 
round tlie taffrail, and probably the upsetting of the whole from the motion 
excited by alarm among the crowd on deck. It will be said, no accident 
has happened from over-crowding; happily not at present, but is not such an 
accident^ we have supposed possible ? Is it not probable? If it be only pos¬ 
sible, the Watermen’s Company are prov^ inefficient guardians of the public 
safety, and a revision of their act is requisite.' Our too usual mode of pro¬ 
ceeding with respect to aiXiidents, is this,—we allow them to occur by the 
neglect of tlie most ordinary precautions suggested by common prudence. 
Then “ an intelligent coroner’s jury, after a protracted and laborious inves¬ 
tigation,’.’ brings in a verdict, charging the owners of the machinery, or 
whatever k was that caused the accident, witli gross and culpable neg- 
hgence, and mflictiug upon them a heavy deodand, as a warning to be more 
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carefal iii*fature. Thus do ve first of all lose lives, before we bestir our¬ 
selves to prevent lives from being lost Fearful indeed will be the experi¬ 
ment io the case which we have imagined; such an accident, at one fell 
swoop," will exceed the total destruction of life in the Pool probably since 
tlie first river steamer disturbed its waters. 

We will now endeavour to indicate a few points on which the amended 
act for tlye goveniineiit of the river should contain provisions for the regu¬ 
lation of steam-boats. The very passing of an act tor their regulation re¬ 
cognises them as a legitimate conveyance, and at once frees them from the 
imputation of being a nuisance to be barely tolerated, ratlier than a grc^'it 
public convenience to be used and encouraged. It being decided that they 
are not to be put down by law, it follows necessarily tliat no enactment 
must be allowed to continue, inconsistent with their saiety in navigating 
the river. The sUlegation universjilly brouglit forward by those connected 
with the steamers, and supported, as we have shown from the Hlackwall 
evidence^ by haboiif-master, pilot, and lighterman, that the present legal 
rate of five miles an hour in the Pool is not sufficient in all states of the 
tide, to allow the necessary stcerage-w<iy, must be carefully examined, 
'riie bare assertion of watermen, however respectable, must not be taken as 
conclusive evidence on this point; for in the present state of feeling on the 
subject they are not disinterested witnesses. And besides, we greatly doubt 
their competency to form an unerring judgment on the subject; we would not 
Uike tlieir opinion unhesitatingly on any point of steam navigation; just 
as we should not admit the dictum of a stagc^coachman respecting the rate 
at wlueh it would be safe to work a steam-coach on a turnpike road. The 
facts of the case are readily ascertainable by experiment; and experiments 
must be made, at all times of the tide, by properly authorised ])ersons, 
competent, but disinterested, before a rate of speed can be satisfactorily 
determined. Such a commission it would not, we imagine, be difficult to 
constitute; probably the best persons to form it would be officers of the 
navy, chosen partly from those commanding steam frigates, partly from 
commanders of sailing vessels of war: their experience would enable them 
to decide most, if not all, the questions at issue; and their total indopen- 
tlcncc of both parties on the river would be a satisfiictory giioi'antee for 
their impartiality. When once it is ascertained what is the lowest speed at 
which steamers may be navigated with safety, a rate at the least equal to 
that must I>c allowed to them, unless it is resolved to put them down alto¬ 
gether. And if this rate, whether four, five, six, seven, or eight miles an 
hour, be found inconsistent with t]ie safety of wherries and ligliters, as at 
present built and loaded, then the wherries and lighters must adapt their 
build and loading to the state oT tlie river for w'hicli they are intended. 
The U'hames, in short, must be considered as subject to a peculiar kind of 
swell,—not exactly a land-swell, nor a sea-swell, but a steam-swell; and 
those ivho embark upon it in boats unsuited to its navigation, after tlie fair 
notice given by a well-digested legislative enactment on the Subyi^ct, will 
have no more cause of complaint of upset than the little Cupids vrhom 
we see represented in pictures paddling about in cocklc-sliclls upon the sea 
— a mode of conveyance picturesque no doubt, •but somewhat dangerous, 
except to passengers who, like' themselves, have wings to depend upon in 
case of accident. 

In conducting these experiments, the attention of the proposed .commis¬ 
sion should be drawn to the consideration of the best construction of steam 
vessels, a subject on whicli we have yet much to learn. Every improvement 
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in this respect, diniinishin;; the resistance to tlieir passage throngl* the 
water, li'ssoiis the swell, at the same time that it gives greater power of rapid 
motion, h'or this part of their inquiries it would *pro1)ably be desirable 
that the commission should he assisted by one or two members of general 
scientific acquirements, in addition to their own practical experience in 
steam and sailing nautical afiairs. It is carious to observe the difference in 
the smoothness with which different steamers work : one bustle^ through 
the wave's, raising a prodigious disturbance both at stem and stern, and 
churniny witlt her paddles most vigorously, reminding the looker-on of a 
stray goose, twenty )'ards behind the rest of the flock at feeding time; while 
another, as rapid as graceful, glides along like a swan, witli scarce a ripple 
before or behind, and only a slight wave proceeding from her paddles. 
That it is the interest of steam-boat proprietors to adopt improvements, 
thus economising the power of their engines, Avhilc they add so much of 
beauty and of grace to their boats, and of comUn’t to their {)assengcrs, 
cannot be doubted; it inigiit, however, perhaps quicken their eye to their 
self-interest, to license their boats for a spt'ed adapted to their build, and 
proportioned inversely to tlie disturbance they create as they pass through 
the water. 

It has often occurred to ns, while crossing the bridges, tliat the nuisance 
of the steamers passing iindcrneutii is so intolerable as to argtie great 
pitienee on the part of those who day by day endure it; lor friendly as we 
are to steam, we arc hostile to smoke; and we can only suppose that so 
little notice is taken of the subject, from its btaiig everybcxly’s business, 
and therefore nobody’s. We would, llierefore, suggest to the commission, 
as a point of inquiry, whether it be not desirable to impose upon the up¬ 
river steamers a penalty for not consuming their own smoke; probably, 
likewise, on the river boats in general, and on sea-goipg vessels while in the 
river, as the nuisance is great to the shipping and the neighbourhood. 
Abundance of schemes are afloat for the consuirqnion of their own smoke by 
steam-engine furnaces; the measure ])roi>oscd would spe«>dily bring the best 
of tliem to bear. And meanwhile, the only evil inflicted on the steam-boat 
companies, in I'oturn for the good to the ]mblic, w'ould be a temporary in¬ 
crease in expense in the burning of coke, either by itself, or with a propor¬ 
tion of anthracite coal, which produces no smoke. This increased ex]>cnsc 
in steam navigation would of coiii’sc be covered by a slight advance in the 
fares, if necessary; though we believe it would be so trifling as not to re- 
quii-e any such measure. W^e have precedent for an enactment of this kind 
in the case of locomotives on railw'ays, twhicli are compelled by their re¬ 
spective acts to use coke. And the steam-boat companies themsrilves would 
have reason to be thankful for the gentle force which had constrained them 
to their own profit, when once the system of home-snmke consumption hud 
thus become general; for the smoke, by no means ornaraenlal when turned 
out of the funnel, is useful and economising fuel when consumed in the 
furnace/ 

An important point on which the proposed commission would be called 
upon to rejM)rt, is the means of relieving the Pool from the over-crowding of 
shipping, which is, beyond a doubt, the main source of danger both to steam 
and ssiiling’craft. Two undertakings of great importance are at present in 
progr«^s, which will tend, when completed, to effect this desirable object. 
The Blackwall Railway, the works on which are, according to the late 
repfsrf, alt contracted for on condition that they shall be completed by the 
end of the year, is expected by its'promoters to offer inducements sufficient 
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to detain at Blackwall many of the vessels which at present come up to 
various points of the Pool: and the Thames Haven Dock, with a branch 
railway uniting it to the eastern counties line, is likewise advancing towards 
completion; tlie object of it is to offer to colliers especially a point for dis¬ 
charging their cargoes with greater expedition and less risk than is at pre¬ 
sent effected in the Pool. A third plan for the same object as one or both 
of these, 13 that of the Deptford Steam Ship Dock Company, to. communicate 
with the Greenwich Railway, which has advertised its intention of bringing 
a bill into parliament during the present session. 

That great additional accommodation will thus be afforded to shipping in 
the port of London is beyond a doubt. It will be an important point to be 
considered, whether these new companies should be left to attract craft to 
their docks and tcriniiii by the indubitable advantages they can offer; or 
whether a legislative enactment is called for, to distribute the craft into 
classes; as, for instance, to detain the steamers at Blackwall and Deptford, 
and the colliers at. tlie Thames Haven Dock. Considerable diversity of 
opinion on this subject prevails in the Blackwall Railway evidence. On the 
one side, many proprietors and directors of steam-boat companies expressed 
an inclination to stop their vessels at Blackwall when the railway is com¬ 
pleted, with a view of avoiding the expensive dangers of the Pool, and at 
the same time expediting the journey to their passengers. Others, espe¬ 
cially such as are interested in wharfs along the Pool, strongly maintained 
that no inducements could be offered by liie railway sufficient to kc>ep the 
steamers at Blackwall, without a compulsory enactment, the idea of which 
they denounced as unjust and inexpedient. Other witnesses connected with 
the geiierixl navigation of the river w'ere pretty equally divided in opinion on 
these points. A few suggestions whicli have occurred to us in the course of 
this inejuiry, are offered as an assistance towards arriving at a conclusion. 

And first we wouldT ask, why are the steamers especially selected as the 
description of craft that should be detained, cither voluntarily or by com- 
])iilsion, at Blackwall ? The Pool is granted on all hands to be over crowded: 
which vessels, then, must be removed ? We should suppose those which are 
most dangerous in a crowd, as being least manageable; and it seems natural 
to expect that, a steamer, having her source of motion withm herself, should 
be more under control than a vessel moving mainly by wdnd and tide. 
A.nd what says the evidcifce? Hear Mr..loseph Adams, proprietor and, 
managing owner of some Leith and London sU^ani ships (March 29, 
pp. 3 , 4 .): — “I have found, from upwards of twenty years’ experience in 
managing the smack company’s vessels, that the damages paid by the smack 
company were greater than we have ever paid for the steam vessels.” 

Q. With respect to the runiung*foiil of other vessels, a sailing vessel would 
be more liable to do damage ? — A* Yes; tliey liave not the same power to 
get out of the way.” ' Captain John Fisher, harbour-master (March 24th, 
p. 20 .), states, << 1 have seen vessels coming up to St. Katharine’s Docks with 
(tliat is, towed by) a steamer on eagh side of her; ” and he very 4 )ro]jerly 
reprobates the practice, which it is plain must be charged aj^ainst die sailing 
vessels under whose orders the tugs are acting. The following question and 
answer from the cross-examination of the same ifitncss (March 25tli, p. 7.) 
will show that other causes of danger exist besides the steamers:—Q. Have 
you not said before a committee, on a former occasion, that until the steam¬ 
boats were in the habit of towing these large vessels up to St. Katharine’s 
Docks we never bad die complaints which you describe with respect to die 
state of the Fool; that formerly we liad less than 300 feet (that is, water-way 
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between the tiers riding at anchor in the mid-river and tlie vessels moored 
alongside the wharfs), and we never had a complaint till those large vessels 
came so high up the river, and caused damage ? — A. *That answer does not 
allude to steam-boats.'* Wq ({uote it as alluding to sailing vessels of 600 tons 
burden, or thereabouts; and take for granted that, if the question did not 
correctly report die captain's evidence “ on a former occasion," he would 
now have protested against the inaccuracy. It seems, then, to be proved, 
that these large ships, besides helping to fill up the Pool, are not so manage¬ 
able as the steamers: if they cause fewer accidents by swamping, they cause 
more by fouling; and such being the case, we submit that the very raising 
of the question, whether the steamers, rather tlian others, should be com¬ 
pelled to stop nt Blackwall, is another symptom of tlie prejudice against 
them sis dangerous interlopers, and tolerated nuisances^ which it 1ms been 
one object of these remarks to remove. 

But even supposing that the steamers were, as seems by some parties to 
be supposed, always in the wrong, a serious difficulty would attend a pro¬ 
hibition of their navigating the Pool. Take, for example, the case of the 
Waterloo Bridge and Gravesend boats, which offer to tlie inhabitants of the 
Strand and parts farther west the I'esuliest way of going down the river to 
that favourite I’csort of the Londoners. These vessels being put down by. 
the general prohibition against steamers navigating the Pool, the journey 
ii'om the Strand tO' Gravesend, at present so easily performed, would be cut 
up into diree portions — to the Blackwall Hallway terminus by omnibus, or 
by steamer to London Bridge—tlie railway to Blackwall — and die steamer 
fonvard. Similar inconvenience would attend the projected prohibition in 
the case of all the Hungerford boats that go below the Bridge; and, conse¬ 
quently, we ask, whether the degree of danger still incurred by die navi¬ 
gation of steam Vessels through the Pool is so considerable, and at the same 
dnie so totally irremediable by better harbour regulations and other means, 
as to call for a proliibition leading to such decided abridgment of public 
accommodation. ? 

It will perhaps be said, these Hungerford and Waterloo Bridge boats are 
so small in build, in order to allow of their going up so high, that diey may 
safely be excepted from the general prohibition, and 'allowed' to navigate 
the Pool under certain restrictions as to speed; but that the large steamers 
engaged in the coasting and foreign trade must be prohibited from coming 
higher than Blackwall, or Deptford at most, in case of die projected steam 
dock being constructed there. And certainly this exception would so far 
obviate our objection; a single change of conveyance at the beginning or 
end of a voyage of several hundred miles would be less felt than two 
changes in the course of twenty or thirty miles. Coasting. and ■ foreign 
steamers might land their passengers with considerable convenience at 
Blackwall or Deptford, giving them the option of taking their own convey¬ 
ance thence, or from the stations of the railways in town, as they might 
prefer. i For xivi goods, however, which.these vessels carry, there would be 
considerable inconvenience in compelling them to stop at the points men¬ 
tioned. Sucli as arc to be delivered in town would not, indeed, be cxi>osed to 
more than one traiis-shiphicnt^ as the whar&iger objectors seem to 8up{x)se; 
fur we doubt not the railway companies would make arrangements to 
load the goods at once from tlie steamers into the waggons of the con¬ 
signees, and deliver them at the termini, wa g gons and all, ready to be imme¬ 
diately IiotuhI away for delivery. A considerable part of the goods forming 
the cargo of these coasting and foreign steamers are, howevery.cousigned to par- 
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tics in the country; London is the mere ejitrepotvfhexe tliey are trans-shipped 
to coasting vessels or canal boats, whi6h carry them to their ultimate desti¬ 
nation. These goods are at present brought up to the very centre of the 
inland canal and coasting traffic, and loaded, in many instances, at once on 
board their last conveyance, without the intervention of lighters at all. 
The compulsory stopping of the steamers at a remote point would render it 
necessary to trans-ship them in most cases by means of lighters; at least 
wliile the traffic continues to flow in its present channels, as for a long time 
it must. 

Having said so much of the inconveniences that would arise from com¬ 
pelling unnecessary changes of conveyances, especially in short journeys, 
wc should not be satisfied without expressing our conviction that this argu¬ 
ment has been pressed too far by many, and the inconvenience indefinitely 
magnified by woful ignorance^ of the advantages possessed by railways for 
tlie conveyance of passengers. The Leeds and Sdby Railway comes down 
to tlie side of the river Ouse, where steam p&ickcts attend to carry psissen- 
gers to Hull; this (to compare small things with great) is a case tolerably 
jmrallel to that of the Blackwall Railway with the steam-boats lying off 
Brunswick pier. TIiq case suid expedition with which passengers and lug¬ 
gage are transferred is very great; and the fear expressed by witnesses on 
the Blackwall Railway Bill, ‘‘.diat gentlemen might miss the boat,” receives 
no countenance from fact. Certain trains arc waited for by certain boats; 
and it is only by gentlemen missing the train ” that they will be in any 
danger of missing the boat — a danger not peculiar to any kind of travel¬ 
ling where stated hours of departure c*irc fixed. It is no part of our object 
to give particulars of railway arrangements; but, in the face of the 
question, it would appear as easy tp convey Gravesend, Margate, Rams¬ 
gate, and Hull passengers from Loudon by the Blackwall line, as Aylesbury, 
Stamford, Leamington, and Sheffield passengers by the Birmingham Uail- 
way. 

From these considerations it would appear that the idea of compelling 
steamers to stop at Blackwall or Deptford, and colliers at Thames Haven, 
would be attended at any rate with great difficulties. The tbllowing mode 
of proceeding seems more simple and easy, as well as equitcable. I^et the 
proposed commission examine into the whole matter of the harbour accom¬ 
modation of the port of London, and especially let them report on the state • 
of the Bool. Let it be decided what width may be allowed along the 
wharfs at each side for vessels to lie when loading and unloading; and what 
amount of accommodation may then be granted for tiers in the middle of 
the river, still leaving abundant room for the passage of ships up and down. 
Wo shall thus have the Pool mapped out into disposable berths, and clear 
water-ways; then let. the berths be filled up by vessels of all sorts, that will 
only pay the dues, aqd obey the regulations. But let it be made a first 
jmndple not m any account'to encroach on the water-ways. When the berths 
are full, no vessel can reasonably refuse to discharge at another, though less 
convenient point: there being,no room, she plainly cannot come into the 
Pool. Under such a course of treatment, wc believe the various descrip¬ 
tions of craft would speedily find their most advantageous points of loading 
and unloading; certain companies* and certain merchants might be allowed 
to rent certain berths, and room in abundance would be left for all- craft, 
whether steaming or sailing, to pass up and down. And with regard to 
steamers and colliers, we should find at length some such arrangement form 
itself as the following. The up-river boats to Gravesend, &c., would ply 
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through tlic Pool without danger or obstruction; they would still take up at 
London Bridge and elsewhere such passengers as foi^nd that the most con¬ 
venient point of embarkation. From Blackwall and Deptford, down-river 
boats would ply, in opposition to these, and tending mutually to keep one 
another in o^er, and serve the public well and cheaply. The steamers 
in connection with the railways would of course attract such passengers as 
found tlieir termini their most convenient points of joining; and especially 
such as, having little or no luggage, cared not for changes of vehicles, look¬ 
ing mainly to speed. So with die coasting and foreign steamers; some 
would start from one place, some from another, as was found on the whole 
most convenient with reference both to the passengers and the goods which 
diey carry. With respect to the colliers, a considerable portion of them 
would at once crowd to the Thames Haven Dock; that is, such as supply 
the north-easteni portion of the metropolis, for which the Eastern Counties 
Railway terminus will be the most conveniently situated. Here too the 
plan might be adopted, of landing the coal at once into die waggons of the 
consignee, and sending up waggons and all by the railway. And the dis¬ 
tance into town to which the supjily would reach from the railway terminus 
would depend on the advantages olfercd by the new dock and railway over 
the old channel; for the present coal wharfs up the river would of course 
remain, for the convenience of such quarters of the town as diey are by 
situation best fitted to supply. 

Some such plan as this would, we' think, effectually relieve the Pool, by 
bringing into use the new accommodations which will speedily be provided; 
at die same time that it would not interfere with the vested rights and in¬ 
terests of parties already engaged in the traffic of the Tliames. That 
traffic is just now in ajstatc of transition, from wliat formerly was a system, 
before steam power was known, through what is at p^'esent no system at all, 
to what we hope will ere long be a practical and perfect system. Through 
this transition state we would have; the proposed commission empowerc^d to 
guide it; and when the dock and railways which arc soon to be completed, 
shall have come into full operation, and the traffic of the river have settled 
into its new channels, the flood which now troubles the old ones having sub¬ 
sided into a constant and gentle stream, we would then, but not till then, 
have them surrender dieir temporary powers into* the hands of proper per¬ 
manent authorities, selected, not from the watermen or the steam companies 
exclusively, but in due proportion from alt parties interested in the river 
traffic, and constituted by a well considered act the future guardians of the 
Thames. 
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A LATE writer in the British and Foroip;ii Review expresses his astonish¬ 
ment at Uic silence so generally observed by the periodical press of tliis 
country on GiK)rge Sand. He is the more astonished at this, because he' 
iancies he discovci*s a tendency gaining ground in a portion of the press, in 
some degree analogous to the tendency predominating in the works of 
George Sand; and lie then proceeds to assign for this silence certain causes, 
wliich we confers appear to us of no great value. These are, on the part of 
the friends of that remarkable genius, a species of diplomatic tact, a little 
rme of kindly fellowship, the liope of more easily inlroducing a few of the 
favourite ideas of tlic writt’r by leaving the name aside, as one calculated to 
excite too vivid an attention, or perhaps distrust. On the other hand, there 
would be — at least we have a right to suppose so — on the part of enemies, 
a sort of teiTor (for there can be no mention of contempt), dial would prefer an 
aficeted indifference to a combat hand to hand, against talent so brilliant 
and varied, and a power of thought so incontestable. We know not exactly 
how much there may be in this; but, for ourselves, whenever we have thought 
of this silence, we fancied we discovered odier causes, more simple and more 
natural: —on die one side, the consi'cniences of a position once taken, of a 
judgment pronounced ah irato on perlorinances incomplete and ill under¬ 
stood,—the consequences perhaps also of a politiciil feeling that presided, 
though in disguise, at the condemnation, and which, for weighty reasons, 
loves not discussion: on the other side, an anxiety, an uncertainty, mingled 
with respect, as to tli« future path of the writer, a fear of being deceived and 
of being unjust or adulatory in anticipating die final route of a high intelli¬ 
gence matured amid storms, and eminiMitly progressive. 

There are intelligences whose mother-principle (<jnc, definite, and un¬ 
changeable, like dial wliich rules the architectural monuments of the Indies,) 
reappears, and reproduces itself whole and entire in t iieli of their works, just 
as the other reappears in every one of the [larts composing the moiiunieiit; 
the successive manifestations ina}^ certainly enlarge the proportions, but it is 
to be found identical and complete at the basis of each. There are others, .on 
tho contrary, whose conception develops itself by little and little, and pro¬ 
gressively, as ill the labours of Grecian architecture, and, above all, of 
Christian architecture ; so that its^ 1 nity shines forth only in the mass: it is 
only by embracing the mass of its .‘successive expressions, l^y running through 
every page in the life of tho writer, that we can seize and estimate it; 9 fi’ag- 
ment, a detached portion, will never yield the secret. Schiller—considered 
in his dramas, not in his lyrical poetry—seems to us to Ixdoug to the writers 
of the first class. George Sand, with almost all the great intelligences occur¬ 
ring in a period of transition, evidently belongs to the second.* Hence, 
therefore, this tendency once recognised, a considerable reserve was imposed 
on criticism: and this it is that has not been ibmotten by those wlio have 
kept silent till now; and this also it is that has l^n as entirely overlooked 
by those who were the first to speak. 

At this present day, silence would be no longer seasonable. The pro¬ 
ductions of the woman who has adopted the pseudonym of George Sand, are 
sold and read every where, not only in Piccadilly, but we believe even in 
Albemiarlc Street. The anathema hurled against her tlirec years since, 
seems to us singularly to have lost its force; and of this we desire no other 

c 4 
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proof than iho lan/nrnagc held in the Review we mentioned at the commence¬ 
ment of our article. Moreover, the author has since then entered into a 
phasis of her development that explains, and, we have no hesitation in 
saying, redeems, her former aspect. The calm has succeeded the tempest; 
hope and iaith, to doubt and the unquiet tossings of a soul in trouble. Her 
recent works doubtless contain many tilings that may still excite just alarm 
in certain parties, but nothing that can raise a blush in the youngc^ reader, 
or disturb the most modest conscience. Perhaps the time has now arrivixl 
for an eifectivc protest against a judgment ill-founded in fact and equity. 
Most certainly Criticism has now-a-days something better to do ilian to say, 

Do not read.'' She would run the risk of being no longer obeyed. If she 
sincerely desire the welfare oP her readers, she would say, Read in such a 
manner, and under the safeguard of such a belief: do not read this without 
reading that also: never read without distinguishing the principle of the 
author from that of too great a number of her contemporaries—that which 
there is in her writings of objective exposition, from that which issues as 
precept from the depths of her soul.” To us this ivould seem far better 
than to cry out, LcUet anguis^ and to launch an excommunication at one of 
tlie finest talents of our day, leaving inexjierienced youth, who will encoun¬ 
ter the. hazard, were it only from the seductiveness of forbidden fruit, to 
contemplate its progress without a guide. 

Wc know that the ground on wliich we are proceeding is slippery. We 
know* that tlie judgment we seek to invalidate was pronounced in the name 
of something holy for all time and for all men—-in the name of social mora¬ 
lity. For no consideration on earth would we offer the slightest insiilt to this 
last. Once for all do we here declare, that we know nothing more hideous 
than genius couplcKl with immorality. With us art is great only by die 
apostlcship which it fulfilk in the sense of the education of the nation and 
of the human race. In our eyes the artist is either a priest, or a more or 
less practised mountebank. Severe towards all those whose labour is faith¬ 
less to the eternal aim of all literature, the investigation and proclaiming of 
the trutli, we are still more so towards genius, tor with us duty .and responsi¬ 
bility are in a direct ratio to capacity. But even as we have seen the noble 
name of liberty inscribed in the title of many charters manufactured with 
the object of shackling all liberty, so wc have often heard a peribrmanco, the 
joint ofispring of intolerance and superstition, adorned witli the name of 
morality. We felt then, as in the case of George Sand, the right of claiming, 
in all honour and sincerity, a new trial before a better-informed public. 
Evidently our ideas of morality, or ou); applications of the principles she 
dictates, differ from those which presided at the decree of condemnation. 
We find in the article that lias done the Aiost to provoke a re-('xamiiiation, 
certain names* quoted as authors of better reputation,” and whose com¬ 
parative inferiority of circulation and popularity prove the real depravation 
of public morals.” And who are these ? Coiqilcd (Heaven pardon the re¬ 
viewer) yith tjie chaste and ingenious .talent of M. Alfred de Vigny, are 
Messieurs Jules Jaiiin and Eugene Sue, who we ourselves, in our article on 
“ I’he Present State of French Literature,”* have stamped as the chiefs in 
the school of immorality. • We find there the naive affirmation, that if in the, 
general corruption there be still hope for France and for Europe, it is in the 
personal character of Louis Philippe. Wc conceive, and certainly in good 
company, that Louis Philippe, by his system, has a right to tlie first rank 
among the corrupters of existing France. AH this makes us doubt. In this 
eulogium of the king— in this predilection for ^<^feuiUetoni8ieoi Journal 

« Quartcrlj RerieWi April, 1836. 
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des Debate^ and for the parasite of the Due d’Orleans^have we not a right 
to suspect^ some of those sympathies that may at times obscure a superior 
judgment? Madam !i\urore Dupin-belongs to the democratic faith; her 
works breathe a love of the people, and a contempt for aristocracies, great and 
little; she is allied by esteem and friendship with M. Lamennais and the 
most marked men of the rising faith; she was seen, when her friends were 
under prosecution, to encourage them by her gestures from the gallery of the 
public tribunals. Is there not here enough to disturb^ the .impartiality of 
every honest Conservative ? Might not the spirit of politics have slipped 
in— angitis inherbd —unknown even to the writer himself, under the robe 
of morality, to throw the fatal theta into the urn ? 

It is not good to prostrate oneself lazily and blindly before the grandeur 
of intelligence, and to make a vow to ibllow it without inquiring where it 
leads. - There are moments in which the piile and modest star that God has 
placed in simple bosoms —and that we call conscience —throws more light on 
the path of truth tlian does the blazing comet of genius in her haughty wan¬ 
derings. But, tlianks to God, these moments arc rare. The giants by 
intelligence are, whatever they may do, nearer to heaven than we all; and 
neither is it good to pursue them, as in diese days we are but too inclined to 
do, with distrust and intolerance: for very rarely does Genius—and it is one of 
the most consoling verities that wc hsive saved from the shipwreck—ally 
herself with immorality. Just now, one would say, that our principal busi¬ 
ness is to establish the contrary, so zealous are wc to confirm and to aggra¬ 
vate the slightest weakness, the most trifling slip of those powerful by mind. 
Tolerant enough towards ourselves and the mediocrity about us, wc become 
puritans in virtue as to all that is elevated above the common level. We 
watch, as convicted of guilt, those beings whose eminently sympathetic 
organisation is destined to assimilate something of all the evils, of all the 
passions of their age! We criminate their tears, we stigmatise the least cry 
of revolt that escapes from their trembling lips, without reflecting an instant 
if it be not an exclamation of profound grief; we pitilessly curse them for the 
evil that we have contributed, all of us, to inoculate them with. Is this just ? 
Is it profltable? Arc wc satisfied that there arc so many points of belief 
left standing, that we may, without much inconvenience, thus weaken the 
belief in Genius ? ^ 

To require of the artist that, in all his long career, he should never make 
a false step—that he should borcalm and pure as an angel in the midst of a 
society agitcated and corrupted, — that he should commune with Gk)d alone, 
whilst men, with all their passions and all their intrigues, are pressing 
around him, is, in truth, too much. That he should recover from every 
fall — that he should combat Itravely and ceaselessly against the ill that is 
in himself and others —^that whilst initiating us into tlie secret of his strug¬ 
gles, he should teach us also hope and duty—that he should die only when 
pointing the finger to heaven and the path of victoiy — this we may, this 
we ought to require, but nothing further. It is not Faust that ciJiagrina us 
in Goethe; it is that, after having there stated the problem of humanity, 
Goethe died, without having found for our instruction, as its solution, aught 
else than indifference. • 

George Sand has done far more for us all; and it is not well of us to take 
only a fragment of his work to judge of the entire whole. 

There is evil, much of evil now existing in France. There is more or 
less everywhere, but we have here to do with France alone. There exists 
there all tliat characterises a period of transition—want of a common faith, a 
relaxation of every bond, social dii^harmony; thence individualismthence 
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the oppression of the strong on the weak. Tliis esusts not only in politicsi 
but ill inclustjy, in literature, in everything, and that even by the admission 
of those who show themselves die most severe towards George Sand. We 
liavc said hi everything^ and consequently, therefore, in family life; for man 
is one, and if he carry the forgetfulness of the moral law into all his rela« 
tions with society, it is not, we may be sure, at the threshold of tlie domestic 
fireside that he will reinstate it in his heart. If there be the habit ofiegotisiu 
and tyranny abroad, there will be tlie same also at home. If the weak is 
everywhere oppressed, the woman must be also. Of this, he who knows 
human nature will ask no proof. 

In a society thus constituted, there must also exist what is Inevitable 
wherever there is inquietude and moral anarchy — complaint, jirotests, re¬ 
action. Each wound draws its moan; each one oppressed makes liis griev¬ 
ance heard, in a tone exaggerated, if you will, but .always founded on 
reality; and if woman is numbered in the ranks of tlie victims, she will 
inevitably be heard in her turn. In France a protest was raised, in the 
eighteenth century, against religious oppression, by Philosophy; in 1789, 
against political oppression, by the Revolution; under the Restoration, 
against literary oppression, by Romanticism ; since 18d0, against domestic 
oppression, by the attempts of the Saint Simoiiians — attempts to be con-, 
demned as absurd and immoral, but exhibiting, nevertheless, an historical 
phenomena, and an indication of the state of tilings worth recollection. All 
tliesc protests are being continued at this day under other shapes; and, 
whatever may happen, will be continued, until a change more or less radical 
affords full satisfaction. 

Now, amidst this moral dissolution,—bctw''ecn this oppression and com¬ 
plaining, everywhere and for ever reproduced, in a society where the half 
of the marriages that take place arc mariages dc convtmariccf tliat is to say, 
marriages in which only the interests of two families are consulted, never the 
hearts and dispositions of the married—where, a little later, when the 
husband and wife begin to feel solitary, the first finds a social tolerance for 
his irregularities almost unlimited, and the other, at each step, encounters 
seduction spreading its snares for her weakness — where no power comes 
to aid the remonstrance of the woman against the errors of the man, and 
where, to shield her own crime from his vengeance, there is left to lier only 
hypocrisy, — place, we say, a woman great in heart and in mind, endowed 
with lively passions, frank, high-spirited apart from poetry and enthusiasm,— 
forcibly weigh down her soul by unhappiness, make her drink drop by drop 
the sad experience of an ill-assorted union, of a yoke guided by a coarse 
and unintelligent hand, — emancipate her of a sudden, and throw her into 
the midst of an immense city, corrupt, exciting, and tumultuous, where iier 
individual miseries are reproduced before her eyes on all sides, yet where 
,lhe hour has arrived that every sufferer may freely express himself, ~ then 
place a pen in her hand, — could she write, at first, aught else than words 
of rcaclioa, a rash and heated protest ? • Could you prevent a recollection 
of what she has suffered from transpiring in her effusions, a reflection of the 
hell that surrounded her from beaming on pages vividly felt and rapidly 
pennerl ? And this being *’so, sup'^xise tliat this woman, after an energetic 
complaint—after the agitation of a period devoted to the search after a 
happiness not to be attmned here below, but which every gentle soul with a 
craving and a capacity for love has been caught dreaming of once in its life, 
at -—suppose she gains calmness, and seeks to make her readers par¬ 
take it, just ^ she had laid open to them in a book each phasis of her ^ast 
existence rf ^tempest ~ that her language purifies itself by degrees of all 
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scepticism and violent reaction — that she continues frankly to say to 
society — There are great iniquities ivhich you ought to correct; but at the 
same time proclaimin*):; to the individual, Better is it to submit and sa^ryke 
thyself^ than to he a defaulter and a traitor to rfa/fy,—would you brand witli an 
ill-considered anathema the existence and the labours of such a woman ? 
Living —and this you admit whenever you speak of France —living in a 
period transiticn, on a soil quivering and incumbered with ruins, in a 
vrorld where every great and generous belief is dead, and the hideous idol 
of self 'self egotistical and sensuous, is throned alone in the midst, will 
you throw tlie stone at the artist, because his brow has not remained pure 
as the peaceful lake, whilst the storm is rolling in the heavens <and over tlie 
earth — because his liymn has not arisen calm, solemn, and religious, as in 
the era of social order and harmonious belief? Will you confound the 
accent'of grief with the cold language of that band of writers who them¬ 
selves also see the evil, and depict it in their works in all its nudity, but 
without feeling its woes, without a struggle, and without making a single 
step to break frdm it, and to carry you with them? 

Such is George Sand, his life, his labours. She has suffered — she re¬ 
volted,— she has struggled — she has sought, hoped, found; and she has 
told us nlh The long series of her compositions form a grand confession. 
Spirits young, pure, and innocent, not worn by unhappiness, whom contact 
with the world has not yet endowed with the knowledge of evil, may well— 
perhaps, should — abstain from reacting it; but lot the rest, nunjeroiis as 
they arc, boldly go through the whole; ‘they cannot, we say it with profound 
conviction, but rise the better. 

It was in 1830, a short time after the insurrection of July, that Madame 
Aurore Dupiii, then four or five and tw^enty, arrived at Paris. She had 
just teiken one of tl\psc steps decisive for the whole of life, that place one 
thenceforwards in opposition witli society—she had flown from her husband, 
M. Dudevant, at Nohant, near La Chatre. United to him, without the 
slightest inclination, since 1822, she was the mother of two charming chil¬ 
dren, Solangc and Maurice, who had for a long time formed her defence 
against the distastes of an ill-assorted marriage, as they now form her most 
agreeable and favourite occupation. 13iit the chasm between the pair, 
widened by opposition of character, was too profound for even die love of 
children to fill up; far from that, their education often became the source 
of bitter quarrels. These two beings could not love each other ; for to love, 
is to understand one another, and M. Dudevant could understand neither 
the head nor the heart of liis young and pretty wife. This gentleman, who 
had been a soldier, and of whom wc suspect some traits to have insinuated 
themselves* into tlie sketch of IST. Delmare in Indiana,” was a man prosy 
to a degree, just according to law, loving his money, his personal comfort, 
and the calm of indifference, distrusting all emotion*, ignorant of all enthu¬ 
siasm, a thorough positive country gentleman, prone to sum up life by 
figures, and to regulate it by tbe> watch. His wife, a being ofipoetry, of 
impulse, and of love, bearing Gk^nius on her noble forehead, often thwarted 
and always misunderstood in her aspirations towards the infinite, art, and 
liberty, must have been thoroughly unhappy. An orphan at an early age—• 
her father, M. Dupin, one of Murat’s aides-de-camp, having died on the 
field of honour—confided to the care of her grandmother, whom she 
often mentions with tenderness*, and enjoying a considerable fortune, she 

* Listen; if you proclaim the republic during my absence, tako all that 1 have at home, be 
under no constraint. I have lands, giVe them to those who have none; 1 liave a garden, make it a 
pasture for your horses; 1 have a house, make it a hospital for'your wounded; 1 have vrine, drink 
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was able in her early youth to develop, without constraint, her intellectual 
bias, and that independent character which — under the inspiration 
perli'aps of lier oivn youthful recollections — she has^friven to her Iximce, 
that sister of Diana Vernon, in “ Mauprat.” Suddenly under the necessity 
of suppressing this, she long-time struggled valiantly to give a change'to 
the ])eculiar faculties that were stirring within her, to her vocation now new 
'moulded, to the fire of love and poetry that were henceforth 4o burn, 

lost, unheeded, unseen,” like the volcano in a desert isle. She poured 
out the crowd of unshared emotions that her lieart contoined in a multifold 
correspondence vrith her friends, to which she devoted a portion of her 
nights. She made it her active occupation to relieve niistbrtune; the poor 
of Nohant found an angel in the young wife; in the house she inliabited 
were supplies for their distresses, remedies for their diseases. Nothing 
availed. On one day, her domestic trials exceeded her strength. She broke 
her bonds, and left. That day wOs born the authoress, for necessity as well 
as lier natural vocation placed the pen in her hand. She had brought M. 
Dudevant 500,000 francs; but, harassed by him, who demanded his wife or 
the money, she sacrificed the greatest part of it to j)rescrve her indcpciid- 
cnco, and to obtain the privilege of keeping her children with her. 

We are telling facts; we judge not. Agreeing with the world on the 
general rule, %ve do not recognise in ourselves, or in any j)ci-son whatsoever, 
the right of judging a special case, without positive <liia on the nature of 
the fact. Neither have we any thing to say on her life since 1800, on her 
travels, or her habits; we know too little of them to speak upon them, and 
did we know far more, we should still maintain silence. That whether from 
womanish caprice, as when, at sixteen, in her excursions on horseback, or 
from the belief that she would find it a Eind of protection, she has often 
assumed the male costume; that she has been seen in various plsices with 
ii dgarete between her lips — sinners that we are, we are compelled to 
declare at all risks that we do not consider a cigar decidcdly'b//7A{om/;—all 
this is not our business. We like not the intrusion of tlie press into the re¬ 
cesses of private life, under the pretext of morality; and it appears to ns 
more tlian indelicate, as regards a lady. The life of the wHt(r is whole and 
entire.in his works; tliat is properly ours; the rest belongs to friendship 
alone. We should not have permitted ourselves even to touch on the prin¬ 
cipal event of the life of Madame Aiirore Dupin, if it had not appeared to 
us directly connected with the tendencies of the writer, and if she herself 
had not often made allusion to it in one of her works. 

Tliesc works, we have said, contain tltp history of her soul’s life — the 
most complete autobiography, the most striking in its truth, and useful 
truth, tl)at we know. Taken as a whole, they ofier us an ascending line of 
progress towards good that is going on even whilst we are writing. Indiana^ 
Ldia^ Jacqu£Sf the LeUres (Tim Voyageur^ Spiridiouj appear to us to mark the 
culminating points; her other productions come in, as valleys between the 
mountains, among the five books wc havQ just named, and establish in some 
sort their continuity.* 

it; I have tobacco^ smoke it; 1 have my works in print, stiifF them into your muskets. In all my 
patriniopy, there are but two things whose loss would bo cruel to me — tlic porUeit of my old 
grandmother, and six square feet of turf planted with cypress and rose trees. It is there that she 
sleeps with my father.*' — Lettrew dvn^Vayaytur. 

• We are not here making a literary exaincn; wc are suggesting a point of view at once moml 
and literary, for those who may be desirous of undertaking it. If we were speaking of beauties 
purely literary, we should place “ Andre," among works of the first class. " Mauprat,'* generally 
little apprecj^t«^, also possesses in our opinion beauties of a superior order. •• Valcntiiie»” nou 
witlistinding its incontestable merit, with us ranks after; and after that atili, ” Simon.** The 
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We know not in what manner Indiana ” has been read, so that an accu¬ 
sation of immorality against tlie author could be drawn from it; but wc do 
know, that we read it* before knowing this accusation, that we have re-read 
it before writing these lines, and that, on both occasions, we have found in 
it weighty precepts and a powerful lesson of morality. Without doubt, if 
by morality in a work of art, we are to understand the absence of all re¬ 
presentation of the evil that really exists in the world, or tliat, following the 
old rule of classic tragedy, the evil should, visibly and in the fiction itself, 
bring on its punishment tlie morality, in a word, of Estelle,” and 
“^l^morin,’*' or of the educational fictions of Miss Edgeworth — we confess 
there is none in Indimia.” But what elisions should we not have to make 
throughout the whole of literature, did we limit ourselves to a view so 
narrow, and at the best good only for childhood. The morality of a literary 
performance appears to us to consist far less in the choice of the things, re- 
presentcKl, of topics, than in the manner in which they are treated, in the 
final cfiect which the book, by whatever means, produces on the soul* 
Whether vu'tiie be unsuccessful or triumphant, whether evil finds its penalty 
or remains unpunished, in the work, matters little, if we are taught to revere 
and love virtue notwithstanding its misfortunes, to abhor evil notwithstand¬ 
ing the seductiveness of the temporal and temporary good fortune that may 
attend it. Not to the eyes, but to the heart, should the author speak; to 
our own hesirts in particular should he remit die hatred of eVil and the 
punishment of the guilty. Perhaps even from a certain sluggishness inhe¬ 
rent to human nature, the moral impression on the soul is far Jess when the 
author charges himself with the execution of justice, and she can repose on 
the emotion produced in her by the representation of the offender in the 
act of expisition, than when, cjuitting the theatre or the book without justice 
being done, she herself feels called on in some way to avenge the innocent, 
and to blazon crime by an internal emotion to which the author has impcllecl 
her. Towards this kind of emotion it appears to us the soul must be iiii- ‘ 
polled in reading Indianaand the end, the inevitable consequence, is 
aversion for the sc4nccr. Wherefore has it been said that Indiana ” is a plea 
against marriage ? It is nut even one against the husband. Certainly the 
inconveniences of a union between two persons whose incompatibility^ is 
beforehand written on every feature of their existence, are there strongly 
pointed, out. But is that doing a work of immorality? Dclmare, old, 
infirm, in character violent and domineering, is he, in the opinion of most 
persons, a suitable companion for a very young, beautiful, and impassioned 
w'omaii, whose heart rebounds at &ill oppression ? Unions like tliat, destruc¬ 
tive of all happiness, are they not themselves a covert fpr great immorality, 
by rendering seduction a hundred times more to be feared? George Sand 
luis made this thoroughly feljt; but we would say that she was afraid of being 
unjust to the individuality she has chosen for the symbol of these particular 
unions, causing to bear on the woman all the responsibility of the fatal con¬ 
sequences tliey bring on; so much impartiality, moderation — wejnight say 
delicacy — has she thrown into the part that regards M. Delihare. His 
faults are shown; but not one of the good qualities that are usually met 
with in similar characters is left in the shad^; his fits of despotism are 
almost counterbalanced by impulses of kindness; and when, just before his 

shorter perfonnances, such as Lc Secretaire Intimci'* Xia Marquise,” Saveiiqpi/' “ Aldo lo 
lUmeur," ** Metella,*' &c., are of an unequal classification as respects their literary value. All, 
however, sparkle with heauticsi and we make no absolute eiccption, save ** Uscoque,” which seems 
to us a sin against Art, against Byron, and against the natural tendency of the genius of George 
' Sand. ** Hose et Blmhe,” written in conjunction with another author, must not be reckoned 
among her works. 
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death, she places in his mouth a few'words of love and protection for Indiana, 
murmured in iiis slumber, ivc feel that her intention is to turn from his 
hoary ]ie«*id every malediction, and to endeavour that pity be the only sensa¬ 
tion. Tlic indignation, the bitterness, the force of the burning scorn thr'^ 
is swelling the author’s bosom, is wholly reserved for the seducer. There 
she is at ease; she has no fear of creating over-excitement. Never was 
there a portrait sketched with so absolute.an intention of calling :g>rth dis¬ 
gust, as that of Raymon; never any with so much art not to render the in¬ 
dividuality too hateful at the risk of destroying the effect of the lesson. 
Raymon, with his talents and success in society—-a seducer by liking, and 
indefatigable from the love of triumph — not accustomed to recognise 
woman in the grisette^ descending to her from mere listlessness, and making 
himself beloved without thinking of the consequences ■— at times capable of a 
generous thought^ but adept at repulsing it, and at trancjuillising his con¬ 
science by sophistry — expressing passion with art, and growing really 
impassioned by force of eloquence — is the very type of the dangerous 
seducer so often to be mot in the world: his love is thoroughly that 
passdfYn^ a hideous compound of sensuality and vanity, that exercises so pow¬ 
erful a charm — fascin.ation we might say— over the weakness of inexpe¬ 
rience. - And in Indiana,” he is laid bare to the eye—a hundredfold 
beneath the husband-oppressor, cowardly, cruel, criminal as selfishness, of 
W'hich he is the very highest expression. And the consecpiences of the se¬ 
duction stand before the face of each of them, all frightful and irremediable; 
before the seducer, tlie corpse of poor Noun ; before the seduced, the wreck 
of her illusion. For Indiana is illusion: she believes in goodness beyond 
the line of duty; she trusts blindly to the realisation of the ideal love that 
she bears in her own bosom, to the sinc(4'i(y of the passion expressed, to 
tlic man’s constancy, to a few glowing words whose source she has never 
studied. It is sufficient to read the letter of Indiana, in chapter xxii., to 
undersUind the mystery of her unhappiness; the secret of the book is con¬ 
tained in the ejaculation that the author puts into the mouth of Indiana' 
herself^ w^hen Raymon reproaches'her with having learnt love from romances, 
in»the usual fashion of w'ailing-maids : Wkai alarms and terrijies me is^ that 
you are rights* says Indiana. These words appear to us to contain — and 
wc appeal to the sex as judges — a warning for all women of hearts ready 
to sacrifice duty to hope, more efficacious than twenty common-places of 
morality. How is it that puritanical criticism has forgotten tliese'? How has 
it been forgotten that the author was writing, not ap apolog}^, but the history 
of Indiana — that the epithet crime is not spared to the flight of Indiana— 
that a passage of the tenth chapter reproaches her witli being too soon 
disheartened with her lot, and with not having given herself the pains of 
trying to make her husband better? ” And why is there forgotten the love 
of Ralph — a love of the heart, respectful, and devoted, uniting in itself 
something of the threefold alFection of the lover, the husband, and tlie 
father, ajiappy contrast with Raymon’s harassing, unrestrained, and daring 
love of the imagination — which, till then mute, dares not manifest itself but 
at a moment of aolemnity, and when the tomb of the husband has long been 
closed ? Strange that the 'criticism which stigmatised the book os immoral 
f^hould have quietly got rid of Ralph by calling him a stupid cousin.” 

'I'lic same remarks that we have just made on Indiana” apply to 
5* Jacques,” the only one of <3eorge Sand’s books, by-the-bye, that contains 
a story of adnltcry*, if we except “ Valentine.” It describes a woman who 

* WwA in 'FnoM'c, the critic of the Quarterly her6, and twenty othen after them, have nerer- 

thciess aflinofid that udultery and a batted to numiage fonn the subject of all these toIuiiki. 
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sees not all the evil; a man who falls into it from wantonness of spirit I Is 
this not too often met with in the world? But it contains also a man who 
suffers and who dies, irresistibly driven to a disgust for every tiling and to 
death by the selfish error of the guilty pair; and this man, in whom dwell 
virtue and devotedness — tliis man, to whom every thing attracts us, whose 
lofty figure stands out in the book like the statue of a god on its pedestal^ 
whilst n^t a single syinpadiy is suggested to us for the cold and common 
lineaments of the seducer — this ii Jacques, the htisbawL Jacques, tlien, is 
the entire book. If we sympathise with Jacques, die work, as to its moral 
cflect, is absolved. If, whilst reverencing, we pity this man (misunderstood 
and saicrificcd) who has not a single &ult to reproach to his love -—who lives 
solely by the heart, and to whom the sophistry of crime is hardly willing to 
accord a- life of the head, a life of ideas,— then we abhor the crime, and wo 
learn to distrust the sophistry dictated by selfish passion. If we feel all of 
the sublime there is in this husband, who at the eve of death pours out a 
benediction on the woman who has betrayed him, and whose only anxiety is 
how to spare her a pang, we are saved; for we it is who shall pass sentence 
for him on the two criminals. And if there be a woman who may be near 
falling, from imprudence, from passion, or from the impulse of a too preci¬ 
pitate judgment on her husband, she will say, on reading ** Jacques ” — 

IV.rl^aps I am working the irrevocable misery of a man better than my¬ 
self; ” or expect nothing more from books for her: ** Jacques ” is not written 
for women whom sacred love and the angel of modesty has for ever 
abandoned. 

‘‘Jacques” is written for those wives who, erring, not wanton,hurried 
on, not corrupted — tremble, fascinated, on the abyss ; who would recoil per¬ 
haps, could they measure its profundity, but in whom the insinuating voice 
of the seduter perverts the good instincts and sentiments, in their source 
generous, that muriniir in the recesses of their breast, by decking the crime 
with the colours of devoted affection, by saying to them, “ You are about to 
make one being h<ippy, without injury to others, at the price only of a few 
twinges of conscience; you arc going to transfer to love what indifference 
is iinwortliy ot^ and cannot comprehend.” To such as these Madame Aurore 
Dupiii cries aloud in her “Jacqm^s” — “Stop; you will not fall alone into 
the abyss: you are responsible for another life, which you will kill with your 
own. There is one whose whole existence reposes on one word that you 
uttered to his ear, your hand clasped in his; — one in whom your fall will 
shake his faith in virtue, in love, in the faithfulness of promises, in human 
nature, and in God. You spre^ a desert around him; you wither all his 
present joys — all his future hopes; you inoculate an immortal soul with 
despair. »Say not that you have oftly indifference to deal with, that you disturb 
no happiness, that the cloak of silence will cover your fault, cind that none will 
care to raise it. How know you this ? Perhaps this man whom you fancy 
busied witli something else studies your looks, the embarrassed coolness of 
your caresses, the sudden blush tha( at times reddens your brow, to {ead there 
his destiny, his condemnation. Pei*haps, a hundredfold more faithful and 

Fcrmit me,*’ wrote George Sand to the former, ** to except * LcHa,* in which there is not a 

word relating to social institutions.. * Indiana,' where no adultery is committed. 

‘ Lc SccretAira Intime,'which has for its subject the sweets of conjugal fidelity. • . • . ' Andrd,* 

which is neither against marriage, nor for adulterous love.* Siinou,* which ends at tlie 

altar. Valentine,' where the old fatality intervenes to prevent the adulterous wii^ from 

enjpying in a second marriage the happiness she hod not strength to wait for. 
in which the question of marriage is not at all brouj^it into play.’* Wc may add to this list 
^ Hauprat," SpiridioD,” ^ JLos Mosautes,” and thing our authoresa bu published since 
her letter to M. l^isard. 
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devoted than you are^ he is silent because he trembles to lower you before 
him, because he is conscious of his rights, and because it is to you, to your 
love, and to your virtue, rather than to his power, that he desires to owe 
liis safely. Thus you fall into vice, and you misuiiderstsind virtue: you are 
basely selfish and forsworn. Your crime is double; the consequences of it 
may be irrevocable, and repentance itself will be impotent to repair thorn.” 
Such, ill our opinion, is the lesson resulting from ^‘Jacques.” lathis im¬ 
morality ? • Is it wrong that a woman should not despair of her sex, and 
tliat instead of crying, as do our talcs of morality— “ You will be infawoue 
ami accursed Itefore society^ for your husband hiTmelf will tear the veil from your 
sluimej and vengeanjce wiU pursue ym till the last dayf — she should say, — 
“ None ftill kntru' of it^ hut your husband will die of grief; none will know of 
iV, hut whilst you wiU he enjoying in forgetfulness^ the father of your children 
will sink under the weight df the deceit and the dishonour that Iwlongs to you^ 
and which he will still endeavour to spare you.'* Yes, we confess it: our 
society is wholly founded on force: we i^ducatc by terror; at the top of 
the social ladder we have placed the scaflbld for virtue to lean against. 
But is our system of amelioration so incontestably good and efficacious that 
we feel the right of branding os a rebel the writer that seeks to introduce 
into it love, that essays to preserve souls by reasons purely moral ? 'riiere 
are women, believe it^ whom the material vengeance that you threaten will 
not frighten. In the paroxysms of certain characters, personal danger will 
invest the crime with an appearance of devotion towaixls the object of 
unlawful love. To such women give “Jacques:” it will perhaps do what 
your laws have been unable to do. 

In a class more elevated, more open to exceptions — near Faust and 
Manfred — must be placed “ Lelia.” This is not sin immoral work — far 
from it; but for young spirits, who have not passed the double Initiation of 
meditation and suffering, “Lelia” is a dangerous bodk. The perusal of it 
should be under restraint, or at least there should be the means of following 
it by one of the “ Lettres d’un Voyageur,” or'by those “I-ettres a Marcio,” 
so admirable for resignation and faith in the future, that George Sand pub¬ 
lished ill “ Le Monde,” wlien it was under the direction of M. Laniennais. 
“ Lelia ” is food for the strong; let the wreak abstain, for there is in it that 
which may be the salvation of strong and tried organisations, but which may 
kill the tender and frail. It is a lesson whose aim is sanctified; but the details 
are horrible—such, perhaps, as may be necessary to act on society in a state 
of gangrene. Doubtless, courage was required to trace diis picture of deso¬ 
lation, in which hope after hope is unlinked, torn by some diabolical hand 
from the tree of life, and falling, like deaef leaves, ipto the sepulchre of decay 
and nothingness; and perhaps the writer, like Dante’s shipwrecked voyagei', 
now that she lijis traversed the gulf ^nd reached the bank, cannot look back 
and roperuse her own pages without a shudder. 

Si volgc air onila pcrigliosa c giiata.” 

Courage also is required to read it to tfic end; f^r wc fear, at each step we 
take, that we are nordcriiig on the desert of spiritual suicide: as before 
every general tbnniila wc fi^l a sensation of dizziness; and it is a formula 
of destruction, of negation without change, that “ Lelia” undertakes to teach 
us. And yet lier’s is truly a high and sacred formula, 'llic work of 
destruction that she fulfils, is tliat of a wWld worn out and corrupted, that 
rules over us yet, though in its agony. It is .the world of individuali^f 
tlie world that proposed to itself no other end, no other reason for its exist¬ 
ence, than die search after prosperity. TbiS| taken as the end of life, neces¬ 
sarily results in ^llishness. 
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Leila, whether the author intended it or not, is a symbol. The dramatin 
persoiUB exist not iis human beings; they are speaking and moving formulas; 
and hence it is that th?y strike on the brain rather than on the heart; they 
cause us not to weep, as “ Indiana” — they make us think. Trenmor is 
human reason — reason pure, solitary, dry, deprived of impulse and sensi¬ 
bility. Stenio is passion^ — not that of tlie heart, but onipthatically that of 
the imagination. Puleherie is sejisiudism, — calm, logical, and elevated even 
to theory. Magnus is still sensualism, but that of the instinct, fiery, unre¬ 
flecting, and at enmity with superstition. Lelia is the wandering spirit on 
the search amid all these varieties; she is the other half of Faust, the wonian- 
Faust, the woman of the world we have just pointed to. Wiiat seeks sluf ? 
Temporal happiness. And what seek all these personincations, all these 
ideas we would say, that are revolving round her like spc'ctres, whVtm she. 
follows each in turn ? Temporal happiness : the one by the enjoyiiieiits of 
the flesh, or by repentance and humiliation belbre God; another by the 
exaltation of the poetic fac'ulties; a third by the philosophic calm of stoicism; 
but all, whatever they may say, are only fK!Cupic»d with their existence. 
This, indeed, is die mother-principle in Faust; only as man lives more by 
the brain, and w'onian by the heart, whilst baiist seeks happiness in know¬ 
ledge, Lelia seeks it through love; we feel that there rules in Faust a deep 
craving for power — in Lelia, a deep craving for life, for the expansion of 
sympathy. In Goethe, Mephistopliiles is destined to destroy power by doubt, 
much as ho appears desirous of satisfying it by degrees. In George Sand, 
Trenmor destroys love, much as lie aiipoars to protect Stenio by his syinpa- 
tliies. Trenmor— Reason — the being who thinks, but w'hose heart beats 
not-—who, instead of thinking howto direct the passions—instriiineiits that 
God has placed at our disposal for good — fanciers ‘"that where they finish, 
man begins,” and in whom the c^xtinct passions have lelt only a mass of 
recollections and reflections, wliose life is only the intellectual life, the me 
that contemplates and communes not — in .a word, the being that muses 
(§ xiii.) — Trenmor sways Lelia. She has a heart less ardent and less 
powerful than his mind; her faculties arc inferior to his musings. Tormented 
by a lively thirst for love, but bent on there meeting with absolute and infal¬ 
lible happiness, when she linds it not there, — when in submitting her expe¬ 
rience to the cool analysis of individual reason, she finds only xlicJini/e to 

she ciirse.s life and love; 
i and faith, aiid resumes 
her internal struggle, her desires and her impotence, with this sorrowful cry, 

“ Plappy those who can love.” Schiller, the poet of grand thoughts, had 
already given the answers, when fie said, “ Those ordg love that love without 
hoper There is, in these few words, more than poetry: they contain a 
whole I'cliglous pliilosophy tliat w'e do not yet well understand, hut lliat 
futurity will. 

Life is a mission; its end is not the search after happiness, but tlie know¬ 
ledge and fulfilment of duty. Love is not enjoyment, it is devotcdiiess; it 
on the path of duty and devotedness God sends us some beamS of happiness, 
let us bless God, and bask our Ihnbs enteebled by the fatigues of the journey; 
but let us not suspend it for long; let us not say — ‘‘ VVe have found the 
secret of existence;” for the action of the law of our existence cannot be 
concentrated in ourselves; its development must be pursued without. And 
if we meet only suffering, still march on : suffer and act. God will measure 
our progress towards him, not by wbat we have suffered, but by how much 
we have desired to diminish the sufferings of others, by how much our efforts 
have been directed to the saving and the perfecting our brethren. Lelia, 
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satisfy a spirit full of aspirations for the infinite, 
— slie leaves herself to be tossed between scepticisi 
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like the world she represents, too often forgets this. Bound as slie is in die 
folds of a philosophy that steps not beyond the individual^ she never rises to 
llie conception of the social life of her mission in tile world; between her 
and the.' crowd thei'c is no exchange; “ she has no sympathy for the human 
race, thoiigli she siillers the same evils, and sums up in herself all the sorrows 
scattered on the face of the earth.” Slic comprehends not God in humanity; 
she prays not with it; she looks aside at her own weak and solitary^ndlvidii- 
ality; thence it is she fears it, and feels ready to revolt from it. Like her, 
aiid more than her, Treiimor, the philosopher, has not knowledge of a social 
end; he hsis no communion with what he calls nmlerinl life, but wlmt he 
should have called exterior life. He lives in himself and of himself, ** without 
projects, without desires,” so that no person can ‘^make or unmake his hap¬ 
piness.” Thought is tlie sphere of both; action they know not. They 
pretend to be acquainted with pity, love, and friendship, but it is not so; of 
these things they possess only the idea — not thethey can advis^e, 
therefore, not persuade; negations and disciichantments arc all they have 
to teach; they save no one — they make vo one better. When Stenio 
separates himself, iv?ilher of them knows how to bring him back, and prevent 
his fall. Trenmor re-appears to him only when the evil is irrevocably con¬ 
summated. In causing iis to be born from one man, and in making ns beings 
eminently social, God willed that our powTr for good should be enlarged 
just so much ns wc shall be careful to steep it in the common spring, ancl he 
lias condeiniied to barreniiess all philosophy that aims at confining itself 
within the circle of individuality. 

Lelia is the development of this principle as to woman, as Faust — more 
perhaps by the instinct of genius, and by a logical necessity', than from the 
intention of the author — is as to man. Goethe found man marching in 
the path of science without any other aim tliaii his ]mde and his happiness ; 
George Sand found woman marching in llie path of fove without any other 
aim than the full budding of her faculties,/r/r happiness; and both have 
inscribed at the goal of these two courses — “ Impotence and nothingness.” 
By what fatality, by vvhnt injustice — so much the greater llmt Goetlic 
stopped there, and George Sand has advanced — has the first had absolution, 
while the latter remains under the burden of an accusation of immorality ? 
Why has it been made a crime for one to have proved by a tahkau. —frightlhl 
we confess — that it is an illusion to desire happiness in life and love, of 
what kind soever it may be, while the other lias been praised for having 
taught that to sc^ek happiness in knowledge and power is an illusion oflcii 
criminal? Is it from weakness of perception, or from malignity, that 
criticism has persisted in reading and judging as a^yiilgar tale what evidently 
is not so? And if no other resolution thah that could be made, ought there 
not at least to have been recognised in Lelia — what cci'tainfy cannot be 
immoral—a negation of sensualism, a personification of exalted spiritualism ? 
DtHsidedly, without more acumen, but only with a little more charity, criti¬ 
cism mif^ht have seen in this exposititm of “a heart all bleeding, in this 
broken moan, mingled with groans, adjurations, and melancholy laughter,” 
other matter than a subject for an anathema. The reproaclies of the 
Prior of Camnldnlos to Magnus, the letter of Lelia to Steiiio (§xviii.), 
and, above all, the beautiful pages in which Stenio, before dying, holds up 
to our indignation Don Juan, the type of vain Immorality, might well, we 
think, have weighed something in the scale. ^ 

* Infttttd ^thh, the revicfwcr, —honest, honest lago,"—has gone out of liis way to pick out 
^ initnoral pnrasc put into tlic mouth of Pulchcrie Iht conr/cson, and lias quoted it without explan¬ 
ation, aa a maxim of the author! — VuU Quarterfy, • 
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‘‘Lelia/’ “ Jacques,*' ** Indiana,” are, of the longer*works of Madame 
Aiirore Dupin, thosq which have called forth the most exclamations against 
the immorality of the author; and if we have succeeded in pointing out a 
more just and more favourable route for the appreciation of these works, 
our task is nearly completed. We only desire to provoke a fresh and more 
eonsiderate examination.. We ask this, upright in conscience, proiid of being 
the first to demand it in this country, and convinced, on the one hand, that 
there is benefit in reconciling society with gt^nius — on the other, duty 
towards the author, if it can be. done without iniumsisleiicy, in rectifying 
the decree that bears upon him. Social reprobation is a heavier load for 
high intelligences than we had believed it to be, and we have not been able 
to reperuse without emotion the following passage in one of the books of the 
lady 'we are sjieaking of: — 

, ** Oh God, how sweet had been indissoluble ties, if n heart like my own had accepted 

them! Oh no I 1 was not made to be a poet, 1 was made to love I it is the uiihuppiiiess 
of in}* destiny, it is the hatred of others, tliat has made me a traveller and an artist. I — 1 
wished to live the human life; I had a heart, it lias been torn with vitdenee from iny breast. 
They have lett me only a head, a head full of nruse and grief, of horrible rccolleetioiis, of 
images of mourning, of scenes of outrage. * ** And because in writing tales to gain the 
broad they refused me, the recollection of my inisfortiincs has crossed me — because L have 
dared to say that there are beings miserable in the iiiarriage state, by reason of the weakness 
ordained for the wife, by reason of the brutality permitted to tiie hiisbund, l>y reason of the 
infamies that society covers with a veil, ami protects with a mantle of abuse, they have 
declared me iiiimorar, they have treuteil me as if 1 were the enemy of the human niee." 

This springs from the bottom of the soul, and merits that attention bi* 
paid to it. • 

Those who shall undertake the oxaminatioii we ask, will certainly find 
some hasty passages, some crude descriptions, that we should like blotter to be 
able to suppress; they will find some phrases hazarded, in which the abuses, 
the absurdities, the prejudices, and the vices of society are expressed by the 
collective word “ eocietgy^ some w'licre there is used “ marriage ” in place of 
“/WT.W7/.S- But, looking over a fi‘W details to get at the ensemble^ 

judging the spirit rather than the letter, we are sure they will find true and 
high morality where superficial critics have pronounced themselves scared; 
the seAvjcer depicted, exposed, and branded, under every form, by tlie side 
of the judged with impurliality, often pitied, sometimes idealized; 

existing society painted with its vices undisguised, but always with an 
accent of indignation and affliction, that we never discover in writers such 
as Sue, Janin, Balzac, and Soulie; — these last condemn with a sneer. 
They will find that whilst these dispense their most brilliant lints in the 
colouring of vice, and thin theni in their representation of virtue, never in 
the pages of George Sand is vice presented in a way to seduce the young 
iina^nation, never does virtue appear but surrounded witli that glory of 
art tiiat impelsiis to prostrate ourselves before it; there is always a protest 
in the face of ^rime, aspiration after good in the face of evil. They will 
find that it is not the imtitution of hiarriagc, but the corruption of that holy 
institution; that'not husbands, -but bad husbands are dealt with; tliat if she 
has bfcen led to think that the scandal and c;l|sorder of women are very 
ojlcn provoked by the brutality or infamy of men, and that a husband 
who wantonly neglects his duties in idle talk, merriment, and drinking, is 
sometimes less excusable than the wife who betrays hers in tears, in affliction, 
and in repentance, ” she is.at the same time ready to revere “ that grand, 
noble, excellent, voluntary^ and etenuil love,” which is marriage such as Christ¬ 
ianity made it, such as St. Paul explained it; such too, if }'OU will, as that 
of which chap. vi. title v. of tlie civil code expresses the reciprocal 
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duties (Letter to M. Nisard); such as the world, in the midst of which she 
lives, has but too much depraved. 

And above all this, if they shall desire to reflect ^nore conscientiously 
than has yet been done, they will discover that cry of deep and solemn sad¬ 
ness that springs from almost all the-writings of Madame Aurora Dupin — 
that plea against the illusion of a tendency that consecrates life to a search 
after present happiness—that ever recurring refrain that she has put into 
the mouth of Jacques, one that our puritans in morality may find too severe, 
but surely not immoral :—'*‘Life is a terrible waste: repose is a chimera; 
prudence is unprofitable; sterile reason serves only to dry up the heart; 
there is but one virtue — the eternal sacrifice of self.” They will then de¬ 
mand, astonished, how this woman, a writer tliat fulfils with extraordinary 
powers a minion in the world of Art so substantially austere, could have been 
so mistaken, so little understood, so calumniated? And, thinking on the 
storm of misfortune that swept over her years of youth — on the immense 
and unsatisfied needs of this ardent spirit — on the blindly hostile, or ser- 
vilely flattering world that she has had to traverse — on all the strong intel¬ 
ligences that ps^s away in this crisis of dissolution, dried up in the thirsty 
sands of despair, or prostituting their divine nature in the bye-ways of 
corruption — they will pardon the errors and the reaction that lias 
signalised the first part ot lier course who has never betrayed the cause of 
truth, who has always pleaded the cause of suiTering, and who has never, 
uiidcn* trial, lost sight of tlie goal that alone could save her. 

^ es, the trial has been rude, but it lias been surmounted. The struggle 
no lonjTor makes itself felt ^in the writings of Madame Dupin, unless by a 
kind ot distant tremor, that makes us, cliiidrcn of the struggle, sympathise 
wjth her voice as with the voice of a sister —a sister in desires, in 
suifering, in resignation, and in that faitli in a future, that we shall 
not sec perhaps, but to which we owe ourselves entire. The “ Lettres 
d un Voyageur,” to which should be added the ** Lettres d Marcie,” are, in ■ 
our opinion, an immense step gained.* This work, full of poetry, and witli- 
out whieh it is impossible to appreciate Madame Dupin, is tlie one we Iwe 
most. It is a v^t and beautiful countiy, calm and fragrant, and dimpled 
with fresh and limpid streams; true, here and there are tombs, but flowers, 
graceful as hope, grow above them, and the horizon opens to iiifinily. 

The few pages we are about to give are taken from this book; they form 
a portion of a morceau suggested by the sight of the chateau of the Prince 
de Talleyrand, and were printed during his life. We believe our readers 
will thank us for substituting these for soqie pages of our own, which would 
have given them a far more feeble idea of the particular beauty of the 
book. 


THE PRINCE. 

ff ^*'**,‘™*‘ are yc ? ’ Raid he. sinking on a stone bencli in front of the 

to ** ^ 

Aaii / of use, saU I, seating myself beside him, ‘ to do no harm. The birds of the 

e d ^i^kc no projects the one tor the other; each of them watches over its own brood. 
Toe hand ot God protects and facds tliein.* 

I T I?* * ^ ™ sfljl» and not melancholy ; I cannot play with my grief, 

and the tears that I shed full on an and desert. Dost thou not understand what virtue is ? 
is it a stagnant pool, where the very reeds arc rotting, or is it rather an impetuous stream 
that foams and hurr.es on its course incessantly, to give life and moisture to unknown 
shor^ t Is It a diamond, whose bnlliancy the flint is to entomb in the bowels of the earth, 

ibllow ^t”*^**^”* ' *n®i'hs another; but it would carry us into a train of ideas that we cannot now 
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or is it rather a light that should shoot upwards like a volcano, and cast the magnificence 
of Its splendour over the whole world ?* 

‘ Virtue is, perhaps, j^eithcr of all these,’ said I; ‘ neither the sepultiired diamond nor 
me torpid |wol, and still less the overflowing river, or the devouring flood. I have seen the 
Rhone prccipimtc his impetuous wave at the foot of the Alps. His banks were unceasingly 
despoiled by his impatience, the herbage had. not time to grow* and to flourish; the trees 
were iKirne away ere they had acquired strength to resist the shock, and the shepbcutls and 
their flocks fled to the mountain. All this tract was but a long desert of sand, of rock, 
and of stfinted oau?r thicket, where the crane, planted oii one of its sinewy legs, feared to 
• rest the entire night. But I have seen, not far from thence, slender rivulets noiselessly 
stealing from the bosom of sonic secret grotto, and gently spruiuling o’er the neighbouring 
pastures that were drinking in their limpid streams. Balmy plants crossed the very bosom 
of the peacefitl flood, and the nest of the water-bird hung o er its crystal, and its little ones, 
gazing on themselves, fluttered .their pinions, and thought they beheld the arrival of their 
mother. Virtue, bear in mind, is not genius, it is goodness,' 

‘ You deceive yourself,* cried he, * it is botli one and the other. What is goodness 
without enthusiasm ? What is intellect without sensibility ? You arc good, and I a*"'* an 
enthusiast; believe me, wc are neither of us virtuous.* 

“‘Well! let 118 be contented,’ said Twith a sigh, *\hat we arc not dangerous. Look 
at this palace, think on those who inhabit it, and tell me if you are not reconciled with 
yourself?’ 

“ ‘ Hideous consolation! ’ replied he, in a tone that affected me deeply. ‘ What! because 
there are serpents and jackalls, am I to congratulate myself on being a tortoise! No, O iiiy 
God, thou hast not created me for inertness, and the more vice is prowling and yelping 
around me, the more I yearn to extend iiiy wings anil pounce on these vile animals with 
an eagle's beak. What mean you by your gentle streams and secret grottoes ? Do you 
imagine that virtue is like those poisons that bi!coiiic wholc^somc in small portions ? Think 
you that twelve good men, vowen to obscurity, and confined to the narrow limits of a retired 
life, are more useful than one pious man who journeys and who exhorts ? The times of 
the patriarchs are pMt. Let the spostlcs arise, and make themselves seen and heard.* 

Patience! patience! * said I, ‘ the apostles arc on their way; they are coming by 
different routes, and in small parties; they are called by various names, and are clothed in 
divers colours. , . . What matter their divisions, their errors, their reverses, and their 
faults? ^ They calmly answer, — “ We shall die, we arc men. But ideas perish not, and 
that which vi-e have cast into the world will survive us. The world treats us ns fools, 
ridicule assaults us, the*shouts of the people pursue us, outrages and stones arc showered 
upon us, the most hideous calumnies have wounded our .souls, the half of oiir brethren 
have fled dismayed, misery cats us up; each day our feeble flock decreases, and perhaps 
not one of us will remain on foot to hail from afar the horizon of the promised land. But 
we have sown in thef universe of mind a word of truth that shall germinate. Calm and 
satisfied shall we^ die on the^ sands of the desert, as that people of God that covered with 
their bones the limitless plains of Arabia, and whose new generation arrived, all youth, at 
the green hills of Canaan.” Arc these the words of a fool ? And this priest who, all alone, 
one morning crossed his arms on his breast, and rising up in the midst of his prayer, with 
face and eyes raised to heaven, cried with a loud voice ; — ” Christ I chaste love! holy 
pride! patience! courage! liberty! virtue! ”—were these priestly words ? The walls of 
his cell trcinblcd at them, and the angels in heaven, moved at them, cried,—“ All-powerful 
God, a brilliant flame has just shot upwards from below, from that prostrate world. Wc 
have beheld, and lo! the light traverses immensity, and comes to expire at thy feet; 
abandon not yet this world, O merciful God, for at tunes there issues thence a ray that may 
rekindle the sun of its murky atmosphere; feeble erics, dispersed sounds, complaining 
aspirations from time to time pierce the sombre cloud that envelops it, and those remote 
voices that ascend even here, attest that virtue is not extinct in the heart of unfortunate 
man.”^ Thus speak the angels, and be sure, O my friend, that not one of our good inten¬ 
tions is lost. God sees them, he hears the most humble prayer, and at the hour that wo 
arc speaking, these stars, tliat look down on us and hear us, repeat to him the words offlihy 
suffering, and recount to him the virtuouS anguish of thy soul.* • 

“ * O, friend,’ cried he, throwing himsmf into my arms; * Why art thou not always 
thus ? Why so many days of apathy or of bitterness ? Why so many hours of sarcasm or 
disdain?’ ^ 

“ ’ Because I am a man of weak health, and of a weak head,’ said L ^ subject to spasms 
and me^ims. God grant me his pardon for being unjust and ungrateful at such hours. The 
reproaches that 1 address to Hraven, and the hatred that 1 feel towards men, recoil on my 
heart like a wave of corroding bile; the purity of the stars is not tarnished by it, and Pkx>- 
vidence is not moved at it. Fatigue brmgs about the return of resignation, and once or 
twice a month it happens, that between anger and imbecility 1 feel myselfln a good and 
calm disposition, in which I can receive and pr^.’ 

^ * Well, when thy soul attains these hours of calmness and cansolation,’ cried m. friend, 
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‘ rim and shut thee in tliy garret, take the pen and write,—write widi thy tears, with thy 
heart’s Idood, and be silent at the other time. When thou sufferest, come with us, —go 
not alone below to iiace the length of those humid grottoes by moonlight; light not thy 
lamp at niicliiight, and do not stay in the dawning worn with thy elbows rooted to metabl^ 
and thy face buried in tliy hands. Tell us no more that there are epochs when fhb good 
man should tie his huiulH and his feet that he may not act. Tell us not that Simeon 
Stylites was n saint, and admit that he was a fool. Tell iis-not that virtue is like the 
chastity of vestals, mid that it must be interred alive to purily it.. Aflect not this tranquil 
indiflcrcnco, and this voluntary inertness, which ill conceal the energies that distract thee ; 
or, if thou sayest ail this, siw it only to us, who will endeavour to combat ^thee ; say it ouly 
to me,— I will weep witli thee, and shall suffer less iii not sulTeriiig alone.’ _ ^ 

“ 1 pressed the hand of my friend, and said to him, after a moment’s emotion, — Do 
not think, however, that my individual indolence makes me counsel repose to ™y ardent 
friends. When wc can prevent u crime, it’s cowardice to wash the hands as Pilate did ; 
but when, as is our case, wc arc lost in the vulgar mass, reason, and perhaps conscience, 

command us to remain there.Let us content ourselves with being upright in 

this retired life, ^where uprightness is easy for us. Let us be pure, since everything is 
favourable for it in the bosom of oiir fuiiiilies and out rustic roqjs- Lot us not go to risk 
our little cargo of virtue ou that surging ocean where so iiiiich innocence bus perished, where 
.so many principles have fomidercd. Are you not seized with an iinconqiierable disgust and 
a secret horror for active life at sight of this chateau, where so many foul projects and secret 
villanies arc for ever hatching and brewing in the silence of the night ? Know you not tliat 
the man who dwells there, has for sixty years been playing^ with peoples and crowns cm the 
chess-board of the universe ? Who know's ii] the first time tliat man seated hmisell at a 
table to biisin(»R, there was not in his mind an honest resolution, in his heart a noble 

sentiment r" , , . n. r 

‘ Never!* cried my friend, * profane not honesty by such a Ihonght; that cat-like lip, 
closed on its fellow, large and overhanging as that of a satyr, a mixture of dissiiniilution 
and lasciviousness ; those soft and rounded features, indices of suppleness of ehuructer, the 
scornful fold on that determined brow, the arrogant nose, and^ the reptile eye, so many con¬ 
trasts ill u hujiiuii physiognomy, reveal a man born for great vices and petty actions. Never 
has that heart felt the warmth of a generous emotion, never has an idea ot loyalty traversed 
that seheiiiing brain. This man is an exception in nature, a monstrosity so rare, that the 
liuiiuui race, while contemning him, has w-atclicd him with imbecile admiration ; I defy you 
to bend before the most wonderful of his talents. Let us invoke the Ood ot honest iiieii, 

the God that blcssctli simple hearts.'.- - / * 

" • Your indignation is liittcr and your anger is cruel,’ said I; * if this man could hear us, 
this is how 1 should address him: — “ May God prolong thy ilays, unhappy old mail. 
Meteor soon to repuss into etcrnul night I light that destiny has throw’n on the world, not 
to lead men to good, but to bewilder ihem in an endless labyrinth of intrigue and ambition! 
In its inscrutable designs, lleuvoii has refused thee that mysterious eiiumation that men call 
a soul, — faint but pure rcficction of the Divinity,—beam that sometimes gladdens our eyes, 
and yields us a glimpse of immortal hope,—iiiilil and gentle glow, that fioni time to time re¬ 
animates our dejected spirits, — love hiiblinie and unilcfinc<l, — holy emotion, that makes us 
yearn for good with delicious tears,—religious terror, that makes us hate ill with energetic pal¬ 
pitations ! Deing without a name, thou wast furnished with an immense brain, and with keen 
and delicate senses; the absence of that divine and unknown something that mukp us men, 
bos made thee greater than the first amongst ua, and less than the lowest-of all. Infim, 
thou steppest on men healthy and robust; the most vigorous virtue, the finest organisation- 
before thcQ was nought but a fragile reed, thou wast master over beings more noble than thy¬ 
self; that which was wanting in thee of their greatness made thine own, and now thou art 
oil the brink of a tomb, that will be for thee hollow and cold los^ thine own bosom 6f 
petrefaetion. Beyond this gaping vault there is nothing for thee, iipthing of hope nerchance, 
not even the desire of another life. Miserable! the horror of that moment will be such, 
as that it will expiate perhaps all the ills thou hast done. Thy approach was fatal; it is 
said thy glance fascinated like the viper's; thy breath was us the breeze of an April 
morning, wirticring the buds and Bowers, and scattering them at the foot of the saddened 
tree; thy voice scared hope and candour from the hmc of those who approached thee. 
Animate problem, enigma of humanity, how many blossohis hast thou stripped? How much 
holy faith and pleasant imagining4iia.^ thou trampled on ? How many recreants hast thou, 
made ? How many consciences hast thou falsified or destroyed ? Yet, if the pleasures of 
thy declining years arc limited to the satisfaction of an overfed vanity, to ^thc uncertain 
enjoyments of a fiiatidious stomach, eat, old man, eat and breathe the odour of incense mixed 
witli that of thy viands. Who can envy thee thy lot, and wish thee a worse ? For ourselves, 
who pity thee as much for having lived as for having to die, we shall pray that at thy death- 
lied, fte faftwMls of thy family, the tears of some faithful servant, may not awaken in 
'emotion of sensibility or unknown affection, that no spark may be struck from tqe 
that serrsa theg for heart We will pray, that at the dose thou mayest be extmguisbed 
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without ever having taken light at the beams of that siin that ia instinct with lovD, that 
tnme eye may not be moistened, that thy jnilsc may not beat, tiuit thou mayest not feel the 
Mutter that love, hope, re^et, or grief excites in us ; tliat thou mayest go to inhabit the 
(lamp bosom of the earth, without having felt at its surface the warmth of vegetation, ami 
the sensanoii ol life; that at the moment of jiussing into eternal nothingness, thou mayest 
tortures ot despair at beholding hovering above thee the souls that you scorn- 
lully (.ismvned, immortal essences, that ^ on boasted of having crushed under your haughty 
Icct, and that will be lusceuding to heaven when tliine own will pass away like the empty 
wind ; w<^ shall beseech that at that hour tliv last word may not be a reproach to the (iou 
in whom thou bi'lievest not! *.".. 

We (uiittcd our seats, niid my friend, returning to iiis first idea, said to me :—‘ Whence 
conics It then that men (and I among the first, in spite of myself) arc so jealous of the 
gifts of intellect ? ^Vlicrcforc do these alone obtain iimnortar crowns witiuuit tlic aid of 
any one virtue, whilsMlie purest honesty and the mildest goodness remain biiricil in forget- 
InJiicss, iiiilcss accompanied by genius or talent? Admit that this is grievous, and that it 
iiuiy confirm to wavering souls, that virtue is labour lost here beUiw.' 

'iV consider it as a labour,’ I replied, * it indeed a labour lost, lliit is it not a 

raid necessity, a corulitinii ot existence in hearts that have tiirly and sincerely embraced it? 
men pay it with iiigratitiidc, because men are grovelling, erotlnlons, and indolent, because 
the ciiarms of curiosity have more pciwer over them than the. feeling of gnititiidc and the 
love of tnitji; but, 111 serving mankind, is it not from (lod jiloiic that we nmsl look for ai 
rcu’ani j o^ labour for men willi the suluV.iui of being earried in triiiinph, is to act with 
ii view* to oiKj’s own vanity, and that kind of emulation will be extinguished and lost nt the 
first snght that it eiieoiinters. Let ns never cxjiect any thing for ourselves when we enter 
on this barren nmte of devutediicss. Let us endeavour to actjiiire siiffirient sensibility to 
weep and to rgoice over oiir re.vcn'ses and our successes alone. May our own heju*t suffice 
for^ns, find may (iDd^strcngtlieii and renew it when it begins to fail!’ 

“ ‘ And yet, I confess,’ said iny friend, pursuing the tliriMid *)f his reverie; ‘ that I cannot 
kcqj myself from loving this Jloiiaparte, lliat si oiirge of tiie first order, before whose shade 
all the secondary scourges, laiil in the dnsr by him, appear tbenceforwards so petty and so 
little misciiievoiis. J Ic was a great killer of men, but a groat builder, a bold arcliitect of 
societies, a eoniiiieror. alas! yes, but a legislator! Docs not that repair the. evils of ile- 
struetion i Is not to niake laws a far greater good, than to kill men is a great ill ? I seem to 
• behold a great cultivator, u bciiefieent divinity, Bacchus iirriving in India, or (’eres landing 
in Sicily, armed with fire and sword, clearing the soil, piercing the mountains, turning up 
the moors, burning the forests, and sowing in the ashes and in the wreck new plants 
dcstiiicci for new men, tlie vine and the grain, inexhaustible benefits for inexhaustible 
generations.’ 

“ ‘ It is not provwl,' I replied, * that these laws r.ro lasting. But admitting that, [ cannot 
love the man whom (4od has used a.s a hammer to give ns a new form. lake others, 1 was 
fascinated in my chihllmod by the force and activity of this dc^tnietive machine, on whom 
** '' great man, neither more nor less than on Jesus or Moses.* .... 

But you are aware that there would be iiineh fewer great men in the world, if the title 
was granted only to good men V 

u * ^ but call them what you please, these are the onlyhien whom I esteem, for 

whom 1 have any affection, and whom J would wish to register in the calendar of human 
^eatness. I shoiild enrol then; the huniblest, the most ignorant, from the Ahl)6 de Saint 
i lerre, with his system of universal pence, to Father Fiifuiitin, with his ridiculous dress 
and fantastic Utopia; all those whb^o some abilities have j()iiied conscientious studies, 
sacrifices or labours destined to render man better or less wretched. I 
should be indulgent to their errors, to tlie meannesses of our condition, more or less pro¬ 
minent in them; I should forgive them many faults, as was done to Magdalen, if they hotl 
loved much. But those whose intent is cold and haughty, those lofty men, w’ho build for 
their glory and not for^ our happiness, thn.se legislators, who empurple the world and 
oppress the people to gain an extended territory, and there erect iiiimcnscircdifices, who are 
nioved ncuher by the tears of women, nor the starvation of the aged, nor the fatal ignorance 
111 which the children arc reared—those mftn who seek nothing hut their personal grandeur, 
and who fancy they have made a natjon great, because they have uiiwlc it active, ambitious, 
and vain as themselves, I disown them, I erase them from *uiy tablet—I inscribe our eitre in 
place of Napoleon.* ^ 

** * replied my friend, who was no longer listening. The night was so beau- 

tifiil, that Its contcmnlation eugros.sed me ; flashes of lightning from time to time blanched 
the honzon, and wied their pale light on the dark outlines of the forests that stretched 
along the lulls. The air was fresh and penetrating, without being cold. This spot is one 
of the most beautiful in the earth, and no king possesses a more picturesque park, trees of 
loftier growth, or turf of greener hue spread over undulations of more fmilc land. This 
fresh and tufted valley^ is an oasis in the midst of the dull plains that surround it, and 
, prevent a suspicion of its presence. In a ravine, set round with rocks and forests, we sud- 
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(Icniy romc on royal <^nk>ii5, in tlic midst of which rises an client and poetical Spanish 
palace, that iVoin the rocky height reflects itself in the waters of a blue river. It seems as 
if we' hail iirrirctl in a ilreaiii in some enchanted country that would vanish on awaking, 
and that in fiu't iloctrvanish at the end of a qniirter of an Hour, when we have but .traversed 
the valley, iiiid arc ])unming the road to the south, b'ndicss plains, yellow heaths, flat 
and naked horizons reappear. What we have just beheld seems imaginary. 

** We fiillowcil the path that lends to the grottoes. The poplars of tne river stretched 
over us their tall and slender shadow, — the deer fled at our approach. We reached those 
fiirsiiken (|nurrics that arc clotheil with the richest verdure, and whose depths oflSr a scentf 
tnily theatrical. ‘ Enter this resounding vault,’ said my friend, ’ and sing me thy (llorui. I 
will go and scat myself below to catch the echo.’ 

“ I did as he asked, and when 1 had finished, he came back to me, repeating the simple^ 
words of the hjinn,—•* Glory to God in the highest, and peace on earth to men of 
good will.’ * 

“ ‘ Yon see,’ said I, ‘the hymn docs not say ‘‘Glory on earth to men of knowledge or 
intvlli^ucc.” (ghiictness is the most precious gill that God has to grant ns; God alone can 
worthily hear tlic burden of glory, and simple men who desire gooil, are greater before him 
than great men who commit evil.’ ” 

Such is the tendency of George Sand's writings ~ such are the princi¬ 
ples of works diat have been denounced for their uninorality, if not without 
examination, certainly without ivllectioii. 

It will be remarkcMl that we have hardly spoken of the purely literary 
merits of Madame Dupiii. It is liecausc on tiiat count we have had 
nothing to combat. Every body knows that as far as regards tlic language, 
the style, the poetry of the forms and imagery, she ranks second among the 
existing writers of France. She would the first were Lamennais no 
more. 


SONNET. 

A Shape of Grief it is words cannot paint 
That on my weeping heart its gaunt hand places,* 
And witlt relentless strength, that leaves me raiqt. 
Crushes its salt tettrs out. Time, that cfiaces ^ 
All otlier memories, makes tliis immortal. 

As if the deepest woe should also be 
The longest-lived: as though it were not well 
To.8ufler luid forget — but, lingering, see 
The sliadows darkening day by day upon 
The eardi, blotting out all tliiiigs fair and good. 
But showing still tlieir spectres in the sun, 

Making die Fagt our Present. Hope, that stood 
Upon the horizon’s verge, is vauislicd. 

And I am left alone, companioned with the Dead •' 
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ON ALBERT DURER, AND THE MODERN GERMAN AND 
* ENGLISH SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. 

It is not long since some of our critics drew the attention of the English 
public to the immeasurable inferiority of its limners to the rising artists 
of Germany. English writers, and, above nil, English painters, laid so often 
arrogated to themselves the foremost station among the living schools of 
Europe, that the animadversions of a certain noble and distinguished con¬ 
noisseur were received as ignorant paradoxes by that irritable race, who, like 
women, when they, hear a shot fired, raised a stpiall ere they knew who was 
hit; but were regarded as the decisions of true taste and undeniable learning 
by all who really had any feeling for art. It cannot be disputed tliat among 
our living artists there is no one name worthy to awaken our enthusiasm. 
Exhibition after exhibition proves that genius is dormant, and art nearly 
extinct. England, with the excejition of Hogarth, has never produced .an 
original jiainter deserving of being enrolled among the great names of 
Catholic Europe for having extended the domain of art by the addition of a 
new sentiment or inspiration. While music, literature, and science have every 
where felt and obeyed the impulse of the age, and art itself is jKM’vadcflby an 
unknown feeling of indefinite expansion and progress, painting has remained 
stationary, or retrograded with us; nor will jmterity discover in its pro¬ 
ductions a symptom o( regeneration, or a mark of originality to distinguish 
the present from past ages of barrenness and nullity: — painting, in fact, is 
not a liberal art in England; and so long as its professors continue as they 
are, it has no pretensions to be so. When society finds tlicm, like the great 
artists of the sixteenth ceutuiy, at once philosophers, luituralists, mecha¬ 
nicians, geometers, and poets, not merely*on a level witli the acquirements 
of the age, but extending their respective bounds by original discoveiy on 
all sides, we may expect to find the fine arts honoured, and tlie works of 
their professors of a more exalted character; but until then, we must bo 
content to yield the palm of superiority to our rivals. And let no one object 
that the times are diflerent, and that the horizon of art has so greatly ex¬ 
tended since the days of Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, or Albert 
Durer, that life would not suffice at the present day, even with the most con¬ 
summate genius, to master the various branches of which we speak. Philo¬ 
sophy teases us otlierwise, for if art has extended, methods have simplified; 
and, in the balance, the efforts of two ages are pretty nearly the Siimo as to 
labour. Let any one peruse the life of Raphael, of Murillo, of Cellini, or of 
Da Vinci, and he will learn the pradigious labour they underwenwin their 
studies; let him look at the great Albert Durer, 

“ Koctes atque dies aid prestante lAwre; ” 

• 

but coming forth at the age of twenty years a sublime artist; let him learn 
how well they wrote; and comprehend with what dignity, clearness, and 
simplicity their compositions expressed their internal sentiments; and let 
him then compare the modems with tliose who belonged, as old Homer 
,say8, to the race of “ articulate-qpeaking mm; ’* and trea^ng under foot 
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both their works and their apologies, he will turn away his regards to ancient 
Italy, the sacred mother of tlie Jirts and sciences, — 

” Das land wo die citronen bliilicn.’’ 

(rennany, tliat land of dreaming sentifnent and ideal beauty, has, on the 
contrary, in these latter days, awoke from her lethargy of ages, and in the 
iinitatioii of her ancient greatness, sought the inspiration whicli crer.ted such 
marvels. The schools of Dnsseldorf and Munich, by a happy anachronism, 
have sought, in the revival of the religious faith and chivalrous manners of 
the middle ages, to resuscitate the past, and to reinstate in art the religious 
thouglit and iaith \vlu(!h were then the sources of their beauty and perfection. 
Works of surprising merit, both of.conception and execution, have already 
sprung from this development, which has been prepared and fostered by the 
'ivrilings of tlieir most eminent poets and critics. Art cannot fail to f'el the 
happiest effects from this sudden and national impulse. Fashion will ])ass 
away, and leave the elements of a new and [)iirer taste. The error which 
seeks to revive the past will endure only lor a time, for it has no life in it; and 
ill the words of Scripture, “leaving the dead to bury tlieit* dead,’’ anew 
school will arise from the ruins, and a new inspiration, the reflex of tlie prestmt 
age. Like the daughters of Pelias, who slew their father, desiring to restore 
him to youth, (Tcrnian art lias cast into its crucible the life of tlie past — 
the Hie of the fourteenth century; whence is to come, like the world from 
the flames of the last judgment, a w'orld unalterable, incorruptible, and 
ileflnitive. That world has not yet come; but it is slowly elaborating, and 
the future will surely produce it. 

It is not merely in the higher requisites of art that our own school is 
inferior. In knowledge of the Inimaii figure, that great basis of all beauty 
and perfection, the French and Continental artists infinitely surpass us. 
Artists should be advised, as poets were by Horace, to labour their nine years 
in the eleinenU of their science, before they coniinence the labours of the 
hriibh, and that surprising knowledge of the liiimaii form which enabled 
Michael Angelo and the great Italians to draw it in any conceivable posture 
with the inost periect accuracy in the play of its muscles from memory uhne^ 
and without the,aid of any model, .would not then be a tradition of doubt 
and ntiiazeinent to their pigmy successors. The English method of study is 
radically defective. In this respect, the hVcncli and Germans are not only 
more learned, biit more classical: they tbilow the identicalprocess laid down 
by the. great masters, by means of wliicli they gained their wonderful pre¬ 
cision and freedom of design. By outlining for yeai*s witli chalk, upon 
tablets of blackened wood, figures of a iiatuml or colossal size, either from 
the life, or from antique statue's, they acqi/ired astonishing facility, and that 
freedom of hand which can never be attained by practising figures of 
crumped and minute proportions. After outlining of a natural size^ nothing 
is easier than to draw small figures, but the converse does not hold good. 

It is iv>t our intention however to dwell upon means, but upon results, 
nor do wo wish to pass any invidious remarks upon the present exhibition. 
We pass over the landscapes of our land surveyors, and the dogs and deer 
of our Dutchmen,»merely noticing that even in the rising art of wood 
engraving, our superiority as engravers does«not blind us to our inferiority 
as designers, and to the superior beauty and merit of the French. We 
pass over tliese topics to examine the German school, the founder and type 
of wbiaii, the representative of h.is country’s genius, laborious, learned and 
profound in every department of human knowledge, is the great Albert 
Durei\ We Jo this with the view of examining how far an imitation or 
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infusion of this school of design might, like the infusion of their romantic 
literature into the spent and exhausted life of our times, create a new and 
copious fountain of beAnty. In music and painting, this imitation might 
be carried to some profit, but we must ever protest against the infusiou of 
German mysticism whicli some writers have poured into our literature; 
never shall we cease to lament, that German boars should have been suffered 
to muddy rfhe ‘‘clcJir well of English undefiled;” never shall we cease to 
lament with Virgil's Corydon — 

** lieu! liqiiidis imuiisi fontihiis apros/* 

Goethe has not disdained to write the history of the ue,w German school, 
and to trace in a little work, which greatly accelerated the rising taste, its 
progress from the <lays of Winkclman. Dr. Waagen, who recently paid 
our English galleries a visit, bears the reputation of being a great arlistical 
critic, with what truth we know not. 'Hiese writers convey just notions of 
their subjects only when tli6y cease to affect to see farther into plain matters 
than their fellows, and to perceive something mure in every thing than 
other people can. The result of their profundity will generally be found 
to be words; in fact, this general disposition of their counlrvmeii to be more 
profomid than tlieir neighbours, is well illustrated by the joke regarding the 
German, who having read in some English newspaper a eulogy upon George 
Cruikshank as the “ real Simon Pure,” immediately went homo and wrote 
in his biographiciil notices of the caricaturist, “ He is called Cruikshank, but 
his real name is Simon Pure!” There are eortaiii criticisms on works of art 
in certain of our contemporaries, which we regard as the very ne plus ultra 
of this mystic conceit and ridiculous ailectatioii of profundity. Some saoavt 
in us must have written them. 

The pagan spirit of the Italisui revival of learning could never be accli¬ 
matised under the skie% of Germany; and yet it avsis Germany which first 
coniinenccd all that great movement of the RerormatJon. It is true Ger¬ 
many protested in the name of the idea, wliilst Italy protested in the name 
of tlie sentiment and practice. The character of German art, and, above 
all, the character of its artists, differ essentially from the character of 
Italian art. In Italy, the revived worship of plastic beauty was followed 
by a parallel revolution in manners. Practising art after the manner of 
the Athenians in the days of Pericles, the Italian masters of the sixteenth 
century lived like Alcibiades; — the suppers of Aretino rivalled those of 
Aspasia. The Italian school soon came to neglect the basis for the form, 
and from the sixteenth century, art \|’aK reduced, as it is with us, to the simple 
mechanism of execution. Germany, on the contrary, preserved her quaint 
manners and austere prejudices, itlid German art is at all times more pro¬ 
found, m^'e reflective, and more metaphysical than Italian art. 

The history of Albert Diircr, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
so brilliant and progressive, is strikingly calm and simple.’ ANiert has left 
a collection of notes and letters, recently come to light, in whicli he has 
related almost the whole of his life, and from which vo. sliall give some 
extracts. The son of a Nuremberg goldsmith, and one out of eleven 
children, he came into the world on the sixth hour of the day of Saint 
Prudent, on the very Friday of the holy week, in the year 1471.” 

“ My father’s litCt” continues he, ** was very uiiscral)lc and wretched, and sadly covered 
with clouds. Almost all his children died, some in tlie flower of their youth, others while 
yet babes in the lap of their mother, twho mourned continually to see them die. Daring all 
his life, he never had for himself, wife, and children, more than the bare necessaries of life, 
bread coarse and black, moistened with sweat, and gained with labour. • Add to this, all 
sorts of tribuhtioDs and adversities, as wdl as a thousand temptations ; but he was 
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a good Christian, iny father, peaceftil^ and quiet, and submissive to Providence, good and 
modest tnwarfls every body, who died looking towards heaven, and who is in heaven 
now, }lis whole life was uniform and grave, interrupted by ftw worldly joys, solemn and 
silent. He saw very little of men, because he was not fortunate]; nevertheless, as he loved 
them fiY)in the bottom of his heart, he was beloved by them. This dear father paid the 
greatest attention in his soul and conscience to bring up his children in the tear and glory 
of Hod, for that was his greatest ambition — to bring up his family well; for this reason it 
was tliut he daily exhorted us to the love of God and our neighbour, after whifh he taught 
us to love what is beautiful —• art was our second worship. He was partial above all to me. 
seeing me diligent and full of zeal; he sene me to school by times, and when 1 had learned to 
read and write tolerably, bound me an apprentice to a goldsmith. I remained a tolerably long 
time at that work, but feeling myself in the end more of a painter than a goldsmith, I there¬ 
fore begged of my father to allow me to become a painter; he at first was very dissatisfied 
at iny recjucst, and had gr^t regret for the time I had lost w’ith my goldsmith. Never¬ 
theless, after some reftisal, my father yielded, and on 8t. Andrew’s day, 14H3, he placed me 
in the study of Michael Wolfmult. With Master Michael, God grgpted me such great 
application, that 1 mode great progress, according to the word of my muster.” 

Albert Durcr was, in fact, from the twentieth year of his age, an able 
artist. He was far from having lost his time with his {pidsmith. He had 
executed, among other works of exquisite finish, a Passion of Jesus Christ,’* 
in relief, which equalled tlie best sculptures of the time. It was there also 
unquestionably that he acquired that fineness and firmness of the modeller, 
of which he always preserved the traces in his engravings and designs. The 
engraver and painter reproduced the qualities of the carver. In 1490 
Albert commenced the travels which in those days completed the education 
of an artist. He placed liimself in communication with Martin Schocn, 
Israel dc Malines, and other good painters. It does not appear that he was 
in Italy at this period, as many of his biographers have asserted. On his 
return to Nuremberg, in 149:2, he made, in order to. be admitted into the 
association of paiiitei's, a design of Orpheus torn in pieces by the Baccha¬ 
nals.” The success of this composition determined Jiis mamage with the 
beautiful Agnes Prey, who was destined to embitter his life by all sorts of 
domestic troubles, and who caused him to die at tiie age of fifty-seven years, 
worn out by licrtormonting; — the poor Albert, so quiet and simple, so en¬ 
thusiastic and meditative, whose poetical visions were so perpetually darkened 
by the clouds of conjugal reality, the sublime and natural artist, had this 
fate ill common with anotlier great German painter, Hans Holbein, who 
was forced to fly from his wife, and go and piiiit his masterpieces at the 
court of Henry VIII. It is to this lady that wc owe the portraits of Sir 
Thomas More, of our English tyrant and his numerous courtiers and vic¬ 
tims ; and it is to the wife of Albert Diirer, perhaps, that we owe all that 
deep melancholy impressed upon the greater part of his creations. 

Meanwhile Albert’s reputation increased, and his engravings ou copper 
and wood spread as far as Italy. It is said that it was in order to obtain 
reparation from the famous engraver Marc Antonio, who had copiterfeited 
many of his designs, that he undertook, in 1606, a voyage to Venice. 
Albert was r^eived with the greatest eagerness. 

“ Would to God tliat-yoii were here.” writes fie to his friend Bilibald Pirkheimer; “really 
there are charming men among the Italians—they ceme to me almost instantly; and every 
day attach themselves to me more and more; and this does me much good at heart. They 
are men well educated, elegant, learned, great playen on the lute, full of digni^ and wit, 
very affable and very good towards me. Nevertheless, it must be owned, that if there are 
so many excellent men in Italy, there is not wanting a great many knaves, infidels, rascals, 
and iinr^ who have not their ^uals under heaven. To see them*you would take them for 
the inoft amiable folks in the world. They laugh at every thing, even at their own bad re¬ 
putation. You know well that 1 was warned in time by my friends to take good care 
neither to eat nor to drink with these gentry, nor with the painters their friends. Amoiq; 
th^e painters there are some who have set themsdves to tear me to pieces openly, and who 
^coev. wiih the utmost effironteryi my works in churches and palaces, all the time crying 
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out that I ruin art by dcpajrting froni the antique, whicli has not prcvcntcil Giovanni Bellini 
from bestowing upon me many praises before a iiiinieroiis company of gentlemen; still more, 
he has requested to have sq|iiuthiiig of mine, and came to see me himself, and to beg a de¬ 
sign, adding, that he was in the intention to pay me handsomely for it. lie is a man be¬ 
loved, respected, and adinircil by all — all the world speak of his gootlness and genius 
although very old, he is still a master who has few equals.*' 

« 

After having painU^d a “ Saint Bartholomew ” for the Brotlierhood of 
German Merchants residing at Venice, Albert went to Bologna, and from 
Bologna returned the same year to his home, where ho found his wife, whose 
absence had cost liim few regrets. It appears that in Italy he bad seen 
Rapliael. It was at Nuremberg that he paiiited from rc^collcction a portrait 
of Raphael, and sent it to Raphael, who replied by a letter and another 
portrait. 

Albert Durei#painted ‘almost all the remarkable men of his time. lie 
made portraits of Philip Mclanchlhon and Erasmus, lie also painted the 
Emperor Maximilian, who summoned him to his court, and granted him one 
day handsome armorial bearings, after having held the scaffold iiflon which 
the great artist had iiioiinted to decorate the ceiling of his palace. He also 
painted John, Baron of Swartzeniberg; Albert, elector of Mayence; Ulrich 
Varnhuler — a noble head, full of intelligence and sentiment; his friend 
Bilibald Pirkheirner, senator of Nuremberg — a magnificent countenance, 
full ot fire and dignity, with miicli resemblance to the aspect of Luther; — 
finally, he has left his own portrait and that of his wife, in the gallery of 
Prague. The portrait of Albert is adorned witli flowing hair and a long 
beard which fall capriciously around, as in many of the old masters’ heads 
of the Saviour. Portraits, however, arc only rare episodes in the laborious 
life of Albert. There iirc reckoned as many as a hundred and six engrav¬ 
ings on copper, and three hundred and twelve on wood, executed by himself, 
or after his designs,«without including the great triumphal arch of the 
Emperor Maximilian. Albert has drawn a great portion of Iiis subjects 
from the Bible and Christian legends, a portion from Greek mythology, 
and the greater number from bis own imtigination. There are histories 
of the Virgin, histories of Christ, in an infinite number of phates ; histories 
of saints—Adam and Eve — the Apocalypse of St. John — the Martyrdom 
of St. John the Evangelist the Holy Trinity — the Last Judgment — the 
Beheading of St. John the Baptist—St. Christopher walking over the 
Waves — St. Jerome, St. George, St. Sebastian, varied in a thousand dif¬ 
ferent manners. There is the Judgment of Paris — Apollo and Diana — 
the Family of the Satyr — the Rape of Amymone — Hercules Fighting, 
and many others. Lastly, there ai'e among the subjects drawn from imagin¬ 
ation the magnificent engraving of Melancholy: one of its author’s master¬ 
pieces — the Horse of Death — the Little Horse the Great' Horse — 
Death presenting his Hourglass to a Soldier — the Column — the Philoso¬ 
pher seated upon a Throne — a Schoolmaster — a Man and a Woman 
embracing at the foot of a tree •— the Siege of a Town — the Oflerings of 
luove — the Three Peasants — the Market Peasant — the Violent Man 
beating his Wife — the Peasant and his Wife — the Hostess and the Cook 
—- the Sorceress mounted backwards on a He-goat— the Rape of a Young 
Woman—-tlie Effect of Jealousy, and a crowd of armorial devices and 
caprices for decorations. 

It may be seen from this abridged catalogue of his subjects, that Albert 
separated himself from the other painters of the north who were his pre¬ 
decessors,—Van Eyck, for example, who drew nothing but religious subjects. 
Albert drew the people and mythology. The spirit of the restoration began 
to penetrate die customs of art. But what constitute Albert Durer the 
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restorer of German art, and the resembler of Michael Angelo in Italy, of 
Alonso Berruguete in Spain, and of Jean Cousin in France, arc the purity 
of Iiis style, and the sentiment of physical beauty. CTntil this time, artists in 
Gerinuny, as every where else, were very little solicitous about form, and, 
above all, about variety of form; there were imperfect models, or conse¬ 
crated types, which were supposed to represent every religious symbol. 
Albert descended from the heights of mysticism to contemplate tfa^ magnifi¬ 
cence of nature, and became impassioned before the presence of all those 
different notes which constitute the sublime harmony. He studied the 
reality of bodies, sounded the inystcTies of science, resembling in this respect 
all those great artists of the sixteenth century, who, as we have said before, 
were at once philosophers, naturalists, mechanicians, geometers, and poets. 
Like Leonardo da Vinci, Albert Durer was almost a univ|ysal man. How 
wonderful seeiiyis the spectacle of so many men of poetry, so many meditative 
artists devoting themselves to the positive sciences, like the mathematics 
and fortification ! Albert has written a Treatise on the Fortification of 
Towns,” published in German, at Niiremljerg, in 1527. He has written 
four books of the Elements of Geometry,” in which he treats of lines, 
surfaces, and solids in a very useful and necesssiry way, nut only for malhe- 
innticians, but also for painters, artists, woi'knien in metal and wood, lapi¬ 
daries, sculptors, — to all, in fine, who wish to render an account of tlieir 
works by means of certain measures. Lastly, he hsis composed a IVeatisi; 
on the Proportion of the Humau Body,” in four books, the whole with ex¬ 
planatory plates from designs by the master. Soihc verses, Jleimcy have 
also been attributed to him. 

In spite of all these prodigious Labours accomplished in less than forty 
'years, Albert Dover found time to devote a good deal of leisure to paint¬ 
ing. His masterpiece in painting is the famous Crucifixion^ at Vienna, 
c'xecnted in 1511. The master must have then been in the prime of his 
talent. His style has the grandeur of the Florentine, with less elegance 
but more grsivity. How great and desolate arc his M(der Dolorosa I How 
much his Christs have suffered to redeem the w^orld! Of what a beautiful 
race, and how full of will, are all his figures! English critics say that 
tlie engravings of Durer have spoiled the taste of his modern countrymen, 
and that the German design would also spoil oiir precious English school,— 
poor Albert Durer! but, above all, poor English critics. 

On the death of Durer, at Nuremberg, in. 1528, his influence lasted to 
the end of the sixteenth century. The Germanic style was eclipsed by the 
Flemish and Dutch stylos — by Rembrandt. It is only in our own times 
that it has been revived by Cornelius, Overheck, and their pupils, whose 
works adorn the w’ulls of the Pyiiacothek*' and Glyptolhek of Munich, and 
whose designs finally reaching England have awakened a feeling of our own 
inferiority. 

Before his death, Albert, in 1520, undertook another great voyage into 
the Low; Countries. The narrative, which he has written of it, is so quaint 
and curious, and acquaints us so well with tlio man and his times, that we 
shall translate a few/ragments of it. The whole ef his reise beschreihnm/ are 
as entertaining as Benveit^ato Cellini’s Memoirs. * 

•• 1, the poor Albert Durer,” says he, (ich annUch Albrecht Durer^ departed from Nu¬ 
remberg at iny own cost and expenses witJt i»y w/Je, Wc passed the night in a village 
of Bavaria, where we spent three pieces of silver, less three deiiiers. Thence we went 
to Antwerp. • The followii^ 8iind^ was the festival of St. Osputh: the coiporation of 
pointers invitq^ me to a grand gala, witli niy wife and daughter. Vessels of silver, service 
of crystal, excellent cheer — nothing was wanting.' All the women were dressed in their 
holiday clothes; and when 1 was conducted to my place, the people crowded from both 
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sides of the table, as if to see Mister Celebrity. Many people of quality were there,—princes 
and dukes, who received me with the best grace, and ottered me their services and protection 
for whatever was useful to me. When 1 was seated, the major donio of Messrs. d'Antorif 
came up to me, accompam^d by two pages, and otrered me, on the part of the Messrs. 
d’Antorfll four pints of wine, which those noble personages prayed me to tlrink immediately, 
and accept as a sign of high conNideratiou. I submitted me to this loyal invitation, and 
protested niy devotion to that illiistrioiis family. Afterwards Master Peter, the carpenter 
of the town, came up to me, and presented pie with two pints of wine, and the olTer 
of his services. After having passed joyously the greater |Nirt of the night In drinking and 
singing, all the guests arose and accothpunied me with torches, to my abode, like a true 
Uonian consul. T took leave of them at my door, after which I went to*bcd, and slept until 
a good hour in the morning. 1 was afterwards at the house of the Ma.ster Quentin Matsys. 
llcrr Fishchcr has bought of me, on account of the Messrs. d’Antortt', six images of the 
Passion, for four florins; six others on the same siilijoct, but of smaller size, for three 
florins, besides twenty other half-sheets of all kinds, pell incll, for one florin. Item : 1 sold 
to iiiy host a little image of the Virgin, painted on bad canvas, for two Ulicnish florins. 

llic day after St. Bartholomew 1 was brought to Mcckliii. The Master Itonsard, and 
a painter, whose name I forget, invited me to supper. This Master Roiisard i.s the famous 
sculjitor, who is in the service of Madam Margaret, daughter of Maximilian. On Monda}' 
we went to Brussels. I there saw in the council-room four bcuiitifid pictures of the 
great master Kudiger. 1 saw also the present brought from Mexico ibr the king: it is a 
sun of gold as large as an cil, and a moon of silver equal in size to the biin; and uhnve 
sirielioard all sorts of vessels, harness, fon^ign ftirnitiirc, plates oi‘ gold and vermilion, 
splendid, that it would be difficult to find the like. All this is‘so costly, that they are 
reckoned at a hundred thousand livres oPgold. 1 liave never in ail my liie seen any thing 
that pleased me so much. 1 gaxed at all those tiling of gold so finely worked, and was 
astonished at the ability and subtle genius of men of distant lands. Mudaiii Margaret has 
ordered mo to be told that I would always find a protector in her, with tiic King r’harlrs. 
8hc showed licrself entirely devoted to me. I sent her a fine proof of itiy engraving of the 
I’assion. When 1 went to the chapel of the house of Nassau 1 saw the udniiruhlc portrait 
made by the great muster Hugo. Master Bernhard, the painter, invited me to liinncr. The 
rep.ast wn.s so magiiificeiit, that 1 do not think Bernhard could have given it for less tJinn ten 
pieces of gold. At this repast w'cre present many distiugnished persons, whom Master 
Bernhard had invited to keep me eonipuny. Among others, the treasurer of Mudurn Mar¬ 
garet, whose portrait I have drawn; the king’s chanilK^rhiin, the city treasurer, to wiioui I 
sent u proof of the Pussibn, engraved on copper, and who, in exchange, sent me a black 
stool carved in tiie Spanish style, which is well worth three pieces of golil. I al.so sent a 
proof of the Pcission to Erasmus of Rotterdam, the secretary of Bonisiiis. Afterwards 
[ made the portrait of Muster Bernhard, Madam Mtugnret’s painter, in charcoal, and I 
Urew once more that of Erasmus. But'six persons, whose portraits 1 nia<(c at Brussels, 
gave me nothing for them. I then went to Aix-Ia-Chapcllc. 1 there saw the coronation 
of the emperor Charles V. On Friday I left Aix for Louvain. On Saturday J was 
at ('ologiie, where 1 bought, for five silver deniers, a treatise by the Doctor Luther, 
and 1 gave one denier for the book entitled "The Condemnation of the IJoly Man 
Luther.” On Sunday I saw tlic festivals.and rejoicings, and assisted at the bimrinct wliicli 
was given in honour of the coronation. On Monday I received froni^ the hands of 
tlie emperor the * diploma of painter to the court. The Saturday after luister we 
departed for Bruges, with Hans Lixben of Ulin, and Snn-Plos, a famous [laiiiter born in 
that town. 1 saw in a house of the emperor’s, the chu|icl jiaintcd by Rudiger, and the pic¬ 
tures of an old master, probsibly Zemling. At Jacob’s f again saw some pictures of ^eat 
merit by Rudiger, Hugo, and other grcab masters. 1 .saw the alabaster statue of the Virgin 
which Michael Angelo carved, as well us the pictures of John Van Eyck, and other painters. 
Another superb banquet was given to me: the councillors of the city caused twelve pints of 
wine to be sent to me; and the company, composed of sixty pcrsoh.s, attended me home 
after the repast. Thence 1 went irheiit. The deacon of the painters and the notables 
received me w'ith enthusiasm, and conducted me to the high tower of iSaint Juhj^. I there 
saw the fainous picture by John Van K^ek, so beautiful, so wonderfully fine, that it is 
beyond all price. Almvc all, tlie.Vir^n Alary and the Eternal Father sire of ad¬ 
mirable expression. ^ The painters and their deacon did not leave me for a moment: 
during all my stay in that town. they desired that 1 sltoiild dine and sup with them 
every day. Lastly, 1 departed on my return to Antwerp. After pu-ssing some time there 1 
, retuhied, with my family, to Mechlin, to Madahi Margaret. 1 .'showed her the portrait 
which 1 had made of the emperor, and which I wished to give her a.s a present, but die 
would on no account receive it. 

In all that 1 have done in the Low Countries 1 have.only experienced losses. Nobles as 
well as citizens — nobody paid me: Madra Maigarct rid more chan the rest. For all the 
presents whidi 1 made her, for all the sketches which 1 sent her, she has mven me nothing. 
• When I was about to depart, 1 suddenly received a letter from the King of Denmark, 
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Christicrn If., who enjoined xnc to lictakc myself to him in all haste^to paint lus portrait 
and that of the lords of liis court, and which announced to me that I should be well treated, 
and that 1 sliould eat at the table of the king. Next day I went on board a ship of state, 
and betook uiysclf to Brussels to the King of Denmark, unto whom 1 gave what 1 may call 
iny best pieces of engraving. It was a sight for me to behold the curiosity with which th.e 
people of Brussels gazed upon Chriatiern as he passed. l*saw* al'so the emperor, sirho was 
th(!rc before liiin, and received him with magnificence. 1 also again assistecl at the splendid 
haiHpjct which the Emperor Charles and Madam Margaret gave him the day afterwards. The 
King of Dmniark gave a superb ban(|uet in his turn; the emperor and Madam Margaret 
were botli invited to it: I also was among the number of the guests,-aiid I was seated ^t the 
table of kings. 1 painted in oD the portrait of Christicrn: he caused thirty pieces of gold to 
be sent to me. Lastly, i departed from Brussels to return to Nuremberg.” 

This extract is a curious picture of tiie lives of great artists in tliose ages. 
The curiosity and enthusiasm for art, and the imposing ceremonies * of- 
courts, the modesty and justice towards others, die triumphs as well as 
disappointments and' jioverty, which Albert Durcr here portrays, paint 
his character completely. We confess that it is a line and noble life, that of 
poor Albert JDurer^ in spite of his wife and liis adversities, seated with 
generous fraternity and affable simplicity at the table of kings. 

% At Nuremberg, that I'hebaid of tlic middle ages, we find tlio types 
both of tlie form and sentiment of the German school. Nuremberg is tlie 
very first of old Gerinan cities for the integrity of its decrepitude. It is a 
perfect hypogee of the ilfteeiuh century. The blackened stone recesses of 
the street lamps arc still engraved by steel halberds with tlie madrigals of 
the minnesingers who composed their verses while carving their wooden 
crucifixes in the sun; for Nuremberg was formerly a manufactory .of poetry 
us well as of clocks. In threading its deserted streets, where the liouses 
seem to sleep, and not a blade of grass rustles, where the winged dragons 
and the smoked iiiaclonnas of the street-corners stretcli forth their gaping 
throats and wooden visages, the tiresome monotony of an abode, where .the 
Vr'omcii knit from morn to eve, is relieved by the masterpieces of painting and 
sculpture with which it is absolutely encumbered. Every house Is embellished 
with a kind of lantern above the principal entry terminated with a lamp- 
iron ; the {irofile of this cage comiiionly represents the half of the perimeter 
of an octagon, a form which admirably suits the flowers and indentations of 
the Gothic carving with which it is festooned. loopholes garnished 

with painted glass windows, iminemoriar armorial bearings, bird cages, 
flowers and herbs in pots of Japan porcelain, complete the decoration of 
these strange boudoirs, which are so detached from the architectural system 
of the house, as to make the inhabitauts liave the appearance of never being 
at home, or the passengers of being at Jioine with all the world. And if 
the dwelling of a citizen must be transparent as glass, Nuremberg is the 
model of a diaphanous city. From morning to night the women, young 
and old, married and unmarried, pass tlieir time in these oratories. There 
arc sometimes to be seen and licai’d in tliese places certain flowers whicli 
are an enigma, certain beats full of mystery, and sometimes in a corner, 
far frorn all profane eyes, a little sacred taper, burning for one knows not 
whom. In one of these places the'ancient poet Pfintzing wrote liis 
“ Theuerdanhy the most ancient poem of Germany after tlie Niebelungen** 
When placed in the court of Saint Scbald, among the images and carvings 
in black stone, with tlie chapel of Saint Maurice, and the street which feads 
towards the royal burgh, and the choir of Pfintzing in the perspective, it is • 
impossible not to believe yourself a robber of Albert DureFs or an archer 
of the Emperor Earberossa’s. The chapel of Saint Maurice, with its 
clumsy pillars and monastery of * the time of Chilperic, and the Lombard 
architecture, summons one to knock at its iron-bound doors like a pilgnm of 
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old, for it is the sanctiuury of the ancient German painting. It is uq longra 
a chapel, but a museiuu; but God still remains the sain^ for the Catholic 
fiuth was the gmius of that painting. Like the galleries of Cologne^ Dus- 
seldorij .and Munich, the chapel of Saint Maurice represents the two 
schools of Germany, but with an assortment much superior to that of its 
rivals. The Byzantine school of the Lower Rhine, the disciples of William of 
Cul(^ne,«the first appearances of the first ages of the really Oerman work¬ 
manship— MeckeAen, Engelbrechtson, Bless-Homsen, arc follo4red by 
pupils of more renown, who prepare the way fur Albert Durer—the masters 
of Upper Germany, Cramer of Ulm, Schaufilcin of Augsbourg, Kulmbadi, 
Wohlgemuth, Schaffher, Zeitbloni, next lead us to the great Holbein. Three 
portraits strike one above all die rest in this mysterious gallery, the ** Ecce 
Homo” of Dur», the Paracrisus,” and the “ Unknown Man,” by 
Grimmer, a spectre which- seems to start out of its frame, and fix itself in 
your mernoiy for ever. ' The portrait of dicT handsome Durer naturally 
brings to mind his fossil-like villa, which solves an historical problem. It is 
evident diat the artists of the-fifteenth century, imitating the Greeks, worked 
in die open ur. ' There is neither light nor space for a workshop in this 
immortal bird’s cage, where the great paiutcr of Nuremberg died. 

The casde of Nutemberg if a curious monument of the architecture of 
the seventh centuiy. In' its halis, where the emperors of Germany for¬ 
merly held addiences and feasted the states, we are transported in imagin¬ 
ation into the presence of Mathias, Odio, and Conrad, — we hear their 
ghosts shudder, and see their armour glare. Nothing lias been taken from the 
halls but the men. Pausing for a moment before the wainscoat, where 
Holbein has sculptured a monkish ballad or mystic symbol of the passages 
of the Chrisdan fiutfa, we see religion travelling under die .figure of a beau¬ 
tiful young maiden, a favourite allegory of the fifteenth century. You 
fancy you see Venus *and her doves drawn in her shell over the waves. 
The traveller walks thrdugh halls still furnished as if the Empress Cuiiegouda 
were waiting for him impatiendy in her inmost boudoir — where the great 
eagle of Franconia spreods gigandcally on the ceiling his raven plumage. 
Holbein, Wohlgemuth, Durer, Kulmbach, Schoeit, and Cranach, have 
royaUy tapestri^ with their most curious pages these secular chambers, 
whose walls scale off in cinders under the finger; and the crevices of 
which it has been necessary to adder together with cramps of iron, to pro¬ 
long the dying moments of the monument. The Byzandne masters —‘those 
demigods of the fabulous epochs of painting — whose very names are dead,' 
ate, .however, the principal parties, to do the honours of the Rcichfeste. 
Nothing can be more melancholy than to wander as tlirough a cemetery, 
along these jutting timbers where worms are gnawing the figures, where 
time has eaten the gold fi^m off die backgrounds; where the planks of the 
wainscoat aAe farrowed with deep trenches, and peel and split off in leav^ 
where Confessors may be seen bursting Vith laughter upon the red-hot grid¬ 
iron, madonnas grimacing at the infont Jesus, and an^ls tumbling topi^- 
turvy in the presence of the Mbst liigh. 

The Byzandne works at Nbrembetg, have retained no more traces of 
their native expression than the skeleton does of die living man. We can¬ 
not, therefore, fiurlv judge froin these remains die intellects which commu¬ 
nicated to them uieir fir^ or the pencils wliich bestowed their form. 
Openin;^ next die litde casements of ween Cunegonda’s room, at the rbk 
of cruswg to powder the glasses of Heidegger, wmch are only rettui^ in 
their sadies by the laws of equilibrium, looking through those litde windows 
exaedy squar^ and following with a pious eye the turnings end meander- 
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inga of the Dolorous Way» fivin the^ace of Caiphas to the mountain of the 
Two Thieves; for Nuremberg has localised the passion within its walls, and 
its dead who are borne to its cemetery pass between fantastic emblems of tlie 
redemption^ the traveller is shown tlie gigantic print of a horse’s foot nn the 
rampart. A beautiful page—so runs the story—forgot that he was with the 
^ucen, when the halbaroiers of the guard from the tower of the Romans 
signalised the return of the imperial husband, folcon on hand, to the 
chamber of the great Eagle of Franconia. The leap which Cherubino’s 
horse, spurred to tlie quick, took across the rampart under the eyes of 
Cunegonda impressed his footsteps in the living rocb The page was sadly 
jolted, but Cunegonda sent him iier love, 'fhe triumph of Maximilian by 
Durer, the glasses of Volckamer, the fountain in the market place, die 
monumental houses, churches, ruins, all the private grandeurs ot the Ger¬ 
manic empire, transport us at once to the period when .the diets of the four¬ 
teenth ceiftuiy drew up the golden bull, which in fourteen years will Iiave 
completed its fifth century. 'Jliey would afford study and amusement to an 
artist for a month, and initiate him at once into the knowledge of the past, 
so necessary to prevent the anachronisms of our English designers. 

It was in the thirteenth century that Europe beheld the return of the 
sciences with Aristotle, the arts witli the* Crusades, and the philosophy of 
Plato in die fifteenth century widi the fall of Constantinople, to preside 
over the lace of Christianity. The ideal began to be sought in other things 
than the love of God, to which the gospel and the fathers were supposed to 
be confined in the ages of exclusive Monachism. There was the hope of 
Paradise, and while waiting for Paradise, painting sought to realise upon 
cardi divine forms. They believed in the Celestial Jerusalem, while Leo X. 
raised his temples and palaces to the skies. The doctrine of the ideal at this 
period produced its fruits to overflowing. Science and art had rcccivetl 
the illumination of baptism. Dante, Petrarch, Michae*! Angelo, Raphael, — 
each came in his turn, like runners in the Panadicnaic Games to receive 
from his precursors, and carry still farther the torch of lift*. 

Inter sc vibu lampada tmdunt, 

and the spirit of Plato hovering over all, from the Divine Comedy,” to 
** Paradise Lost,” and “ Childe Harold,” claims as its posterity each sublime 
monument of art impressed with idealism, and defies die world to produce a 
work having any elevation of sentiment which does not proceed from the 
some source. Italian artists of the sixteenth century were fully imbued with 
the philosophy of their day. Michael Angelo’s poetry is pervaded by its 
spirit, which was derived not from die study or imitadon of Petrorch’S' 
amatory sonnets, but from the more philosophical ideas and conversadon 
of Ficino» and those whom he met at the table of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
The every day form of nature was not that to which his studies aimed, but 
dm ideal to which his soul as to its ultimate end aspired. * 

" Non pure intende al bcl cli’agli occhi pioco 
Ma perche d troppq dcbilc e fallace 
Trascende in ver la/miMi utuwnak.” 

i, Michael Amgelo’s'NSm. 

It is id relij^oiif that the German ardsts have sbuj^t the fountain of the 

* fcs sbo the tOBiMt ** Zhr/ib timph atta mia vtcazume,” nobly translBted by Woiidnwth. 

\ ihsM an toms vams by MiehMl Angelo, in eitmno old age, ptofimndly nlipout:— , 

* Oinid mmd che pur pentando.’* 

Ah, woo b me, when I reflect on ell 
My yean long past, and anite on life nbapeut 
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ideal, to attun by its meaits the dignity of our nature and the height of their 
art. And tliey arc right we take it. 

Yesj Plato has said •true. We gravitate towards God, attracted to Him 
who is tlie .Sovereign Beauty,^ by the instinct of our luiture loving and 
rational. But as bodies placed on the surCice of the earth do nut gravitate 
towards the sun, but together, and the attractiim of the cartli is, so to sjteak, 
but die cenlro of their mutual attraction, in like manner wc gravitate 
spiritually towaids God by the iiiterinediatc forms of beautiful human nature 
idealised. Let us gaze on the beautiliil St. Catherine, by Rapliael, now in 
the National Gallery, and bow down before the ideal. 

■■ sennKT ncorbiiin 

Semper honomtuiii (sic l)ii ^nliiislis) ImbclKi, 

for, in Art, we owe all to it. 


no clay uf all I reckon mine ; 

Idle clc^siresy vain fears, fillacloiis hojies 
'Wishes and sighs, and grief and prick* and love, 
Wliatu*ur tlie manly heart hath felt —hasc* bouii 
A ]kit1 of me — they arc all numbered iicm't 
Alas ^ how far from good, how far from truth * 

Yet I go step b) steji towards file grave. 

And the sliacles dceiieii lound me, and the siiii 
llecomes to me as iiiglit. soon sink I powerles*. 

O, my weak soul ^ since finis the forfeit years 
Of thy frail body steiil on hour by liour; 

8iiice even now thine .‘meieiit weary lu.iil 
Stands proin]it to fill, and then thou in another, 
Tliiuc own ti lie fathcr-laiul thyself ti ill find. 

Still com «t thou all thine nnciiml impuhes. 

In age and weakness tlius in linn of will, 

Sid^rge and resist, icbuke — \et still obey ? — 
Alas 1 thou dost — O (iocl, lend me thy strength ' 
Vicim thee conceal 1 nought: deieetcd, 1 
Envy the annihilate deed — so much betore me 
Trembles iny downcast soul. — He.ich thou to me, 
^riioii from afar, to me in a far land 
'J'hy saving arm, and sniiteh me soon away 
Unto thyself, and niakc: me — wluit thou wilt 1 '* 
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GREEK FUNEREAL. INSCRIPTIONS. 

• ' "DUtMuubuBl” - 

PoBTRir- amonff'^ery'nation of the world'inay be considered as the first 
expression'of wat'superfluity of intellectual life which is produced in their 
beingin proportion ‘as the most th^nt wants of their physical condition and 
social Instinct are appeased. ' It is the first ciy-of man satisfied and happy, 
when iie'.haa had’time to'< penetrate into the wonders of creation, and his 
imaginadon has reflected, like a mirror, the sympathies of his heart. It 
springs -up in society like a'flower whidi unfolds its virgin coronal as 
soon ;as it has ^received irdm the earth and air Uie necessary elements and 
conditions 'of its existence. Thus the birth of poetry among mankind pre¬ 
supposes a- certain degree of maturity in the mind and in the language 
which serves it as an instrument-—fur licforc this maturity man only thinks 
of his appetites, and only pronounces inartiefilate sounds; and so long as his 
sentiments have no other excitement than matter, his reason is incapable of 
quitting the narrow sphere within which it is confined by the wants of his 
first necessities.' 

But when once lie lias arrived at this state of maturi^, he allows himself 
to be influenced by the concurrence of an infinite number of causes which 
act immediately upon his body, sentiments, and imagination. Their union 
operates so-important a modification upon poetry, that, from diat moment, 
it assumes a peculiar character, the traces of wluch are preserved ■ through¬ 
out ages, and in despite of vicissitudes and events. Climate, which aflects 
all parts of organisation, and gives more or less elasticity to the vital action 
—the aspect of the country, which presents perpetually the picture of nature, 
whether shrouded in the shades of night or clothed in- tlic most dassisling 
colours, here diversified by mounUiins and woods, there changing to the 
monotony of plains — religion, which from our first entry into life takes 
possession of our ideas and sentiments, and stamps them with a seal whose 
impression is rendered still deeper by the hope of reward and the irar of 
punishment —• the customs of nations, which lead them into terrible and 
bloody wars, or keep them in the peaceful occupations of pastoral or agri- 
culturaMife—such are, in general, die circumstances diat determine die 
prevailing character of poetry. We shall find marks of their influence 
among idl die nations of the globe, if we study dieir poetical history. Rome 
will exhibit'to us a poetry, rude, harsh, and savage, like the founders of the 
eternal city; —• Arabia, a poetry sweet and iwmpous, monotonous as the 
desert, ana impregnttted with' die warmth of the climate, and the perfumes 
of the Eastthe North,'^iL poetry gloomy and melancholy as its atmo¬ 
sphere;-w Greece, finally^ a'poetry changeable as the character of the 
Hdlenes, heroidil as die vnicriors who overtumcKl the walls of Troy, volup¬ 
tuous as the groves of Paphos, and elevated dnd'sublime as Olympus. 

In applying these principles' to the elegies and funereal inscriptions of 
Greece, we find them fully confirmed. The Anthology shows us the spirit 
of a peqple who reciiiyed the inspiradons of geniu^ and were affected by the 
illusions of imapnation in a climate which unites every description of 
sceneig. Mountains afliMing the most picturesque combinations, the purity 
of an atmoqihere presenting continually a serene sky and stars shining in 
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all their splendour, vegetation;*fuU of v^our and. beauty,' meadows enamelled 
with odoriferous flowerseveiy' thing in- short that surrounds'man in those 
delightful countries, cltamis his senses, and} excites in his mind tliat sentiment 
of wclfare^^ that repose and,tranqaillit)( so .-fiivonrable ' to .-meditation and the 
free exercise of tliooght. 

The oldest compositions that deserve the. name of poetry are all-the pro¬ 
ducts oftthese great causes. Such are those celebrated ballads and^romances 
of modern Europe, which are so much admired for tlie elevation of their 
thoughts,- and the force of their sentiments. Beality Jias nothing finer, 
nature and trutli arc nowhere more faithfully depicted. Like these,- we can 
easily suppose that the contents of die Greek Anthology were not- the 
fruits of a very laborious application. They were inspired not by imaginary 
divinities, but by vehement passions, by die admiration that great actions 
are always sure to excite, by love of country, confidence in the ^ity, and,-in 
a word, by all that ennobles the heart, elevates the mind, and animates, the 
genius. Wliat distinguishes them is their perfect simplicity, and-a. style 
that never departs from the most familiar construction, dictat^ by the heart. 
No foreign ornament, no artificial research indicate study. Their subject 
is the description of a battle, the portrait of a hero, a prayer to a god, or 
a dedication to the nymphs. Oh reading them we fancy ourselves trans¬ 
ported to the prinueval ages: whether diey breathe die classic beauties of 
llomer.'ind Horace, the elegant facility of die poet of Augustus, or, like the 
verses of Posidippus, reflect the sombre majesty of the prophet-king, or the 
savage melancholy of Job in the most ancient elegy of the World. 

Epitaphs are more important things in die eyes of the church than in 
those of any other portion of die community. The poor widow who sufiered 
a prosecution on account of a verse from the Apocrypha,” is a warning to 
those who meddle with heterodox stones and llomisli inscriptions. ** Pray 
for the soul of JosepR Woolfrcy; it is a good and pious thing to pray for the 
dead!” is harmless only out of a churchyard; but those witli which we pro¬ 
pose to deal, treat not of dogmas but of affections: and the prayer of our 
petition is, that all those who have badly translated them heretofore may be 
brought before the bar of criticism, and not under the jurisdiction^ of the 
Arches Court. We desire to unbury the spirit of die Greek funereal inscrip¬ 
tions, like the scholar who disinterred the sdul of the licentiate Pedro 
Garcias. Happy if, in an attempt in which so many have fiiiled, we should 
invest them with a garb more befitting the taste of the originals than that 
which they have been'made to assume in the smoothly-flowing verses of 
contemporaries. , 

ITiis species of writing, which we may call the style lapidary, is a species 
between prose and poetry, hitherto unlcnown to our literature, but which 
has been treated con amore by the Italians. Many collections of Italian 
inscriptions have been printed and a tmall but precious volume has been 
selected from them. The inscription is a species not less beautiful than dif¬ 
ficult; and among all literatures there are but few that po^pess it in 
perfection. Italy gave the world‘the first example of it in the Roman 
magnificence, and after eighteen centuries lias agaui renewed it. Morcelli, 
in regard to the Latin, has reduced into a science this department ot study 
and has written a book of learned elegance^ ** De Stylo Inscripdonum.” The 
best of these epitaphs speak wordiily of the antique household virtues, and 
in translating these elegiac- flowers, the task oimht to be done with a full 
feeling of the transitory and perishable nature of every thing but the affec- 
* tions, such as that with which Goethe was inspired in the bmm of Rome, 
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and ivhich he has painted in his first elegy in verses which have acquired 
European celebrity from the quotation of Mndamc de Stacl: —- 

" I'jine Welt zwar bist du. O Bom! doch, ohne die Liebe 
Ware die Welt nicht die Welt: warea das Bdm such nicht Rdm I ** 

m 

Tell me yc stones! O speak hiph palaces. 

Ye streets nov answer,-—Genius up and soar! 

Yes, in thy walls all things a soul confess 
Eternal Homo I and 1 thy power adore. 

Ob, who doth whisper wheresoe’er I gaze 
Of her who still retains her pristine power! 

What voice doth still recall the ancient ways, 

Where I in loving spent each precious hour! 

Now dome and church and pillared aisle I scan, 

Widi worldling look, to win the traveller’s prize; 

> Yet soon’t is o’er, and each immortal plan 

Love’s airy temple blots out from mine eyes. 

With visioned presence wheresoe’er I rove. 

Telling how sweet the haven is of home; 

O Home, tliou art a world; but, void of love, 

World were no world, nor Koine hdl'sclf a Home! 

The sentiment of rhyme and symmetry, whctlier it be a reflexion of 
Arabian genius, an indigenous instinct, or both at once, is not found in 
antiquity. It properly belongs to the language of the Troubadours; and is 
totally misplaced in all translations from the classic languages. In the 
Provencal songs, if the verse be of admirable structure, Uic form of the 
strophe is not less exquisite and precise. The strophe is not with them a 
mere assemblage of verses; it is a perfect and harmonious whole in itself, 
as much from the sense as the rhyme — it is a close tissue, of which you 
cannot change a single thread without destroying all group of youthful 
dancers, carved from the same block and closely entwined, 'who perform 
their dance separately and diversely, but in one wonderful unity. And 
these stroplies, limited in number, knitting themselves one to anotlier in 
the most intimate manner, both by the identical measure of the verses and 
the constant repetition of the same rhymes, and sometimes by the return 
of a certain verse, form in their result a work which, in its form, and in the 
exactness, precision, close contexture, and symmetry of each of its strophes, 
composes a real crystallisation of thought. We quote one by Charles of 
Orleans, who flourished in the first part of the fifteenth century. 

13ALLAB. 

‘‘i<)n la forest d’cnnuyeusc tristcssc.*' 

Far in the forest of wearisome dole 
One day it happened i found uic astray, 

There I met Venus, the queen of my soul. 

Who called me, and gently demanded my way. * 

Deftly 1 answered, of fortune the prey, 

Exiled in that wood 1 was'long time ago; 

And that, by right, of myself 1 might say . 

I am the lost pilgrim, nor know where to go. 

Then smiKng benignly,'with sweetest control, 

She held me and answered, friend, who are they 
Who have caused this affliction of thihe? with my whole 
Strength, Vill I aid thee thek malice to stay. 

And henceforth thy heart I shalf place in the way 
Of all plpisure oa earth: none shall rob thce^ for oh! 

It gneves my heart sadly to see thee to-day 
lloam like a pilgrim, nor know where to go. 
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Alas! said L sovereign princess, inv dole 
Know then in a word; but why sii^ thee the lay ? 

*ris death who o*er all his destruction doth roll, 

VVho*tore from my arms what I loved so awhy; 

What made all the hope that I had in the fray. 

What guided my steps, both in weal and in woe. 

So that ue^cr while she lived, in the light of her ray, 

Was I lost like a pilgrim, nor knew where to go. 

EXVOV. 

Blind am 1 now! nor know whither to stra}'. 

With my staff here and there I go feeling my way ; 

1 stumble in fear, and walk painful and slow: 

What pity it is, that it suits me to say, 

I ant the lost pilgrim, nor know where to go! 

These are the qualities which distinguish a modem poem or elegy 
from an ancient one. Ttie beauties of tlic Greek, varying ns the .music 
of their sonorous language 'in each sentence, depend less upon the musical 
clement than upon the Attic delicacy and precision of the phrase, its 
relative propriety to the subject, and the a’ofpoiruyi], or sobriety, which is 
the highest excellence of perfect taste. Many fragments from the garlands 
of Meleager, Phillippus, and Agpthias, as well as from Sappho, Erinna, 
and Nossis, liave been beautifully translated by various poets in Black¬ 
wood's” and^in tire “New Monthly” Magazines: but Herder is the 
prince of translators: and in his specimens, which, like those of our own 
Shelley, give the spirit as well as llie form of antiquity, wc have the hex¬ 
ameter and pentameter lines of the original airefully preserved. Many of 
the pieces in the Anthology have tlie air of Poussin’s landscapes, *— 

Klysian beauty, melancholy grace. 

Brought from a happy, though a iicnsive place.** 

• Wordsworth. 

The greater part of those of a longer limit have already been translated by 
countless hands, especially into elegant Latin by Grotius. Those which 
follow are a few of those which, from their insignificance, have hitherto 
escaped those honours.. Herder, in his “ Blumeiiloseii aus dem Griechis^ 
chen Antliologie,” has collected most of them, and united them to his com¬ 
prehensive work, “ The Voices of the People in Song,” which first gave 
the spur in Germany to die romantic school, and the profound study of 
national literature. The German langua^ is so very flexible that scarcely 
any form is unfit to be comprehended in it, from the Spanish asonante 
verses to the intricacies of • theJTroubadours. Wc shall make a feeble 
attempt to render them into their native measures, although aware that the 
hexameter is almost inadmissible in the English language; but Southey and 
Sir Philip Sydney have tried them, and we know the Grecian epigram ,~ 

** Fair art thou, Aglaia, amid beauties all beauty siiipassing ; 

Fair in each garment, but, naked, thou art perfection itself! ” 

THB OFPtfRlNG OF YOUTH. 

liicse the locks of his springtime, and this an early Cicada, 

To you, yc shining Hours, Kallisthenes devotes ; , 

Fresh as the morning glows the stripling. Bcoftifui Powers! 

As youth is now to him, let age be also sweet! 

TUB HOURS. 

Be yc propitious to me, who round Jupiter’s throne eternal 
Happiest Hours! ay dance. O! ever be nradous and kind! 

Over me float, now grave, now gay; and the joyfal nymph 
That saw me born to the world softly entomb me in bliss! 
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DEATH OP AJAX. 

Wanderer! this is the grave of Telaroonian Ajax, 

Ife who, with his own sword, Umself of life deprived : ^ 

For, when arrived the hour the Fates to him decreed, • 

Among the Fates was found for him no conquering, hand. 

TBS OBELISK ON TUB ORAVE. ^ 

Behold Viccea, yon grave with stany splendours all beaming 
Over its pillars, — it shows who the entombed ones are; 

He, Sacerdos, and she, his SeVera; — they had to the stars 
Nigher ascended than here this overshadowing spire. 

EPITAPH ON A SIIEPIIERI). 

Slowly the timorous herd, all powdered with wintry snows, 

Wind from the mountains ; the herd follows the shepherd no more. 

Ah I Therimochus sleeps below his eternal slumber. 

Under the forests where fire from heaven consumed his life.] 

THE CHARITIES OP DEATH. 

Ye who upon the mountains now stray, O wandering shephenls I 
Hear Clitagora’s wish — the wish of your comrade entombed ; 

Here let the white flocks bleat: here let them wander,—the shepherd 
^it iq>on yonder stone, and play his mostslelicatc song ; 

And garland my grave with ^wns of tlie first-born children of spring; 
And quicken my dust with libations of sweet refreshing milk. 

Do this, ye swains, to a swain : also midst the departed dwell 
OiBccB — and also here love they reward with thanks. 

ACHILLES* CRAVE. 

This'is Acliilles* grave! for terror of future Troys 
The Grecians placed it here upon the Trojan strand. 

Hon of the ocean goddess, thou Hast cntombcxl on the shore, 

That ocean's billows to thee may sound thine eternal praise. 

ON THE PICTURE UP AIEDEA, BY TIMOUACHUS. 

When Timoniachus* hand, O cruel Mcdcn, traced 

Thy picture here, how Ait has fought thy passionate fight! 

Then hath wisely ended. In sparkling furious eyes 
Hang the teaia where rage melts in maternal love: 

Farther he painted not. ** Her children's blood to shed," 

Said the artist then, " becomes Medea alone." 

ON A BEAUTIFUL LANDSCAPE. 

Shepherd, O speak, unto w'hom are those beautiful trees ? The olive 
Is Athenaia's ; the vine winds around Bacchus her arms s 
To Ceres the com; and these flowers, so fragrant and bright, unto Juno, 
And Cypris, ~ fragrant and sweet, bearing such beautiful gems. 

O friend Pan, now waible, take not from thy lips thy pipe ; 

Here, in the rosy vale, the echo thon surely wilt find. 

woman's love. 

Alas, poor woman! the youth they love not as we women love: 

For, vmen strong passion afiects them, each, grief to another imparts 
In^riendship, trusting to friend; they soothe the griefs of the soul: 

S^eek dissipation, and see nature, and mankin^, and art; 

But we, poor prisoners, we, desponding and pining in soul. 

Loving and longii^ in aplitudo mraw to the ^ve. 

THE SWEET SECRET. 

Nauf^t is sweeter than love — of all the fairest on earth 
It is the sweetest bliss, — honew to it is gall. 

This, says Nossis, but only to those whom the goddess hath loved,— 
What in the rose doth bloom, loven only can tell. 
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TBB PBNCIL. 

Fairest Leontium» take, O'take this pencil of silver. 

Within thine acc^plished hand golden will it become sT 
For to thee the (Tods have given what they on so few bestow, 

Cypris, the fairest form Pallas, the wisest art. 

TUB COaUETTB BEFORE BEB MIRROR. 

No, Cleopatra, no! thy mirror, trust me, deceives thee ; 

Sec thyself as thoii ait! Sawest thou ever within ? 

LAIS HANGS UP HER MIRROR IN THE TEMPLE OF VENUS. 

Dione! to thee who for ever art fair. 

This mirror I give ; and deplore. 

That no longer, alas! I can look and compare 
The Lais that is with the Lais of yore. 

Ever-blooming Dione! thy* Lais grown old. 

This mirror divine now surrenders to thee; 

Alas ! 1 no longer would wish to behold 
What I have been, or what 1 may be! 

THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES. 

This shield by Achilles of yor^empurpled with Hector's Jilood 
Ulysses stole ; but in vain. Ithaca ne'er shall it see. 

Hound him the waves in tempest arose, and to Ajax’s grave 
Bore it afar ; the grave clangcxl with the billows, and spok^ — 

8 lcepest thou. Tclamon*a son ? Here is the shield of Pelides! 

That which the Grecian had robbed, Poseidon gives thee again.” 

LEONIDAS. 

As the mighty Leonidas, now a generous victim' 

Under the corpses buried, Persia’s monarch beheld. 

O’er him in haste he threw his purple mantle,—the Grecian 
Murmuring, stagted and spoke, — “ Fly and dishonour me not 
With the glory of traitors! — This shield shall adorn me alone 
Among the shadows — I go now like a &>partan to death.” 

PSYCHE SAILING WITH TWO DOLPHINS. 

Whither steercst thou. Psyche, on thy two sca-dplphins borne ? 

Over life’s stream I glide, O wanderer, away! 

Thrice fortunate o’er it are muse^loving raides to me 
Who towards ports secure their oars and rudder lend. 

APOLLO. 

Alas! that Apollo, the shepherd, no more upon lovely Peneus 
Dwellcth ! alas! timt earth has lost the echo divine I 
" Believe, he forsakes it not; hh shepherds the flocks of men 5 
But a barbarian ear hears not the song of the God.” 

IMMORTALITY. 

Pillars of marble and brass, and statues and tablets of fame. 

Give to the living, while here, pleasure both lasting and high, — 

But only so long as ho lives. Into region of shadows when glided. 

For him uo statue will rise — no writing recording his praise. 

Virtue alone, and the graces of wisdom will follow us there 
Undivided, and here leave iis the blooming fruit. 

So lived Plato—so Homer lived: they, took o^Mricht wisdom with them 
The fountains away, and to us bequeathed the quickening stream. 

THE daughter’s GRAVE. 

Oft lies over the grave of the daughter the weeping mother. 

And mourns and invokes the shade of her Pbilanis to rise. 

** My daughter! hast thou departed so soon, ere thy nuptial bed 
I had adorned, by the stream under the shadows to dwell 
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THE WAY TO ORCUS. 

Every where leads the path to the region of shadows alike ; 

Alikc^ whether thou from Athens, or thou from Meroe come. 

Also grieve thyself not, when thou to far lands must stray. 

There, amid foreigners too, straightway to Orcus it goes. 

ON A BEAUTIFUL LANDSCAPE WHERE PAR1S*S IMAGE STOOD. 

Silence! thou forest of oaks I ye fountains under the rocks. 

Murmur lighter, and ye bright nocks and herds too cease. 

Before the dwelling of Pan, whom here the delicate flutes 
With sweetest songs delight, and soothe to slumber soft: 

And round in rings, ye Nymphs and Hamadryades float. 

And the Naiades choir in thmr exulting dance ! 

VARIOUS FATE OF LOVE. 

Ah itic! the various fortune of lovers* destinies : — one. 

Whom soft persuasion befriends, slumbers in Venus’s lop; 

Another unwinds himself scarce from needy poverty’s gripe; 

And this one locks on himself a melancholy jail. 

And yet mankind still deceive themselves with insaiicst hopes. 

That, where Amor appears, there, an Klysium blooms. 

TO A NIGHTINGAI.E BEARING OFF A CICADA. 

Attic songstress! why, Philomela, thou fioney-fed queen. 

Dost thou to thy young ones in nest poor little grasshopper bear ? 
Rob the adorned-with-wings, the Imrbinger singing of spring. 

The voice that, a bough beyond, with thee all summer tune sang ? 
Nightingale, leave her forlorn—she is n stranger as thou art; 

For no child of Apollo’s the death of another becomes. 

THE BOND OF FRIENDSHIP. 

Df our friendship, Orestes, our deep eternal friendship, 

A slight ineniorial is, tills slight recording stone : 

Ever will I seek thee ; and thou too, under the shades. 

Drink thou o\'’cr me never the Lethean wave! 

WHAT SMARTS. 

That I to thee did trust; that thee, as a friend, I selected. 

Believe me, pains me more than does the secret itself. 

Which to the world was blabbed. A secret deeper, thou tellest. 

Mine understanding’s fault in choosing thcc ray friend. 

THE DRIED-UP FOUNTAIN. 

Wanderer! thou who whilome my swectly-refre&hing waters 
Didst know, thou scekest in vain a flowing fountain in me : 

Since once a murderer, here resting, his tcrrible^hund 
Washed, and in}* gentle sides spattered yvith hid^us blood ; 

Since tlien, the light of day, my nymphs all fled : unto Bacchus 
Only they spoke,—“ Ourselves wc mix nqt with blooiLreeking Mars.” 

THE AGED VICTOR. 

I who, at Alpheus once, and once at Gastalia’s fountain, 

A victor doubly hailed, two glorious crowns have grac^ : 

And in Nemca, too, and on the resounding Isthmus, ; 

Fleeter than wind have passed the all-envied goal: 

Aged and time-worn, now to heavy labour condemned,— 

Work ill tlie mill; to you, Greeks, an eternal reproach! 

f 

TUB CICADA. 

Wlicrcfore follow you me, yc race unjust, and envy 
To your Clicada possession of one dewy twig ? 

She the hermit, the songstress — she, who ever the way. 

During the noontide heat, points to the fountain for you. 

Sciro on another foe, who pilfers you of your seed ; 

Me,‘ the innoxious, please the green leaves and the dew. 
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TUB RBVEN«R OF JUNO. 

Through roji'al Juno’s soul the thorns of jealousy pierced 
When shining (lop^’mcdc, first, before great Jupiter stood: 

Ami she spake to herself, ** Because, O Troy, thou sendest 
To me a flame, whose glow within mine entrails bums. 

Therefore will 1 to thee a flame dispatch,—young Paris! 

A vulture visits thee next, instead of a ravisHing eagle.** 

• 

ASTAC'IIIVS. 

The Cretan shepherd Astacidcs have wc, the gentle Nymphs, 

From this niouiitaiii borne away? Divine Astacides! now^ 

Thou licrdost under the oaks within Jove's forest. Ye shepherds. 

Sing your Daphnis no more ; sing now Astacidcs* praise I 

TIIK FOP. 

Thou, who the Stygian |mio 1 ilost ferry with oaring arms, 

•Sable C!haron 1 O take gently my Cininia up! 

Reach furtii tliy.hand to him when, from the boat of shadows, he slowly 
Steps ont, 80 by thine aid he sparc^is beautiful foot; 

Which still, when living, wUh corns, the prettiest shoe distressed. 

** Ai! ui! ” he limping cries, soon as the shore he treads. 

THANKS TO TUB NYHPllS. 

Ye Nymphs, ambrosial daughters of fountains — yc Hamadryads, 

Who,* on your rosy feet, over these waters, do float. 

Fare ye weU! ancf keep sound Kleonymus, who to you 
This picture, with his tliunks, amid your pines doth place. 

THE VAI-1A^T PIIVSIOIAN. 

Wanderer! sec where lie, within one grave entombed. 

Seven dead men : And who seven hath laid so low ? 

Askest thou ? — Knowest thou not the wand of mightiest Hermes, 
Which, in physician's hand, marshals mankind to the shaflcs. 

* 1.AN1> AND SKA I.1FE. 

As good Arehippiis, a forester, under the earth departed. 

His last farewell he took, and called his son to his side; 

Then said ,—** Dear son! now take the plough and the harrow I leave, 
And, as you love me, love, as 1 have loved, .the land; 

Trust not the stormy ocean, nor its deceitful calm; 

Nor yet the gain, for whose sake its waters tempt you away. 

How much sweeter to children, their own beloved mother, 

Than every stranger, is — is laud before sea to me! ” 

« 

I.E MALllKUR d’etre. 

Of life, which life? for, in the forum, law 
With strife and envy rage; ani^in the town 
Are cares ; the country, labours; fear and awe 
At sea ; in travel, risk, if au^t you own; 

Want, too, brings pain; a wuc, distress. Alone 
Flast thou existed, thy survivors saw 
Thy solitude; yet children ne’er atone 
For ease : and childless who lifif s chain would draw ? 

And, midst the hcavings of this changeful ocean, 

Wkh youth still foolish, and olckaip forlorn. 

The sea of life leaves all its fountains dry. 

Once more commencing its alternate motion. 

Therefore, of these, choose thou: — or, to be born — 

Never; or, born — immediately to die. ^ 


POSIDIPPVS. 
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Convention between Thtrketf and Great Britain. 

Non ita certandl cupidus quam propter amoranb 

The few reflections we propose to offer upon the policy adopted towards 
the countries whose affairs now prominently occupy public attention, arc 
dictated less by a desire to cavil at such measures as the wisdom of our 
Government may have tliought fit to adopt, than by an anxious wish tor 
their exainin'ation by the public. With tliis view, we shall divide them into 
two separate heads: Turkey and India. On the one hand, avc perceive 
that Russia, fatally forced by the necessities of her population to command 
the Black Sea, into which all the great rivers that traverse her Asiatic 
dominions debouch, and to prevent any«foreign power from sealing her 
fate by taking possession of Constantinople and the Dardanelles, on all 
occasions shows symptoms of restlessness when the two most potent sons of 
Mahomet threaten to come into collision. On the other hand, Persia and 
the powers of Afghanistan, deserted in their hour of need by English policy, 
iiave been cast by the inevitable force of events into the arms of Russia, 
whose schemes of conquest in India they have become the .instruments of 
forwarding, and which, on our part, it were now insanity to doubt. 

It cannot be denied, tliat the English nation feel great apatliy upon this. 
momentous question. They may be hostile to the Russians, but do not 
sympathise with the Turks. Political reasons are not’ powerful against 
Christian feelings; and the power which for centuries has been regarded by 
Cliristcndoin as the scourge of humanity,, does not, all at once, change its 
nature, or vindicate its daiins to civilisation in the eyes of the people, by 
sending out a few ambassadors, who may more properly be termed die 
heralds of its fall. It is now some time since the daily press, aided by the 
indefatigable Mr. Urquliart, lias laboured to raise the Kusso-phobia to its 
periodical height in tliis country, and many grounds have been found for 
an attack upon Lord Palmerston’s policy and that of onr ambassador at 
Constantinople; but a mezzo tenuiue between hostility to Russia and sup¬ 
port to Turkey may be suggested, ‘whidi, perhaps, will not seem impro¬ 
bable to those who will give tbemsdves the trouble to examine the state 
of the case. 

We hold it to be sheer folly in any statesman of the present day to think 
of supporting, by force of arms, the doctrines of dm “ Mare ckaisum ” pf 
Seidell. Hiat the maritime statu quo can be preserved for ever is. 4 pure 
delusion. • ... 

Civilisation must advance, and the warm.s^re8 of the Buxine and the 
delicious recesses of the Taurida yield their/forests of oak to the navy of 
their possessors; but for thb safety of England'those possessions must not 
be Russian, and neetl not bp, bedausc die elements of another power exist 
in abundance on the spot in the indigenous popnladqn in whose favour all 
Enropean feelings are warmly interested. Russia is the great bugbear of mo¬ 
dern times, as the power of France was during the r^pt.of Louis XIV.; 
and, althoughbbtoiy has proved that the attempt to prei^i^ tbeibalanoe-of 
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power which united Euro^ of old was a diimerical scheme, tliere are many 
in this country who still conceive it a good ground for a crusade against 
Russia. If we are to liave a war, let iiot the swoixl of England be drawn 
lor the vain and useless purpose of supporting such a worm-eaten throne 
and crumbling despotism as Turkey. 

Nations as well as individuals have tlieir term of maturity, and decay. 
Even duMiig the height of their power, the Turks concealed widiiii their 
bosom the germs of a decay as rapid and premature as tlieir prosperity 
was precocious. United and invincible, they experienced for the first time 
a check under Itajazet, from the Tartar conqueror Tamerlane and his 
horde of shaggy demons. A short half century rc-invigorated the irresistible 
scouige, and the tide of their conquest again swept ail before iL Alarmed 
at tlieir formidable progress under the warlike Maliomet the Second, 
Europe beheld them with dbmay, advance from tlie deserts of Arabia, roll 
like a torrent over Syria to the borders of the Euxitie, and ilnally end with 
the capture of CScAistantinople itself. Their religious enthusiasm aided by 
the distractions of the neighbouring countries of Christendom, continued to 
swell the tide of their trinbiplis, until in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tur}', a victorious army of 200,000 fierce fanatics penetrated into the heart 
of (^miany, and encamjied befofti the walls of 'Vienna. All of a sudden 
appeared that ** man sent by God, whose name was John; ” and before the 
sword of Sobieski the terrible flood was stayed. From that raoincut the 
star of Maliometanism has waxed dim, and Europe, recovered from her 
fright, has had leisure to examine into the causes of a decay so singular in 
the history of nations. No glimpse of prosperity since that time has et'er 
shone upon the receding fortunes of the Osinanlis; Prince Eugene following 
up the successes of the heroic Poles, weakened still more that prestige of 
victory which was wont to inspirit them in their'battlcs witli the Giaours. 
They liave not been pcrmittctl to remain stationary in their course, but have 
been forced by successive defeats into a retrograde path which has ended 
in the total demoralisation of the chief officers of tlie empire, and tlie uni¬ 
versal prevalence of bribery and corruption in all the offices of tlie state, 
until at length wo have seen a rpbel pacha, wresting from tlie Sultan the 
vast and fertile province of Egypt, his son Ibrahim advancing in triumph 
from the plains of Koniah and threatening the walls of Stamboul, and lastly 
a Russian army, passing the Balkhan, occupying Varna and Adrianople, 
and only staying its victorious mai'cli at tlie commaud of the potent voice 
of the lion of the seas. 

At the same time that these disastrous events occurred, the Sultan de^ 
stroyed the species of ffiudol oimnisation .which gave to his immediate, 
vassals a sort of liberty recognised and confirmed by the most ancient laws 
and custoins of the empire, and the sweeping destruction of the Janissaries, 
who compo^d the flower of their military force, and tlie nucleus of all the 
fanaticism of die people, completed the overthrow of their institutions. The 
Ulemas, who still remain, and who compose the dignitai'ies of the relimon 
of the true believers, are'the^invetdrate opposers of all reform; add Siutan 
Mahmoud cannot be said to^havd&ne more than commenced his reform so 
long as a vestige of that alf-pili^liiii^'bbdy remains. As all despotisms are 
said to be-tempered by ossasflMlira, the chief or the Osmanlis and his new 
Europe system hangs upon-fbe^meath of the Ulemas, for he dare not, 
thodgli he well knows nis predicament, venture upon their destruction, but 
waiffi in patience,'* until his qirin^ like the tiger’s, shall be once and for 
ever.' 

Ikwtf die peenliarities of their foith, the Ottomans have exhibited this 
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differeftce from other na^ons of conquerors, that from the first moment of 
their occupation they have never either mixed with, or conciliated the native 
populations. The Turks have never been more tbairencamped in Europe; 
tliree millions of them at tlie present day hold the whole population in 
subjection, livinj^ in idleness as lords of the soil. The original inhabitants 
of it still form a race apart, divided by the most mortal hatred, from the 
Armenian and Cliristian Ryahs of Turkey in Europe, to the Copts of the 
Nile. These Christian populations every where begin to raise their heads, 
and to perceive the vast superiority of their numbers, compared with those 
of their haughty oppressors: and, in a word, the iron net is broken. These 
arc the people to raise up into a nation: five hundred years have amply 
prot'ed tlmt the Turks, as a nation, do not contain within themselves tlie 
elements of civilisation. No voice has been heard, no hand has been raised 
to form them into a fit brotherhood of the great European family, and the 
attempt made at present by a great nian, 'wortliy of a ^tter iate 

The IsLst star of the night 
If better it belongs not to the dawn,'* 

is a foreign and extrinsic plant, which so fur from taking root, must perish 
when the fostering hand wliicli at present protects it is withdrawn. It is 
the population of llyolis which alone has tlie capacity of improvement, and 
to his sagacity in discovering this fact is the success of Ali Paclm in h^’pt 
to be attributfid.' Rut die pride of the lordly Turk would not in European 
Turkey permit die liatcd Greek, the abhorred Jew, the despised Armenian, 
or die schismatic Arab, to possess those rights and privileges essential for 
die unfolding of dieir capacity. . lladier than tbii^ he will cry, Ris\uilla I it 
is the will of God.” 

Such is the crumbling despotism which many would support by involving 
England in a war with Russia,—a 001111117 which we:>]iave seen advancing 
from a state of barbarism scarcely one century ago, to a foremost rank 
among European powers. 

The Sclavonic races, in their rapid career, have exhibited that docility 
and aptitude for iniproveincnt which is so much wanting in dieir ancient 
enemies. As last as Turkey has declined, Russia has advanced, until at 
length we have, seen a power which a ceiitui^ ago was hemmed in and 
ovcrsliadowed by Sweden, dilated into a Colossus, making war against 
Napoleon widi one band and the emperor of China with the odier. 

The inventions of steam and gunpowder have put an end for ever to the 
fear of having to fight a second Marathon and Salainid for die libcrdes of 
inankiiid; but above all, the habits and fiistes of the millions of barbarians 
organised by the genius of Peter die Gi'qpt, which form a security for an 
increased demand of European manufactures whicli would not be ^ected 
by the inevitable fidl of the Tui'kisli empire, to die prejndice of Engl i sh 
merchants, in any material degree. 

The Ryalis are the people whom England and France ought to raise to 
the dignity of a nation, as a barrier against Russia; but we own with 
Yolturo* that we never could feel any sympathy for those villainous 
Turks who shut up dieir w^men, and do cultivate dhe fine arts. 

' It is wi^ a higher order of trutlw dian those of detail that statesmen on 
great occasions have to deat It is only in its infancy that history deals 
with the battles, trades, and commerce of nations; but men a little later 
begin to discover that these are only consequences of odier causes; and 
tlien it is in their institntfons that we seek the reasons of the decline of one 
and the j^psperi^ of another. Guided by these views, wp have traced a 
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little sketch of the relative situation of Turkey and Russia, which may not 
be'courteously received by the critics of tariiis. We have neither touched 
“ barbaric pearl nor geld ” for the pleading, nor advocated the cause of the 
autocrat Nicholas. It is no^illteuded that our remarks should contain an 
ungenerous or illiberal allusion — for it is impossible not to extend one’s 
sympathy to the chief who now fills the tlirone of Othman, or behold the 
spectacle«f a brave man — . . - 

" Greatly fulling with a falling state, ” 

without admiration and enthusiasm. It is a false opinion tliat tliis empire 
lias nothing to do mtli the rest of Europe, and that it ought to be a matter 
of indifference whether Carlos or Christina rules in Spain, or Mahmoud or 
Nicholas at Constantinople. Putting aside the question of commercial in¬ 
terest, England will always extend the hand of fraternity to every nation 
struggling through misery and ignorance for the high prize of freedom, 
sometimes even at the cost of her own interest; for a great nation, as 
Bru^^re says of a great roul, would be invulnerable if it did not leel com¬ 
passion. But what is to be taken into consideration in examining this 
immense question is whether the genius of Mahometanism be or Iks not 
compatible witli a high degree ofeivilisation ? Without deciding, like the 
ancient Greeks, that all other nations arc barbarians, we submit that it is 
very doubtful if the precepts of the Koran be capable of amalgamating with 
those of other nations; at all events, if a contest between civilisation and the 
Mussulman dogmas should arises in 'rurkey, it is not by throwing his sword 
into the scale that Mahmoud will decide it. Peter the Great made men 
of his serfs, but he did not change their religion. Of all the Mahomedan 
kingdoms which history has recorded, the Moorish power in Granada is said 
to have made greatest advances in civilisation; and yet it could not go 
beyond a certain poiift, nor keep pace with the progress of the Spaniards. 
The insuperable obstacles arc polygamy and fatalism. 

In whatever climate of the globe a registry of the population has been 
kept the result bos almost always cjdiibited an equality of male and 
female birtlis; and this remarkable law of nature is a stubborn argument 
against the defenders of Turkey — laying out of mind the mdral degradation 
of one half of the human race, (videlicet the females) u4|ich must result 
from this barbarous institution. Monogamy then is the law of nature and 
the condition of civilisation; and what civilisation has in view is not the man' 
alone but tlie. family; for the individual dies, but the race is perpetual. 
Marriage is thus the basis of soejety, and that too, it appears, upon pliilo- 
sophical principles — for we have not desiretl to couple with the argument 
any religious prejudices; although the Christian dogma of the equally of 
all in the sight of God has perhaps proved the foundation of Eurojiean su¬ 
periority. Voltaire^s Saying has not only wit btit philosophy to recommend 
it 

The-policy suggested has however other grounds to rest upon. Whatever 
reforms may have been'introduced % the Sultan are wholly d^ndent upon 
the accident of his life for theif duration. They have no root in the fedings 
of his people, notwithstanding we have heard Mr. Urquhart that the 
powerful influeniM of the Ulemas in the state and their fanaticism are at ah 
end, and tliat those reforms upon which civilisation is based are marching 
steadily and rapidly on; timt schools are everywhere established, usefu 
public works, roads, bridges and canals in progress; that the powers of ^ 
pAffbnii ^re greatly limited, the venality of office nearly.destn^edj admirable 
and beneficial commeroal arrangements been form^ for all dasses of 
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subjects, and dieir lires and propertiesbeen secured, for arbitrary punishnents 
by death and confiscation are no more; that national prejudices have been to 
a great degree overcome; the costume of all functionaries assumed a more 
Euroi)ean character, an improved military S3r8tam been adopted, and am¬ 
bassadors now seen in all the courts of Europe,' and many promising and 
inteliigent young men been sent to England, as well as to other countries, 
to acquire military and scientific knowledge. « . 

We confess tliat all this shows the pi^dence, wisdom, and patriodsm, of 
the greatest potentate that for centuries has wielded the Ottoman sceptre: 
but whatever possibility existed of interfering with propriety between Russia 
and Turkey, it was at the time when another administration lost sight of 
the golden opportunity. Fifty ships of the line would not now effect what 
might have been done by a few frigates during the siege of Varna. What¬ 
ever desire we might Itave to assist Turkey, it is perfectly useless, because 
we are so remote from the scene of operations, that an army of 50,000 
Russians might be in possession of the country ere we received notice of 
tlieir march; and all the armies and fleets of England and France could 
not dislodge them from Constantinople, assisted As they would be by the 
whole Ryah population. Our opponents have admitted the truth of the 
assertion that tlie Ryah or Christian popul&tion of Turkey in Europe feeling 
the iron net broken, begin to lift their heads; but they contend tliatit is for 
the purpose of blessing the beneficent rule of tlie Turk, and of contrast¬ 
ing their felicitous condition with tliat of the subjects of Russia. For tlie 
correctness of our view of the subjectwe may cite as an authority the current 
rumour that there is or was throughout all Turkey an immensely extended 
conspiracy of the Christian population similar to the Greek Hetairia to 
overthrow the dominion of the Sultan, and to substitute a Cliristian prince 
at Constantinople. Whatever be the fact, wc believe tliat the great mass of 
the indigenous inhabitants of die soil are more boiind to the religion of 
Russia dian to the civil reforms of Mahmoud. 

We think that the policy of neutrality is sound, because as. the inhabitants 
of the Crimea, Wallachia and -Moldavia, hailed with joy the stipuladons of 
Ackerman and Adrianople, and have improved under Russian government; 
it is reasonable to suppose diat her further influence would be beneficial in 
like manner to |11 diose vast countries now withering under the sceptre of 
the Sultan, and nothing by which civilisation is advanced can in any 
manner hurt die interests of England; because whatever advance Russia 
may make in conquest, England in die increasing prosperity of her arts and 
commerce, will always at any ^ven time l}e more than-a matcli for her: the 
two countries progressing in lines parallel diough different; because on like 
grounds. England lias forcibly seized during the-last century three square 
leagues for every one taken by Russia; because Russia has a great desire to 
excel in the arts and commerce which is even demonstrated by her tariff and 
her excessive wish to emulate England in her manufactures; and England is 
in no dread of such competition, but, on the contrary, finds her interest in the 
increasing taste and demands of the CzaPs subjects for the comforts of civil¬ 
ised life; because the trade of England with Russia amounts to more than two 
millions annually; whilst ^bat of England widi Turkey and continental 
Greece amounts to one million and a half only; lastly, because Turkey 
is in a dying state, brought about' by the force of events long foreseen and 
predicted. 

We who have read of the massacres of Ipsara and Scio*~of the nighdy 
sacki^ of their women—of the Golden City with its horrible slave market 
•~>of!a streets encumbered with the bodies of slanghtered wretch^ and the 
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pakwes of their abominations set round witli the heads oi their Christian 
victims, may be allowed to have some feelings of incredulity. We believe 
nothing of their alle^gad civilisation; we who have read of the iairest portion 
of Europe made for centuries the proverbial abode of poverty, slaveryi idle¬ 
ness, polygamy, and the plague, may also be allowed to express a hope that 
the Byzantine empire will one day arise from its long sleep of death a 
wortliy daughter of the great European league. But whatever may be the 
iiilicreiit vices of this people, and however much Christian sentiment may 
revolt at their existence in the heart of Europe, in the calculations of poli¬ 
tical necessity it is far otherwise. 

The integrity of tlic Ottoman empire is considered at the present moment 
as a fixed element of all sound political calculations, as a condition in¬ 
contestable by all who do not admit that the balance of powev can be 
permitted with safety to be deranged by any one party to' the detriment 
of the others. The stability of the throne of Otlunaii is thus of para¬ 
mount importance to civilised Europe, for the identity of their interests 
is complete. 'Whatever tlieretbre tends to consolidate its strength, and. 
place its institutions beyond the attempts of hostile nations, whether con¬ 
cealed or overt, is viewed with favour by Great Britain, whose Interests 
arc so intimately associated widi its welfare. The present convention 
of commerce and navigation between her Britannic majesty and the iSiil- 
tan, togctlier with the additional articles, must be liailed as the germ 
of incalculable benefits to Turkey—as an instrument of good capable of 
indefinite expansion, provided those means be adopted to insure its 
development, without which it must become a dead letter, or, at most, a 
trivial improvement. We learn that an outcry has been made against this 
treaty, and that Mr. Urquhart has denied that it is his treaty, or that he 
had any liand or part in it at all. Another opponent of the measure who 
lias great influence with the merchants at Constantinople, prophesies its 
complete failure, and even goes the length of accusing Lord Ponsoiiby of 
being overreached in the business. But, if we mistake not, the very same 
party were so blindly ignorant, not only of their own interests but also of 
tlie common principles of commerce and exchange, os to propose to the 
Porte an additional duty of 3 per cent, on uU goods imported into its 
dotiiiiiioiis, provided tlie former would undertake to keep the exchange 
always at one fixed rate ! It is incredible that such ignorance should have 
nearly succeeded in tliis piece of quackery, of which it is needless to say the 
eflect could only have b^*n to fasten pei'pctually an additional duty upon 
ti'ade, without obtaining—^what indeed it was impossible for the Porte to 
effect—an invariable rate of exchange. As a civilising and restoring means, 
we deem this convention so higlily important that a few observations may 
not be misplaced. 

To devclope the vast physical resources of Turkey, to vivify the latent 
spirit of commerce, to bring her means into contact with European 
markets, and to enable her to exchange her rich productions for the manu¬ 
factures of Europe with profit to h^ subjects and augmented refources to 
her treasury, such are the "ends which it is proposed to attain througli 
a skilful administration of her financial department. .< 

One fundamental reform is yet required to crown the Sultan’s labours, 
and to insure to the nation die benefits he lias sought to confer upon it — 
that is, a reform of its money. Unfortunately, a succession of impolitic 
errors has reduced the coinage of the empire to a state of depreciation 
which has rendered it useless as an implement of external ^commerce and 
unjust as one of internal valuation. In Turkey there b no standard of 
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value no common measure fay which property can be estimated. If one 
was fixed yesterday, it has been changed lo-day by successive adulterations, 
tlie conseciuciiccs of which were, not to give it an increased value in the 
eyes of ibreigners, nor to cause it to pass for more than its intrinsic value 
with its own subjects, (for among them the prices of commodities invariably 
rose to the extent that the coin fell, simply because it was impossible for 
copper to be changed into silver, and silver into gold by an imperial decree,) 
but to occasion by these disordered mpvements sudden deficiencies, which, 
exorbitantly raising prices, were the scourges of the lower orders, by un¬ 
settling their habits, and inflicting grievous privations upon them; so that 
their operatioii may be compared to that of devouring ebbs and tides, 
sweeping away in a day the gains of years from the Turk, and converting 
commerce into a career of alarms and perpetual dangers for the foreigner, 
by the dis^trous and sudden rise and fall of the exclmnges ’ during the 
period that he held any commodity. The necessities of the Porte have 
driven it in a circle where every measure in its own favour has acted 
immediately in an inverse sense on tlie interests of all its subjects. A true 
equilibrium of all interests can be esUiblislicd only upon tlie basis of a sound 
standai'd of value. 

This being assumed as the result of Experience, it will bo seen upon 
oxaininatioiu that llie monetary system of Turkey, lliougli doubtless en¬ 
compassed with difficulties, iievertlielcss appears susceptible of arrangeiuent. 
Placed in a critical position, when compared with other countries Turkey may 
even be said to have some features in its favour, inasmuch as it has merely 
to construct, without having previously to destroy, to erect, its financial 
fabric, according to the lights of European experience, without having to 
retrace any false steps of the past, in this order of things at least, or to 
compromise any existing factitious interests. It has no redundant paper 
currency to correct, no representative of national debt’^to make good, and is 
simply confined to the task of creating a circulating medium, rcpreseiiUitivc 
of commercial credit, or the bond Jttk bargains and exchanges of its com¬ 
munity. To give the case its most general expression, the object of all 
monetaiy systems is to form a representative, exactly corresponding to the 
bargains of a country,—neither more nor less : Turkey is so far fortunate 
that she has a tahnla rasa to begin upon. On the other hand, she will have 
to contend with the difficulty of obttiiiiirig the money necessary to commence, 
with the defects of the existing law's of debtor and creditor, and with tlie 
habits and prejudices of a people, uiiaeciistoiiicd to paper money, and sus¬ 
picious of every transaction which does npt resolve itself into one of mere 
barter. 

The \yav of exchange* between any two oountries depends on the intrinsic 
value of tlie standard coin of each, estimated by tlie quantity of silver in 
each, wdiich is the common standard of value throughout Europe. Tims 
the piastre being the standard coin of Turkey, and the pound sterling tliat 
of England; and the pound, containing^ 113 grains of pure gold, which, at 
the market price of 78a?. per oz., is equivalent to 1782 grains silver — if the 
piastre contain 17 grains silver, the par of exchange will be at its present 
rate of 108. If the piasti^c contain more silver, the par will be below 
108*—if less, above ill Such being die par of exchange, ail fluc¬ 
tuations in the rate of exchange between two countries depend on two 
causes,—^' 

First The balance of payments between them. 

Second.— Any alteration in the quantity of silver contained in their 
^standard coin. 
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With regard to the first, if tlie debts due from one country to another, as 
for instance, from Turkey to England, exceed the debts due from England 
to Turkey, thei*e will be more merchants at Constantinople, who have 
payments to make in London, than merchants in I^ndoii who have pay¬ 
ments to make in Constantinople. Consequently the demand for bills, 
which are the most common and convenient mode of remittance, will be 
greater ^t Constantinople than the supply, and they will bear a premium, 

“in other words, the exchange will rise or become unfavourable for 
Turkey. \ 

This action generally takes place from the balance of trade being for the 
time^ against Turkey, that is, the value of the imports into Turkey ex¬ 
ceeding that of the exports: but it may arise from any other cause by 
which Turkey is obliged to pay money to another country, as for instance 
by the debt to Russia, incurred by the treaty of Adrianoplo. But from 
whatever cause this fluctuation may arise, it cannot exceed a certain limited 
amount; viz., the expense, including interest and profit, of transporting the 
precious metals from one country to the other. 

This fluctuation must also always right itself if the standard be preserved 
unaltered (for no country can gy on piTinanently importing more than it 
exports), and cannot materially affect the interests of commerce, being in 
fact the natural means by whicli commerce adjusts itself 

But tlie case is different with respect to the other fluctuation iii tlie ex¬ 
changes, which is caused by a depreciation of the standard coin of one 
country. So long as the quantity of pure silver in the piastre is not ascer¬ 
tained and^ is continually varying, it is impossible to keep the exchanges 
steady. If the Turkish government, to meet the necessity of the moment, 
diminishes the quantity of silver in the piastre, a higher rate of exchange 
must be the consequence, for a greater number of piastres must be given 
as an equivalent for uie pound sterling. Thus if the quantity of silver in 
the piastre was reduced to 8.J grains of silver, the real par would be 216 
instead of 108; and the nominal par remaining at lOw, the rate of exchange, 
supposing the balance of payments even, would be 108 against 'I'urkey. 

Ihe provisions of the treaty of Adrianople having caused a great ex¬ 
portation of the metals from Turkey, which was not supplied by a favour¬ 
able balance of trade, caused the exchange to turn against her; but this 
rise could not, as we have shown, have exceeded a certain very limited 
amount, had the value of the piastre remained fixed. The great rise and fluc¬ 
tuations which have taken place, and which have caused much iiiconvimience 
to commerce, prove th^t the real value of the piastre must have been dimi¬ 
nished. In order to restore the exchange and to fix it, a sapient plan 
was proposed by the very partibs now opposing the convention of Lord 
Ponsonby, of levying an additional duty of 3 per cent, on imports, and 
thus creating a fund by means of which the Turkish goveriinieiit was to 
operate on the exchanges and keep them steady. 

The duty on imports being fixm by treaty could not have been altered 
except by consent of the parties; and it is evident this could never have been 
obtained. It is idle to think tliat all parties importing goods into Turkey 
would voluntarily consent to pay an extra duty of 3 per cent. But even 
supposing that the additional duty could be levied, or that the Turkish 
government were to set aside part of the existing duty to form a fund for 
the purpose of regulating the exchanges, it is clear, from lh.e principles above 
laid down, that such an attempt would be totally ineffectual.'* 

In the first place in order to produce any action whatever on the ex- 

* We are indebted to one of our most eminent mercantile authorities for these hints. 
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chancres, it would be necessaiy for the Turkish government to place a fund at 
London, Paris, and perhaps even other great commercial towns, on which 
to draw in order to be able to bring bills at pleasured into tlie Constantino¬ 
ple market, — in other words to carry on banking operations, which is a sepa¬ 
rate business, in which no government ever did or ever can succeed. But 
in the second place, even if this difficulty could be obviated, no sacrifice on 
the part of government could keep the exchanges steady so loi^ as the 
value of the piastre is uncertain and liable to fluctuations. The first step 
which the Turkish government should take is to ascertain the exact value of 
tlie piastre, that is, the exact quantity of silver which it contains when com- 
pared with the Spanisli dollar which it purports to represent. Tliis proportion 
having been ascertained, a proclamation should then be issued from die mint 
that ill currency so many Turkish piastres fur so many Spanish dollars 
should bb a legal tender for payments between individuals, and be taken 
by government in all payments made to it. 

Such has been the course adopted by Russia and Austria. The paper 
rouble of Russia is convertible % law into die silver rouble at a certain 
fixed rate, and the Austrian paper florin mto the metallic florin in like 
manner. 

The real value of die piastre, and conslquently the real par of exchange, 
being thus fixed, the Porte, in order to keep the fluctuations of the exchanges 
within certain moderate limits, has only to keep its circulation at this value, 
and to abstain from any attempt at deling the piastre. This it is impera¬ 
tively called upon to do, both by the regard it owes to foreign commerce and 
the good faidi it ought to observe with merchants, as well os by its own 
interests. If it adopts diis course it will be quite unnecessai'y to revert to 
any other scheme for regulating the exchanges, which, as the whole histoiy 
of commerce shows, will regulate themselves, and oscillate within fixed and 
moderate limits. If it does not accomplish this duty, eVery attempt to regu¬ 
late die exchanges by other methods u'ill be a complete failure, and can 
only cause great embarrassment to commerce, and end in utter disappoint¬ 
ment. 

I'hc necessity of this reform has already been explained to the intelligent 
Rcdschid Pasha. To call in the circulating medium of Turkey and re-issue a 
new and pure coinage vrould, however, require a loan to the state, of perhaps 
five millions sterling, — a sum which the Turks are not likely to borrow from 
capitalists. A bank might be instituted with British ca]^>ita], a portion of 
which might lie lent to the Porte, upon condition of receiving the necessary 
privileges; and as such on institution miglit have a charter from the British 
crown, it would be a more secure depository of TuVkish, Greek, or Arme¬ 
nian money, dian any bank purely Turkish, as it would have the shield of 
British protection over its operations —a shield which in the instance of other 
institutions of die same character .in foreign countries has been found most 
efficient in creating confidence. It is understood diat Mr. N. Rothschild, in 
the year 1634, sccrcdy visited the Sultan, by whom he was well received, 
ibr the purpose of proposing a loan to the Porte to put their circulating 
medium in order. He did not succeed, hbwever, owing to die religions 
scruples of the Turks whose creed forbids the payment of interest upon 
loans. It may be doubted also if paper money, without whidi a bonk could 
not live, would ever be received or understood by the Turks. 

It appears, therefore, diat until die monetary system of Turkey is reformed 
the recent commercial treaty by which all iutemal duties arc abolished 
upon imported goods, and one weed duty sutetituted in tlieir place, will 
be indj^rative. 
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STUDIES OF UNDEVELOPED CHARACTERS 
IN SHAKSPEARE; 

FROM SKETCHES AND SUGGESTIONS IN HIS PLAYS. 

No. VI. — Measure for Measure. 

The first of these characters \vith whom wc propose to make acquaintance 
in the present play, is the “ Sanctimonious Pirate.” This very conscientious 
individual, as wc arc informed by Sbakspeare, w'cnt to sen with the ten 
coinmandnients,” painted, or carved, it would appear, upon good 'stout 
board; but after having had the ten fairly written, so ns to establisli the 
factj he then scraped one of them out from the tables. this ingenious 
device he most religiously went to sea with the sacred ordinances, wherein 
there was no command to be found tending to prohibit the exercise of his 
calling. But the philosophic and moral satire widens in the dialogue which 
ensues: — • 

Second Gent, Thou shnlt not steal ? 

Liirio, Ay, that he razed. 

Fh-gt Gent, Why, ’t was a comraaiidmcnt to command the captain and all the rest from 
tlicir functions ; — they put forth to steal! There’s not a soldier of ii.s all, that, in the 
tlianksgiving before meat, doth relish the petition well, that prays for peace.'* 

Act I. .Sc. II. 

The saiiclimoiiious pirate is, therefore, a class. It is a tolerably wide 
one, and includes all those individuals who assume an extra degree of out¬ 
ward observance in «convontionaI virtues, the better to cover the one point 
of exception wdiich they make in favour of their peeiiliar passions, interests, 
habitual prejudices, appetites, and tastes. He who prays for a forbidden 
thing, is very apt to consider himself an exemplary man, because he never 
swears oaths; and he who ^oes thrice to church or chapel on Sundays, often 
thinks the tradings” ot the other six days cannot he otherwise than full 
of truthfulness and virtue; while the greedy fellow, who covets every thing 
belonging to his neighbour, except his with (to wlioin he happens to liavc 
a natural antipadiy), is fully satisfied that the sauctimonious distance with 
which he always regards her, renders his whole state of feeling and senti¬ 
ment towards his neighbour a most unexceptionable condition of moral, i 
nay more, of highly respectable eitistcnce. 

We next come to the scene ii^ which Elbow, Froth, Clown, and Officers, 
first make their appearance. A long scene occurs, which luis no more to 
do witli the movement, illustration, or elucidation of the plot of Measure 
fur Measure,” than any discussion which may take place at any time Ix^fore 
a London magistrate: it is, however, an amusingly ridiculous specimen, in 
itself, of that absolute inability tef make an intelligible statement of the 
grievance, or defence of the innocence, which sometimes cliaractcrises the 
plaintiffs and defendants among the uneducated classes, wliile at the same 
time tliey are confident in the feeling that they^are explaining and proving 
tlie whole truth with the most clear and conclusive breadth and precision. 
The impossible attempt which distinguishes the present instance, is that of 
the plaintiff and the defendant’s witness, who Avould state their respective 
cases in tlie matter of certain alleged insults offered to Elbow’s wife. 
Whether the case might have assumed a more definitive shape by the 
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appearance of Mrs. Elbow, we cannot determine; but as the af&ir stands, 
nothing can be made of it. 

% 

Ethm. My wife, sir^ whom I detest before heaven and. your honour. 

EsenL How! thy wife? 

** Elb. Ay, air, whom 1 thank heaven is an honest woman. 

Escfd. Dost thou detest her therefore ? 

** Elb, I say, sir, 1 will detest itself also, as well as slic, that this house, if it be not 
a I)awd*s house, it is pity of her life, Tor it is a naughty house. 

** Escal, How dost thou know that, constable ? 

** Elb, Marry, sir, bjr niy wife; who, if she hail been a woman cardinally given, might 
have been accused in iomication, adultery, and all uucleanliiiess there. 

" Escal, By the woman's means ? 

** EUk Ay, sir, by Mistress Overdone’s means: but as she spit in his face, so she de¬ 
fied him. 

** Clowns Sir, if it please your honour, this is not so. 

** Elb, Prove it before these varlcts here, thou honourable man, prove it! 

" Esfol, [7b Angelo], Do you hear how lie misplaces ? 

” Clown, Sir, she came in, great with child, and longing (saving your honour’s reverence) 
for stewed prunes. Sir, we had but two in the house, which at that very distant time stood, 
ax it were, in a fruit-dish—a dish of some three-pence: your honours have seen such dishes; 
they are not China dishes, but very good dishes. 

** EsvnU Co fo, go to : no matter for tlic dish, sir. 

Clown No, indeed, xir, not of a pin; ^ou are fltstrein hi the right: but to the point: —• as 
1 say, this Mistress J*2lbow being, as I say, with child, and being great-bellied, and longing, 
as 1 said, for jjruucs, and having but two in the dish, as I said, — Master Proth, here, this 
very man, having eaten the rest, as T said, and, as 1 say, paying for them very honestly; 
for, ax yon know. Master l^'roth, 1 could not give you three-pence again ? 

** Eroth, No, indeed. 

“ Clown, Vvrtf well : you being, then, if you be remeinbercil, crocking the stones of the 
aforesaid jituncx, 

** Eroth, Ay, so I did, indeed. 

** Clown, Why, very well: 1 telling you, then, if you be remembered, that such a one, and 
such a one, were past cure of the thing you wot of, unless they kept very good diet, as 1 
tohl you ? ^ 

“ Eroth, All this is true, 

“ Clown, Why, vny well then ! 

Excal. Come, yon-arc a tedious fool: to the purpose what was done to Elbow’s 
wife, that he hath cause to complain of? Come me to what was done to her. 

Clown, Sir, your honour cannot come to this yet, 

** Estnl, No, sir, nor I mean not. 

Clown, Sir, but you shall come to it, by your honour’s leave: and, 1 beseech yon, look 
into Master Froth, here, sir; a man of fourscore pound a year,— whaxe father died at Hal- 
lownins : — U^ax ’/ not at llollowinax, IVlaster Froth ? 

** Eroth, All-hollond eve. 

“ Clown, Why, very well: I hope here be fruths ? He, sir, sitting, as I say, in a lower 
chair, sir, — ’twas in the Bunch of Grapes, where, indeed, you have a delight to sit—have 
you not ? 

Froth, I have so, because It is an open room, mid good for winter. 

Clown, W'hy, very well, then : I hope here be truths I 

** Angelo, This will last out a night in Russia, '' 

‘When nights ore longest there: I'll take my leave. 

And leave you to the hearing of the cause ; 

Hoping you 11 find good cause to whip them all. 

**Exe^, 1 think no less: good morrow to your lordship. [Exit Angelo, 

Now, sir, coenc on : what was done to Elbow’s wife, once more ? 

** Clown, Once, sir, there was nothing done to her once. • 

** Elbow, I beseech you, sir, ask him what this manldid to my wife ? ” 

Act IL Sc. I. 

We never get any further in the progress of this arduous case, as to the 
statement of the charge^ which is liopelessly entangled in the mass of irre¬ 
lative facts and deductions of Frotli’s witness. We undertake to say that 
nothing was done to Mrs. Elbow. She had merely been to the house of 
MrsJ^Qverdone, with a view to engage her oflScial husband in a job} which 
should redound to his credit in the exercise of liis function, if it did not ex* 
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toft money from Master Froth ; and in all cases her own virtue and general 
value was to be cxliibitcd. In the course of the trial, a touch of the pen 
introduces us, by a masterly non-scquifitr of the loquacious witness, to the 
father of Master Froth (who died on All-liolland eve) aiill to Mistress 
Overdone’s nine husbands. She derived her present name from the last; 
but the respected Mr. Overdone has followed his loving predecessors, for she 
is stated^to be a widow during the arduous investigation of the ‘‘ nothing ” 
that was perpetrated upon the immaculate Mrs. Constable Elbow. 

Lord Angelo, persisting in his determination to have the filll force of 
deadly law carried into execution upon Claudio, declares tluit he would not 
act otherwise liad it been his brother, or his son. The brother never Ap¬ 
pears, however, and perhaps, as Angelo was a bachelor, th^ son was only 
coined by a figure of speech. Labolia also mentions her father and mother, 
the fact of whose existence transpires in a way which is very characteristic 
of our procreant bard. She exclaims, Heaven shield, niy mother played 
my father fair ! ” We hear no more about either of them. Shukspearo’s 
opinion of the ladies of his time is far from complimentary to them, as we 
have before had occasion to remark. Mariana’s brother Frederick is spoken 
of as an important personage, being designated as Frederick, the great 
soldier.” There is good cause,® however, for his never presenting himself 
on the stage, as it would .appear that, by this time, the gallant and unfor¬ 
tunate gentleman was (if any where), at the bottom of the sea. 

“ Duke. Her should this An,^clo have married ; wits alliaAccd to her by oath, and the 
nuptial appointed: between which tiiric of the contract, and limit of the solemnity, her 
brother l^redcrick was wrecked at sea, ijiiviiif' in tlint perished vessel tlic dowry of his sister. 
But mark, how heavily this bofel to the pour gentlewoinun : there she lost n noble: and re¬ 
nowned brother, in his love toward her ever most kind and natural; with him the portion 
and sinew of her fortune, her man'iage dowry.’*A ct 111. Sc. II. 

We learn from ^fistress Overdone, who must be an excellent authority 
on the point, that imeio has a son by one Mistress Kate Keep-down, whom 
he had promised to marry; and that tlu? said young gentleman will be “ a 
year and a quarter old, come Philip and Jacob.” We presume that the 
very sanctified and most catholic Mistress Overdone alludes to the saints, 
Philip and James, preferring with familiar latinity to understand the latter 
as Jacobus: whence it is clearly dcduciblc that the son aforc‘-mentioned was 
born between the first and second days of May, fifteen months since tlio 
date of this declaration. 

Tliere is a rich nest of these non-apparent folks in the following speech 
of the Clown, who has just beenjushered into prison. 

“ Chum. I am as well acquainted lif re, as 1 was in our bouse of profession : one would 
think it were Mistress Overdone’s own house, for here be many of her old customers. First, 
here’s young Master Uasli; he’s in for a commodity of brown paper and old ginger, nine 
score and seventeen pounds, of which he made five marks rcaify money: iiiaiTy, tlicn, ginger 
was not much in request, for the old wbmen were all dead. Then, is there here one Master 
Caper, at the suit of Master Threo-pile, the mercer, for some four suits of peach-coloured 
satin, which now ])caches him a beggar. 4'lien,liavc we here young Dizy, aod^^oung Master 
Deep-vow, and Master Copper-spur, and Muster Starvc-lackey, the rapier and da^cr man ; 
and young Drop-lieir, that killed lusty Pudding; and Master Forthright, tlie tilter; and 
brave Master Shoe-tie, the great traveller; and wild Haltkran that stuhb’d Potts; and, I 
think, forty more ; all great doers in oui* trade, — and sire now for the Lord’s sake I ” 

Act IV. SC.IIL 

Every one of the foregoing batch is identified by a touch that renders 
his character apparent, cither instantly, or by a moment’s synthetical reflec¬ 
tion. A simple process of imagination places tlieir ruling features and 
qualities into the given or suggested condition of action, and forth step the 
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rogues in all theJr luckless vain glory. What sliall we tliink of Master 
Hash) but that lie was an equally humorous and unprincipled swindler ? 
Go to! Master Rash: what I upwards of one hundred and eighty pounds 
of lawful Rlieftbeths, when money was worth so much more than at present, 
and all incurred for a precarious speculation on the necessary economy of 
antiquated stomachs in a variable cold climate ! — fye, and go to Master 
Rash I avoid thc(^ most rumble-wittcd, belly-trading tliief! Touching 
young Master Caper, we see at a glance that he was a most luxurious dog; 
and that Master Three-pile must have been a weak foolish man, whose 
whole soul was in liis trade (on expression generally used as a compliment 
in certain shop-keeping countries), or he would never have trusted such a 
soft-handed, glib*tongued, high-scented, dancing-off customer, as this same 
Caper, with some four suits, lialf a dozen or more, of peach-coloured satin, 
one after the other, and without ever seeing the colour of the money that 
was to pay for them. He gazed lovingly on the costly article through his 
black tortoise-shell passes, while it lay enrolled in his dain^ warehouse; 
he gazed upon it witli critical acumen, when its several portions became 
** suits,” before he sent them forth; he gazed profoundly into his books, 
where the debt reposed in security. His whole soul was in his trade: 
wherefore he was a prey to the 8windlei<>; verily to the rich glossy man 
who purchasetli in profusion and patronage, but wlio payeth never. Of young 
Dizy (here seems little to say, .except that he would have been an incurable 
idiot, but for the fiz-brmned activity which prevented bis standing still long 
enough. He had not the least idea he was spinning liimself into this scrape, 
nor knew at whose especial suit he was imprisoned. Young Master Deep- 
vow, we have reason to believe, was a sentimental tallow-iace, with a cast of 
the morbid hypocrite: he was an ever-injured piece of fancied sensibility, 
half* conscious of his want ofsinccrity. He made a good associate for the bold 
imbecility, and bare-faced manners and doings of the impudently worthless 
Master Copper-spur, and they were attached to each other, in a sort, from 
the pleasure of a contrast, by which each foncied himself set off to advan¬ 
tage. Master Starve-lackey, the rapier and dagger man; the seedy swell 
about town; half fencing-master, half bully; the fomenter and elbow- 
nudger of duels, and the interpreter and go-between, either to show off 
a fool’s superfluous valour, or to screen (for a consideration) the cowardice 
of those flxils who bum to have the creditof superfluous valour, is a class of 
character very well known, and ** as fresh as the day.” You shall see such 
a fellow any time, at all the disreputable places of fludiion and resort. Of 
young Drop-heir, we are verily at liberty to entertain what populous con¬ 
ceits shall pleasure us, and tc^ imagine %im ambling tlirough a lane of 
stentoHan brats, to whose sweet quire for prqvender he tnrneth an indurated 
deaf 'ear (rince they were not mirs 'at law), till , his onward eye encoun- 
tereth the fierce glance of lusty Pudding, the uncle of one of the deceived 
maternal nuddens; whereof came die lunges of rapiers, and the subsequent 
death of die sore-wounded Padding. Die reason of honest Master 
Porthiighif the tilter, finding himself iA prison, was that he had won so 
many matches-by his prowess^ he could not-conceive there was the least 
' necessity for him to condder any-further about the dull material of sober 
existence: iii short, be mistdok a part for the whole, as we but too often 
see done; and in .the poetry or bright spots of his existence, was merged all 
other considerations of providing for the levelling and everlasting monotony 
of eating and drinking. For brave Master Shoe-tie, the great traveller, and 
inexhaustiUe middle-aged pedestrian; he, whom the sun in all his grada¬ 
tions fif ascent and decline, hath so often gazed upon when he was empha- 
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tically a man of “dust” —rj^iciw^ in his dust, we had more worthily said, 
—for him we feel the same commiseration as for the preceding unfortunate. 
His mind had been led astray by just the same error. He had seen so many 
romantic spots, that he at last fiuicied he could live by the recollection. I^or, 
in sooth, the habituated admeasurement of pleasant lands with the feet, had 
gradually given him the sense of a certain sort of possession at tlie time,— 
and was %li this '‘to go” for nothing? When his landlady came with a 
high voice to demand payment for tlie one, small, dingy, back parlour in 
which he sojourned, he actually laughed in her fece. He became incredu* 
lous; thence perplexed; thence confounded; thence boastful of lus miles 
and eye-sight; tlience hurt in his feelings; thence contimiocious and indig¬ 
nant. Wherefore was the brave Master Shoe-tie, in Aili strength of 1^ 
though ho had become somewhat tl»in of late, and sprinkled wth a frem 
fall of grey in his hair, sent to the flag-paved prison; therein, bereft of all 
transition of light and shade over highways wide and pastures of green 
tone, to tic and untie his dust-embrowned and sun-baked shoe, and medi¬ 
tate on the rich valleys and long clear uplands, through which, “ in gloiy 
and in pride,” his forked prowess wended in the better days he had known. 

As to wild Half-can and Potts, whom the besotted young animal stabbed 
(and there would have bran no loss to society if he had been hanged for 
killing him), we are not disposed to offer any remark Upon them, nor upon 
the “forty more” who are all in “for the Lord’s sake.” In like manner 
we shall pass over the pirate Kagozine, whese head was cat off in prison, 
and being then shaved, was substituted for the condemned head ofChndio. 
Flavius, a favoured noble of the duke’s court, together with the other lords, 
Valentinus, Rowland, and Crassus, are also merely nominal characters. 
TItose deserving of mention in our list are the following:— 


The Sanctimonious Pirate. 
Elbow's Wife. • 

Mariana’s Brother Frederick. 
Kate KccpKlown, and Son. 
Master Hash. 

Master Caper. 

Master ThrecN>pilc. 


Young Dizy. 

Young Master Deep-vow* 
Master Copper-spur. 
Master Starve-lackoy. 
Young Drop-heir. 

Master Forthright 
Master Shoe-tie; &c. 


HINTS TO. COMMENTATORS. • 

f •• ' ^ 

TuEns are few things more amusing to a quiet observer of the variona 
bootless contentions of the world, than to see twamen quarrelling over—'■ 
the truth. Where there is error on One side, and .Correct reasoning on- the - 
other, we must suffer many painful emotions during the discussion,*fe8pecially' 
if it terminate in something more corporeal than philosophic blows. . In' 
die latter case, he who has the sound argument not unfrequently gains his 
conclusion accompanied by a sound “ settJeifTent ” of the grosser kibd»- 
because those who persist to the last in a vulgar error .pre generally tn.n of • 
strong animal will, and have become used to these “ illustrations” ik tMr. 
cause, from an old liabit of being always wrong. Where there h no endur-.* 
able reason on either side, and both the duputants are wrong, we can -only 
recommend their heads to be set ram~u>ite to a brick ww, with earnest' 
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exhortation that they should remain there in full enjoyment of their dam« 
nable iteration.” But where two men enter into violent altercation about a 
question in which they are both right, without knowing -it, few things can 
be more ridiculous to the understanding, or more ludicrous to the titillant 
humours. 

Shall we give an example of this ? The following story was told by a 
Dervis in the market>>place of Adrianoplc. ** 

A young man who had passed all his life in business, being suddenly 
lefl a considerable property, retired from all his occupations, and went to 
live with an uncle some leagues distant from the city. His uncle liad a 
niece of considerable personal attractions; but, the young man being of a 
phlegmatic temperament, it was several years before he became sensible of 
her merits. At the end of this period he became desirous of possessing 
her, and proposed to her father to marry her; when, the girl being equally 
anxious, a day was fixed for tbeir union. 

** It so happened, about ’this time, that a youtli living hard by who had 
been blind from six years of age, and about whom many hundred pieces of 
gold had been expended, in consulting all the grcsit physicians of Turkey 
and Persia, (from each of whom a different account of tlic causes of the 
blindness was obtained, till his parents wer^ quite tired of paying for theories,) 
gradually recovered his sight by an effort of nature. He was in comimny 
vrith the young girl only a few days, and was so struck with die beauty of 
her person that he fell desperately in love with her. She had scarcely 
bestowed a second look upon him during this time, and b^bre the ap- 

E ointed morn she was married to the other; for, though quite indifferent to 
im the first two years of dieir intimacy, she could not now bear the delay 
of as many days. 

The youth was so miserable at thus losing the object of his affections, 
tliat, after wandering about several days, he went into'a wood, intending to 
put an end to his life. He took off his sash, and stood dejectedly trailing it 
about on tlie ground. At this moment, the young widow of an ancient 
bashaw, to whom the wood belonged, chanced to pass that way; and, seeing 
him tlius standing like one on the brink of the grave, inquii'ed into the 
cause of his misfortune. He told her his brief story. After some conversa¬ 
tion, and the kindest advice, she dissuaded him from his intention of 
destroying himself. These conversations were renewed next day, and the 
day after also, lliey continued thus; the youth gradually discovering 
more in her to love at every fresh meeting, although she had none of tlm 
personal attractions of the woman w'ho Jiad been the first object of his 
attachment, and eventually he married her. They were happy, and con¬ 
tinued so. ■ ^ 

** The other woman, whose impatience could not brook the delay of a 
few days in an event that was to influence her whole life, had not been 
married six moons ere she became suddenly and deeply enamoured of an 
officer of |he imperial guard. He was of a fine person, and had a high and 
commanding air. To her passion for this man she made no scruple of 
sacrificing herself and her husband at the firiit opportunity, and would have 
sacrificed all the world, ha^ it been placed in the scale. 

** The officer, however, rc^rding the whole afiair as a mere common¬ 
place intrigue, and a part oT the meed of admiration which he considered 
due at all times to his handsome person, departed shortly after, without even 
bidding her fiurewell. Finding he was gone^ and for ever, she poisoned 
hersalfi 

" Her husband, being informed of the' occurrence as he was taking his 
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siesta, in an alcove at the bottom of the garden, would not come till he had 
finished his nap.” 

The Dervis remained silent; and his audience, finding he had concluded 
the story, began to express their opinions on the subject. There was great 
diversity among these; the prevailing tone, however, was that of disappro¬ 
bation. ** Ihe Dervis,” they -said, having promised to relate true stories to 
them; vftiereas, this one mist be falKy b^use the circumstances were 
taouituraL" 

Now there chanced to be present two learned men from Bassoro, who 
considering that there was a want of proper respect and deference towards 
them, in the freedom with which these opinions were expressed in tlieir 
hearing, immediately took the opposite side of the question. At the sound 
of tlicir voices everybody became utterly silent. 

Good folks,” said one of them, “ ye are all talking at random; and this 
must ever be the case where people will s|)eak upon subjects that they 
do not comprehend. The story, is natural enough, though you cannot 
understand it, because it is not to be found in every highway.” 

“Natural!” echoed the other, “to be sure it is; 1 rememberhalf-ar 
dozen such I ” 

“ When men’s passions,” procAded the first, “ have lain dormant a long 
while, they frequently break forth with yet greater strength, gathered from 
repose.' Tliis was the case with the young merchant, whose life having 
been passed in the constant hurry ot mercantile employments, his feelings 
liad no time to find vent, until the sequestration in his uncle’s house 
gradually threw him upon his niiture, and passion became tho necessary 
result.” 

“ The necessary result, certainly ! ” exclaimed the otlier; “ and die some 
rule may be applied to the youth that was blind so many years, who very 
naturally fell in' love*with tlie first woman he saw. But, as tlic optic nerves 
could not at once arrive at any correct action after so long an inactivity, it 
was equally natural for him to get rid of the first impression — a circum¬ 
scribed or imperfect one, no doubt— and fall in love a second time.” 

“ Justly so,” said the first; “ I was about to say all this. He might 
have fallen in love as quickly a.third or fourth time, upon die same prin¬ 
ciple.” 

“ And again,” interrupted the other, speaking rapidly, “ the same rule 
will also account for the girl who liad lived so long in retirement suddenly 
felling in love with the officer of the guard. The story tt as natural as 
can be." ^ 

“ No, it will not account fur dils; because she was very slow in falling in 
^love the first time — that is, with die young merchant; whereas nothing 
could be more instantaneous than the commencement of her passion the 
second time. The same rule will not account for diis.” 

“ Oh! that difiercnce in the second time might be occasioned by consti¬ 
tutional temperament at the moment, or —— ” ^ 

“ Might be occasioned 1 ay, but’taas it ? ” 

** You show a small wisdom’in requiring me to speak pdffitively to a thing 
1 neither witnessed nor I'lave read proof of: i|ould you have me swear to 
an abstract theory 7 ” 

“ Certainly, provided it were a true one: but he who cannot analyse 
justly and distinguish jusdy must mutilate and confound; he who con¬ 
founds can have no clear ideas of the parts of his subject; and not to 
understand well the parts of a subject argues an incompetency to cope 
with the whole; and ne who cannot cope with the whole of a tmng is not 
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capable .of mastering the given question, and can therefore form no abstract 
theories upon it.” 

And what has this — what has this, I say — supposing the alleged in- 
competcncy applied to eitlier of ns —what lias this to do with the sweurifuf 
to an abstract theory ? ” 

" Why, simply, that he who cannot form one cannot swear to it.” 

But ore you then so unenlightened as not to know that maiiy of our 
theories are involuntary, and that men iu*e commonly more positive in 
these than in any others ? ” 

** Yes, ordinary men; but, with philosophers, reasoning supposes volition. 
As, however, you have chosen to class yourself with the former — and the 
admission, no doubt, was involuntary — 1 must beg you will not interrupt 
me again in my expositions and demonstration to these good people, who 
are ail waiting impatiently till yon shall suilcr me to proceed unmolested— 
and unechoed.” 

To confound you at once, tlien,” exclaimctl the other, “ knoiv that the 
discovery of our most positive theories being involuntary is not mine, but 1 
got it from the writings of the great Mirza Basha Taleb, with whose pro¬ 
found volumes you can have no acquaintance, or you irould not have com¬ 
mitted yourself to such an extent. Again, does not the learned Ibrahim 
say” — here he quoted a passage of considerable length — “and does 
not Ferdousi say”-—here he quoted another—“and is it not written in 
the sublime liooks of Shemzeddin Mahomed ” — here he began to lose his 
breath — ** all, all of whidi proves you a fool 1 ” 

But Ills opponent was not to be silenced in this way; and he immediately 
fell to quoting autlior after author, in such a manner, and with such 
applications, that it was well for him none of tliem were alive to hear him. 

The other, being now put upon his mettle, set to work in a style that 
made all tlie bystanders quake with admiration. He ;eciled passages from 
ail the Turkish, Persian, and Arabian authors, and quoted the names of 
more books tlian his antagonist had ever thought of^ even in a dream; and ' 
concluded his peroration by calling him “ a dog.” 

“ And you arc a dog, too! ” vociferated the first; “ and your father and 
mother were boOi dogs 1 and when yon die your works will go back to the 
moon, and nothing will be remembered of you on earth but die cars and 
tail!” - 

“ And when you die,” retorted the other, with cold bitterness, and look¬ 
ing like a spitefid goul, — “ when you die, the motlis and grubs will come 
to your ffrave, and whbper, * Baibourdi! — Baibourdi! we’ve finished all 
your books!’” 

The learned critics having thus inti*oducc^ each other to posterity, we arc 
not bold to say whether dicy could have proceeded to any further extre- * 
inities, when the Dervis, advancing slowly between diem, addressed them, 
with an air of great modesty, to the following effect: — 

“ That an unpretending individual like myself should have been even the 
indirect cahsc of a violent dissension between the two greatest sages of the 
time is a diing t0bc surprised and ^cved at beyond measure; yet, if you 
will permit me a few words, 1 think 1 can set the matter at rest, and chiefly, 
inasmuch as I hope to show that yon arc disputing aboujt that in whicn, 
fundamentally, you both agree. 1 belict'o, also, it may not be impossible to 
convince some of my host of disapproving listeners, who stand round, that 
they have not seen die story in a proper light.” 

llie crowd expressed readiness to hear .the Dervis, and promised not to 
interilipt him while speaking, or abuse him when he had finished. 
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The youth \i'lio had been blind and fell in love so suddenly, in the first 
instance,” pursued the Dervis, “ did so from a quick sensibility which had 
remained hitherto unoKercised, except to a limited extent, and also from a 
sense of beauty in his mind, which he transferred to the first beautiful 
object that met his sight, not having had experience to know that the beauty 
of external form or outline is by no means necessarily associated with a cor¬ 
responding beauty within, (the contrary being far more common,) while his 
brief communion with the woman did not enable him to discover her defi¬ 
ciency by other means. The optic nerve and anatomy of the eye has nothing 
to do witli the question, ns I should think. The organs of passion arc not 
the elementary principles. Hut to tsike it upon your own grounds: the 
senses may convey to the mind a wrong translation or impression oF the out¬ 
ward object, yet the passion resulting from it may be as .positive as if it 
w'ere a true one. This, however, in tlie present instance, being evanescent, 
from having only struck upon a disproportionate part of the youth’s feelings, 
was, of course, superseded when he became tangibly aware of what hU nature 
most nlfected; and the reason his love for the young widow cimtbm'd was 
because he found in her a sensibility and seiitiinent which the otlier woman 
did not possess; tand, even if she had possessed it, he had not discovered or 
felt it. The latter woman marrted tho young merchant, after two or tliree 
years' continual intercourse, in the absence of another more fitting object, 
and also from a degree of desperation at this circumstance, aided by an 
ardent temperament, when once she had rcsolvctl upon taking the step. 
Nature w'ill generally give w'ay to habit, but it will almost always assert its 
primitive feelings upon great occasions: hence, she fell in love with the 
offi(;er the moment she saw him ; for her strongest bias of nature was towtirds 
such a man: hence, the ri^sulls. Her liusband’s conduct all through the 
story shows tliat he was of a cold phlegmatic disposition, with scarce any 
passions at all. I prfty you then, gentlemen, to cease this violent altercation; 
for you were both right in stating at the outset that the story was consistent 
with nature. Retain this simple fact, aitd strike oil' all your commentaries. 
There really need be no dispute on either side: the thing is as plain sis the 
first three letters of the silphabet.” 

At this speech, which was delivered in the most iiiofrciisive and concilia¬ 
tory tone, the two sages looked furiously at each otlier, then with one accord 
made at the Dervis, intending to beat him severely; but the Dervis bad a 
steady eye, and easily evaded them, so that their foreheads came violently 
in contact, and they both fell to the ground. 

I shouldn’t at all wonder,” said an old w%ater carrier, who had witnessed 
the whole affair very attentively, but that there arc tliousands of learned 
men who can pour forth abuqdance of arguments, when they arc in the 
wrong, tor one man who can give a single good reason when he is in the 
right.” 
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** Being humane, ’tis reason'd will, alone. 

That makes man great, with high security.** 

Comto dSe* Medici, 


At eventide of lifc^ 

Man stands, without more strife» 

Upon the clear, cold upland, gazing round; 

His melancholy soul 
Hath miss’d its loflKest goal, 

And can no longer towards the future bound : 

His fancy's bark with fire-winged sails 
Is wrecked ; but^ stranded high, fears not the brawling gales. 


No glory can illume 
The depths of evil doom. 

Because the heart joy’s light reflects no more; 

In vain the Pleiades ^ 

Should glitter o’er the seas. 

If they were black and stagnant as death’s shore: 
Gorgeous the clouds may sail through heaven; 
Yet what imports the scene to those by tempest riven ? 


Into the womby hall. 

Where folding shadows pall 
The buried hopes whose wings were burnt to dust, 
We g^e, and see ^all urns 
Stand, like decaying ferns. 

When breathless midnight breeds on fear, distrust; 
While, in a soul-bewildcr’d maze. 

Old memory wanders round the tombs of other days. 


There I there ! tlie mighty dreams 
Which moulded solar Beams, 

And then ascended — but iS> melt in dew ! — 

Tliere! there I lost passion sees 
* Ardours and agonies. 

Bereft of all that once ivas more tlian true ; 

And, tow’rd annihilation’s maw. 

Deems that the iron-lipp’d fate, all acts shall drive and draw I 
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Through sod and solemn vale» 

^ Hallow’d by moonlight pale, 

Or gloomy lane, chequer’d with moveless shades 
Of tall bhick trunks and boughs. 

Through which some hoar cloud flows, 
Spreading across the dim and silent glades; 

The spirit of the ruin’d heart 
Wanders in vain it ne'er con from itself depart. 

Its home is not within. 

Nor in the coarse crowd's din; 

Nor midst the splendour of the festive halls : 

Its home was in its hope; 

But dreams have had their scope. 

And into life’s blank field die eagle falls I 
Yet not from this let weakness crave 
To rule tlic soul of him whose trust burns duough the grove. 


Oh! once I trod the fields 
Like one to whom time yields, 
And felt immortal as the morning star I 
Still, though my heart be torn. 
The spirit ne’er imdone. 

Shall wrestle on, despising every scar. 

The limbs and veins must waste away. 
But man shal^ never quell fate’s honour’d enemy. ' 


Then loose, ye dryads feir, 

Your rich and beaming hair; 

Toss high your arms, die glittering timbrel whirling I 
Come forth, yC wood-gods old. 

Let destiny be told. 

Her evil yarn is vain as vapour curling: 

Blow deep the full-ton'd thick-set reeds, 

And wake the silk-bair’d fawns, to dance upon the meads. 

1 would not that the song 
Of revelry held long. 

Deriding echo on the breezes soaring: 

My grief-refined brain 
Would rather court the strain 
Of Lydian flutefj, tlmir sweet-breath’d measures pouring: 
For though resolve withstand the ill. 

The shout of mirth afflicts—>the nerves tte human still. 


B.H.H. 



THE BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 

“ It appears,” says Mr. Beale, in liis “ Natural History of tire Fishery of 
the Sperm Wlule,” it appears from all the observations 1 have been enabled 
to make, that when this whale is inclined to feed, he descends a certain 
depth below the' sur&ce of the oeean, and there remains in as quiet a 
state as possible, opening his narrow elongated montli until the lower jaw 
hangs down perpendicularly or at right angles with the body. The roof of 
his mouth, the tongue, and especially the teeth, being of a bright glistening 
white colour, must of course present a remarkable appearance, which seems 
to be^ the incitement by which his prey arc attracted, and whhi a sufficient 
number^ I am strongly led to suppose, are within the mouthy he rapidli/ doses 
his jaws, and swaUows the contents'* 

Now we are at this moment 'very much in the situation of this ratio- 
cinative but most gluttonous sperm whale. Whether we present a remark¬ 
able appearance we will not pretend to determine, but certain it is, tliat 
during the lost few months, witli premeditation dire,” we have descended 
below tlie sur&ce of the great book current, and remaining diere in as quiet 
a state as possible, have sufTered the lower jaw to hang at right angles, 
until such a shoal of volumes has rushed in, that, believing the mouth to 
be full almost to choking, we arc about, in the manner of the oily leviathan, 
to swallow the contents. 

But it must not be supposed that we intend to give a detailed account of 
this promiscuous fry; such an elaborate undertaking would be neither pro¬ 
fitable nor entertaining. A sort of panoramic view of this critical piisssigc 
of the Books of the Season, will be as much as the reader is likely to desire, 
or, in this age of activity, can be expected to have leisure enough to enjoy. 
If our notices are short, however, they sliall be to the purpose, expri'ssing 
the spirit of our current literature with brevity and truth, and reducing 
into a succinct form the final impressions left by a careful examination of 
each work. We believe, after all, that this kind of criticism, as applied at 
least to the bulk of the productions of the day, is more useful in its results 
than that minute and exhausting process which, in such instance^ exhibits 
a wasteful expenditure of time and power, the consequence of haste rather 
tlian deliberation. 

Dividing die publications before us into such general departments as may 
assist us to a simple arrangement for classification and reference, we will 
begin with the works diat come under the denomination of ricTioN. 

This department is, as usual, crowded.^ The appearance of Miss Mar- 
tineau as a novelist is perliaps the most remarkable incident it presents. 
In her ** Illustrations of Political Eksonomy,” Miss Martineau exhibited so 
much &cility in depicting natural characters and domestic traits, that her 
success ip a more extended field of social interest might have been reason¬ 
ably anticipated; nor does the novel oi Deerbrook” ^ disappoint the pi'e- 
diction of her early labours. It is marked by the same quiet truth and 
homely pathos, is full of l|ttle touches of practical sagacity and every-day 
experience, and developes with singular felicity diat inward life and struggle 
of the affections, which it is the especial pravince of women to note and 
illustrate. Its scene is a country town, the principal actors belong to the 

^ DtttUvtk { a NosA Uabubi Mabiixsav. Huiw Vols. London ; Edwatd Moxon, 
1839. 
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middle class, and flie plot is a household trouble peiplexed village 
gossip^ tattling rivaliy, and vulgar jealousiM. Tlie medical practitioner of 
Deerbrook is captivated .by a beauty, who, like most beauties, is not very 
intellectual, and when he has committed himself to a proposal, discovers that 
he is really in love witli her sister, who is a being of a mghcr order. It is 
too late however to retract, and so he marries with the consciousness of 
loving Ms sister-in-law, who, by the adversity of circumstances, becomes a 
member of his &mily. From such a state of things, die worst results are to 
be anticipated, but fortunately the lady is ignorant of his attachmmit^ and 
she is too purely-minded to suspect it. Country towns, however, are pro¬ 
verbially scandalous, and rumours get abroad, which gradually alienate 
from the lady her real lover to whom she is betrothed, and in the long run 
die physician loses his practice, blatters are now reduced to an extremity, 
when an epidemic breaks out, which jopens a fortunate opportunity to the 
medical -man to regain his professional roputation. The lover, still anxious 
about his mistress, returns, explanations are given at both sides, and the 
imbroglio is ultimately cleared up to the satisfaction of all parties, llie 
morality of die issue is doubtful; the reader naturally asks, could such cir¬ 
cumstances have taken place in real life? Could the sister-in-law have 
contmued to the end in ignoranc^ of the I'eprehensible attachment of her 
sister’s husband? Her purity is not a sufficient solution of this strange 
problem. Her woman’s wit, her woman’s penetration, must have .detected 
a sentiment which the art of the other sex is so rarely capable of concealing. 
But however diis may be, there is a triumph of virtue in the sequel, that 
offers some compensation for the improbability of the events through which 
it is pi'oduced. The details of this story arc painted with the utmost fidelity 
and delicacy; the passions of the scene ore delineated with a softness of 
colouring, deficient, perhaps, in strength and boldness, but very truthful; die 
characters, especially (hat of the sister, which is profoundly beautiful, are drawn 
widi great distinctness and refined feeling, and the general effect is' that of a 
history of emotions, related,widi all the sensibility and close judgment of a 
woman: Had die narrative been written by a man, the agony of die trial 
would have been more fierce,'and die catastrophe more impressive. 

Under the appropriate tide of Trials of the Heart‘d” Mrs. Bray has 
published a series of tales, the main design of whicli is to exliibit, under 
various circumstances, some of those conflicts and troubles to which the 
affections are exposed in the agitated passages of life. The task was a 
responsible one, but Mrs. Bray has executed it with considerable ability. 
Her little stories have such an air pf truth, diat they may be almost accepts 
as transcripts from real life,— as brief dironicles of actual occurrences, 
rather than creations of imitative fiction. The charm of such vignette tales 
consists in the miniature beauty of their details, the fineness and accuracy 
of the filling up, and die success with which comprehensive ima^s of nature 
are dwarfed into their circumscribed limits. Th^ must combine the vivid 
graces of enamel painting with the power of historical portraiture;; and, as 
rar as the mord scope of their purpose extends, they must be as complete 
as if they were wrought upon a faiore expanded surlaoe. 'Mrs. -Bray’s stories 
fulfil these conditions; there is nothing wanted to- render each nkrradve 
perfect in its kind. Th^ are highly suj^^tive, natural, and ^thetiq, and 
their domestic ^terest is heightened all £roaghout by a wise spirit of Kris¬ 
tian .philanthropy. 

Mr. James has given two novels to the libraries during, the period over 

' s TVuib ofiht Heart. By Mrs. Bray. Three Vols. London: Longman & Co. 1889 . 
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which our retrospect extends—“ Charles Tyrell V and ** The Gentleman 
of the Old &liool.”^ These works arc precisely of the same stamp: the 
same set of family features are transmitted through both—English scenery, 
English characters, rustic lovers, manor houses, murders, duels, ialse accu¬ 
sations, trial by Jury, the vindication of the innocent, and the restitution to 
heroes and heroines qf their rightful possessions in lands and hearts. It is 
not a little curious that the stories should so closely resemble each other, 
and that die paramount interest of each should turn upon a murder (com¬ 
mitted, however, under difierent circumstances), and that the suspense in 
each should be created by tlie doubtful issue of the trial. The most strik¬ 
ing parts of both are those in whidi our native customs and provincial 
character are delineated — for example, the rural groups and cottages of the 
peasantry, and the portrait especially of Sir Andrew Stalbrooke, who^ 
although he is a little overlaid with moral sentiment, is a fair specimen of 
the courteous and humane gentleman of the last century. The great faults 
of both are the rapid and somewliat confusing accumulation of incidents, 
and the occasional negligence of style. The fertility of Mr. James’s labours 
may, probably, account for these defects. 

“ Births, Deatlis, and Marriages by Mr. llieodore Hook, belongs to 
that class of satirical and humorous novels in which personal eccentricities 
and vulgar peculiarities form the staple nwterial. In this novel we miss 
dut.power of generalization by which, in former fiction, Mr. Hook dis> 
covered so happy a talent for painting the salient characteristics of tlie 
different classes of society; and we have iii lieu of it a motley picUire of 
individual nature, one moiety of which is recommended by its ludicrous 
extravagance, while the other revolts us by its improbability mid superfluous 
coarseness. The parognu of the story is drawn to the life; the eternal fidget, 
the low and uneasy ambition, and the starched affectation of the official are 
touched with an illuminating pencil, tliat shows us the recesses of that order 
of meanness in their remotest depths. Of equal excellence is the portrait of 
the blunt city merchant, coiled up in his own notions of comfort and inde¬ 
pendence, and intensely despising the ai'ts and surface refinements of 
fasliionablc life. But when we pass fi*om this part of the story to the sub¬ 
sequent fortunes of a young lady who is married to a roue, the narrative 
sinxs into a series of stage horrors only fit for the galleries. A modern 
Blue Beard’steps in and turns the humour into frightful, convulsions—just 
as a roll of tliunder may turn some cask of fine rich old ale sour all of a 
sudden. 

The popularity of tlie Irish novel lias latterly been rapidly de^dining; or, 
perhaps, it would be more accurate to' say that very few specimens worthy 
of popularity have latterly appeared. As it has happened in other forms of 
fiction, the successful novels of Lady Morgan, Miss Edgeworth, and Mr. 
Banim generated so many indiflerent imitations, tliat the public began, to 

f row a little wearied of second-hand humour and monotonous Hibemicisms. 

'rom this general verdict,however, the admirable story of “The Collegians,” 
by Mr., Griffin—a work of the highest‘merit, —the graphic “ Tales of the 
Peasantry,” by Mr. Carlcton, and the characteristic novel of **Rory 
0’<More»” by Mr. Lover, ^'must be specially excepted. A new nationm 

3 ChatU$ Tyrrdli or, theSUUr Bloody By G. P. R, Jamsii Esq. Loodon : lUchard Bentley, 
1839. • 

4 GtmtkmoH of the Old Sehotd. A Tale, By G. P. R. James, Esq. Tbvee Volii. London: 

Longman & Co. 1899. 

^ Births, Deaths, Sand Marriages. By the Author of Sayings and Doings.” TliriNs Vols. 
London e^lliobard Bentley. 1839. 
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fiction^y by a member of the Irish bar, has just been published; but we 
apprehend it is not sufficiently skilful in design or treatment to restore 
the original charm of die class to which it belongs. “ The Manor of Glen- 
more ” is a picture of tlie political rather than the social condition of the 
Irish peasantry: it unfolds to us the inflnencc and effects of agitation on 
the masses; gives us glimpses of tlip meetings and discussions of the lower 
orders, of the' terrible atrocities of the Kockites, the heartless cruelties of the 
middlemen, the wild justice of the ejected tenantr}’, and the internal com- 
biimtions of the people in their great movement for civil and religious free¬ 
dom. 'llie time of the story is immediately before the Emancipation Act, 
and one of the scenes described is the Clare election; a proceeding to be 
lamented on personal grounds, but which must, unquestionably, be regarded 
as having been decisive of the Catholic question. The sentiment of the 
work, is thoroughly Irish; but the interest is so completely and almost 
exclusively political, that it is hardly likely to acquire a very extended 
popularity. Nor has the audior been quite successful in his sketches ot 
Irish characterj which are neither very striking nor veiy well sustained. 
There are some vivid passages and tMemix—euch as the retreat of the Out¬ 
law and the Idiot Girl, the gatherings in'the chapels, and the dispossession 
of the tenants on Viscount Littleh^rt’s estate. But, considered ai'tistically, 
the “ Manor of Glenmore ” is an uncqnal^and ineffective jferfbrmance. 

Mr. J. P. Robertson, the senior author o!* the publication on Paraguay,” 
which we reviewed some montlis ago, has ventured into a new path« of 
authorship in a novel of real life, called Solomon Seesaw.” * The cha¬ 
racter in this novel constitute its principal merit; they ore apparently 
drawn from personal observation, and some of them will be readily recog- 
nised by the reader. The vigorous, dramatic spirit of the dialogues — tlm 
irregularity of the frame-work in which the broad incidents are set—the 
frequent interruption* of episodes — and the grotesque, exaggerated, but 
world-wise ridicule of the follies, quackeries, and eccentricities of society, 
which prevails throughout the whole, will occasionally suggest a recolTectioii 
of such works as “ Gil Bla-s” and “ Chrysal.” But the resemblance is 
merely incideiital, for the humour of Solomon Seesaw’s “ ups and downs ” 
is perfectly original; the diannels through which it runs are not so deep; it 
^lays more upon the surface, and satirises habits and externals rather than 
mllocies of opinion and conduct, 'llie work is clever and amusing, although 
it must be admitted that the drollery too frequently verges on the extra- 
varance of &rce. 

Mrs Gore’s novels of manners, are amongst the most agreeable and 
faithful pictures of English society we possess. They are not surpassed by 
any works of a similar kind with which we are acquainted, and they are 
equalled by few. But she sometimes commits herself to an infelicitous 
plot, and runs into inexcusable excesses in the attempt to endow improbable 
materials witli human interest. So long as she confines herself to in-door 
experiences she is eminently succesijful: her dowagers and flirts ^ure por¬ 
traits, — her simpering beaux and fashionable loungers, her drawling peers 
and vulgar commoners, are cdunterparts of people we meet in soeie^ 
‘everyday; but when she meddles with politics^ explores cabinet councils 
and parliamentaiy intrigues, and spreads her canvas for elections, parly 
dinners, and public debates, she falls into common-place generalities and 

• Tie Manor ^ OUnmms «r, ikt triek Peauoit. By a Member of (he Iridt Bar. Three 'Vola.. 
London; Edward Bull. 1839. 

7 SohmoH Seesaw. By J. RoBsatsoN, Senior Author of Letters on Faniguay.'’ With IL 
lustrations by Phis. Three Vols. London: Saunders dr Otlcy. 1839. 
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preposterous errors. Her ^ Cabinet Minister” ^ is of this latter cli^* 
The plot is in the last degree unlikely, the figures are overdrawn, and the 
events, instead of flowing naturally out of each other* are from time to time 
jerked forward by the clumsiest expedients. Perhaps these faults would not 
be quite so palpable, if Mrs. Gore had not adopted the startling device of 
introducing Sheridan as an actor amongst her fictitious personages. Such 
a device could be palliated only by the most exquisite wit and delicacy in 
the portraituro; and here, unfortunately, Mrs. Gore signally fails. Her 
Sheridan is a mere punster and humourist, and as fiat as champaign with 
the cork drawn. The political part of the work is vapid and absurd, and 
the only redeeming points are certain groups and individuals, in which we 
detect the hand of power to which we are already indebted for so many able 
and vraisemblahk fictions. 

Th^ Romance of the Harem V’ by Miss Pardoe, has the burning 
complexion of the East on every page. It is a slight thread of narrative—- 
the plot of a Greek girl to possess herself of tlie first place in the harem of 
a Turkish pacha—upon which several Oriental fictions, derived from the 
countnes whose habits they illustrate, are strung. The passionate cha¬ 
racter of these stories, the richness of the style, and the poetical fervour of 
the descriptions with which they abound,' leave no doubt as to their origin; 
and Miss Pardoe is entitled to high praise for the skill which she exhibits 
in preserving their identity unbroken throughout. 

Mr. Miller, whose pleasant rustic bopks are always welcome,- abandoning 
for a season his quiet woods and pastures, has taken an excursion into the 
remote regions of historical romance. His “ Fair Rosamond”^® is a good 
specimen of the kind of excellence that can be attained by perseverance in 
the chace of materials. He throws a new element into the old story, marries 
the beautiful victim to the king, and so contrives to excite an unexpected 
interest in a love plot with which the whole world *of readers is iamiliar. 
His treatment of the subject is marked by great care and diligence; he 
gives us a picture of costume at once accurate and full, and brings the court 
before us, if not with royal elegance, at least with royal pomp. The cha¬ 
racters stand out well on this rich tapestry of a chivalric age, and no further 
liberties are taken with historical truth than may be held justifiable in works 
of this nature. 

This is, perhaps, the appropriate place to mention William Howitt’s 
charming little volume of the “ Life and Experiences of a Countiy Boy",” 
one of the most fascinating fictions for young or old, but especially for the 
former, that has ever graced our literature. In this miniature book, 
crowded with gems of wood-cuts, we have in the shape of an auto-biogi*aphy 
the entire mystery of rural life laid openthe fii-st impressions of a country 
boy — his happy amusements find occupations in the meadows and tangled 
orchards, in tracking the streams, bird-nesting, nutting, and gardening. 
All the resources of the country in all the seasons are drawn in: ingenious 
philosophical recreations, puzzles ai\d fire-side pranks for the winter, 
endless out-of-door delights for the summer, the bursting of flowers and the 
dawn of botanical wonders in the spring, and the bounteous harvest and 

^ 7'Ae Cabitut Minisier, By l^fas, Goue. Author of" Mothers and Daughters.” Three Vdls. 
Iiondon: Richard Bentley. 1839. * 

* The Romance of the Harem, By Miss pAatiuE, Author of" The City of the Sultan.'* Three 
Volf. Loudon: Henry Colburn. 1839. 

Fair -Roeamondg or, the Daye of Kiny Hmry ike Seconds An Historical Romance. By 
TiioMikS MiLLEa,'Author of" Boyston Gower.” Tlirce Vols. London: Henry Colburn. 1839. 

The Boy'e Couabry Books being the Beal Life of a Coantry Roy» writUn by himodf: enhibiting 
^ the ^ueemenie, JHeaBmreB, and PHrouiie of Children tn the Country. Edited by. William 
Hrwiir. Loudon: Longman & Co. 1839. . 
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cIuBtering fruits in the autumn. No other writer of our time could have 
described these acenes with so much zest, with such picturesque eloquence^ 
such touching simplicity and poetical beauty as William Howitt. The book 
is all throughout a piece of enchantment. It has all the bounding freshness 
and eager hopefulness of youth, combined with practical knowledge and an 
enduring spirit of love. Of more value as an instructor of the affections 
and the undersUinding than a hundred school books, we recommend it to 
the youth of England in preference to any* publication addressed to similar 
objects in the language. We hope it may find its way into every house and 
cottage in the country. 

Dr. .Millingen’s ** Stories of Torres Vedras”are iscarcely entitled to 
be plac^ under the head of fiction, although they are not sufficiently verit¬ 
able to come under a more authentic category. They relate to the Peninsular 
war, and belong to that numerous class of military tales which sprang from 
the events of tne most picturesque campaigns in which our soldiers have, 
probably, ever been engaged. The stories abound with die usual adven¬ 
tures, anecdotes, hair-breadth escapes, mess-room dialogues, convent in¬ 
trigues, and awkward mishaps, which have already afforded so much 
amusement to the lovers of fife-and-drum traditions. We have our gallant 
regiments ‘‘stepping in music',”*or hushed in the camp—picquets and 
guard-room roystering — nuns — monks — commissariat troubles, — per¬ 
sonal sketches, and all the rest of the animated scenes, related as flippantly 
as your genuine officer, who does not like any very serious demands to be 
made on his attention, could reasonably desire. Dr. Millingcn’s humour, 
however, is somewhat sliallow and artificial, lie cannot tell a comic story 
with the requisite gusto; and lie .mixes up fact and fiction so incongruously 
that it is quite impossible to discriminate between them. To our taste these 
things are unutterably dull and flimsy; but perhaps the military contem¬ 
poraries of the autlfor ^lay find some sources of entertainment in them 
which mere civilians cannot discover. 

If it were not for the title of Lieutenant Johns’s African and European 
Sketches we should be tempted to rank them in the list of travels. 
They present, in a sevies of stories, a succession of pictures of African life, 
and of those links of human interest that connect the two continents, 
which, externally dissimilar, possess points of affinity that are revealed to 
the close observer of customs and national character. The attraction of 
Lieutenant Johns’s work consists chiefly in the breadth and energy of his 
style, and the basis of truth upon which he builds up his vivid descriptions. 
His illustrations of the iniquities «of the slave trade are powerful and in¬ 
structive; and' his incidental delineations of remote races, hitherto but 
little known, are not less valuable tlian exciting. 

The remaining works of fiction in our catalogue may be briefly dismissed, 
as none of them require any-special observations. “ Love’s Exchange,” 
founded on the threadbare incident of changing children at niirse, is half 
romance and lialf novel, tolerably well written in the literary ^ense» but 
deficient in probability and knowfedge of human nature. The Prince 
and the Pedlar^' may be described as a genuine romance, wanting origin¬ 
ality in the characters and incidents, but so ^pgeniously involved, and so 

^ StorUt of Toarreo Vedrat. By the Author of Adventures of on Irish Gentleman.'* Three 
Vols. London: llichard Bentley. 1839. 

13 Legend and Romanee, African and Enrupean, By Ricuabd Johws. Lieut. Royal Marineo. 
Three Vols. London: Richard* Bentley. 1839. 

14 Jjovde Exchange, A 2VMe. By Chablu Jobm Boyi.s. Three Vols. London: .Long¬ 
man & Ca 1839. 

13 The Wnceandthc Fedlar'i or the Siege of BrieioL Bythe Author HmeBb" &c. 

Three Vola. Lon^: Bishard Bentley. *1839. 
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skilfully conducted to the close» as to fSiscinate attention in the perusal* 
Like all other works, however, in which the interest turns upon the rapidity 
of the details, rather than upon the higher elemetits of fiction, it is no 
sooner read than forgotten. Argentine ” is a little story of sensibility, 
with a great many sorrows and villanies, pressed into a narrow space. The 
Husband Hunter” belongs to the class of imitations of the Iri|h novel, 
written no doubt by a native, but one who does not seem to have been born 
to die manner of his country. *^The Banished^^” a free translation of a 
German historical romance, by M. Hauff, who explicitly declares himself 
to be a follower in the footsteps of Scott; it is highly characteristic of 
Swabian habits, and gives us a very striking portraiture of an antuiiie age 
and an obscure people. The Highland Inn an odd composite of 
sketches, tales, and anecdotes, sprinkled with travelling reminiscences and 
national^traits, thrown off' in a spanking hand-gallop. Nan Darrell 
an unconscious resuscitation of the Waverley style, sprightly and clever, but 
lacking force and original invention. The Fergusons a birth of the 
goddess of Leadenhall Street. “ Henry Acton''^'^” a collection of tales, full 
of drivelling sentiment, and that mockery of pathos which used to send our 
grandmothers ** weeping to their beds.” 

In the department of biography, several new works of an interesting 
rather than an important character, have appeared recently. 

Sir John Harrow^s Life of Lord Anson rendered memorable by a 
vindication of the state of our navy, which he adds, very much out of place, 
as a supplement to it, and in which he attempts to contravene the assertions 
and opinions of nearly the whole body of the profession, contains a diligent 
account of the useful services of a distinguished officer. The work is a 
good compilation from official documents and published statements, but 
makes an exaggerated estimate of the respectable abilities of an admiral, 
who was more remarkable tor zeal and perseverance Aian brilliant talents. 
This grand error, however, is balanced hy certain revelations of some of the 
hidden springs in the machinery of promotion and departmental interests, 
that are not accessible to the curiosity of the public at large. If Sir John 
Barrow increases the stature of Anson on the one^hand, he deals fairly 
enough with administrative secrets on the other. 

‘‘ The Memoirs of John Bannister ^ comedian, by Mr. Adolphus, 
like almost all lives of actors, disappoints us of the kind of interest which, 
notwithstanding the frequency of such disappointments, we are tempted to 
expect The incidents of Bannister’s life were few, and all of the same 
sort; and Mr. Adolphus ekes out his pages with episodical dissertations, 
some of nrhich are excellent in their way, but all of which interrupt the 
progress of the narrative, such as it is, plentiful anecdotes of the stage, and 
such floating memorandia of contemporaneous biography as his intimate 
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acquaintance with the Bannisters enabled him to collect. This motley 
gathering of jokes and reminiscences is on the whole dull enough; ibr 
theatrical hilarity, silfficiently exciting at the moment, is too vapid to bear 
the process of repetition. But the work is not wanting in intei*estof another 
description : Bannister was an excellent private cliaracter, amiable, cheerful, 
and mgdest; and if the memoir of his life be not very entertaining, it at 
least points a moral that ought not to be indifferent to the members of bis 
profession. It shows that an actor has it in his own power to overcome 
conventional prejudices, and, even in the midst of seductions, to surround 
himself with the attachment and respect of the soberer part of the com¬ 
munity. 

M. G. Lewis — “ Little Mat,” as he was called by his familiars, and 
Monk Lewis,” as he was popularly designated, — furnishes the subject of 
two portly volumes which are more indebted for their expansion to his 
private correspondence, than to any material facts connected with his life or 
WTitings. His celebrity, perhaps, justifies this rather tardy tribute to his 
memory, although there was nothing whatever in. his public or private 
character likely to inspire such a publication with general interest. The 
editor of the work, however, seems to entertain a very different view of his 
subject, and to have wrought himself in the progress of his labours into a 
clear conviction, that the fame and position of the ^iiitiior of the C^tle 
Spectre” demanded an elaborate, if not a national apotheosis. We will not 
undertake to decide, but we may observe, that if the biography had been 
compressed into about one third of llie space it occupies, it would have 
been greatly to the advantage of the reader, and possibly of the publisher. 
The prominent features in the career of Monk Lewis may be dismissed in 
half a dozen lines. Born to a handsome inheritance, he early displayed 
talents for company^ poetry, and romance. He wrote “ The Monk” before 
he was twenty years of age, and became all at once an object of curiosity, 
and, we are told, a niaiTellous favourite with the ladies. It seems that he 
was unconscious of the tendency of that pernicious publication, and was 
exceedingly surprised, and even wounded, b}' the strictures of some serious 
people upon it; yet almost all his subsequent works partook, mure or less, 
of the same character. He wrote immorally without knowing it, and could 
scarcely write otherwise if he had tried. As a dramatic author, liis success 
was equally decisive; his melodramas and monkish tragedies produced quite 
a sensation, and filled the town with the most agreeable horrors. It was 
the fashionable practice of the day to fall into hysterics at his winding-sheets 
and gory nuns; and, for a time,«the stage of the metropolis took its tone 
from his tliin-shmed phantoms.” ' The ballads, songs, and ghostly tales 
with which he filled up the meaeure of his literary labours, distinguished^ as 
many of them unquestionably are, by a complete mastery of that grave-yaivl 
style in which he delighted, confirmed the general impression that he was 
an individual of a morbid and melancholy cast; yet in private life he was 
exactly the revei'se — lively, amia^lo, and- good-natured. He i|)dulged in 
some of the fripperies of the day, was fond of parties and lionising, and 
had a turn for personal display, which he was enabled to gratify by his 
fortune. But in the essential discharge of the responsibilities of his station, 
he was kindly-hearted, frank, and unaffected. After a comparatively short 
life of social enjoyment, he died in excruciating torture on ship-board, on' 
his return to England from the West Indies, where he went to visit his estales, 
and the body of the poet was cast into the sea. 

I » JU Ufe and CorreBpondcHce of M. G. Lewis. Two Vols. London: Henry Collmni. issk 
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A new biography of Mra/Hemans has been published by her sister^* 
forming the first volume of a complete edition of her works. It is the fullest 
account that has yet been given to the world of the retire life of that highly* 
gifted woman, and possesses the additional advantage of being enriched 
throughout by numerous excerpta from her journals and correspondence. 
The simplicity of the narrative, the affectionate feelings tliat breathe 
through it, and the true devotion of the author to the memory of We she 
loved so well, and ^vho so well deserved her love, contribute to render it 
one of the most delicate and affecting pieces of biography extant. When 
the moqtlily issue of the volumes shall have advanced'a little fertber, we 
hope to be able to dedicate a separate article to a critical examination of 
Mrs. Hemans* poetry. 

In the entire range of En^ish history there is scarcely any woman occu¬ 
pying a. prominent position in public affairs, whose character is so well 
known as the celebrated Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, the wife of the 
femous general, and the tyrqnnical confidante of Queen Anne. Yet the 
story of her life has hitherto escaped without a suitable record. The only 
fects that have been preserved concerning her are scattered through a 
variety of works coming in merely incidentally by way of illustration or 
evidence. A biography of her was published shortly after her death, but it 
added nothing to the narrative drawn up by herself, in her own vindicar 
tion; and until the appearance of Mrs. Thompson’s very able memoir''*^, 
which has just been published, there was really no book extant from which 
a complete view of the singular career of that remarkable woman could 
hayc been derived. Such was the obscurity in which the incidents of her 
life were buried, that the place and manner of her death were unknown, and 
even her birth-place was a matter of dispute. With considerqble industry 
and acuteness Mrs. Thompson has supplied tliis desideratum, and furnished 
us with a memoir, which is more likely to be blanied for the expansion than 
the deficiency of matter. Tlic reign of the arrogant duchess —for she 
literally reigned over England through, the subjugated sovereign—her 
ultimate overthrow by the plots of Mrs. Masham, her subsequent retire¬ 
ment, her autliorship, and her old age of political coquetry and private 
remorse, are traced with sound discrimination; and we believe tliat it 
would be difficult to discover any facts of importance omitted by the writer. 
The character of the duchess is fairly brought out; her genius for intrigue 
is allowed to make itself visible in the curious fret-work of her bed-chamber 
ascendancy; and, while a due measure of applause is conceded to her 
great powers for correspondence and negopation, her capacity for butiness, 
and her vigorous intellect, the faults of l^r tempef, the humous ambition of 
her nature, and the imperious disposition which she contracted in the latter 
years of her court saprema<y, ore impartially exposed and condemned. 
The work is carefully written; numerous authorities have been consulted 
to verify its details, and, independently of its striking merits as a bio¬ 
graphy, it is valuable as a pendant to the history of the period. 

The “ ]^iary of the Rev. Mr. Ward®**,’’ who was vicar of Stratford-upon- 
Avon thirty or forty years al*ter the death of Shakspeare^ promises on the 

9** XPbrAf of Mrs. ffemans, JHiks a Memoir^ by bar Sister, In Six Volumes. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood & Sohs. 1899. 

*7 Memoirs of Sarah, Da^rss of MarUforough^ and of the Comrt of Queen Annt, By Mas. A. T. 
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Henry Colburn. 1839. 
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tide>pi^ a world of discoveries, an expectation which is heighteuAl to 
enthusiasm by the flourishes of the editor in the pre^e. But when we 
explore the book we* And that the reverend gentleman had never read 
Shakspeare’s plays—that he was aware, however, of the existence of such a 
person, and tnat he had heard that Shakspeare died of a fever, contracted 
by a nij^ds hard drinking with Drayton and Ben Jonson. It is needless 
to conjecture what manner of man Mr. Ward must have been, to have lived 
so many years at Stratford, in the' midst of so many Shakspearian assoei> 
ations, and mixing, as he must have done occasionally, in his double capa* 
city of leech and mvine, in a society to some of the members of which tlte 
poet was personally known, and to all of whom he was lamiliar in a thou^nd 
traditions, and not to have carried away a single anecdote concerning him 
who had rendered the place immortal. Yet this Mr. Ward was a fussy 
person, who kept a diary, and who carefully noted down the most trivial 
gossip that* happened to strike his fancy. His journal is an olio of aneo* 
dotes, recipes, axioms, and theological scraps. He had a souhfor every thing 
but poetry. Herbs and simples he studied with as deep a relish as biblical 
controversy; and he had no mean taste for prurient jokes. Poetry alone 
seemed to him shallow and insignificant. His diary, as may lie anticipated, 
is as dull as his genius, and as bigotted as his narrow spirit. 

A very enthusiastic memoir of the Lady Margaret Beaufort, Countess of 
Derby, and mother of Henry VIL, celebrated for her piety, learning, and 
munificence, by Caroline A. Hoistedis one of the {ileasontest books of 
its class that have appeared since the date of Mrs. Jameson’s Beauties of 
the Court of Charles II.” The writer has fairly fallen in love with the 
noble character of Margaret Beaufort, and delineates her life with a fresh¬ 
ness and exuberance of feeling, that is more congenial to the warm tempe¬ 
rature of romance tlian the colder latitudes of history. But the character 
is beautiful—a model of true devotion, of practical Christianity, domestic 
virtue, and boundless charity. We can excuse the sseal that is somewhat 
lavishly expended upon the portrait; and although we cannot accord to tlie 
Work the merit of. being profound in the treatment of political ailairs, its 
generous qualities os a biography cannot fail to render it extensively popular. 

A new edition of the life or auto-biography of Gibbon has been pub-' 
lished under the editorship -of the Rev. Mr. Milman.^*" The principal 
points of diflerence between tliis edition and that which was published by 
Lord Sheffield, in 1795, are the division' of the life into chapters, the separ¬ 
ation of the correspondence from the text, and a judicious addition at 
proper resting-places of such lettei?, anecdotes, and observations as appeared 
necessary to elucidate the original. Mr. Milman has executed this under¬ 
taking with judgment, avoiding* that which was most to be dreaded at his 
hands—an undue interposition between the auto-biographer and the reader. 
The volume is carefully arranged, and higlily creditable to the enterprise 
of the publisher. 

We have a few specimens of obamatic poetby, which may be advan¬ 
tageously introduced by a glance at a very able brochure on the past «nd 
present state of the Dramatic *Art and Literature. 

Amidst the many one-sided theories, opinion^, and assertions, which have 
been pr omulg ated from time to time on the causes of the decline of tlie 
Brituh drama, and the degradation of the stage to mere scenic ^splays, 
this small, but comprehensive pamphlet^' condenses and elucidates the 

W nt JAfi of Margaret BUn^ort, Cwatof of RUAmoad and J>ertg, metHer of ISbig Beierg Vtl. 
By CxitoLniJt A. Hautsd. l^wdon: Smith. £lder. & C<k 1839- 

M Tha Lifi of Kdward GMon, Beg, eriA Sdeetione fiam hie Corretpandenee and Idneteaiione. 
Vj the Rev. H. H. Hiuulx. lAtadon: John Mumy. 1SS9. 

n Tha Jhetand f\retent StaAofOfomalk ArtandlAteratnn, Londoai ICtdidl, 1839. 
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whole’truth of the question. How should there be a revival of the drama 
without dramatists? Since it is well known that there is no adequate 
demand for dramatic literature, except in the case hf acted dramas, how 
should dramatists appear but through the ready medium of a stage? And 
how can there be this ready and sufficient medium while only three theatres 
in this huge and populous metropolis are permitted to give the true drama, 
which three are virtually reducible to one, because the two large patent 
theatres are closed during the principal portion of the season for the small 
patentee; and because while the two large houses are open, one of them 
scarcely ever gives the true drama, and never without some temporary com¬ 
pulsion of rivalry, characterised by abstract aversion, or private malignity ? 
Thus, then, the concentration of that dramatic spirit, which is a character¬ 
istic of the strong feelings of the English nation, has long had but one 
outlet iq this vast civic aggregate, which gives an influential tone to the 
whole country. Under tlic impression that no real dramatist exists, a great 
many critics plftit themselves with sledge-hammers at the doors of the pub¬ 
lishers, to knock down the author of every drama the instant he appears. 
But this is not the reason why we have no resuscitation of the di*ama; the 
reason is that the struggling throng of dramatic carpenters, concoctors, and 
translators quite blocks up tiic one entrance. Nothing but a long course of 
years, or some parambunt interest, or popularity in other respects, obtains 
the chance of representation for any man of ability; and when two or 
three of these? have made their position, there is literally no room for any 
more, even if the one door were not still blocked up by the aforesaid strug- 
glers for admission. Many of these latter do effect an appearance ” upon 
the stage, being regarded as safe men—regular hands, who never infringe 
the established common-places or mediocrities. They come, and they pass, 
witli a very temporary or ^iiivocal success; and often, peradvcriture, they 
are damned outright. No harm is done, however, because little was ex¬ 
pected, and the money spent upon their productions was proportionately 
small. But the impression thus conveyed to the public by the managers 
through tliesc fallacious infirmities of their playwrights is, that of all the 
dramas offered to them, those selected for representation are of course 
the very best they could obtain. It was the manager’s express interest to 
give the best — and cohere are they ? A list of the new pieces produced 
during the last two seasons, as the jpicked and paramount specimens of all 
that were offered, would constitute a ludicrous yet equally plausible non- 
seqtiitur^ as to the amount of dramatic genius now extant in the country. 
In addition to the almost insnrmountabler difficulties previously mentioned, 
a new circumstance seems to have rendered the one door hopelessly im¬ 
practicable to all those who have not already a given position in the theatres 
— we allude to the prodigality of expense with which five-act dramas and 
pageants arc produced. We bad much rather see Mr. Macready’a Hamlet 
in a small theatre, with a stone or earth-coloured background, than his Henry 
the Fifth, rwith all its exquisite scenery, dresses, and decorations,’* however 
splendid and however true. A wider and a deeper truth is in the higher 
province of the drama; and we shall live to see this recognised with the 
downfall of the patent monopoly. Meantime we strongly recommend tlie 
perusal of the pamphlet w'hich has induced tlie foregoing remarks. 

If illustrations were wanted of^ the hopelessness of cultivating dramatic 
poetry, with a view to representation, wdiich, in truth, is the natural aim of 
all dramatic poets, we have enough of them in the pieces before us. A 
play entitled *• The Landgrave®^,*^ written by Mrs. h£>ntagu,. and founded 

3“ Tke^Landgruee, A Pbjfp im Ft99 Aeii.’ With Dramatie IfbutraHom of Femak ChofiaeUrt Bf 
BwkVOkAJjomui'Movthov, Londim: Smith, EldVf & Co. 18S9. ' 
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on the well-known *tale of ^^Klosterheitn, or the Masque,’’ was composed ex¬ 
pressly for the stage; and the author tells us in her preface that in order the 
better to adapt it tor* that purpose, she carefully restricted her dialogue to 
the necessities of the performance, exeludinf^ all mere poetical passages that 
had no influence .on the conduct of the plot. Here, then, is an extremely 
effectivg play, written with considerable skill, the action judiciously distri¬ 
buted, the plot striking, and the clmracters boldly drawn, which, designed 
for representation, is forced by the monopoly and perverted taste oi the 
great houses to appear in a shape in which it is impossible that its. success 
can be commensurate to its merits. Some dramatic illustrations of the 
female character, drawn chiefly from exciting passages in history, which fill 
up the volume, discover a high dramatic capability; and this genius,accom« 
plished and versatile, is prohibited from the only sphere in which it could 
be fully developed and ihirly rewarded. “ The Lords of Ellingham^ V' a 
drama, by Mr. Spicer, is not so well adapted for representation : the plot- 
founded on Raleigh’s conspiracy — is too involved, and there is not room 
enough left by the flurry of the incidents for the clear play of the passions ; 
but the piece exhibits a vigour and freedom in the dialogue that sufficiently 
indicate the power to achieve future triumphs, were the times more auspi¬ 
cious for such eflbrts. “ Gertrude and Beatrice®'*,” by Mr. Stephens, and 

The Cathedral Bell®V* by Mr. Jones, ai-e tragedics*written for representa¬ 
tion, and both the authors state the measure of their disappointment at 
being unable to procure a hearing of their pieces before an audience. In 
these ctises, however, the experiment would scarcely have succeeded. The 
scenes in both are over-crowded, and the effects are so rapid and tumultu¬ 
ous that it is difficult to concentrate the attention even upon the perusal. 

Of other descriptions of poetry our specimens are not very captivating, with 
the exception of a delightful little volume by Mary Howitt, called “ llymns 
and Fireside Verses?’The main object of this pretty book is to exemplify 
in simple and picturesque verses the abiding beauty of the Christian faith, 
the practical charities of life, and those elevating principles that obliterate 
in a common bond of social sympathy the unworthy conventions of artificial 
society. The poetry is sweet and musical; the breath of nature is in it; 
and the gentle truths it. enforces have rarely been expressed with such 
touching earnestness. A satire upon the scientific and literary quackeries 
of the day, called “An Old Man’s Gossip on Literatuf# and Criticism 
is not less masculine in its grasp of the subjects to which it is addressed, 
than just in its running commentaries on the spirit of the age — especially 
in' reference to science. The copy transmitted to us has numerous foot¬ 
notes in manuscript, extracted from an article which appeared a few months 
ago in our pages, so that die author has drawn us into court as an evidence 
on his side against all forms of modern affectation. Two tiny volumes of 
songs have found their way into our catalogue—the one, “ Whisde-Binkie®®,” 
an excellent collection •of Scotch songs, and tho odier, “ Minstrel Melo¬ 
dies® medley of miscellanous lyrics addressed to all manner»of circum¬ 
stances that can be put to'music. 

33 Lorda of EUtngham. A JDrama, in Five Acta, By llENiir SnexB. London : James 

Frazer. 1839. * 

Gertrude and Beatnee g or, tho Queen of Hungary, An Htatorieal Tragedy, in Five Acta. By 
GnaaoE SrsmENS. Ixindon: C. Mitchell. 1839. 

33 The Cat/tedral Bell, A Tragedy, in Five Aeta, By Jacob Jobes, Borrister-at-Law. London : 
John Miller. 1839. 

S3 Hymnv and Fireaide Veraea, By Mart Howitt. London: Darton and Clarke. 1839. 

97 An Old Man'a Goaaip on the IdteraSure and Critieutm of the prteent Day, London: Slmpkin 

and Manball. 1839. ^ 

38 W^ioBo^BkdMf or, the Piper of ^ Party. Glasgows David Robertson. 1839. 

39 hBnotrdMehdka. By the Authorof " F&ld IHowers^*’&c. Loadon:^ Longman A Co. 1839. 
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In SCIENCE there are some works of great value in course of publication^ 
to which we will briefly draw the attention of the reader. 

The tenth part of tlie Flora-Boreali-Americana”‘*®^ha8 just issued from 
the press — a work no less renriarkable for. its mode of production, under 
the auspices of a department of the English government (fi rare fact in the 
history of literature!) than for the accijracy of its illustrations, and the 
importance of its matter. Three new willows, one pine, one najas, one 
heterostylus, one phyllospadix, two species of smilax, two of streptopus, 
a uvularia, a simlacina, a tofieldia, a trilluim, two frittillaria, four allia, 
one hesperoscordum, and one triteleia, arc added to the science in this fas¬ 
ciculus ; and the whole work embraces drawings and descriptions of about 
250 rare plants, the native birth of the northern regions. 

“ The Botany of Captain Beechey’s Voyage^’,” of which the sixth part 
is before ^us, is published under circumstances exactly similar to the last, 
and the same remarks will apply to it. This portion adds ten species to 
almast as many genera, and as a single plant says more than a volume of 
the nature of the soil and the character of the climate, we know not where 
so'much instruction of this kind can be found as in such works as these. 
They have now been some time before the public, or we should have felt it 
necessary to go into a more minute analysis of their contents. 

We are now arrived almost at the conclusion of a series of works on the • 
natural Jiistory of this island'*-— its ichthyology, ornithology, and zoology. 
The fishes arc already completed, and the supplement, including some thirty 
species observed between the publication of the last number of this work 
and the present month, affords satisfactory proof of the attention which the 
undertaking has drawn to the subject. Ulie supplement suggests a new 
feature for the second edition, which will probably appear shortly—we 
mean the craniology of fishes, a part of comparative anatomy that has not 
yet been sufficiently investigated. “ The History of Reptiles” has only 
reached its second number, but enough is done to exhibit the arrangement, 
which is admirable. Mr. Jones’s General Outline forms the natural and 
appropriate introduction to the works of Mr. Bell and Mr. Yarrcll, and the 
student may bo congratulated upon the valuable addition to the means of 
instruction which these important publications present to him. 

Mr. Bauer’s ** Genera Filicum” deserves particular notice for the 
interest of the suM|ect, and the ability that has been brought to bear upon 
its illustration. ** Let me live with the fern and foxglove!” was the excla¬ 
mation of Robert, Earl of Huntingdon, when he assumed the name of 
Robin Hood; and who could blame his (aste ? These plants recall us to 

Flora Bortali—Amnriranas or, the Botany of the northern parts of British America, eompitetl 
principally from the plants colleeicrl by J)r. Bic/tanhon and tiir. DrwMnond, on the kde Northern 
peditums under the command of Sir Jtdtn Franklin, JR, N ,; to which are added, by permission of the 
^ Horticultural Society of JLemdtmt those of Mr, Douglas, from, Nqrth~wesi America, and of other natural’^ 

* isis. By Sir William Jackson Hooker, K. H.L.L.D. F.H. A. and L.S. Illustrated by nu¬ 
merous plates. Published iftidcr the authority of the llight Hqpourablc the Secretary of State 
,for Colonial AfTairs. London: Bohn. 1838. 

The Botany of Captain Beechy'e Voyage, eomprisihg^ an account of the Plants ceileeted by Messrs, 
Lay and Collie and other officers of the exiteditim, during the voyage to the Pacific and Berings's 
Straits, performed in his Majesty*s ship Blossom, under the command of Captain W, F, Beeehy, B,N, 
F,B.S, ami A,S,, tn the years 1835, 28, 37, and 28. By Sir W. J. IIookeh, and G. A. -W. 
AHKOTt, Esq, A.M.,&c. Published^ndcr the autliority, &c. Loudon: Bohn. I&IS. 

A'llistory of JMtish Beptiles, By TifOstAS Beli., F.R.S. F.I^S., Profhssor of Zoology in 
KingHt College. Part IL " • 

• A History of British .Birds, By William Yarrell, F.L.S. V.P.Z.S. ParU XT, and XII. 

Supplememtto YarfsIPs History of British Fishes. Loudon: John Van Voorst. 1839. 

A Ceneral OstUns the'Animal Kingdom. By T. RyMEii Jones, F.Z.& Parts III. IV. 
and.V. ; ^ ' 

GeneilggFliSidsms or JUnstrations of ike Genera of Feme, from fhe original eohnrsd dnnnngs of 
^vcijiJ$qmrB Esg^Bgtemic Ptdnter to her MdjeatyB with descriptive letter^nrees. By Sir William 

y, and |L Londons Bohn. 1839. 
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the woodland and the healli) to the deer in the glade^ and the falcon in^the 
air, and the craggy lialf-wooded banks, between which mountain currents 
rush into the plains, 'and the wild wastes, luxuriant in unprofitable fertility. 
Veneratipn for the fern appears to have be^n a characteristic of the north- 
erns; the fern-seed was supposed to render the wearer invisible, — ever 
instructive metonomy, signifying that peculiarity of the plant which in the 
word cryptoganiia was given by Linnaeus to the whole class which includes 
the several genera — Filices. But the generative systems of these plants, 
though still concealed from the uiiinquiring eye, are now easily detected, 
exciting new admiration at the wonderful variety of means lavished on 
the great end of nature, and at the singular and indescVibable beauty 
enfolded in the delicate organs of reproduction throughout these curious 
families. The value of tlie ferns, and their extraordinary beauty, 'arc no 
longer unappreciated. Our principal gardens are now embellished with fern- 
beds under glass and in the open air; at Cheshunt the fern-bed of W. Har¬ 
rison, Esq. is one of the chief ornaments of the range of green-houses, and ^ 
is highly creditable to the skill of Mr. Pratt, his able and successful gardener. 
There are several other instances of the high cultivation of ferns, inde¬ 
pendently of Sion, and Chiswick, and Trenthcin, 8cc. Nothing, however, 
can be more conducive to their ^tudy, because nothing can be so explanatory 
of their nature and illustrative of their attractions, assthe Genera Filicum.’’ 
The work is an imperial octavo, and it will be completed in ten numbers, 
each including 100 plates, each appropriated to a separate genus: and how 
appropriated ? 

A small square piece of the fern, as cut ouU is represented in the first 
instance, either of the natural size, or magnified from 2 or «), to 8 or* 10 
diameters, according to the size of the sori, which it is the object to exhibit 
considerable number in their arraiigeineiit on the fern, and in their due 
proportion to the dther parts of the plant. The sorus is then exiiibited; 
its own little square of fronch magnified many limes, so as to show the 
character of its indusium, and the insertion of the sporangia. A part of the 
indusiuni is then represented separately, magnified a great number of times, 
and then tlie stipites magnified 100 or more times, and the sporangia in several 
periods of their progress, until they open and exhibit the sporules, which, last 
are again figured separately, magnified several hundred times. Thus every 
portion of the system is distinctly and intelligently explained. Mr. Bauer’s 
original drawings are copied in the plates in zincography by Walter Fitch, 
under Hr. Hooker’s own eye, and then coloured, with no less regard to accu¬ 
racy, by George Graves. In ^is descriptions of the genera, Dr. Hooker 
docs not rely implicitly on his yet imperfect observation, nor would he dic¬ 
tate to the reader as, to tlie coaiplete correctness of the assigned genera; but 
he has been guided, in a great measure, by the Tentamcn Pteridogru- 
phi£B ” of Professor Presl, of Prague, a w’ork of great authority; and he 
undertakes, iii the course of his investigation on this subject, to correct him¬ 
self wherever he finds reason to suspect an error. The varyjng/forma ^ 
the fronds are not more marked tlian the diversities in the character of 
of the parts. The indusium Is now rough, like tortoise-shell, and armed With 
long ragged testaciila; now it is a six-petalled calyx, like a leathery floweir; 
now an irregularly ranged envelope; now marginal; now pod-shap^, with 
' eyes; now elliptic; now globose, and now wanting: now it.is lea^ery; bow 
hairy; now membranaceous. And so with the sporangia; they are now tfobs; 
now' accompanied with jointed hairs, that make croo^ of themafi<| bp less 
irregular and uncertain are the stipites; they are stars, tubes, sn^res^ flowers, 
hooks, reeds, handles, TOcte,'&c.; and the sporulesr,-although lilaintaming a 
general and characteristic likeness, are stlUa^i^zingly^ VW^,!^ 
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rouiidedf closed, open, star'shfaped; in short, varied riots in the fern. We 
know how curious are many of ^ne roots, how strange the stems, liow singular 
the fronds, how difierent the shades of colour, and tke habits of growth: 
hence wc have a new series of vvonders in the internal organisation enough to 
induce every lover of nature .to echo the prayer of tlie outlaw, ** Let me live 
with the fern and the foxglove! 

The first series, by Mr. Phillips, of .“Lectures on Natural Philosb^hy^^,” 
devoted to an exposition of the chemical nature, the mechanical properties, 
and atmospheric phenomena of the air, may be recommended to attention 
as a useful manual for tlie young; and the second edition of “ A Brief 
Treatise on Gleology,” by Biblicus Delviiius may be described as an inge¬ 
nious essay towards the reconcilement of the discoveries of modern geology 
with the Mosaic history of the creation. 

Under the head of Histoby, and Historical Treatises, one of the 
most erudite and important is Mr. Sliarpe’s “ History of Egypt under the 
^ Ptolemies.” Mr. Sharpe has already acquired a high reputation by his pre¬ 
viously published works on Egypt: his “ Early History, from the Old 
Testament, Herodotus, Manetho, and the Hieroglyphical Inscriptions,” 
“ Egyptian Inscriptions, from the British Museum and other Sourcesand 
his “ lludiments of a Vocabulary of Egyptian Hieroglyphics.” In the pre¬ 
sent volume, a brief inVoduction leads us from AbraJiain to Alexander the 
Oreat, and may be regarded os an abstract of the author’s “ Early History 
of Egypt.” The ten Ptolemies and the lour Cleopatras have here each 
their brief biography, imd the work concludes with general reflections. The 
authorities arc quoted regularly in the margin, and every page has its sub¬ 
ject for title. This order and arrangement are seconded by a very simple 
and intelligible style, and the narrative is clear and succinct. The in¬ 
vasion of Egypt by the Greek army, Ptolemy’s generosity to tlie son anc^ 
brother of Alexander, his piety to the remains of his feV'mer master, which 
led to the building of Alexandria, the war with Antigonus, the Theban 
coinage,-the arts at Alexandria, are illustrated in the memoir of Ptolemy 
Soter, in an easy and fiimiliar manner, and with an intimate knowledge of 
events and persons, which gives surprising life and truth to the narrative. 
The procession at the proclamation of Ptolemy Philadelphus, the story of 
Berenice’s liair in the memoir of Ptolemy Energetes, the sketches of the 
schools and scholars under botli these kings, the iiitrusioii of Philopater into 
the Holy of Holies at Jerusalem, the origin of the Rosetta stone in the memoir 
of Ptolemy Epiphanes, tlie men of science who flourished under Pliilometer, 
the sketch of Cleopatra, and the anecdotes and incidents throughout, should 
make tliis work as popular as it is deserving. 

“ An Essay on the Neo Druidic Heresy iq Britain*^,” develops the his¬ 
tory of a remote system which has long occupied and perplexed the researches 
of leatrned men. The Polytheists of antiquity were very tolerant. To 
admit into the Pantlieon the new-found god of a lately conquered people, 
was an easy compliment on the part of the Roman people; and to join in the 
Ibrship of Uie local deities after the manlier of the natives never shocked 
their conscience: but this forbearance was not extended to Druidism. Tliat 
system of polity was dark and subtle, and too powerful to be tolerated. It 
embraced within itself all the means of education, and to itself confined 

J^tum on Natural mtotophy^ tMteiuEer/ the Instruction of Vounff Persons, First Series. 
By Montagvk Lyon Phillips. London: Longman & Co. 1839. 

A Brief Treatise on Gedo^l By Biblicus Dklvinus. London: L. & O. Seeley. 1899. 

The Historjf of under the Pt.Umus, By Samukl Suaepk. London: £. Moxon. 1839. 

^7 An Essay onifie Neo-Druulic Heresy in Britannia, Part I. By the Author of *' Britannia 
after tlie Romans.'* London- H. O. Bohn. 1839. 
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Uiein; it exercised with unrestricted Mweral(udgraent in matters civil and 
criminal, and the administration of rdigious jltes and ceremonies was exclu¬ 
sively its own. Thu nominal monarch might be the king of men in the day 
of battle, but the archdruid was the lord of power at all times. The kings 
were only captains of tlic host, whom the Druids sent forth to fight or restrained 
from warfare at their pleasure. The minister in this theocracy assumed 
over all ages and classes of the people the power of light or darkness, of 
life or death, of heaven or hell; and to this dark and awful priesthood the 
military genius, the civil policy, and the mild worship of tlie Romans were 
alike repugnant. No truce could be made with them, no trust could be 
placed in them,—die Druidswere to be destroyed; and so efieetually was this 
necessity enforced, tliat for some centuries we hear no moi'e of them; expept, 
indeed, of the most pleasant of their orders, tlie bards, who seem to have ap¬ 
peared alike the Heathen and the Christian, and to have sent down their songs 
and their names to the latest posterity. Notwithstandiog, however, tlie utter 
desolation of the original Druids in Gaul as well as in Britannia, their doc¬ 
trines and their practice did in part survive; and it is a curious question, 
what portion of tlie original precepts of the Druid priests was niiugled witli 
that corrupted Christianity and those-Mitbraic observances which combined 
to form the Neo-Druidic heresy of the 4th and 5th century. The author of 
“ Britannia after die Romans” approaches die ^ues]j|on in a U'arncd and 
inquiring spirit; but with a strong prejudice against the bardic rites, and a 
fierce hosdlity to the Druidic practices,—with a contempt of the modern dis¬ 
coveries in British lore, and widi a readiness to construct his own dicory 
out of as few scraps of evidence and authority as will enable it to hold toge¬ 
ther. To persuade us dial Saint Patrick was an apostate Jew, or rather a 
devotee of Mithi^as ready to become a Jew, if the Jews would place him on 
the throne of David,—that after failing in a well-concerted effort to secure 
.Terusalem, he should come to Britain, establish himself in the central seat of 
the round tabic (Arthur’s), the seat of the concealed Christ, us the second 
Moses, or die avatar of Midirus,—tliathe should collect the Jews of Britain, 
which island should be miscalled Crete, and diat he should drown them in a 
pretended attempt to lead diem as Moses .did (in his first incarnation!) 
across the sea,—and d^at out of thi.8 should gi'ow die legend of St. Patrick 
banishing the serpents, is a task in which to fail is no dishonour, seeing that 
to succeed in it would be impossible. Yet, if diis be not the end of our 
author, we confess our inability to comprehend his aim. But this is the 
first part only of his essay, which may be wrought out to more pui'pose in the 
sequel; yet this pordon is more complete in itself than satisfactory hi its re¬ 
sult. Indeed, this is evident to the writer, who thus winds up this portion 
of his essay:—“ The crown and sword of David, the ship of Solomon, the 
wand of Moses, the perilous seat of Julian at Jerusalem, ml transferred into 
Britannia, and the legend of the false Moses (drawn from cotemporaiy 
Greek accounts as well as Celtic tradition), seem to show us that the Judaism 
mixt up with bardism was not merely doctrinal in its risc^ or borrowed from 
cabalistic books, but historical, and connected with some actual movements 
in the Jewish community. Eurther than that I cannot attempt to define or 
conclude any thing, until exacter studies or fortuiuite discovery sliall have 
furnished ampler data.” 

There are two or three works on periods of Modern History, several 
volumes of Travels, and a few on subjects of Criticism, which we are com¬ 
pelled to postpone; and we will devote the remainder of our space to publi¬ 
cations that may be more briefly treated. 

A very curious volume, by Mr. Dunlop, on the drinking usages of this 
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country*^ is the most compI(|te exposition of the evils of intemperance-«-of 
the vices to which it leads—akd the ridiculous ceremonials traditionally eoie* 
nected with it, that we have s^u amongst the numerous works on a oMStion 
intimately associated with the uighest interests of civilisation. Mr. ^nlop 
exhausts the inquiry, and has produced a book tliat is equally entertaining 
and instructive. Notwithstanding all the success timt has crowned the 
ndsau labours of eminent gourmands, we are disposed to recommend a little 
volume, called ** Cookery made Easy*V us the most perfect, practical, and 
simple lund>book of its class tliat has appeared. It is especially adapt^ to 
the use of families of moderate fortune, showing how to combine much table 
luxury with strict economy. The Law Chronicle of Ireland ^,”conttuns lists 
of all the legal'officers of that country, an accurate account of their several 
tenures, a history of their predecessors and riiarters, tables of fees and allow¬ 
ances, and a great variety of valuable information connected with the pro¬ 
fession, collected with great industry, and perspicuously arranged for refer¬ 
ence. ** The Year Book of Facts ” ** is a repository of practical knowledge in 
almost all departments of inquiry: one of those laborious productions of 
patient industry, for which all classes of readers are bound to be grateful. 
A volume entitled “ Hie Footman’s Guide is addressed to the liumble, 
but, in a domestic point of view, extremely useful object, of delineating the 
details of the footmaiir and butler’s duties, every part of which the patient 
author skilfully and clearly investigates. It forms an appropriate companion 
to a series publishing under the due of “ A Guide to Service.” 

Amongst other gorgeous tributes to genius, tlicre are two illustrated 
editions of two popular poems that demand especial notice. The'first is a 
magnificent reprint of *‘Lalla Rookh'V’ to the illustration of which die 
utmost splendour of the arts has been dedicated. The union of poetry and 
painting has rarely before produced so costly and so cliastc a volume, or one 
in which a poem that has grown as fami li ar to tlie w6rld as the fables of 
childhood has been presented in a shape so worthy of its extensive and 
increasing popularity. The other is a polyglott edition of Gray’s “ Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard V’ 'with versions in five different languages, and 
a series of exquisitely finished wood cuts illustrative of each separate stanza. 
'Fhe engravings are exceedingly beautiful, and the volume is a perfect gem 
in this difficult branch of art. 

4^ Th^ Pkthsaphy of Ariijinal and CompidKiry Ihanltmg Vsagt im Groat Britam and Jtekuui. 
By Joiiv Dunlop, Jxindon ■ lloulston Stoncman. ] R39. 

4Q Cookery made Ea^y. By a Lad>. London : Dean & Munda> 18S9. 

M rhroHide of the Imw Offtcera of Inland. By Constaminf J. Smyth, B. A. London: 1839. 

Thr Ytar Book of Faota tu sScitnee and Ari^fir lo39. London 1839. 

The FootmatCa Guide^^. By Jamis Wiiliams. London. Dean & Munday. 1839. 

^9 Lalla BoM, an Oritmial Roinaniee. By Thomas IVIooBb. Kincteenih Edition. London- 
Longman & Co. 1839. 

Ehyy vritten* in a fiamOry Churchyard. With Versions hi the Greek, Latin, Gennan 
Italian, and French Languages. Isondon: John Van Voorst. 1839. 
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MONTHI^Y CHRONICLE. 


THE COMING SESSION. 

The unprofitable results of the two last sessions of Parliament cause many 
to look rorward with despondenqr to that which is about to commence. We 
ore'not of the number. The pause of a few years in the onward progress 
of ftational improTement has bwtt more apparent than real. The reign of 
our youthful Sovereign, it is true, has been unmarked as yet by any of thow 
events, which, like ^tholic Emancipation, Reform of Parliameut, or Abo¬ 
lition of Slavery, form eras in the history of a people; but the popular 
energy which achieved those peaceful triumphs remains miimpaired, and 
whenever it shall be awakened to renewed activity, it will walk forth with a 
power strengthened by repose, and will be prepafed to act with a vigour 
immeasurably beyond any that it has yet disjplaycd. Even the last six 
months have done much to advance the cause of Reform. The explosion of 
Cluutisni on the Welsh border will go fitr to dispel the fatal illusion that 
lately kept the labouring classes aloof irem those of their fellow-suffi^rers, 
by whom alone social improvements can ever be enforced; and the biood- 
sned so wantonly provoked at Newport will not have been nnatten;^! by 
some beneficial consequences, if it would lead to the almndoument of those 
‘ visionaiy schemes of reform, which never could have been realised, but the 
too eager pursuit of which might easily have led to tlie reinstatement of 
that party, whose only principle of government has invariably been* the re¬ 
duction of civil and religious liberty within the narrowest bounds. 

'Ihere have been oovemments in England tliat would have made the late 
mournful event in Monmouthshire a pretext for the curtiulment of popu¬ 
lar rights. We have no such apprehension at present; and therefore, 
whQe we grieve fer the melanchaiy fiite of those whom their mistaken zeal 
has hu^ed into destruction, wo know the full extent of t1|e evil, and con 
derive wmfort from the confiddit hope, tliat the sacrifice will probably lead 
to the ^Ussolution of that unfortunate confederary which has done more to 
revive the hopes of Toryism than any single event that has occurred within 
the lost ten years. 

We think we perreive many syn^toms of an improved feeling Among tlic 
working classes. They are beginning, or wc are much mistaken, to become 
aware of the fraud that lias been practised on them by tltose ifhosc tools 
diey have allowed themselves to bo made; and^bould the dissension which 
has prevafied among Reformers duiing the last two or three years, give 
way speedily to any thing like a ical union, wc may rest assured that the 
coming session wrill not to found barren of most gratifying results. 

Among tlie most important manifestations of the last few months, we 
should be disposed to name the complete disclosure of the character and de* 
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signs of Toryism. The ablative attem])t of Sir Robert Peel to take the 
IVeasiiry by assault has reverted a fact of.the highest importance— namely, 
the decided aversion which tlih Queen feels for the re-establishment of a Tory 
governiiu^nt. The personal preference of the sovereign in a constitutional 
suite may be a very secondary consideration when the national will is un- 
ecpiivocally pronounced. But when a nation is divided in itself, a compact 
and entcTprisiiig fiictioii of comparatively little real strength, if coiirftenanced 
by the sovereign, may easily seize and retain power. Had the throne been 
filled in the month of May last by one whose sympathies leaned towards the 
principles of Toryism, the cause of Reform would, undoubtedly, have been 
arresti*d for several years to come, even if a decidedly retrograde system 
of policy had not been adopted. Faction was surprised by a discovery 
e(|ijally unexpected and overwhelming, for a general belief had prevailed 
among the whole Toi-y party, that Queen Victoria longed ardently to eman¬ 
cipate herself from the influence of an administration which she had inherited 
along with her uiicle^s crown. Since the moment when this illusion wtis 
dissipated, the malignity of disappointed ambition lias known no bounds. 
Ihe most revolting series of personal calumnies has been obtruded on the 
public; through the columns of the Tory press, whose only aim during the 
last seven months appears to have been to poison the public mind against 
the reigning sovc^reign, and to make her, as far as possible, an object of 
jiopular aversion. 'Fho aflair of Lady Flora Hastings has bcH^n made a 
fruitful and unceasing topic of declamation against the female circle which 
surrounds the Queen, accompanied by the foulest insinuations against the 
Queen herself '^Flic olcfapjieal to the most grovelling fanaticism has been 
renewed, and an attempt made to inflame the mob once more witli those evil 
passions that gave rise to the disgracefid no-popery riots of 1780. Few 
things can be more humiliating to an Englishman, if he reflect on the sub¬ 
ject, than the mischievous industry with which so Irtrge a portion of the 
public press has for some time past been engaged in the task (a hopeless 
one wc trust,) of corrupting ])iiblic opinion by fostering or reviving religious 
animosities. But this atrocious system, this attempt to make the masses in¬ 
strumental to their own enthralment, through the agency of their fanaticism, 
is one (hat cannot succeed. A partial success, if any such have been ob¬ 
tained, must ere long be followed by a complete reaction; and whenever that 
reaction takes place, tlie union and reconcilement of the several sections of 
the Reform party must follow, or, in other words, the nation at large will 
tagcain apply its combined efforts to the achievement of those great social im- 
])rovemeiits, the want of which is generally acknowledged. Before such a 
combination a brawling and all but rebellious oligarchy will again crouch 
with fear and trembling, while the insultyig declamations of treason and 
disaflection will again be hushed down into the less offensive, diough no less 
oilciiding whisper” to which it is ever the cue of disappointed faction to 
have recoui’se. 

Oiir Tory oligarchy stands unmasked. The faction failed in their at¬ 
tempt to lord it over the crown, and since that moment they have been the 
bitterest foes of the youthful Sovereign, whose integrity and singleness of 
mind defeated their crafty machinations. And this is Conservatism ! How 
basely has that word been prostituted! How treasonable, how revolution¬ 
ary, have been the designs carried on under its convenient sanction ! For 
1.50 years the people of England have been struggling to defend against the 
encroachments of Toryism those principles of constitutional government 
which triumphed in the cxuulsion of the Stuarts. No act more eminently 
conservative of the principles sanctioned by the Revolution of 1688, lias 
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since then been enacted by the British Parliaini^iit, than the Keforiii Act of 
1; and since the passin^r of tliat Act nfl respectable portion of lie- 
formers has avowed arty intention to seek for iiore than a perfectly fair field 
on which its legitimate consecpienccs may he A'orked out. The object of the 
lleform party is now, as it has all along been, to scciiro the full 8ind free 
represeijtsxtion of the people of Knglaiid in the House of Commons; the ob- 
jec^t of the Tory party has been, from first to last, to make that represent¬ 
ation a fiction. Which purpose, we would ask, is most in harmony with the 
principles on which our constitution is based — which most calculated to pro¬ 
mote the overthrow of the institutions that liavt* grown nut of it? But 
when we find the party, whose servility wjis unbounded towarefs every king 
that sanctionecl their attempts to corrupt and undermine the institutions of 
a reprcsentiitivc government, ecpially unbounded in their insolence to a 
sovereign that refuses to become instruuieiiUil to t\iv. furtherance? of tlieir 
views, must not all honest men regard witli indignation their sussiimption of 
‘‘^Conservatism” as their ostejisible guide of action? The abuses of the 
constitution are, in tact, the only part of it they have ever dreamt of pre¬ 
serving; the spirit of the constitution, from the very djiy of its birth, it has 
been tlieir unceasing aim to destroy. To the sovereign their loyalty en¬ 
dures only so long as that sovcrei^i is content to be a passive iiistriiiiient 
in their hands, for the oppression <nid eiithralineiit of file people. 

Such is Toryism— such it ever has been—such it will continue to be, and 
such is the party which a large portion of lleformcrs have, lor some time 
past, been labouring to restore to powi?r. It remains to be seen, whether, 
during the session about to commence, any portion of tlie ])eopIc w'ill again 
lend tliomselves to so suicidal a policy. We trust not, for we cannot close 
our eyes to the fact, tliat the dissensions which have of late prevailed among 
Reformers have given renewed strength to their common enemy; ami 
sliould those dissensions continue, the eventual triimiph of'loryisni will be 
more than probable, to be followed, perliaps, by a swi?epiiig revolution; 
the final result of which it would defy the most clear-sighUid politician to 
calculate. 

The general character of the session of 1840 will be altogether decided 
by the attitude which the Reform party, out of doors, may happen to take. 
Should the Tories apprelieiul a siicci^ssfiil issue from a dissolution, the 
system, adCed on during the last two sessions, of throwing every impediment 
in the w'ay of Government, will undoubtedly be persevered in. Such hopes, 
however, will not lie indulged in, if it is once known that tlio Reformers 
have agreed to waive all minor ditfin^ences in the one consideration of ki^ep- 
ing the enemies of all reform out of office. The great object, therefore, 
must be to ascertain the means by which so desirable a union can be brought 
cabout. To do this, wc must first endeavour to discover the causes which 
led to the dissolution of that firm and compact union that enabled the 
people, in 1831, to achieve so signal a triumph over the faction whose disas. 
trous rule had so long weighed upoy them. « 

The Reform Act of 18t31, even among the least sanguine of Reformers, 
awakened hopes of social amelioration greater than have yet been realised. 
Among the more ardent of the party, expectations were avowed, which the 
authors of the measure repudiated from the first. With few exceptions, all 
Reformers looked forward to the speedy enactment of a measure, that, by 
placing the elector beyond the reach of intimidation, would secure to him 
the rem exercise of a franchise with which the new law professed to endow 
him. Without the ballot, it was felt, the corruptions that had prevailed 
among the old constituency would blossom forth afresh, and to enlarge the 
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number of voters could do Ifttle or nothing towards securing the political 
independence of poor men caled upon to submit their votes to the inspec¬ 
tion of those upon whom, it many cases, tlieir very* subsistence depended. 
The ballot, accordingly, came soon to be looked on as one of those measures 
upon the necessity of which nearly all Keformers were agreed; and tlie con¬ 
tinued withholding of what was deemed the necessary sequel to tli^ llefurm 
Act inspired a very nalNiral feeling of disappointment. The hostility of the 
leading members of die Whig ministry to a measui'e all but unanimously 
called for by the great body of their supporters has done much to break up 
the unity of the Reform party; but it must not be imagined, even had die 
ballot becoihe the law of the land, that the craving after organic changes, 
as they are called, would, in the least, have been weakened, unless some 
moans had been found to bring about a decided improvement in the mate¬ 
rial condition of the masses. The public burthens must be lightened 
before any thing like general contentment can be looked for; and as long as 
labour continues to be taxed as it now is, as long as the working man’s loaf 
is doubled in price, in order diat a spondthrift peer may be enabled to in¬ 
dulge more freely in luxury, so long discontent will continue uudiminislied, 
even should the enactment of the ballot be followed by mi extension of 
suffrage, the abolition of the law of prithogeniture, and die substitution of 
die voluntary system ” for the cosdy establishment of a national church. 

We have said enough to show that we are lar from entertaining the 
visionary hope, that the concession of the ballot is at all likely to allay the 
dissatisfaction that prevails among a large portion of the population; 
nevertheless, we should be well pleased to learn that this measure had been 
chosen by all Liberals as the rallying point for the ensuing session. Public 
justice demands, that the elector should be secured against intimidation, 
and till some equally efficient phin is proposed for the attainment of diat 
end, we sliall continue to demand the ballot, not al a concession to be 
received in lieu of other measures of reform, but as the undoubted and 
inalieiiablo right of the people, widiout which the llcfoi'm Act must remain 
a mutilated and imperfect enactment. 

The number of Liberals who still linger among the opponents to die 
ballot is now so small, that we cannot divest ourselves of the hope that at 
the next general election we shall see this measure adopted as the rallying 
banner of the party; but in die mean time, we would anxiously caution 
those who, like ourselves, advocate the justice and expediency of securing 
the elector’s independency by the secrecy of his vote, to beware how dicy 
allow their impatience at the indecision ^of dieir friends to burry them to 
acts which can only tend to strengthen their foes. We cannot yet ailbrd to 
divide our house; mid until llcformers have acquired sufficient power to 
make the return of Toryism impossible, the great object to which every 
other ought to remain subservient must be to prevent, at any price, die 
formation of a Tory ministry. 

Next ^ the ballot we would place the repeal of our existing corn laws, 
among the measures which the people of Englmid confidendy anticipated 
as the natural consequences of the Reforid Act. These laws, however, 
cannot be repealed until tljeir opponents liavc agreed on the system which 
they would substitute. To clamour for the introduction of foreign corn, 
wiuiout even die imposition of a moderate fixed duty, can only lead to dis¬ 
appointment The thought of such a change is calculated to spread a panic 
among the whole of our agricultural population; and, by urging it, we only 
awaken an opposition that promotes the continuance of the present dis- 
aitrous ^Btem. The substitution of a fixed duty, in the place of the variable 
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scale of averages^ would remove the worst eyils of the existing law; and 
while it silenced the apprehensions of all but'lthe mere iuriatics amo^ the 
agriculturists, would Create a new source of !*evenue to the state, suincieiit 
to allow of the reduction of many burthens t}iat now press heavily upon the 
people. The events of the last session showcnl sui&cieiitly, that, had there 
been thing like earnestness on this subject among their supMrters^ our 
ministers would have been willing enough to promote tlic modification of 
the existing law. Let us hope that the experience of the past may not be 
lost to the nation, lii union alone can we hope for strength; and should 
the advocates of cheap bread, foregoing all minor differences, agree among 
themselves upon the adoption of some definite and practicable scheme, we 
should not despair of seeing the question reduced to such a tangible sliape as 
might allow tlie Government to bring it before Parliament upon their own 
responsibility. 

But neither the ballot nor the repeal of the corn laws, nor any other 
measure certain to encounter the opposition of tlie Tory party, can have tlie 
slightest chance of making its way through the present Parliament. Until 
we have had another general election, we must remain, as we have been for 
the last five years, at a dead lock.*’ The point of view, therefore, in 
which wc ought to look at the C4?ming session, is as an intermediate stage 
to a general election. If ministers so shape their conduct during the next 
four or five months, as to revive the courage and restore the union of the 
Reform party, the period will have been most happily occupied; for as to any 
practical results from tlie parliamenUiry labours of the present House of 
Commons, we have not the slightest expectation that they will afford satis¬ 
faction to any party, or to any fraction of a party. To the elections we 
must look, and woe upon the country if it be found unprepared for the 
struggle which those elections will bring with them. Should they give to 
the Toiy party the tnost trifling majority in the House of Coininons, queen 
and people will be reduced to the same huiniliatiiig subjection, and six 
long years must elapse before an opportunity will present itself to shake off 
the yoke. In Ireland, a rebellion, or a state of general dissatisfaction, 
requiring the presence of a large standing army, would be one of the first 
consequences of Orange ascendancy — for how could Sir Robert Peel afford 
to incense his Orange auxiliaries, by refusing to surrender into their hands 
a Qountry which they have long looked on as their legitimate field of 
action ? But where are the troops to be taken from to form this Irish army 
of occupation ? Would the advent of Toryism tranquillise the Canadas, or 
temper the dissatisfaction which^cxists in our manu&cturing districts? If 
not, the Irish contingent can be obtained only by a large increase to our 
standing army, and there exists no sur{)lus revenue to defray the increased 
expenditure. 'llieDuke of Wellington and his friends were eager through¬ 
out the whole of last session to augment our naval and military force. In 
office they would scarcely do otherwise than give effect to tlicir own recom- 
ineiidatioiis; but the revenue is insufficient to meet the increased expen¬ 
diture. Will they attempt to raise it by the imposition of fresh taxes ? Or 
is it by a renew.al of the sy^eni of loans, and irrcdeemalde paper money, 
that we are to be transport^ again into a fool’s paradise of simulated pros¬ 
perity? Let the fundholders think of this; if they believe that an increase 
to the public debt will better their security, by all means let them vote 
for the return of tliose statesmen, who, in 1830, brought the foreign and 
domestic relations of the country into so lamentable a condition. We will 
not, however, anticipate so serious a calamity as tlie return of a majority of 
Tories to the next House of Commons; but tliere is a contingency only one 
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degree loss paiiiriil to contemplate, namely, the return of a popular assembly 
as nearly balanced «*is the presLont, one that throws all the negsitivc powers 
of Government into the kniids of the Opposition*. Tlife, we regret to say, is 
an event by no means improl^kablo; on the contrary, it is one we should 
fully expect if the next elections were to take place without the pressure of 
strong popular excitement, llie Melbourne ministry haves often been 
charged by their opponents with an eagerness to promote this excitement: 
the contrary is notoriously the fact, and that it is so is deeply to be lamented, 
for the present apathy will not last for ever, the day of excitement will 
come sooner or later, and if it arise spontanc^oiisly, it may be found much 
less esisy to control and direct, than if it had been systematically called into 
existence. 

The coming session, we repeat it, can prove beneficial to the country only 
by preparing the way for a general election, which must precede any im¬ 
portant act. No measiiri* of a comprehensive character can be proposed 
that will not give umbrage to individuals on the 1/iberal side of the House. 
Men actuated only by factious motives may be ki»pt together by the para¬ 
mount and intelligibli* consideration of keeping a minister in or turning 
him out. 'J^lie 'lory party have but tlie one object in view, and to this, for 
the present, every other is made subservient. Their line of conduct is well 
defined, and temporjyy desertions from their ranks arc not to be appre¬ 
hended. Witli tin* Liberal party tlie case is different. »Split up into a multi¬ 
tude of sections, it is only on men* party questions that complete unity of 
purpose can be hoped for; seldom can their undivided support be depended 
on, when measures of practical policy are under consideration. The 
Jamaica Ihll was an instance in point. A few of the habitual supporters of 
the administration withheld th^ir votes, cand the consequence had nearly 
Ijcen the accession of a Tory ministry. With respect to coming measures 
the same danger is to be apjn'eluaided. Is it to be. supposed, for instance, 
that iuiy Canadii Bill can be proposed that will command the support of the 
whole b')dy of Liberals ? Any thing more idle than such a iiope, it would be 
difficult to conceive. Well then, if ten or twi*lve of their friends desert 
ministers on the occasion, their Ccanada Bill must either be postponed till 
another session, or they must do as they did with the Jamaica Bill, acciqjta 
law so altered from its original shape as to doaway witli the remotest chance 
of its efficiency. With a Houses of Commons constituted like the present 
one, no ministry has the power to w'ork out its own views, and nil its moa- 
sui'iMS are mere devices to stave off the difficulty of the moment till a more 
auspicious opportunity. 

To give strength to a party, complete union is indispensable. 'Fhe Liberal 
who votes against Lord Melbourne voles in/avour of Sir llobcrt Peel, and 
the lladical who joins in^tlie outcry against a Liberal minister is co-operating 
in the inanasuvre to set a Tory minister over the country. If the Whigs 
are powerless to abolish admitted abuses, it is the inefficient support of their 
own friends that causes their weakness. Tlie bravest officers would bt* 
justified if \hoy refused to mount a breach, unless there were brave soldiers 
willing to follow them into danger. When the enemy has been subdued, 
the citizen may emancipate ^himself from the constraint of military disci¬ 
pline, and when Toryism has been laid prostrate, the Liberals may dissolve 
their levies and discuss the point to which they will carry their constitutional 
reform; but. for soldiers to discuss their differences in the presence of a 
powerful enemy, is only to insure their own weakness, and to surrender 
themselves an easy prey. 

There are some simple-minded Reformers, who, seeing Uie incapacity of a 
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Whig ministiy to obtain even moderate improvements, indulge in the hope 
that a Tory administration, in its anxiety to ingratiate itself with the people, 
would make concessions which I-ord Melbourne and his colleagues either 
want the power or the inclination to elKnit. The Tories are willing enough 
to encourage an infatuation, by the aid of wnich afone they can^ hope for a 
return to power. But what are the concessions which from a 1 ory admi¬ 
nistration can l)e hoped for? Will they concede tlie ballot? Will they give 
municipal refom to Ireland ? Will they establish a system of national 
education, from ^^hich all sects may derive benefit f Will they modify the 
corn laws ? Will they abolish tlie rate-pjiying clauses of the Reform Act ? 
Is there, in short, one single measure that the people would receive with 
thankfulness, that the Tories, while in opposition, have over urged upon 
Government ? and is it to be supposed, that when they havti been lifted into 
power by the aid of Radical clamour, they will luanifest greater sympathy 
for those, whom even now, when they need their succour, they never speak 
of in other terms than those of aversion and contempt ? 

“ Lowliness is young Amliition’s Uichler, 

But when he once attains the ujiinost muiiJ, 

I Ic then unto the ladder turns his back. 

Looks in the clAids, scorning the bsise degrees 
By which he did uscciid.” 

The Radicals are die ladder by which alone Toiyisin can mount into power; 
but let the upmost round be once gained, and the inslrumeiit of elevation 
will be indignantly spurned by tlie successful climber. 

Again and again we would repeat it, think ol the coming session but as a 
prelude to a general election, and muster for the light, for on the struggle 
about to commence the weal or woe of our country will dopeiid. It ihc 
Liberals be (bund divided among themselves, or if their zeal have cooled, the 
enemy may not indeed obtain a signal triumph, but the weak and vacillating 
character of the Govcriiinent must continue, for the want oi tliat^uppoi’t 
which die ministers of Victoria have never yet received from the people. 

It is not, however, to the people alone' that we wc;uld address our warning 
voice; ministers also must be up and stirring, if they would retrieve the 
ground they have lost in the confidence of their friends, lliey are anxious, 
we know, to appeal to the constituency of the country; but it in dissolving 
Parliament they choose no broad and comprehensive ground for their appeal, 
the issue of the trial cannot prove satisfactory. 'Ihc bulk of our laJMll^d 
aristocracy are Tories, and our parochial clergy belong, with few excerptions, 
to the same party. The landlords and their clerical allies have countless 
means at dieir command to influence and intimidate the electors, and the 
latte*!' cannot be expectcjd to sacrifice their worldly interests witliout some 
intelligible object in view. Their zeal must be animated by the prospect 
of sonic decidedly popular measure, or they will scarcely lirave the anger ol 
those who have daily opportunities of inflicting injuries ana withholding 
benefits. We have already said timt the next general election Cannot lead 
to satisfactory results, unless* accompanied by the pressure of some strong 
popular excitement, and this it ought to be the aim of ministers to create 
by the proposal of a measure, the success which all Liberals would by 
one consent declare worthy of a struggle. We know of but one measure, 
the announcement of which would unite the suffrages of the whole nation 
in its favour, and diat measure ministers ought with the least possible delay 
to adopt as die palladiiim of their party —we mean the ballot. It has 
already been made an open question, and I^rd Howick stands alone in his 
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eccentric opinion, that by making it an open question its eventual success 
has been rendered less probable. Lord Melbourne and Lord John Ilussell, 
we feel satisfied, are fully aware that the question has become one of time 
only, that it is one whose triumph may be delayed, but cannot be prevented. 
If so, is it the part of prudent statesmen to alienate or embarrass their own 
friends by throwing impediments in die way of a measure to which the 
afiections of the whole country are indissolubly wedded ? Let the ballot be 
made a cabinet question, and the cabinet that makes it so may fearlessly appeal 
to the people. The announcement of a bill to secure the independence of 
the elector by dirowing the shield of secrecy over his vote, would rouse the 
country from# one end to die other, and men would be as ready in 1840 as 
they were in 18511 to make personal sacrifices, when they felt that die prize 
to be contended for was worthy the efforts demanded of them. 

If on the other hand, after floundering through a few unprofitable months, 
with a series of abordve measures, ministers venture to dissolve Parliament, 
what greater exertion can they expect from the constituency in 1840 than 
in 1837 ? Do they suppose that the cclai of the Quceifs marriage will ex¬ 
ercise any important influence on the constituency ? I-iCt them dismiss so 
visionaiy a hope. It is by the hope of futiu’e advantages, not by the recol¬ 
lections of past pageants, that large bodies niust be stimulated to extraxjrdinartf 
exertion. In all smajl constituencies, as long as the open system of voting 
continues, electoral independence is not to be dreamt of; and the small 
constituencies are, in by far the greater number of instances, under Tory 
control. Numerous bodies of electors no doubt are in a position to exercise 
greater independence, but even of these there are few altogether beyond 
the reach of a little pestilential knot of local tyrants, who by well-combined 
measures have it in their power to offer much annoyance to their humbler 
neighbours. The moment any diing like public zeal or popular excitement 
is brought into play, all such vermin is immediately blown to the four 
quarters of heaven; but the return of calm weather allows them to gather 
again a^er the impure places, and this they never fail to do. That Whig 
landlords often exercise as much tyranny over their dependents as'/rory 
landlords may be very true, though we do not believe it, for the sympathies 
of the people are so much more with those who are willing to abolish abuses 
than with those who cling to tliem, that a Whig landlord will less frequently 
have any inducement to play the tyrant over the political, conscience of his 
tenants; but where a Whig landlord has the delicacy to abstain from all 
such objectionable interference, he often surrenders to worse tyranny those^ 
round whom his direct influence would act as a protection. The parson ot 
the parish, the country attorney, the nearest justice of the peace, are in 
most instances in the interest of the enemy and if a Whig landlord leaves 
Ills tenants to their unbiassed judgment, the minor instruments of op¬ 
pression are ready to avail theinsdves of the opportunity to terrify the 
unprotected voter into their own fold. 

All these active agents have been at work since 1831, to fashion the 
system introduced by the Reform Act to flie same pernicious ends to which 
the old boroughmongering machinery was so^long applicxl. It the mean¬ 
time they have been seconded in their unholy endeavours by a power, which 
a few years ago no one woulh have expected ever to find enlisted in the 
cause of bigotry and political corruption. It is a most remarkable phe¬ 
nomenon, that the daily metropolitan press of England, which in 1880 
seemed! almost wholly devoted to the cause of public improvement, should 
since that period have passed almost wholly into the hands of those whose 
object it is to carry on the Government of the country for the benefit of on 
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exclusive caste. This change has been gradual, but its consequences have 
been so momentous as well to metit a little attention at our hands. 

There seems to be something monsti'ous in the spectacle of a free^press^ 
prostituting its energies to the furtherance pf a pause, the triumpli of 
which would necessarily deprive that press of its freedom altogether; there 
is somctlyng revolting, something humiliating in the spectacle of the free 
press of a metropolis such as London, engaged in ‘the atrocious task of 
fostering ail the worst passions of the populace, of brutalising the masses, 
that they may become the more fitting instruments to their own degradation 
and enslavement. From 1828 to 18^30 there was scarcely one daily London 
paper that did not raise its voice against the weak and worthless luhninis- 
tration that had been formed on the ruins of Mr. Canning’s cabinet. Yet 
many attempts were made, and much money expehded, to establish 'J'ory 
newspapers; the people, however, would have nothing to say to these 
rickety bantlings of intolerance, and after a brief and sickly existence they 
were rapidly consigned to the tomb, leaving, the field occupied by comba« 
tants, who, if they did not always conduct, themselves with dignity and dis¬ 
cretion, were at least unremitting in their denouncement of political abuses. 
How stands the case now? Of the 45,000 newspapers daily printed in Lon¬ 
don, more than two diirds are under the absolute control of Toryism, and 
eagerly engaged in their tiisk of resisting political cypnancipation. Since 
18S30, tlie Times^ the Morning Hcraldj and the Cofwrier^ have successively 
become renegsides from the popular cause; the Morning iW, at that time a 
paltry and despised print, has become a {)aper of influence and of wide cir¬ 
culation ; and, strange to say, not a single new candidate for public favour 
has entered the arena, to occupy the place of those who liavc deserted their 
former principles. This melancholy change in the •character of our daily 
press has not been caused by a change in public opinion, though wc fear it 
has had the eflect Of warping that opinion materially. The change has 
been brought about by the superior tactics of tlie enemy, and by some ssid 
blunders on the side oi' the Liberals. We will endeavour to cxplaiiitlhis to 
our readers. 

If it were gravely proposed to establish a government board for the 
superintendence of all the grocers’ shops in London, with a view to the 
periodical publication of the precise number of pounds and half pounds of 
tea, sugar, treacle, figs, and other useful commodities sold at each, does it 
not stand to reason that a most unfair advantage would be given to a few 
shops, which owing to one circumstance or another, might have a larger 
custom than the bulk of their competitors? Man is naturally a gregarious 
animal; and it is notorious that people are constantly frequenting one shop 
in preference to all others of (he same trade, merely because that shop is 
what is called fashionable, or has a greater number of customers. If, there¬ 
fore, a list were published every quarter of all the grocers’ shops, with an 
exact account of the number of customers that frequented each, such a list 
would have the effect of seducinjr away the customers from those shops 
where they were least numerous, suid drawing them to those whefe custom¬ 
ers already abounded. Nor would this be the only effect of such a list. 
The wholesale merchant would procure it, and study it very diligently, to 
ascertain who tlie grocers were to whom he coifld afford to give moat credit, 
or to sell his goods on the easiest terms. The consequence would very 
soon biv that ml the small grocers would get into the Gazette^ and the 
^Mons” would have the monopoly of the market, because small capitalists 
would be deterred from entering the field, by the difficulties they would 
have to contend witli before obtaining a sufficient amount of customers to 
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enable them to compote, upon any thing like fair terms, with their more 
powerful neighbours. ' 

Now tliis is precisely what our sapient House erf Commons have done 
with respect to the newspape,r business; but the effect has been immeasur¬ 
ably more fatal than that which a similar measure could have produced 
upon the community of grocers. The House of Commons have published 
from time to time what arc called the stam]) returns, which show tlie precise 
number of stamps purchased during the same period of time by each news¬ 
paper, and cons^uently the exact extent of circulation obtained by each. 
. The effect of this has been precisely what ought to have been anticipated. 
It was shown to the public that one newspaper enjoyed a larger circulation 
than any otlier, and the public have ever since lookra upon that one paper 
as paper of all otlicrs; and, though every body abuses it, yet every body 
runs every morning to read it, because every body is anxious to read that 
which he supposes every body else to be engaged in reading at the same 
time. But it is chiefly the money paid for advertisements diat makes it 
possible to sell for a few pence a newspaper with printed matter sufficient 
to fill several volumes, and to pay handsome salaries to, perhaps, twenty or 
thirty gentlemen of liberal education, whose duty it is to provide this daily 
literary repast. Now, when the public were made aware of the exact extent 
of each paper’s circulation, they were taught to look upon one paper as a 
vehicle for publicity preferable to every other, and to that paper almost 
every advertisement was carried. Accordingly we find, that since tlio prac¬ 
tice has prevailed of publishing these stamp returns, one paper has acquired 
a preponderating importance over all its rivals; that a number of papers of 
small circulation, having lost their advertising customers, have been neces¬ 
sarily discontinued; and that the prospect of a hard struggle, likely to be 
protracted for many years before any profit can be looked for, has deterred 
capitalists from embarking their money in an undertaking from which the 
returns are so extremely remote. Thus ten yeai's ago there existed thirteen 
daily pApevs in London, though at that time the annual amount of news¬ 
paper stamps issued by government was under thirty millions; in 1839, 
the number of newspaper stamps issued will have been considerably over 
fifty millions, while the number of daily papers has been rcxluced to ten, 
and of these two have so limited a circulation, that tlicir abandoiimeiil at 
no remote period is extremely probable. From this statement, the profit¬ 
able nature of the monopoly, so clumsily created by the House of Coiiiinons, 
may be easily conceived. Of the stringent character of that monopoly, 
some idea may be formed from the fact, that not one new daily i’apek 

HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED SINCE THE PUBLICATION OF THE STAMP KKTURNS 
HAS BECOME CUSTOMARY. 

The monopoly having been thus formed, and formed, wc arc soriy to 
say, by the clumsy contrivances of our oavii friends, the task of the Tories 
became an easy one. To have the public press on their side, all they had 
to do was to buy up the shares of the existing newspapers, and this is what 
they have ^ been very diligently doing for some years past. Considerable 
sums have thus been expended; but it is doubtful whctlier, in a political 
point of view, the Tory party could liave expended their money to better 
advantage. By securing the most widely circulated papers, they have not 
only had the satisfaction of loading their antagonists with daily abuse, btit 
have deprived them of the means of replying with any effect to these attacks. 
The people have no^ indeed, been converted to Toryism by these fore- 
stallers of the press; indeed, such a stultification of a whole people we hold 
to be afanost impossible. NeverthelesB, the diuly repetition of scurrility has 
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produced its effect It bas divided the popular partys and inspired the 
masses with a distrust of their oi^fn leaders. Had Lord Grey had the ho^ 
tility of the press to contend with, instead of being seconded in his patriotic 
designs by the almost undivided influence of |;fiat mighty engine, he would 
have lieen even more powerless than Lord Melbourne has been during the 
last thre^ years. 

Tliis is a digression, perliaps; but holding as we do that the successful 
manoeuvres of the Tories to acquire a property in the shares of so many of 
our leading newspapers has been tlie chief means by which the present 
apathy among the people has been brought about, a hasty glance at die pre¬ 
sent character of tlie daily press is not out of place, when we ar& considering 
the probable complexion of the coming session. 

The session, then, will be barren of any immediate practical results. The 
Queen’s marriage will, no doubt, be provided for in a satisfactory manner; 
for, though the Tory press lias been worked hard ” to blacken her Ma¬ 
jesty’s character, yet these calumnies are not expected to work except upon 
the ignorant classes. The rabble of high and low degree form the audience 
to which the obscene ribaldry of the Post, Herald^ and Standard^ was ad¬ 
dressed, when the unfortunate affair of l^dy Flora Hostings was so inge¬ 
niously, but so disgustingly distorted, for tlie detestable purposes of faction. 
People of sense are not influenced by such transparent^artiflccs; but people 
of sense, unfortunately, are wont to be in a minority at the polling booth. 
Although the mob, therefore, has been taught to be less enthusiastic in its 
greetings of youtliful royalty than it was some eighteen months ago, yet th.c 
professions of loyalty on the Tory benches in the two houses of Parliament 
will be as unanimous and as hollow as on any former occasion. The 

necessary provision” for the Queen and her consort will accordingly be 
made, with much more profusion than will be at all necessary ; for on such 
occasions peers and ^nembers of Parliament, as it is not their own money, 
but that of the people they are voting away, arc apt to be exceedingly gene¬ 
rous ; indeed, we should not be surprised if, when ministers bring forward 
tlicir proposal, some superlatively loyal gentleman were to rise on the left 
hand of the Speaker to censure the niggardly scale on which provision was 
to be made for the dignity of the crown, and to throw out a hint that, had 
the task been confided to Tory hands, majesty would have been even more 
bountifully furnished. This part of the sessional duties will no doubt be 
speedily and harmoniously disposed of. 

A question of parliamentary privilege will occupy no trifling share of tlie 
attention of the House of Coininons at its very first meeting. The House 
of Commons has been in the habit of late years of selling to the public at 
a very low price the valuable^ statistical and other reports, on the pre¬ 
paration of which many thousand pounds of public money are annually 
expended. The utility of these documents is thereby very much enhanced, 
and certainly it is but fair that the public should have access to works got 
up at the public expense. So pojpular a principle, however, is any thing 
but agreeable, to the Tories, by whom the adoption of it has all^ong been 
censured. We need not occupy space by an account of the far-famed 
dtuise of Stockdalc v. Hansard; and indeed one very material obstacle 
stands in the way of a discussion of its merits, namely, the difficulty of 
sjleaking of persons of the stamp of Mr. Stockdale, without laying one^s 
self open to a prosecution for libel. There will be more than one discussion 
on this subject in the House of Commons next session, and perhaps' the 
House will make a little bluster about the proper support of its privil^es; 
but as the Iiords will not side with the Commons in any struggle that may 
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ensue with the Court of Queen’s Bench, die probability is, diat thcHousc of 
Commons will be beaten. We hope it may be so, for the success of Mr. 
Stockdalc in a fair stand-up light with die Commons of England would 
place the law of libel ;ii so eminently absurd a light, that an immediate 
reform of it would become inevitable. In &ct, the only way in which the 
House can come with any dignity out of this business, is by die epactment 
of a law that sliall enable the defendant in any libel process to plead the 
truth in justification of his statement. If it be a crime in the 'Times, 
or the' Chrmide, to speak the unvarnished trudi, how can it be less a 
crime in Mr. Hansard? The House of Commons cannot assume to itself 
as u privilege the right of authorising its officers to break the common law 
of die land; but the House of Commons it is that is chiefly to blame, if one 
branch of that common law has liecome a common nuisance to oursdves, 
and a by-word among foreign nations. 

Among the earliest events of the coming session will be the moving new^ 
writs for Newark, Edinbuigh, &c. vacant by death, or the appointment of 
die members to new offices. For Newark the contest will be a hard one. 
The Duke of Newcasde, it is well known, has built a number of new houses 
within the limits of the borough; and, by placing his own creatures there 
as tenants, he has greatly increased the nilhiiber of that class of voters, widi 
whom he considers it his undoubted privilege ** to do as he likes.” By the 
aid of diese auxiliaries, he may perhaps he able to overbear the strong 
feeling of aversion which his arbitrary and unconstitudonal conduct has 
roused against him among the inhabitants of the borough. Should diese 
preparatory arrangements on the part of his Grace enable the Tories to 
turn out Sergeant Wilde, die event will lie trumpeted abroad as a fresh 
proof of die reaction that has taken place in public opinion. As well might 
die apostacy of I.Ard Brougham, or the transfer of the Courier news- 

n icr to a Tory editor be taken as a sign of the tintes; the Noble Lord 
dng deserted liis friends because they were afraid of trusdng him with 
official power, and the types and presses of the printing-office having been 
disposed of for a certain amount of pounds, shillings, and pence, which has 
about as much to do with public opinion as die sale of a minister’s coach- 
horses to his successor in expectancy. We do not feel easy about Newark, and 
ill justice we are bound to admit, that ministers do not deserve the support of 
die electors of that borough, who, after all that diey have siiiiercd in die 
cause, might have hoped that their friends in Parliament would have endea¬ 
voured to have obtained for them the protection of die ballot. It is cruel 
to call upon men year after year to sa^riBcc their worldly interests in 
defence of their political principles. If die ballot had been widiheld from 
every other constituency in the United Kingdom, it ought to have been 
given to the people of Newark, to mark the general disgust excited by the 
profligate determination so unblushingly avowed by the Duke of Newcasde 
to ^ do what he liked with his own.” 

' In Edinburgh the Tories talk of getting up an opposition to ^ Mr. 
Macaulay.* Let them: Tory ascendancy can never raise its head again in 
Ireland and Scodand; the Schedule B boroughs were confined to England, 
and the signal feilure certain to attend an attempt to saddle a Tory repre* 
sentative on the Scottish metropolis would be likely to produce a good moral 
cfiect upon the rest of the country. * 

The formal business of the early portion of the session once disposed ol^ 
^we hope ministers will shape all their subsequent measures with a view to 
the gcqpFal election which must soon follow. Let them bring forth a few 
good sound bills of a thorough popular character, throw upon the Tories the 
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odium of rejecting them, and then boldly appeal to the country. But 
there must now be no comjiromise. Lord Idelbourne and his colleagues 
have injured themselves too much already by their vain endeavours to avoid 
a collision between the two Houses. Fiat juutitia, ruat caium should be 
their motto now. Let the Peers bear tlie responsibility of their own blind 
bigotry, but let the Whigs cease to sacrifice the support of the people, by 
hopeless endeavours to conciliate those wiio never will be conciliated, and 
who will yield no concession to the people unless under the pressure of fear. 
A general election calls for great sacrifices on the part of the electors, and 
it will neither be just nor prudent to demand tliose sacrifices without tlie 
prospect of some corresponding advantage. The ballot we must have os a 
government measure, if Lord Melbourne feels a punctilious aversion to 
adopting it, let him remember die Duke of Wellington’s conduct on the 
Catholic Question, and ask himself whetlicr the Noble Duke has injured his 
influence with any party in the country by the course he pursued on that 
occasion. By his own friends. Lord Melbourne knows his conversion 
would be liailed with unfeigned delight, and as to the Tories, can they hate 
and abuse him worse tliaii they do ? Besides, there are considerations tliat 
ought to liave more weight with his Lordship than the mere puerile wish to 
preserve his own consistency on a great question, on which his friends, almost 
to a man, have become converts. The considcratioi^ to which we allude, 
and to which, we mainlain it, his Lordship is in honour bound to sacrifice 
his personal predilections, is the peril to which his indecision not only 
exposes the great (Militical party at whose head he is placed, but the liberties 
of the nation, the personal comfort of his sovereign, and the permanence 
and security of the monarcliical principle. When, in tlie month of May 
last. Lord Melbourne stepped forward to rescue the Queen from the state 
of degradation to which Sir Robert Peel attempted to reduce her, we must 
presume it was his Lordsliip’s intention, if possible, to preserve her likewise 
from a repetition of the insult. How humiliating will be the ^losition of the 
Queen, if her ministers dissolve'Parliamcnt without appealing to tlie people 
on some broad popular question, that will rouse the electors to defy tlie 
vengeance of their Tory tyrants ! Imagine tlie present House of Commons 
returned again, with an uncerbun majority fluctuating between two and 
twelve. 

No ministry can act witli independence tliat is constantly haunted by (lie 
dread of giving offence to half a dozen individuals among its own friends. 
Such a state of tilings makes it impossible tliat any measure can be worked 
out in a statesmanlike manner, because its author has constantly to consider 
the crotchets and inclinations of Ithis or that member. Could Lord Mel¬ 
bourne continue prime minister if the next general election were to produce 
a House of Commons at all like the present? Impossible. Then what 
would be tlie consequence ? Would his Lordship again recommend the Queen 
to send for the Duke of Wellington ? If her Majesty has one particle of 
her grandfather’s spirit in her, she would rather order up Mr. Frost from 
Monmouth gaol to form her ministry, tlian entrust the task to the super¬ 
ficial politician, who, eight months ago, could form no cabinet without first 
depriving the Sovereign of the society of her female friends* Tories, greedy 
of place, or disappointed Radicals of die Broflgliam and O’Connor school, 
may bluster as they will, but a more unconstitutional or more offensive pro¬ 
posal was never made to a British Sovereign, than when Sir Robert Peel 
arrogated to himself the right of imposing upon the Queen conditions which 
an indulgent master would scarcely think of imposing on his housenuud. 

If you come into my service^ mind, 1 allow of no folmwers,” was the pur- 
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port of die terras which the baronet would have dictated to his Queen; and 
while the remotest chance remains for hei- of forming a ministry by apply¬ 
ing to some less sensitive statesmen than Lord Melbourne or Lord John 
Kiissell, we can scarcely expqpt tliat slie will submit to the humiliation of 
sending again for the man who so ill-requited her confidence on-a former 
occasion. Should, therefore, through his own fault, the next general 
election not give Lord Melbourne a sufficient majority to bring the House 
of Lords to terms, and carry on the Government in a satisfactory manner, 
his tedrement will make way not for a Tory, but for a Radical ministry; 
and, in eidier case, a second general eloedon must take place in the same 
year. Hasjliord Melbounie the nerve to expose die country needlessly to 
all this commotion? When the Duke of Wellington saw that Catholic 
Emancipation could not be avoided, he determined himself to assume the 
responsibility of the measure. Lord Melbourne cannot but feel diat the 
ballot has become as indispensable now as Cadiolic Emancipation was in 
1829; and, if he does feel so, he is in honour bound to the Queen, and in 
duty to his country, not to throw away the opportunity of strengthening his 
government, and recovering the confidence of die whole Liberal party, by 
the sacrifice of wliat at best is but an early prejudice, which, widi a few 
solitary cxcepdons, all his own friemls have long ago abandoned. 

The ballot will be quite enough to enable him to appeal with confidence 
to the people, and it will be a prize worthy of the undivided efibrts of the 
‘people to struggle for. The limlot is all in all, and once attained all other 
organic changes arc matters of indifference. Annual parliaments, and uni¬ 
versal sufirage, and the rest of the impracticable rubbish, which mob dema¬ 
gogues attempt to hang on to the ballot, will be forgotten or despised by 
every class, as soon as* the already existing constituency is placed in a state 
of independence. The ballot will give us a House of Commons really re¬ 
presenting die people, and willing to carty all those measures for the ma¬ 
terial improvement of the country, which no parliament elected under the 
present system will ever concede. A ballot parliament will abolish the 
Corn Laws, during the very first session, and the peers will consider twice 
before they place diemselves in a hostile attitude against a House of Com¬ 
mons returned by the unbiassed and uncontrolled suffrages of the people of 
England, Ireland, and Scodand. By the voice of such a jiarliament die 
Queen might consent to be guided, without any feeling of humiliation; 
and of one thing her Majesty may rest assured, should she live, as we trust 
she will, to celebrate her jubilee, in the year of our Ixird one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-seven, i that no House of Commons, elected by ballot, 
will, in the mean time, have subjected her to die indignity of having to 
call Sir Robert Ped to her councils. 
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“ We arc not amon^ the idohitcn of the uncieiiU, hut we do admire tlic delicacy of their taste 
iu cxpeiidiiis so much labour ami wealth in coniinaiidiiif; abundant supplies of pure and salubrious 
water for tim eternal city, Thu New liiver, and the Hampstead waters are, it is true, 7thcrial ; 
but even tliesc are little better than a dilute solution of de:id doj^, eats, and a thonsaiid other 
aniimil .ind vegetable substances in a state of initrefaction.*' 

Johnson, Mrdieo^Chirurg, Joura. vul. iv. p. 2107. 182 ( 9 . 

In the early history of T-ondoii we find that tlic* state authorities and worthy 
citizens were not insctislblo of tlie necessity and advantages of Tin adequate 
supply of waiter for the exigencies of the metropolis. It would appear that 
before the time of William the Conqueror, besides the “ ianiuiis river 
Thames,” the City was waterixl by the rivers of tlio Wells, Walbrook, 
T..aiigIiorii, as also by numerous fountains, or wells, such as lloly-wcll, 
ClomentVwell, Skinner’s-well, Clcrk’s-well, and certain pools, such as 
ITorse-pool, afterwards Sinithfield-pool.* So early as the year 1007, we find 
that a complaint was made by Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, to the parlia¬ 
ment, that the river of Wells ruiiiiirig into the Tliaines was obstructed by 

filth of the tanners and such odiei*s,” upon which it was ordered to be 
cleansed, an operation which, in this and other inlets, fras repeatedly found 
necessary; but the Thames itself is described as a clear broad stream, 
yielding an infinite plenty of cxcelh'nt sweet and pleasant fish, wherewith 
such as inhabit near to her banks are ted and fully nourished.” It is, indeed, 
amusing to contrast the glowing accounts which the older historians give of 
this once enchanted stream with its present deplorable condition. ** What,” 
says Stowe, wliat should 1 speak of tlie fat and sweet salmon** daily taken 
in this stre^am, and tlmt in such plenty (after the time of smelt is past) as no 
river in Europe is able to exceed it? But what store also of barbels, trouts, 
clievins, perches, smelts, breams, roches, daces, gudgeons, flounders, shrimps, 
cels, &c. are commonly to be liad tlicrein, I refer me to them that kAow by 
experience better than I, by reason of tlicir daily trade of fishing in the 
same. And albeit, it scemeth from time to time to be as it wci'e defrauded 
in sundry wise of these her large commodities, by the unsatiable avarice of 
fisliermcn, yet this famous river complaineth commonly of no want; but the 
more it loseth at one time the more it gaineth at another. # * * Oh ! 

that tills worthy river might be spared but one year from nets, 8ic.; but, 
alas! then should many a poor man be undone.” f So, also. Burton, hi his 
** Historical Remarks of I^ondoii,” winds up his eulogistic description witli 
the following amusing anecdote: — 

" To conclude, this famous river Thames, taking all her advantages together, surpassed! 
all others that pay tribute to the ocean, if we consider the straightness of its course, the 
stillness of its streams, considering its breadth, as sdso its length, running above nine score 
miles before it comes into the sea; and the conycnicticy of its situation, being towards the 
middle of England: it hath likewise one peculiar properly more,*—that the entrance into 
diis river is safe and cosy to Englishmen anti natives, but difficult and hazardous fo stiangers, 
cither to go in and out, without a p4pt; insomuch, that on the whole the Thames may be 
said to be London’s best friend, as may unpear by a passage in the reign of King James, who 
being displeased with tlie City because they would not Icjpd him a sum of money which he 
required, and the lord mayor and aldemicn attending him one day being somewhat trans¬ 
ported with anger, the king said he would move his own court, with all the records of the 
Tower and the Courts of Westminster Hall to another place, with further expressions of 
his indignation. The lord mayor calmly heard all, and at last answered, — * Your Majesty 
hath |)owcr to do what you please, and your City of London will obey accordingly ; but 


* Stow's Survey. Edit. Strype. Fol. vol. i. p. 24. c<«eg. 

.. . 
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she humbly desires that when your Miyesty shall remove your court, you would please to 
leave the river of Thames behind you! ’ 

In 1582, the water thus panegyrised was conveyed into die houses of the 
City by leaden pipes connected with an artificial forcer or still; and it was 
observed, that on comparing it with the New River water, this of the Thames 
« did sooner become fine,” and was “ ever a clearer water.” f 

The New River licre mentioned is thcit which still supplies an extensive 
district of the metropolis, and, as our readers may beawaiv, derives its origin 
from a natural Artesian spring at Chadwell, and an ann of the river Lea, 
beti^een Hertford and Ware. Under an' act of parliament granted by 
Queen Elizabeth for cutting and conveying a river from one part of Mid¬ 
dlesex or Hertfordshire to the city of London,” Sir Hugh Middleton, in 
1608, undertook the spirited design of extending its course to London. He 
employed, at his own expense, several hundred workmen, and after five 
years’ labour, the river was carried from its origin, Hertfordshire, in a 
rounding course to Islington, a distance of about sixty miles, and there he 
built a large cistern to receive it. Tliis was the first reservoir for water 
established in the metropolis, and was opened accordingly with all due cere¬ 
mony. “ Wlien the water was brought to the cistern,” says Burton, “ but 
not as yet let in, on Michuelinas-day, 1613, in the afternoon, Sir lliomas 
Middleton, brother, to Sir Hugh, being that day elected lord mayor, Sir 
John Swinnerton, Sir Thomas and Sir Ilenry Montague, the recorder, with 
divers other aldermen and citizens, rode to see the cistern and the waters 
first issuing therein, at which time a troop of about three score labourers, 
well apparelled, and wearing green Monmouth caps, all alike armed with 
spades, shovels, pickaxes, and such instruments of labour, marched thrice 
round die cistern, the clrums beating before them, and then presented them¬ 
selves before the mount where the lord mayor and aldermen stood to behold 
them; and after one of them made a handsome speech on the occasion, the 
floodgates flew open, and the stream ran chearfully into the cistern, drums 
and ^limpets sounding all the while in a triumphant manner, and a brave 
jieal of muskets concluded the entertainments.” :|: The success of this un¬ 
dertaking gave rise to that which wc may consider the first water company 
in the metropolis, for we further learn that I'rom this cistern or reservoir, 
the next object was to disperse the water from the large wooden pipes in the 
streets into leaden pipes fixed in the houses of such only as became 
“tenants to the company or proprietors;” and, he continues (Stow), 
**for the better management of this great undertaking, the sharers do elect 
certain of them as a committee to manage affairs every week at their ofiice 
by Broken-wharf in London, as well to grant leases, .appoint ofiicers, as to 
hear grievances, and to take care about the mending of the pipes.” $ 

The principle of combination among capitalists, engineers and men of 
science generally, for the purpose of achieving public works, which the life¬ 
time of an individual — a^iart from other considerations — might not permit 
him to accomplish, has been productive of the most signal advantages to tin's 
country, *as the progress of steam navigation, railroad travelling, &c. su£S- 
ciently evinces; nevertheless, it is not to bc*concealed, that this principle of 
combination may be abused, and that public companies have been started, 
which, instead of having iii view the completion of some great national un¬ 
dertaking for tlie advantage of the public, have been, in reality, only pecu¬ 
niary speculations, the company representing in the aggregate the interests 

* Hist, llvmarks of London and Westminster, by Richard Burton, 
t 'Ibid. I Ibid. p. 136. § Stow, vol. i. p. S6. 
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only of the individunls of whom it is composed. Tlic principle of combin¬ 
ation, which ought only to be called into existence for purposes of philan- 
thrapy, is hereby so far contravened, that the public ought to be protected, 
if necessary, by the intervention of parliament, from impositions which, 
under the sanction of a company’s authority, iiiay, Jifid have been practised, 
w'ith insolent impunity, even to the infliction of great personal annoyance 
and oppression ; and lierein rests the gist of the w'hole argument respecting 
the water companies of London, which involve an immense, extent of capital, 
and consequently tlie directors and shareholders have a direct interest in the 
inhabitants of this city continuing to drink the river winters in wliich their 
capital is embarked, rather than permit, if it can be averted, the introduction 
of a purer supply from sources which the progress of science has only re¬ 
cently revealed to us. 

Tlic water companies of I^ondon arc, — 

1. The New Jliver, wliicii, as already premised, derives its supply from 
a spring at Chadwell, and an arm of the river I.ca. 

The East London Water Works, situated on the river L.ca; but as 
the tide of the riiames flows about a mile up the [.ea, and the supply is 
Uikcn during the ascending tide, the water distributed by this company 
closely approximates Thames v/atew* 

3. The West Middlesex Water Works, situated at Haniniersinilhj which 

derives its supply exclusively from the Thames. * 

4. 'Fhe Chelsea Water Works, on the banks of tlie Thames, east of 
Chelsea Hospital, which derives its supply also exclusively from the 
Thames. 

•5. 'J'lic Grand Junction Company, also at Chelsea, which in like mmi- 
ner derives its supply (.‘xclusivcly from the Thames. . 

These water companies, it will be observed, are all on the north side of 
the river Thames: oti the south, including the Borough of Southwark, w'c* 
find, — 

1. The Lambeth, situated on the river between V^cstminster and Water¬ 
loo Bridges, supplied exclusively w4tli its water- 

*2. The Vauxhall or South London Water Works, in Kennington .Lane, 
supplied exclusively with Thaiiies water. 

3. The Southwark Water Works, situated between Westminster and 
London Bridges, which, in like manner, derives its entire supply from the 
.Thames. 

The water companies here enumerated wore originally projected by capi¬ 
talists, who found little or no difficulty in obtaining the acts of psirliaineiit 
necessary for authorising the com[ftinics so instituted to supply diilereiit dis¬ 
tricts of the metropolis, and levy certain water rates on the inhabitants. 
The principle on,which these several acts of parliament were granted, was 
unquestionably tp encourage a fair competition as the best protection the 
public could have for being well and sufficiently supplied. About the year 
1817, however, five of these companies — the New Itivcr, Chelsea, East 
London, Middlesex, and Grand Junction — in order to exclude oilier com¬ 
petitors, made a subsidiary compact among themselves that they should, by 
partitioning the town between them, establish a close monopoly, which was 
carried into effect by the ostensible retirement from each allotted district of 
all die companies previously acting in competition, leaving the company 
which represented this confederacy in exclusive possession of the field. 
This, which has been ever since designated and stigmatised as the water 

, * Fart of supply at new works at Urentford. 
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monopoly,” ^avc immediate dissatisfaction to the capitalists, whom it ex¬ 
cluded Irotii all fair and honourable competition; the attention of the public 
was coiisec|iient]y called to the subject, and the inlsabitants, who—be it 
obseiTcd — had previously manifested a perfect apathy and indifference 
concerninjr the condition of this essential element of life, were now duly 
advertised tliat the water which they had been drinking and applying to 
every culinary and domestic purpose was loaded and impregnated witli the 
most oflensive and disgusting impurities, which could not be otherwise than 
dt*striictive jo health, and had probably been the unknown cause of many 
serious «*ind perhaps fatal maladies. 

This enunciation, sanctioned as it was by the highest scientific and medical 
authorities, caused naturally great excitement; public meetings were con¬ 
vened— petition after petition presented to parliament; and at length, in 
1821, being formally brought under the notice of the House of Commons, 
a select committee was appointed to investigate the subject. Accordingly 
this comniittcK? gave in a long report, which terminated in a recommend¬ 
ation that a bill should be passed to regulate the water companies, and 
here the matter dropped: hut tiie facts which this committee had elicited 
were of so startling and appalling a character, that the public became now 
still inure dissatisfied; the inhabitants o& Westminster held a public meet¬ 
ing, at wliieh Sir Francis Hurdett presided, which was attended by scien¬ 
tific and professional men of the greatest eminence, all of whom attested 
that the water supplied by the Thames was utterly unfit for use. Petitions, 
witliout number, were iigain sent to parliament; and at length an address 
was presented to liis majesty by the lords spiritual and temporal, and two 
from the knights, citi'^ens, and burgesses in parliament assembled, beseech¬ 
ing him that he would'be pleased to appoint a commission to inquire into the 
water of the metropolis. Accordingly a commission was appointed, consist¬ 
ing of Dr. Roger, Thomas Braude, and the late Thomas Telford, Esq.; and 
these gentlemen, so eminently qualified for the task, gave in their report 
early the year 182ft. Here, having given this rapid sketch, wc may pause 
1o observe, that so far as the complaints alleged by the excluded capitalists 
against the water moiiopoly are concerned, we do not, in respect to tlicir 
personal or pecuniary interests, sympathise with them; neither do we de¬ 
sire to enter into the merits of the contentions that have taken place between 
the water companies separately or collectively: we have a higher object in 
view, which is to show that tlie interest of tlu‘ public still demands the in¬ 
tervention of parliament for the piir])ose of obtaining a purer and more 
adequate supply of water than the iiiliabitants of this great metropolis can 
at present command. And in order tliaf the necessity which exists for this 
Intei'position may be clearly understood and appreciated, we shall avail our¬ 
selves of such evidence as was then educed*, in order to show that the water 
supplied by these companies from the Tiiames and New l^iver is still, unfit 
for dietic and domestic purposes. And this, be it observed, is a matter 
wliieh affects seriously the interests of every large town throughout the 
kingdom*lor the river waters by which tliey are supplied, when exposed to 
the same causes, are subjected to the same*contauiinatioii as those of the 
metropolis; so that the facts wc are about to state, and the inferences we 
shall from them deduce, arS callable of wjde and almost universal applica¬ 
tion throughout the country. 

The deterioration of river water in approaching or entering into the 
heart of large and populous cities, chiefly arises from its being made the 
depeftitory of a variety of extraneous and offensive matters; the inhabit¬ 
ants of every little village in the kingdom thinking its neighbouring stream 
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the moat natural and fit receptacle for every species of nuisance. “ "rho 
purest water with w^hich we are*ac(piainled,” says Sir Humphry Davy, *‘is 
undoubtedly that which falls from tlu? attiios])hei*e; having touched air 
it can contain nothing but what it gains from the atniosphore: and «iU 
artificial contact, even from the vessels in which it may be colic'ctod, gives 
more pr less of couUimination.” In (lesceiiding throiigli the atmosphere, 
liowcver, the rain drops absorbed a certain qiianlilyof carbonic acid, fbrwbicli 
water has a great avidity, and which gives it its fresh and sparkling charac¬ 
ter, so that water deprived of its carbonic acid is always pc^ciiliarly flat and 
ijisipUl. It is necessary to premise ibis elementary observation, because 
river water, holding carbonic acid in solution, exerts a chemical action on 
the calcareous and alkaline elements of the soil through which it flows, ns 
well as on the animal and vegetable substances with\vhich it may become 
impr(»gnated. Happily, however, under ordinary circumstances it takes up 
so small a quantity of foreign matter, that its sensible qualities are not 
materially aflccted; but in passing through large towns, from the (juantity 
and noxious chlaracter of the extraneous substances with which it becomes 
loaded, ail its sensible qualitu*sare altered, and it is even rendered unfit tor 
the support of animal life. Hence Dr. llostock, in his report to the com¬ 
missioners appointed to investigate into the state of the water supplied to 
the metropolis, observes, “ The water of the Thames, when free from ex¬ 
traneous substances, is in a state of considerable purity, containing only 
a moderate quantity of saline contents, and those of a kind wliich cannot be 
supposed to render it unfit for domestic purposes, or to be injurious to 
health; but as it ap|}roachcs tlic metropolis it becomes loaded with a quan¬ 
tity of filth wliich renders it disgusting to the senses and improper to be em¬ 
ployed in the preparation of food,”* 

Tlie evidence, or rather the facts which were elicited by this commission, 
appear so importaftt in a practical point of view, that it is lo us incredible^ 
that the public should relapse into a state of ineliflereiiee on the sub¬ 
ject ; and we confess that it is in tlie hope of disturbing this letlujrgy, and 
directing the spirit of enterprise to a source whence purer and more salubrious 
w'ator might be obtained, tliat we recur to details wliich can scarcely, we ap¬ 
prehend, Ix^ perused witliout a shudder. 

Between Chelsea Hospital and I^ondon Bridge, it was ascertained by the 
eommissiuiij^iat the contents of more than 199 common sewers emptied 
tliemsclves into the Thames. Furthcrinore, instead of this mass of filth 
being, as is popularly thought, carried away and swept into tlie ocean by 
every ebb of the tide, it appears that after bc*iiig carried about thirty miles 
by every ebb tide, the same wafer returns by the flood, so that a constant 
flux and reflux of the abomination is established. 'I'lie lliames,” observes 
Mr. Mills in his evidence, ** is ucMtlicr more nor less than the common sewer 
of London, so far as receiving the contents, whicii on the norlli side, as 
numbered by the commissioner of sewers, are 99, and on tiio south, 49; 
indeed there is no other recipient; and this cominlxtiire is conveyed by the 
ebb a few miles downwards lo ih^ east, tJien by the flow repassfiig London 
a few miles upwards to the *vest, but neither reacliii'.g Teddington or the 
sea-t Here also yra may adduce the evidence of Mr. Armstrong, who 
addressed the following statement to the cornffiissioners. 

“ On a survey of the common sewers I found them to he us follows: from (Chelsea 
Bridge to Vauxhall 17 ; from Vaiixhull Bridge to Wcstiiiinstcr 11 ; from Westminster to 
Waterloo 30; from-Waterloo to Bluekfrinrs 10, includintr Fleet ciitclu which is 12 feet 
wide; from Blackfriars to Southwark 0, including the great Wailbrook Ifcwer, 7 feet by 4, 

Report of the Commissioners, p. 77. Jbid. p. 61. 
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which has been known unable to discharge its filth; Southwark Bridge to London 7; and 
from London Bridge to the Tower 7, including the Iron Gate sewer, 7 feet by 4. And 
from the enormous (|uantity of filth constantly discnnrgcil by those sewers bciuing a large 
proportion, comparatively speaking, to the pure water of the rfver Thames, which flows 
over the top of Teddington Lock, it is impossible it can be wholesome, and improper it 
hhoiild be used for any domeAic pur|fo8Cs, containing, as it does, the impurities of upwards 
of H million of people, and the whole refuse of this vast metropolis. * * * Tliat the 
sewers arc continually discharging their horrid contents into the river Thames n# one can 
attempt to deny; and that the progress of the tide up the river defies any complete dis¬ 
charge, so that, in fact, the filth is carried so far down the river, atid again by the tide brought 
so far hack; and the only difference is, that it has undergone a more complete mixture, 
rendering its impurities less visible, but not less abominable.*’* 

Independent of this source of pollution, the commission recognised other 
causes which, if not as disgusting, arc as much calculate to render the 
water of the Thames unfit tor domestic purposes. Tliese arc enumerated 
in die report as arising from,— 

“ 1. The increase of certain manufactories, amongst which those of coal gas arc the most 
prominent, polluting the river by their refuse. 

2. The constant passage of steam-boats, by which is stirred up the mud, which is im¬ 
pregnated, in certain districts, with noxious qualities. 

3. The circumstance that refuse animal and vegetable matters, whicli were formerly re¬ 
moved for the purpose of manure, are now, owing to the increased supply of water, inilis- 
criminatciy washed into the sewers, and conveyed into the river Thames. lienee the water 
of the river is more polluted after heavy rains, which force down the contents of the 
sewers, than after a contiAiiance of dry weather, when its course is sluggish or altogether 
arresteil. 

^'4. The great increase which has of late taken place in the population of London and of 
its suburbs on every side, which must be attended by a proportionate augmentation in the 
quantity of extraneous matter carried down into the Thames. 

^ d. The quantity of deail animals thrown into the river. 

**^6. Its contamination by offal from slaughtur-huuses.” 

The commissioners sum up this part of their report by stating that they 

liave anxiously sought for means by which the nuisances in question might 
be remedied or abated; but it is manifest, that if the e/encral quality of 
the riv^r water be objectionable within the tohole of that district whence tlic 
supplies for tlie metropolis are drawn, any remedies for local evils become 
comparatively unimportant; and although these diminish as we ascend the 
river, we apprehend that their influence, witli that of the other contaminat¬ 
ing causes, will be more or less felt nearly to the extent to ^ich the tide 
reaches.” f 

Thus much as to .the causes of the deterioration of tlie river Tlianies; 
but tlie New River'and the river Lea— tlie waters of which supply other 
sections of the metropolis — are exposed, although not in so great degree, 
to the same contaminating influences. Thus, the New River is exposra to 
the sewage and filth of all the villages and houses for a distance of thirty- 
seven mnes, ' 

In the evidence before the parliamentary commissioners, Mr. Myliic 
stated,— 

** That cow-keepera turn a hundred cows at a tipic into a field; and they immediately run 
to drink, and tread down the banks and discolour the water. , 

** That they cannot prevent persons from bathing in the river. 

” That there are twenty-five places where the drainage runs into the river and discolours it. 

** That they have in many instances endeavoured to pass the drainage and sewage under 
the river, by sewers into the natural drains of the country, and in some places this operation 
has been opposed, it being asserted that the New* River has, by custom for two hundred 
years, been the receptacle of tlie drains and sewage water, and that we have now no right 
to (livcrt it froij^that channel. Furthermore, Mr. James Mills, in his evidence, observed. 

Report of the Commisuoners, p. 66. t Ibid p. 10b 
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* That from the great length'of the river, its motion is very slow, and that it cannot, there* 
fure, be pure ;* to which he adds that the whole c|uatitity the river brings is not sufficient 
for the supply; and thcL remainder, which he calculates at one third, comes from tlie 
Thames ” * 

The same objections apply with equal force to* the waters of the river 
Lea* which runs through very extensive inarslies, on which large numbers 
of cattle feed. A!ler heavy rains in every wet season the marshes overflow; 
tlie water becomes stagnant; and when the flood subsides, it returns to the 
stream, carrying with it large quantities of earthy and vegetable matters, 
together with tlie manure left by the cattle, and other impurities. That the 
New River Company may do all in its power to mitigate these evils, by 
appouiting “ walksnien ” to prevent trespass, and by inserting gratings, at a 
distance of every five or six miles, to impede weeds and other extraneous 
substances, wc doubt not; but no provision of this description, no care, 
however vigilant, can remove these physical causes of deterioration. Nor is 
this all. It would appear by the most irrefragable evidence, tliat the im« 
purities of these rivers which supply the metropolis are constantly under¬ 
going aggravation; and this we regard as a point of great importance, 
because, if it be clearly established that these waters are subjected to a 
progressive and increasing deterioration, surely the public is in a manner 
under a prospective obligation to renew its consideration of the subject. 

Wc have seen, in the early history of London, the Thames described os 
being a stream as salubrious, and as plentifully supplied with fish as the 
Wye or the Severn, or as any other of the happy sti*e€*ims of England,’* 
which fertilise our valleys, and contribute to the healtli and comfort of 
the peasantry; but it is manifest that as the {xipulation Increased, and as 
the city became gradually the site of commercial speculation, the causes of 
deterioration to wliich we have adverted were brought into operation. 
Hence, in the reign of Henry VIII., an act of parliament was passed, pro¬ 
hibiting the inisordering of the said river, by casting in of dung and other 
filth; ” — but we shall [lass cursorily over this and other enactments to the 
same effect, in order tliat we may meet the question of die progressive 
deterioration of the water; and on this subject we shall adduce the evidence 
only of practical men, whose testimony is limited to mere observation of 
matters of fact, which are infinitely more valuable dian all the theories and 
speculative views which ingenuity might suggest. 

" Mr. W. Butcher, a fiah salesman, and agent for Dutch vessels, importing large quantities 
of cels, stated to the commission, that twelve years ago one of these vessels seldom lost 
more than thirty pounds weight of eels in a night, in coining up the river, but that the 
water had become so bad, that as it fldWed through tlie wells in die bottom of tlie vessels 
it poisoned the eels; and the quantity which died was more than three times the quantity 
marketed. And he gave in a list, taliulatcd thus, of eight Dutch vessels, which arrived at 
Gravesend in July, 1827, having foil cargoes of healthy eels: — 

De Vricnderschap, K. B. Tapman, master, 15,000 llis ; marketed only 44)00 lbs. alive. 

‘*^Dc llct-dorp Gaastniccr, R. H. Visscr, master, 14,000 lbs.; marketed only 4000 lbs. 

***DeJonge Jan Mcini, P. V. Ter Dee, master, 13,000 lbs.; marketed about 3000 lbs. alive. 

** De Visscry, A. L. Wild Chub, master, 14,000 lbs.; marketed about 4000 jbs. alive. 

“ De Twee Jong Vreuwen Gcrril, A. Dykstre, master, 13,000lbs.; marketed wout 4000 lbs. 
alive. • 

** De Twee Gc Breeders, A. Oversea, master, 13,000 lbs.; marketed nliout 4500 lbs. alive. 

Dc Nederland Kroonprince, J. P. Jelsma, master, lji,000 lbs.; marketed about 4000 lbs. 
alive. 

De Vierge Breeders, G. Nicuwland, master, 14,000 lbs.; marketed alnnit 5000 lbs. alive.” 

And he further adds, that of late several vessels liave all their eels at one 
tide, the weather being clear and fine at the time.f 

* Report of the CommiHioiien, p. IS. 

c 3 


f Ibid. p. 69. 
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Again. .Tamos Newland, another salesinan, and master of a vessel sixteen 
years in the trade, when examined by tiie eonimissiou stated, — 

f 

■ “ That ficls have not lived in Thames water jis they did fonnerly. First observed the 

iliffi'riMicc' five or six years and £nds it ^et worse ewery .suninier. Other lish are also 
ailerted by bad water, and will eiulenvonr to get out of it on to pieces of floating wooiL^ 
Another witness, 1.1. Oe dong, twenty years in tlic trade, .stated that he notieed.tlie dif¬ 
ference in a-atcr eight years ago> and that every ye<ir it gets worse. An hour aA^*r high 
water, eels (lie aiUted) will die in so short a time, tiiat I have had .'iOOOlbs. weight dead in 
half an hour. ^ r'lirtheniiore, Thoina.s llatheriU anil William llathcrili stated to the coni- 
inissioii that they had been brought up as fisliermen from the age of twelve years, and u.sed 
to catch floundtTs, eels, roach, smelts, salmon, &c., in the Thames, betw'ecn Putney and 
Woolwich; but,the fishing dropt ofl', and beeunic worse and worse every year, until they 
were tibliged to drop the trade. * 1 have seen the flounders,’ says Thomas llutherill * put 
up their hemls above the water, and if there was a bundle of weeds in the river they would 
get on it out of the water.’-l- Mr. .lohii iioldliam, the yconiaii of llillingsgate, further de¬ 
poned, that as clerk of the market, it was his business to ascertain the quality of fish, and 
seize and condemn that which was bad ; that twenty-live }ears ago, above and below 
London Bridge, between Deptford and KichiiioniK *100 Ashermen, eoch having a boy and 
boat, gained their livelihood by fishing in the river; that lie hud known them take 3000 
smelt and 10 salmon at uih.‘ haul : the Thames were then die best salmon, and frequently 
sold for 3x. or 4«. per pound; but about fourteen or fifteen years ago the quantities began 
to fall off, and there has been ever since a diiiiimition, so that now the fishery is gone, and 
no salmon arc to be caught." ^ 

The evidence of this witness as to the causes of this change in tlie condition 
of the rivei* proceeds in the following terms : — 

“ What do you attribute as the cause of the loss of this fishery ? 

“ First, the Docks. Near the West India Docks there was an inlet of leu or twelve feet 
water, where the smelts iisetl to resort, but the gates of the dock being occasionally opeiictJ, 
the water was let out, which was very impure, from the bilge-water aiul the efleet of the 
copper-bottomed vessels, and this 1 consider as the; cause why all the snicdts have left this 
sjiot. This water is so impure, that if a man falls into it, it generally proves fatal. Another 
reason is, that all the common .sewers run Into the Thames.’' 

“ Was it not always so ? 

No. Inhere are now a much greater number of drain.s, which run into the couinion 
scw'crs, as w'cll ns privies anil water-closets. bVrincTly the scaveiigiTs nscxl to curry away 
the soil at^liight, but that practice has of late years been inueh cliiniiiiKlied. 31ic filth that 
they used to carry avray is passed by the drains into the sewers. In the river, at Billings¬ 
gate, wc have many Dutch boats with eels; I have been on board and seen iOOO alive in the 
wells and coffs, and the next morning ihrci: fourths have been dead; and the same propor¬ 
tion of loss has been sustained by all the Dutch vessels.” 

“ What is the cause of the death of the cels?” 

** When there is but little water in the river tlicy do not die so much, as the water is less 
disturbed ; but on heavy rajn.s, after a dry sea.soii, the filth which had been acciiniulatiiig in 
the drains and sewers is washed into the river and disturbs the general scdiiiiciit; the water 
is thus rendered very iirqiure, and contributes in producing the above effect.” 

Is it a inattcr of fact, that fish sufler more allcr>rains than hi dry weather? ” 

“ Ye.s. Other causes of the increased impurity of the river, or its being worse than it 
formerly was, is from the acciiiiiulation of filth brought, down by rains after dry weather, the 
great fall at Lonilon Bridge, and the steam-boats stirring up the filth of the Thames, and 
keeping it in a state of almost continnai agitation. Another niiisance is the gas ; 1 have noticed 
at twelve o’clock at night — the gas liquor is let out in the middle of the night—-the rivyr is 
often covered with it, having tlic appearance of an oily substance, in patches of three or four 
feet scjiiure. The tide ebbs seven hours, and frncs about three miles an hour, and this will 
carry it on thts side of (jravc.scnd ; and as the tidd flows five hours, this substance returns 
with the tide. As a proof of the impurity of the water gf the Thames, the flounders which 
arc brouglit up from sea reach Medway, &c.; wlicn they get to Woolwich fly about in the 
wells of the boats, tlirougli which tlje water flows, and they turn up and die.” 

Do you think that the increase of niainilactories within the last ten years have tended 
to injure the water ? ” 

“ Yes. And it can bo proved that many fishermen have been ruined by the change in the 
water,” J 


lIciKy.-t of till! Coinniissioiiers, p. 09 , 
!bid. p. 71, 7‘J. 


t Ibid. p. 70. 
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The whole of this evidence proves vocally that the water of the 

Thames, whicli supplies more "than half the city, has for years been 
iiridergoinjr progressive deterioration, and iis the ejiiises by which these 
iinhap})y effects have been induced are still in active operation, the evil 
complained of not only continues, but nuinifeslly becomes more and 
more ajwravatcd. That some of the water companies have endeavoured, 
since tlie publication of this lleport, to give a purer supply, by dn.*.wing 
the water off higher up the river, and introducing an improved system 
of filtration, we cheerfully concede, but these metisures are not ade¬ 
quate to produce the desired end. The water from the most polluted parts 
of the Thames is still drunk by upwards of one half the iiiliabitants of 
London, and by no artificial means whatever can it be purified. The 
reason is evident. The contamhuitirm of water arises pjirtly from extivineous 
and noxious substances, mechanically dillused through the fluid, and partly 
from the water holding in solution certain deleterious principles, which have 
been derived from the decomposition of the substances exposed to its action. 
The former mayi by subsidence and filtration, perhaps be thoroughly got rid 
of, but not the latter, — for no process of clarification or filtration will re¬ 
move the deleterious qualities which are chemically combined with, and 
enter, as it were, into the very constitution of the water itself. The par¬ 
ticles of matter, too, which are iiieclianieally diffused through water, are for 
the most part less injurious to the animal economy than the substances held 
ill solution. Thus, particles of earth, wheiher argillaceous or calcareous, 
exuvim, larvae, even living insects, will not, however they may irritate, 
produce any specific disease; but‘being for tlie most part inert substaiiees 
in themselves, will pass through the alimentary canal without seriously dis¬ 
turbing the system; but the gases disengaged during the decoiiiposition of 
animal, vegetable, and more especially mineral substances, produce recom¬ 
binations when lield«iu solution, which may be productive of serious effects. 

It is well known that from the disengagement of certain gases by vol¬ 
canic action, whole continents have been found covered with dead fi^i, and, 
accordingly, we infer from the obsc.^vations we have made, that the most 
mischievous effects of impure water arise, not so nuich irom extraneous 
substances mcH^hanically dispersed through it, as from the deleterious sub¬ 
stances which it holds in solution. Hence, Dr. Paris observed, “llie im¬ 
purity of the water, which so greatly injures the health of the inhabitants, 
arises not from particles of matter lloatiiig in tlie thild, but from the 
quantities of matter which arc held in chemical solution, whicli cannot be 
separated from it by any mechanical ineaiis whatever.” Accordingly the 
filters introduced into private families are no prophylactic instruments of 
protection ; and it ought to be constantly recollected tliat the clearness and 
sparkling brightness of water are no positive criteria of its salubrity. 

Having only briefly, in proportion to the importance of the subject, re¬ 
ferred to the impurities of the river waters that supply this metropolis, we 
come at once to the remedy; and only marvel that any amount of capital, 
or widely-spread pecuniary intere^, should so far retard the |>rogress of 
improvement as to prevent every advantage being taken of obtaining a pure 
adequate supply from the resources which arc manifestly within our reach. 
As an opprobrium on geological ignorance, an Anecdote is somewhere related 
of a certain building stone having been carried from a great distance, at ait 
enormous expense, to the very spot in wiiicb immense strata, of it lay con¬ 
cealed ; and wc easily predict that an opprobrium of a similar kind will in a 
few years be cited against the goodly citizens of London, who, it will be 
alleged, contented themselves with drinking for many years the impurities 
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of the river lliames rntlier than lake advautof;e of a purer and more ad^ 
qnate supply of water, which lay at the same time slumbering under their 
very feet. We allude to the water which it is now a 3 t;crtaiiu>d may be oli- 
taiiied by Artesian Wells, froiji below die plastic clay formation on which 
London is built. Hero, however, it may be proi)pr to state, that the term 
Artesiau Springs is derived from tills method of procuring watei^ having 
been extensively adopted in the province of Artois, in France. The prin¬ 
ciple of tlieir formation is geologically easily explained. The water which 
descends from the atmosphere percolates through die porous strata which it 
meets with, and, when unable to make ite way through impervious strata, 
accumulatestas in a reservoir below the surface of die earth. . Thus, in the 
subjoined diagram, 



let A represent a porous stratum, on which rests B, an impervious stra¬ 
tum, and underneath C, another impervious sti’atum; it is evident diat die 
water which descends, from the hilly region, not being able to escaiie, 
must accumulate, and then, if an Artesian well be sunk at D, a plentiful 
supply will rush up through the tube or apei'turc. /I'lie instrument em¬ 
ployed in excavating these wells is a large auger, and the aperture made is 
about four inches in diameter. If a hard rock be met widi, it is triturated 
by an Iron rod, and the small fragments, or powder, are readily extracted. 
To prevent the sides of the well from falling in, a jointed pipe is introduced, 
sometimes formed of vrood, but more generally of metal. The process is 
thus a very simple and practicable one, and the water so obtained is excecd- 
ingly pure. “The water jdlorded by these wells,” says Ckmnybeare, refer¬ 
ring to Ijondon, and which ai'ises from die sands of die plastic clay 
formadon underlying it, is very limpid, and remai'kably free from sails; it 
is therefore what is called soft in a remarkable degree, is adapted to every 
domestic purposej and never fails.” * Tho tesdmony of all the scientific men 
who have analysed this water is to the same effect; and from the analysis of 
die springs in different parts of the metropolis yielding die same results, it 
is presumed that dicy cohuiiiiuicate with each other, or arise from the same 
natural reservoir. Hence, whenever the bed of clay which overlays the 
chalk formadon has been properly pierced or bored, a bed of fine sand has 
been discavered which separates the clay.from the chalk, and from this an 
abundance of pure water has lieen immediately obtained. We have in our 
possession the results of a multitude of experiments, showing that enormous 
quanddes of water, far more than is required for the use of die whole metro¬ 
polis, may thus easily be procured; and accordingly, notwithstanding die 
water companies persist in drugging us widi river water, die proprietors 
of almost all the great breweries, disdlleries, sugar-refining, vinegar, colour, 
soetp, and gas manufactories, &c., have sunk Artesian springs^on their own 

* OutliiusB of Geology of Englakid and Wales. 1822. p. 35. 



account. The abundance of water which can tlius' be commanded is at¬ 
tested by every scientific and practical man who has fiurly investigated tlie 
subject. • 

^ " At ShcemesSf by the mouth of tlie Thames, a well ^as bore'il,'’ says the eminent geolo- 

f ist, Mr. Lycll, ** on a low tongue of land near the sea, through aoo feet of the blue clay of 
iondon, bdow which a bed of sand and pebbles was enter^, belonging doubtless to 
plastic clay formation; when this stratum was pierced, the water burst up with impetuosity, 
and filled the well. By another perforation at the same place, the water was found at the 
depth of 328 feet below the clay; it first rose rapidly to the height of 189 feet; and (hen, 
in the course of a few hours, ascended to an elevation of eight feet above the level of the . 
ground. In 1824, a well was dug at Fulham near the Thames, at the Bishop of London’s, 
to the depth of 317 feet, which, after traversing the tertiary strata, was continued through 
sixty-seven feet of chalk. The water immediately rose to the surface, and the discharge 
was above fifty gallons per minute. In the garden of the Horticultutal Society at Chiswidc, 
chalk was also reached at a depth of 329 feet, from which the water rose to the surface. At 
tlie Duke of Northiimbcrlund’s, above Chiswick, the borings were carried to the extraordi¬ 
nary depth of 620 feet into the chalk, when a considerable volmnc of water was obtained, 
which rose foiu* feet above the surface of the ground. In a well^of Mr. Brooks’s, at ELam- 
mersmith, the rush of water from a depth of 360 feet was so great as to inundate several 
buildings, and do considerable damage; and at Tooting, a sufficient stream was obtiuned to 
tivn a wheel, and raise water to the upper stories of the houses.” * 

In the neighbourhood of London these Artesian springs are already very 
numerous: — there are at Hammersmith 6; Brentford 3; Uxbridge 8; 
llickmaiisworth 4; Watford 9, one of which produces 22,5009000 gallons 
weekly, partly supplying the* river Colne; St. Alban’s 2. In London it¬ 
self there are 174, of which 30 produce 30,000,000 gallons weekly; 
indeed, it is clearly ascertained that the quantity of •water which any one 
of these wells will yield depends on, and is proportioned to, the diameter of 
the hore^ It has been calculated that the quantity of water supplied to 
tlic metropolis by all the water companies on both sides the river, may be 
estimated at 38,000,000 gallons daily; and one orifice from a single Artesian 
well, with a diameter of six feet, would yield more than sufficient to meet 
this demand. ^ 

Here we shall briefly advert to the arguments which may be urged in 
favour of the present system, being well aware that some of the water com¬ 
panies have, at no mean sacrifice, endeavoured to overcome tlie evils they 
have to contend against. In so doing we can only regret that so much 
industry and capital should not have been diverted into another and better 
channel, which would yield as abundant, as pure, and as salubrious a supply 
as can possibly be desired. It may be argued that the water of the Grand 
Junction is almost entirely exempt from the impurities complained of,'.be¬ 
cause this company draws its reSources a short 'distance above Brentford, 
thereby avoiding tlie sewerage of that town, Isleworth, Hammersmith, &c.; 
and further, that very shortly itVill relinquish altogether its establishment 
at Chelsea, and derive its supply exclusively from this source. This we 
cheerfully concede to be an improvement; nevertheless, it oiig^ clearly to 
be understood, that this, which is the most unexceptionable water that can 
from this river source be obtained; is only in a comparative stat^of purity, 
because, previous to reaching diis point, the Thames flowing through a large 
tract of country, receives the drainage of all the towns and villages through 
which it passes;—Oxford, Abingdon, Wallingfofd, Henley,*Markwe, Kings¬ 
ton, &c., all empty their filth into the ** silver Thames,” as it progresses 
onwards towards tlie gi*eat metropolis. In no partj thiirefore, of its coarse 

* Lyell's Geology, vol- i. p. 28S. 1834. * 

See also Lettre de M. Leftbvre, relatif k un Voyage dans le Sennaar et oux PuiU ArtAffyp f 
des Oases d*£gypte, Anmiles de Gbimie et de Physique, Juin, 1839. 
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can its waters be compared for purity w'itli the water of Artesian w'ells. 
The West Middlesex, also, has endeavoured to avoid the l^fondon drainage 
by estabJisliing its reservoirs on the Surrey side of the river, about three 
miles below the Grand Junction; but being nearer the source orcontaini- 
iiation, its supply is less pure tlian that of the Junction. Hence, these 
two companies, giving them evc-ry possible credit, only mitigate the evil in 
a small degree, inasmuch as apart from the above consideration they accom¬ 
modate comparatively only a small portion of the metropolis, while other 
water coini>anies which supply the most densely inhabited districts of the 
city draw their resources directly from the most polluted parts of the 
stream. ^ 

Again, it has been urged thatnhe complicated and elaborate process of 
filtration, adopted by the Chelsea Company, expurgates Thames water of 
all its impurities. But this is distinctly a fallacy, because it is evident that 
filtration can only act mechanical Ivs and will not affect the deleterious mat¬ 
ters held in chemical solution. The verdict of the commission before the 
House of Commons, which was founded on the concurrent evidence of nu¬ 
merous scientific and practical men, must be held us conclusive on this 
point. It is thus stated: It must be recollected that insects and suspended 
impurities only are separated by filtration, and that whatever substances 
may be employed in the construction of filtering beds, the purity of the 
water, as dependent upon matters held in a state of solution, cannot be im¬ 
proved by any practicable modification of the process. If, therefore, it can 
be shown, tliat Wcater taken from the parts of the riviT whence the companies 
draw their supplies, cither is or is likely to be contaminated by substances 
dissolved or chemically combined, it will follow that the most perfect system 
of filtering can effect only a partial purification.” * Others, again, have 
even alledged that Thames water is endowed with the marvellous virtue of 
purifying itself^ and that its soft qualities render it more eligible than any 
other description of water for being employed in brewing, and for a variety 
of domestic purposes. It is, we believe, observed by sailors, that Thames 
water on its way out to sea, after emitting an intolerable stench, ceases to 
he disagreeable to the senses, and acquires a certain degree of clearness. 
The reason of this is obvious. When water becomes stagnant, as in the 
tank on board ship, the putrefactive process commences, and the animal 
and vegetable matters it contains undergo spontaneous decomposition. 
During this process various pungent gases are generated and thrown out, 
giving rise to the offensive odour. These, however, gradually disappear, 
partly by being absorbed by the charred sides of the vessel, and partly by 
escaping, so that the waler at length ceases to smell, and at the same time 
the subsidence of the foreign matters which lloatcd in it to the bottom of 
the vessel renders it tolerably clear. This^s the entire mystery; and what¬ 
ever sailors may think of the self-purifying virtues of Thames "water, no man of 
science would ever maintain that by such a process it can be rendered really 
pure or salubrious. However, on this subject there is much whiinsiccil rea¬ 
soning. ^riius, in a certain History of Hammersmith, we read, that among 
other advantages which the inhabitants enjoy, is that of being supplied with 
the purest water; because (so argues the learned historian) at this part of 
the river the London ineets'Uic country drainage, and the two waters mixing 
togetlier neutralise and purify each other! Then as to the superiority of 
Thames water for Brewing, &c., it is true that for such purposes soft is pre¬ 
ferable to hard water; but it may be sufficient to observe, that Barclay’s, 


* Report, ]i. 8. 
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and almost all the large breweries in London, now very properly use Artesian 
Avater. The wliolesoinencss of tlrf Hianies water is also very apocryphal, 
“ Have yon in your practice,” asked the commissioners of Dr. James Johnson, 
“met witli any injurious elFects from the use of Thayies water?” to which 
the Doctor answered—“ Yes! 1 was informed by Mr. Ibell, of WatcT’loo 
Place, why has a great many young women employed in the millinery busi¬ 
ness, that several of the young people have been repeatedly affected with 
bowel complaints; if they went out of town and drank other water the 
complaint subsided, but often returned again on their again drinking this 
water.” The experience of other medical practitioners is to the same effect; 
and it is tolerably certain, that the inconvenience which persoiu^ from the 
country feel on first arriving in London is to be stscribed rather to the water 
they drink than to any peculiar change in the condition of the atmosphere 
they respire. Finally, it has been argued with some show of geological 
leaAiig, that we have no assurance that Artesian wells would yield a sufficient 
abundaTicc of water.for the supply of the metropolis. This is manifestly an 
assumption, and an assumption directly opposed to the evidence of experi¬ 
ence. We have no data on which we are entitled to argue even theoretically 
that the quantity of water from the hills shall diminish, or that the supply 
existing in the chalk basin shall beoomc exhausted. This, however, is not 
a matter tor speculation; it can be determined only by tlic aryumanium ad 
rxperientiam ; and it is certain, that among tlie numerous Artesian wells in 
this city not one has been yet known to have become exhausted. The very 
contrary is the fiict, for in more than one instance the proprietors of breweries 
and other large establishments having sunk Artesian wells, have found not 
only a sufficient supply for tlieir demand in the manufactory, brt that it 
wiLs so prodigious as to enable them to sell the water to the neighbourhood 
at so iiiuch per cart. At H«ammersmith an Artesian well was sunk in Petc^r 
Square, the proprlctop of which still finds not only an adequate supply for 
his own purposes, but, such is the abundance of the water, that he is enabled 
to supply the houses in the square with high and low, and service at twenty- 
live shillings each per annum. Hence it is manifest, that this and other 
cities might, from the very abundance of the Artesian supply, be accoiii- 
inodati^d with water at a much more moderate rate than we at present pay 
the water companies for water which is so unpalatable even to the taste, 
that most families, for the purpose of drinking, are obliged to supply them¬ 
selves with water at the parish pumps, notwithstanding the onerous burthen 
of the water rates. 

The advantages, therefore, which would be derived from Artesian springs 
may be thus enumerated: — 

1. The Artesian water is purer and more salubrious than the riveu* 
waters which flow into the vicinity and through the heart of large and 
l)opulous towns. 

2. The Artesian water is protected from, and not liable to, those causes of 
contamination which infect^ more or less, all open rivers. 

3. The Artesian water requires rib costly reservoirs, in which sfiignation 
alone must deteriorate its qualities, by favouring the putrefactive process, 
and the development of animal and vegetable life. 

4 The Artesian water would not require filtrStion, which after all, as we 
have seen, docs not remove tliosc deleterious substances held in chemical 
solution, which are most obnoxious and injurious to the animal economy. 

5. The quantity of water supplied by Artesian springs is unlimited, and 
no more likely to fail than are the numerous rivers to which these very 
springs ^ve origin. 
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6. Artesian springs might be sunk throughout the country at a very 
moderate expense; and the water employed, as on the Continent, as a mov« 
ing power to different descriptions of machinery. ' 

Laxtlp. On every .estate or farm throughout die kingdom these wells 
might be sunk, and the water so obtuned would be an inestimable advantage 
in contributing to the preservation of healdi, and the conveniences and ne¬ 
cessities of life. 

We have, in conclusion, to observe, that the facts we have now stated, 
which are only a fractional portion of the evidence in our possession, arc 
submitted with confidence to the reflecting portion of the community; and 
we are happy to add, diat we have authority for stating, tliat the Marquis of 
Westminster, one of the most wealthy and influential noblemen in the king¬ 
dom, will, in the House of Lords, renew his motion on this subject early in 
the ensuing session. It certainly to us appears an anomaly, diat while the 
progress of knowledge and practical improvements liave^ in this enlighAied 
age, changed in a manner the entire aspect of our social condition, the in¬ 
habitants of this great metropolis arc still condemned, by the subsidiary 
influence of water monopolies, to slake their thirst at a strc>am from 
which an Hindoo would mrink with abhorrence; the pollution of which, 
so iar back as the reign of Henry VHI., demanded the protecting inter¬ 
position of the government. Finally, the remedial measure here proposed 
affects not only tlie interests of the metropolis, but that also of every city, 
and even village, throughout the kingdom: the Oases of the very deserts in 
Egypt have been thus fertilised; and the only point which appears to be at 
issue is, whether the metropolis and manufactu^ng towns of Great Britain 
shall allow pecuniary interests to repress, or the progress of science to ad¬ 
vance, those moans for promoting healtli and comfort which nature itself 
has munificently provide. 


SKETCHES OF SPANISH GENERALS, CARLIST AND 

CRISTINO. 


No. 11. — Cabrera. 


** —— son ccear rempH dc ruse, d'orgueil; i*t de> cupiditu. A trace dans la guerre il traloalt 

a sa suite la de.struction, le carnage, et la servitude."^ 

Metnd. Conjuration contre AtHla, 

** II n'cut point CCS trails fiers ct imiMMants qui frappent tous Ics esprits: il montra plus d'ordre 
et de justesse que dc force ct d'^levatiun dans ics id^>s.** 

* • * Fontanoi.'Elogeo, 


The man on whom the eyes and hearts oY the worshippers of legitimacy 
are now turned, as on tlwir last hope — if any hope, indeed, exist, •— is 
Cabrera. Of all those who have issued forth, from time to time, during 
the present war, to lay waste the territory they foiled to conquer, he is 
the most formidable. His name has, during Ae last four years, struck 
hie enemies with terror. Zumalocarr^uy himself did not cany more dis¬ 
may into the ranks of the badly organised and unwieldy massas of the 
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Cristino army, amidst the mountmns of Guipuzcoa, and Navarre, than 
Cabrera in the wild fastnesses of .Mragoii. In the general estimate of the 
militaiy talents of tliosc who liave commanded ^e armicsj both of the 
Queen, and of Don Carlos, it must be admitted tliat t^ie superiority-belongs 
to the chiefs of tlie insurrection. Zumalacarrejfuy, in his single person, was 
worth all who have appeared as defenders of the throne of Isabella IL, 
with, perhaps, the exception of Cordova, or Mina, whom ill healtli ren¬ 
dered a nullity. The Guipuzcoan chieftain seems to have been the model 
for Cabrera. The same qualities are observabledn bodi; die same caudous 
prudence in not taking too much advantage of the favourable result of an 
enterprise ; the same quickness of apprehension in discovering the weakest 
{xiuits of the enemy; me same skill in leading the unsuspeedng foe into 
those inaccessible strongholds, where his masses were broken up into small 
bodies; the same rapidity in concentrating his own forces on a given point, 
in the shortest possible space of time, and in falling, like a thunderbolt, on 
his astounded and bewildered pursuers. We re&r our readers to the 
autumn campaign of 1838, as a proof of all this, when Pardinas lost his 
life and his army in attempting to storm die strongholds of diis daring reliel. 
The masterly skill widi which he has possessed himself of, and established 
himself in, a vast extent of country^ for so ,lon^ a ^riod, widiout scarcely 
losing an inch of ground, and if he did, gaining five times the quantity 
elsewhere; the selection of the best possible points wliereoii to plant his 
almost impregnable fortresses; the eneq^ which has enabled him to create 
and discipline a formidable army out of die worst possible materials — all 
qualify him for holding a high place beside the man whom he is accustomed 
to regard as his great prototype. It is true that the Basque provinces having, 
from obvious reasons, been considered as the real theairc of the civil war, 
and the attention of the army being drawn- more particularly to the Nordi, 
Cabrera was permitted to avail himself of the occasion to organise his 
army, and establish it in positions from which Nsportero will find it difficult 
to dislodge him, and by which he has been enabled to make himself imisler 
of two provinces. UTie Duke of Victory lias never possessed a daring cha¬ 
racter as a military tactician, however headlong may be his personal 
prowess: but one might suppose that the success which has lately attended, 
if not his arms, at least his diplomacy, die result of which has lieen the 
pacification of the Provinces, ought to have encouraged him to set about 
completing the subjugation of the remaining insurgents, widi something 
more of energy and decision than he appears to have exhibited since the 
treaty of Bergara. This hesitation proves that he is quite aware of the im¬ 
portance and peril of die dying stAggle. Espartero, an open, brave, dar¬ 
ing and, often, a rash soldier in the field, has now to deal with a cautious, 
cool, and crafty chief, fighting with the halter round his throat, who, like 
the tiger after which he is named, will crouch, with all the untiring patience 
of ferocity, until the moment arrives for the deadly spring on his unguarded 
victim. To us it seems diat the peculiar talent of Cordova would have 
. eiidered him mudi better adapted *than Espartero to encounter %uch an 
opponent as the chief of the Aragonese insurrection. 

In the year 1834, the force which had been commanded by the Valencian 
chief, Carnicer, and which amounted to about 3000 men, was cut up, or 
dispersed by die army of Rodil, which had been previously employed in 
watching the movements of Don Carlos on die con&ies of Portugal. The 
remnant of this band was scattered over the mountains of Catalonia, 
Valencia, and Lower Aragon, in parties of from thirty to one hundred, where 
they perpetrated the most horrid crimes, robbing and assassinating, without 
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distinction, Carlist as well as Cristino. Cabrera had been at the head of a 
small ibi-ccwliich numbered about 500 then, under Carniccr, and had made 
himself remarkable for the activity and energy of'his movements, and the 
good success which generally attended his predatory expeditions. These 
bands, thus dispersed, though committing ravages of the most atrocious kind, 
were not yet of sufficient importance to west the undivided attention of the 
regular arm^y of the Queen; whilst the local force, combining the urhanos, and 
other constitutional volunteers, was unable to compete witli these ferocious 
marauders. The appeal to arms, also, in favour of the liberal government, 
had been responded to in so indiifertmt a manner, as to afford a favouiable 
opportunity to the first bold and ambitious chieftain who had talent and 
influence enough to concentrate those materials which were loosely scutterc<l 
over^ the country. Valencia, Catalonia, and Aragon were amongst these 
provinces, which, generally speaking, lent the least assistance, in the com¬ 
mencement, to the cause of the infant queen. The levy of a national fforce 
at Valencia, whicli, at the least, should have produced a body of about 2000 
men, sent forth about 200 to take up arms. Zaragoza, with which so many 
noble associations are connected, could only muster one battalion; whilst at 
Barcelona not much more tlian 1500 men were enrolled to keep down the 
insurrection. Cabrera took mjlvantagu of all tliese circumstances which 
were so favourable to his designs. He combined witli Serrador and 
Quilez, two chiefe of the old army of Carniccr, and soon collected together 
the remnant of that dispersed body, llie numbers rapidly increased; and, 
instead of 3000 men, to which it originally amounted, each captain, in a 
very short space of time, found himself at the head of 4000 soldiers already 
trained to war. The talent displayed by Cabrera in his various encounters 
with the Cristino chiefs who were sent against him, and the success which 
almost invariably attended him, procured him the command in chief of the 
whole combined force, which then reckoned 12,000 men. In vain did the 
generals of the queen’s army implore the government to send reinforce¬ 
ments in order to stop, while there was yet time, the progress of Cabrera. 
The government was unable to comply with the prayer. The young 
Aragonese chieftain did not allow, in the mean time, a moment of repose or 
delay: his blows were struck, one after the other, with the rapidity and 
the effect of lightning. He surprised, in quick succession, all tlie Cristino 
])ositions, and soon menaced the whole of the country between the Lower 
Ebro and Valencia. Serrador joined him at Tortoza, and Quilez occupied 
the confines of the three provinces of Aragon, Valencia, and Catalonia. 
The result which usually follows success in such cases was obtained by the 
army of the centre; crowds flocked to the standard of the fortunate chie^ 
and his army soon became, wluit it is at this day, formidable for its positions, 
its numbers, and its ferocity, and possessed of supplies of all kinds, to an 
amount incredibly enormous. 

Don Ramon Cabrera, Conde de Morelia, who has made so much noise 
ill Europe, and whose name is associated with so many sanguinary acts, 
is a young man. He is not more tliait thirty-six years old. He is of ob¬ 
scure parentage, liis father having been ta brigadier, during the war of 
independence. We must hasten to enlighten the reader, who may be apt to 
fitel astonished at the asseftion, that the son of a brigadier can be said to bn 
of low origin. Amongst Spaniards tliis term is applied not only to the 
general officer bearing that appellation, but also to the chief of four 
ov five muleteers, attached to the brigade of an army, and whose rank is 
not superior to t^t of a peasant. His mother, however, is said to have bo- 
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longed to a distant branch of a noble Aragonese family; and the son is 
reported to cherish, secretly, and*with a miser's care, a certain feeling of 
aristocratic pride. It Jias been asserted that Cabrera was an ecclesiastic. 
Hie assertion is ill founded. His connection wit[i the church did not 
extend farther than liaving officiated many jfears as stieristan —an office 
which is filled by a layman — in tlic parish church of his native town, 
Ihibastia. In his youth, he manifested a particular taste for music and 
poetry, particularly for those old ballads composed in the days of Aragonese 
independence; and it appears that he is a finished performer on the guitar. 
Accident is said to have disturbed the peaceful occupations of his youth, 
and to have all at once changed his entire temperament. His n^^ther held 
some small place in the hospital of her native town, tor which she received 
a trifling remuneration. In settling her accounts on one occasion with 
a clerk in the office of the admmisirado}\ named Ijcrchundi, some dispute 
occurred regarding an item of trivial amount which she claimed, having 
supplied from lier own resources a few necessaries to one of the invalids of 
the establishment. Her demand was not recognised by the accountant, and 
the dispute arose to such a height, that, with the insolence of a petty official, 
he struck the woman on the face, and turned her out of doors. She 
hastened home and appeared befarc lu4[ten with her fiice swollen and 
bleeding. She was then a widow, aiK^Cabrera was tenderly attached 
to her. He heard her story, and went to Lerebundi to tieiiiand why he liad 
ill used his parent. Similar insolence was repeated. He proceeded to the 
house of the administrador^ and complained of the treatment he had re¬ 
ceived— all in vain: he w'as received with Iiaughtincss, and dismissed mill 
insult. Cabrera did not long brood over the injury in silence or inactivity. 
On the next morning the dead body of Lerchundi was found lying in the 
streets, pierced with many wounds, any one of which would have caused 
death. The voice of•tlie sacristan was no longer heard in the church of 
San Vicente. He fled to the mountains, and, leading a life half-shepherd 
and hali-brigand, eluded any attempts — and they ivcre but few—which 
may have been made to arrest him. 

Concerning the events which mark the career of such'a man as Cabrera, 
curiosity is always excited; and the acts of his early life, however com¬ 
monplace when related of ordinary men, will be always viewed witli 
more than usual interest. It is said that the fierce spirit of Cabrera has not 
been always inaccessible to the softer passions. To his duties of sacristan 
he occasionally added those of a professor of music, and gave lessons on the 
guitar. One of his pupils was the ;iiece of an Aragonese gentleman, a 
native of Alcaniz, a young girl of ftineteen or twenty. Sjiain is the land of 
intrigue, in love os well as in politics; and a young and enthusiastic female 
seldom considers, with the cooln&s of a sage, those differences of rank which 
arc established by the conventional regulations of society. She was an 
orphan, and had not only been betrothed, but had been actually easada am 
podvr — married, that is, by proxy, a frequent custom in Spain —with a 
man much older than herself^ and wliom she liad never yet seen. * Strange 
to say, and incredible as it would now doubtless appear, the manners of 
Cabrera were then gentle and unassuming, and a mutual attachment soon 
grew up between them. This was not discovered until it became too late to 
save tlie honour of the lady. She was removed with her offspring from the 
house of her uncle, and was never heard of more. Whether she died of a 
broken heart, or perished by assassination, none ever knew. That nothing 
might be wanting to render Cabrera a monster of iniquity, it is said that the 
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vengeance inflicted for the real or supposed violence committed on tlic lady, 
formed a befitting prelude to liis othci? deeds of blood, and did not fall 
short of the enormity of those crimes which have r«:ndered his substHiuent 
career so infamous. 

In appearance, Cabrera is about the middle stature, rather slight, and not 
ungracefully .formed. To a stranger, his countenance is not indicative of 
the ferocity which has made him so remarkable, even amongst the sangui¬ 
nary leftders of the Carlist bands; and his demeanour, when not under the 
infiuente of intense excitement, is mild and gentle. Even when alibcted 
by some overwhelming feeling, his external manner betrays little of the 
tempest w][^ich rages within: it is not boisterous, nor loud, but rather that 
of deep, calm, concentrated, yet deadly, determination. On one occa.sion 
only is it recorded that tliis habitual csilmness completely abandoned him. 
This monster, who is not redeemed by another virtue, wept like an infant 
snatched from the bosom, when the tidings of his motlier’s death reached 
him. He loved her much; and her murder turned to gall whatever little of 
earthly feeling made his heart still human. He shut himself up in his 
apartihent during two days, witliout admitting an individual, with die ex¬ 
ception of one favoured servant, a relative, it is said, to witness tlic agony of 
grief to which he abandoned himself, .and which almost deprived him of 
consciousness. Wr 

■ Though nominally in arms for Don Carlos, it is believed that his attach¬ 
ment to the person, or sentiments, of the Pretender is not very profound. 
Of all the generals bound to the cause of despotism, Cabrera was least 
unllcr tbe influence of the mimic court of Estella or Oiiate. He never con¬ 
cealed his contempt for the mental imbecility of tlie brodier of Ferdinand; 
and none of the despicable and bigoted intriguers who infested head-ejuarters 
ever dared to interfere widt his plans. With regard to the cruelty alleged 
against Cabrera, so multifarious have been the acts Mf atrocity committed 
by all since the commencement of die war, and with which, unfortunately 
for the cause of freedom, the Cristino party had been also stained, that 
it may be difficult to select one who will appear - much more guilty 
than the rest. Yet if such a man exist, Cabrera is that person. His 
heart seems utterly steeled against all human feelings. His personal am¬ 
bition is very great; and it is said diat he once considered the possibility — 
an idea, which, perhaps, he may not have yet abandoned — of restoring 
the province of Aragon to the independence it enjoyed before the accession 
to the crown of Spain of the House of Austria, and of placing himself at 
tlie head of its {pivernment. He is a^bold, bod man —devoid of principle, 
actuated by sdluhncss, loving cruelty for its own sake, and capable of per¬ 
petrating any enormity to further his designs; but, unfortunately for those 
opposed to him, endowed, too, with such vHst energy and high talent, as to 
render tlicir success a matter of much uncertainty, and their failure a cause 
of desolation and ruin on all widiin his reach. 



NOVEL WRITING AND NEWSPAPER CRITICISM. 

There are few thinjifs more easy, and at the same time more unprofitable 
and idle? than to pour forth a chapter of lamentations on evils arisin^j out 
of circumstances and influences beyond any voluntary control, and rail 
with a “forty parson power” against some inisdiief which, after al], may 
be only a necessary concomitant of a particular social state — vexing our 
souls with contending against what we regard as the degeneracy, of the age 
in matters of morals or of taste', as our forclathers whilome did with waging 
war on flowing locks, and the tiirncd-up toes of gallants’ shoes, and with 
about as much chance of doing any good, as had the broom of the renowned 
Mrs. Partington of resisting the incursions of the Atlantic Ocean. Book¬ 
shelves may groan, and pulpits and professional chairs resound with well- 
meant efforts for the improvement of society; but unless they can succeed 
in pointing to the organ whose diseased action occasions the peccant symp¬ 
toms, the attempts of autliorised and unauthorised teachers arc likely to bo 
equally fruitless. “ Si nous vonhyis ctr^.vertueiix otons les circonstanccs 
qui nous empdehent de I’ctrc. II n’y a psif d’autre moyeii.** 

In our last number we took occasion to express our opinion that the 
faulty manner in wdiich the daily press had in general fulfilled the duties ol 
its critical department had powerfully contributed to bring about the jire- 
seiit deplorable prostration of the drama, and of the doubtful, if not declin¬ 
ing state of public taste in art and light literature in general; biu it would 
have a[){)eared to us to little purpose to do so, unless we could, at the same 
time, point out some change in the present newspaper system, which, in our 
opinion at least, might give some hopes of amelioraling the evil com¬ 
plained of. It may, indeed, be urged that ihougli there can scarcely be two 
opinions on the subject of the dramatic art, it is by no means certiim that 
our remarks have any further applicability than that we are often worse 
judges of the spirit and tendencies of the age in which wt? live tluui ot those 
more remote, since there is no “ bank or shoal of time ” on which we can 
tjike our stand, but must ourselves be swept along with its mighty ciirrcnt- 
Our fears often magnify the proportions of objects which threaten ns nearly, 
and th^ clouds which throw so dark a shadow over our horizon might give^ 
way to light and sunshine if we took our view from a more elevated spot. 

Fully conscious of the truth of this objection, we arc rather inclined to 
put a query than to make an assettion as to the presc*iit character of our 
literature, and the probability that jthcrc are causes at work threatening its 
further degradation, ll is eviddit that at a time of such great literary, or, 
at all events, of such great puhlisking activity, literature could not always 
remain to its votaries what it once was, — a religion, or heart-worship. 
Like other blessings, for which in former days men have h(*ld their lives a 
cheap sacrifice, it lias become common enough to be disregarded. Ihe 
learning, once so higli and proiid a distinction when the scholar lived apart 
in his own lofty sphere, holding free communion only with those who were, 
like himself, the initiaUxl priests of knowledge^ afid looking dKwn on the rest 
of mankind as on a different and inferior race, might indeed have nourished 
much vain-glory and scll-sufficiency, but it frt*quenlly brought purer 
feelings and loftier aspirations than attend our better knowledge^ and w’as 
looked on as a sacred deposit not to be lightly prostituted to base or venal 
purposes. 
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Idle and fantastic, it is true, was often tlie nature of the pursuits on whicli 
the name of learning was bestowed, but they were .ennobled-by the spirit in 
wbicli tliej were followed; and we can scarcely aiforj to smile at their child¬ 
ishness, unless we are .prepared to show that the grander truths of which we 
are in possession can inspil-e us with as true a faith, and as generous 
a devotion. 

The great increase in the numbers of the reading public, and the demand 
thus created for a regular supply of literary productions, as wares adapted 
to the market, have necessarily raised up a class of persons, who follow lite¬ 
rature as a branch of industry, —authors by the grace of the booksellc‘rs, 
with whon^ the first question is and must be to hit the popular taste of the 
moment. 

The vast facilities afforded by newspapers for bestowing on these manu¬ 
factures a showy, tliough transitoiy popularity, and developing all the re¬ 
sources of the art of puffing, have been tbund too convenient to publishers 
not to be readily seized upon, while the critic, slaking little of his reputation 
on the truth and candour of an anonymous verdict, finds the selection of a 
few striking passages, as they arc called, and the repetition of some compli¬ 
mentary phrases, a temptingly C4isy mode of fulfilling his task; the rfipidity 
required in every branch of newspaper ^composition, — the number of new 
works crowded on liis attention, really rendering any thing-like calm and 
thoughtful criticism exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. 

It is evident that the best and highest productions are not those best 
adapted to this sort of process. Works of a deep and earnest character, re¬ 
quiring some attention and exertion on the part of the reader, are unma¬ 
nageable for such a purpose, and Jiothing deserving the name of a w'ork of 
art can be estimated in this fragmcntaiy manner, without regard to its 
scope and aim as a whole. To books of travels only, as in tlicir nature de¬ 
sultory, is it in any degree applicable; and accordingly, as this system has 
acted on them less injuriously tiian on any other, they are among the most 
creditable productions of the modern press; but it is on fictitious literature 
that its pernicious eirects have been most strikingly felt, and that the most 
obvious symptoms of a feeble and corrupt taste have consequently displayed 
themselves. The taw'dry sentiment, childish finery, and piquant person¬ 
alities of the fashionable novel, or the glaring situations and exaggerated 
horrors of the Newgate school, are as well fitted to catch the eye as .the ad¬ 
vertisements of Morison’s pills or Warren’s blacking. The cniptiesj: articles 
are most easily raised by the breath of newspaper applause, and in these, 
therefore, the most extensive and flourishing trade is carried on. 

In judging of the importance of any branch of literature by its operation 
on national character and taste, we should he much inclined to reverse the 
usual order of precedence, and regard the ballads, the penny and ** two¬ 
penny trash,” and the novels and romances as infinitely more deserving of 
consideration than the stately quartos and books which “ every gentleman 
ought to have in his library,” and wiiich, once purchased, often remain 
ranged hi quiet dignity on its shelvesf or serve only to promote the after- 
dinner slumbers of its owner. 

The most pernicious doctrine contained in these may remain as harmless 
as the bottled up poisons ih the chemist’s shop; but when these poisons find 
their way to the brewer and the baker, and become articles of daily use and 
consumption, the case grows more serious.' 

Every body knows the value rightly ascribed by the government of the 
period to Dibdin’s sailor songs,* and similar productions, in awakening and 
dJrectmg the enthusiasm of the people; and the effects of tlie prevalent tone 
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of popular novels, though not quite so easily perceived, as influencing diose 
classes whose lives are niore removed from observation, we consider to be 
not less certain and pojrerfuL 

The impulse given to the public mind by Scott’s novels, in the direction 
of historical research, and the life and interest bestowed by them on inquiries 
previously confined to the professed student and the antiquary, have pro- 
due^ a bvourable change in the mode in which history is now written: and 
the influence of even a single studied novel of extensive popularity is often 
perfectly evident, as in the case of the “ Sorrows of Werter” for instance, 
which undoubtedly turned tliousands of heads, and even set at liberty many 
brains, though probably only such as were of no value to any but the owner. 

It is not often that the author of a scientific tlieory or a pliilosophical 
treatise can flatter hiinself with having produced cIFects as widely spread 
and as lasting as those of a favourite romance. If, then, we aoniit die 
power exercised by fictitious writing over popular feeling and action, it 
becomes a matter of deep and serious moment to know what is at any time 
its prevalent tone and spirit; and wc cannot help regarding it as matter of 
regret that the taste of the day should give the preference to works which 
afford a coarse and strong stimulus, rather than to those quieter, but infi¬ 
nitely more skilful representations^of life and character, which must ever 
remain die models for this class of writing. The patiently and exquisitely 
wrought pictures of a really great novelist — as diffePent from the flashy 
j'andom sketches of the productions poured forth with the rapidity of a 
steam engine, as one of Titian’s portraits from the daubery of the scene 
painter, — demand not only genius, but an expenditure of time and labour, 
to which the modern novel writer has little inducement, since cveiy reward 
he can hope for is as likely to follow the lesser as die greater cxerdon. 

It is ill general a decided symptom of weakness in a writer of fiction to 
choq^e rather for the subjects of his delineations remote and unfamiliar cha¬ 
racters and events, than such as in real lite come before liis actual observation, 
— such cloud-1 ike phantom pictures as, rcseiiibliiig nothing in heaven above 
or in earth beneath, he would fain impose on us for the beings of distant 
countries or of by-gone times. The vigour of imagination and intimate 
knowledge of the past, which enabled Scott, for instance, to present us 
living and breathing a likeness of Louis XL, or Friar Tuck, or Jonathan 
Oldbuck, or any other person whom he might encounter in his daily 
rambles, is a rare combination indeed; and even he was far from b^ing 
equally successful on all occasions, and has often filled up his canvas with 
mere lay figures, habited in appropriate costume. IVlaiiy writers resort to 
history, because they know not what* use to make of the present. They 
want the observant eye and the sure band that would enable them to render 
faithfully that which lies before 4hem. They could not for their lives pip- 
ducc a portrait of a London shop-keeper or a country squire, which should 
not shock by its exaggeration and gross want of truth; but they will furnish 
you on the shortest notice with a splendid ideal representation of an inhabit¬ 
ant of Herculaneum, or a Princess of the holy Homan einpire.’h Yet to 
be unable to represent what we^see, should seem a poor ground for claiming 
credit for the higher faculty of bodying forth the forms of things un¬ 
known.” We arc aware that it is common for 4hose who wish to disguise 
poor and common-place conceptions under strange aud fantastic forms, to 
declare that the character of modern social life renders it eminently unfit 
for the purposes of fiction, or that if they must select their subject from 
tlieir own times, they must at least choose such as they and their readers are 
least acquainted with, 'flie glare and glitter attendant on a high station, 
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or the misery and crime too often darkening tlie lowest, are considered in¬ 
dispensable to the creation of a powerful interest. The tawdry frivolity 
of the one, and the coarseness and violence of the other doss, are derived 
from congenial source?*; and such novels as Almacks” and “Jack Shep¬ 
herd” have their springs of interest equally in our mere animal propensities: 
the desire of the sensual indulgences procurable by wealth i^id rank, 
and the fear and horror with which we listen to a tale of blood and physical 
suffering, are equally remote from intellectual pleasure. Such stimulants as 
these, ought to be most sparingly employed, and never but in the strictest 
subordination to some higher object; yet these are the staple couimoditicfB 
with u vast majority of our novel writers. 

The large portion of society included in what are called the middle classes, 
among which arc to be found some of the richest developments of individual 
and national character, are generally condemned as too hopelessly prosaic 
to be turned to any poetical account, and have even been pronounced, “ ex 
catiicdrV* by quarterly critics, “ the most ^unromantic and unpicturesque 
portion of the community.” 

The sayings and doings of the dwellers in the charmed circles of May 
Fair have found more chroniclers than can be numbered, and some strug¬ 
gling rays have even lighted up the mut'ky dens of Field Lane and Mutton 
Hill, but the “ Jiimbo lying, I wist not whei’C,” between th(*se extremes 
is seldom visited. J^ven IJoz himself (“<?< tu lirutd^), though unquestion¬ 
ably owing some part of his success to the richness of this mine which he 
has had skill cind strength to work, endeavours to excuse himself with 
his readers by presenting liis heroes and heroines with a handsome Ibvtuiu' 
at the dhiouenientj and even occasionally hinting his contempt for the 
habitual dwellers in this intermediate purgatory. Tliis is but one among 
the many modes of rendering tribute to Mammon, and cherishing those 
servile cravings after aristocratic distinctions, which'form tlie very cAiker 
of our society, and are no w'here so disgusting as when manifesting them- 
selve^i in the republic of letters. The very poor, as exciting no jealousy, 
are often brought forward in displays of sentimental tenderness, and become 
interesting at all events as objects of benevolence to the wealthy, as conduits 
to can-y off tlieir superfluous virtues; but while parish boys and factory 
girls may be safely admitted to the familiarity accorded to inferior animals, 
the. class one step below us must be kept aloof by all means. In a fashion¬ 
able novel, enjoying a high and in some respects a deserved reputation, it 
is stated that die heroine — an amiable and benevolent young lady of 
course—would as soon have thought of speaking to her horse us to her 
waiting-woman, except to give her necessary orders. 

We have alluded to this spirit in oiir* writers of fiction partly because it is 
in itself degrading to literature, and partly that it tends to impoverish its 
resources, and circumscribe its legitimate domains; but our present purpose 
was chiefly to inquire whether an honest and vigilant surveillance on the 
^rt of the periodical press might not have the power to keep its stream 
free from this and many other impurities. Under existing circumstances, 
however, we fear that a critic, who should assume a very high tone on this 
or any other point of morals, would but expose himself to Ophelia's admo¬ 
nition to her lecturing brother — 

** Do not as some ungracious pastors do, 

Hhqw me the steep and thorny way to heaven; 

Whilst, like a and reckless libertine. 

Himself the primrose path of dalliance keeps. 

And recks not his own read.** 


* 

• f 
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And until we had provided all possible security for the integrity of the judge, 
we should hardly wish for a freer Vxerciso of his authority. 

One of tlie most scriking circumstances connected with the periodical 
press, by which persons engaged in it are distinguished fram mere literary 
men or politicians, to whom tliey are allied on Either hand, is its anonymous 
character 

At the time when this mighty agent in modern society was struggling 
into life, when the giant was still in infancy, there is no doubt that some 
such protection was necessary against the overpowering force of its enemies; 
for though the earliest periodicals proceeded from die hands of authority, 
the dangerous character of the new power thus called into existence soon 
became apparent, and in the long and stormy period elapsing before it 
readied its present maturity, the odds were often too fearfully against the 
natural ally of liberty to admit of its throwing away so necessary a shield. 
Ihit the means of defence, however allowable, and even indispensable to the 
weak, may become unhandsome and cowardly when employed by the strong. 
No one can now pretend that he has any just cause to fear the temperate 
utlerancc of any sentiments he may entertain on political or literary ques¬ 
tions, and the real and well-founded power of the press is too great for it to 
shrink from die loss of any factitious influence that may arise from the 
mystery in which its proceedings are at present enveloped, or to fear the 
renunciation of claims founded only on ignorance and misunderstanding. 

In proportion as it assumes the rank of a real power in the state, it 
becomes necessary to surround it with some of the restraints which power 
always requires in order to be duly exercised; but the nature of die case 
does not appear to admit of any other than may be obtained by bringing to 
bear on it that public opinion, in wliich it lives and moves and has its being, 
and renouncing the system of concealment wliich its altered position no 
longer requires. Tlfb limited number of newspapers, and the immense 
property embarked in them, renders each cne more than a match for any 
private party with Vhoin it may come hito collision; and, little as we desire 
to see any diminution in the influence and authority of the press, it is im¬ 
possible to deny that its union of wealth and talent, and inquisitorial 
secrecy, without any security for moral guidance, docs appear in the highest 
degree critical. 

" ’Tis excellent to have a giant’s strength^ 

But tyrannous to use it like a giant.’* 

And though the press, as a body, nia^^ by no means fall bdow other classes 
in integrity, wc must suppose tliGiii infinitely above all other men, if we 
imagine tliat no bad use is ever made ot so singular and anomalous an 
advantage. • 

It has been lliouglit, and with some reason, that the profession of an ad¬ 
vocate, by inducing those who adopted it to stand forward in defence of any 
cause without regard to its truth, must be unfavourable to perfect upright¬ 
ness of mind; and we have unfortunately but too many examples^ both in 
history and in our own times, of the dangerous effects of the habit of making 
‘‘ the worae appear the better reason.’* Yet, as an advocate openly pro¬ 
claims that he comes forward to say only whatever can be said on one side 
of a question, liability to confound his own notions of right and wrong and 
mislead his auditors is greatly diminished, and his arguments. are received 
with natural suspicion and distrust. 

The peril to both parties from the corruption, and venality of die press 
is beyond comparison greater. The newspaper writer who betrays the truth, 

D 3 • 
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does not merely, like the hired advocate^ endeavour to make black pass 
for white, in an individual case, and inflict an injury on a single sufferer, 
but seeks to sow such seeds of falseliood as shall bring forth a crop of sorrow 
and sin, perhaps for agbs to come. 

The temptation to forfeit his integrity is also much greater in his case 
than in that of the advocate; for the point at issue is not the l(^s of an 
occasional fee, but often enough that of his whole subsistence, and it must, 
of course, be greatly strengthened by the impunity afforded by the con¬ 
cealment of his name, as he is tlius shielded from the loss of reputation which 
might otherwise attend an abandonment of principle. ^ 

The eph<!meral nature of newspaper writing is in itsllf a kind of shelter; 
for even if the name of a writer were always affixed to an article, it would, 
in most cases, be soon lost in the oblivion wliich awaits all periodical pro¬ 
ductions. Vast and incalculable as is their effect in the aggregate, it is 
mainly the consequence of perpetual repetition. Succeeding each other 
like the multitudinous waves of the sea, the most brilliant efibrts in this line 
do but burst for an instant in noise and dashing foam, and then disappear 
for ever. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that we have adopted rather too serious a 
tone in speaking of tlie want of caiidour^in the critical department of news¬ 
papers; but beside considering tliat it is very difficult to be dishonest a 
little^ and to a certain extent only, wc are certainly inclined to estimate 
rather highly the importance of a kind of literature which is the chief, if 
not the only intellectual aliment, of a large portion even of what arc called 
the educated classes. 

Regarding the press also as the great purifier, the prime agent of im¬ 
provement in modern* society, we would fain see those concerned in it shake 
off some of the trammels by which they have allowed themselves to be en¬ 
tangled, and become awakened to a higher sense of the dignity of their 
office, and of its consequent duties. At the same time it must not be for¬ 
gotten, that it is far easier to point to some abuses which have gradually 
crept into it, than to number a tithe of the benefits which wc have derived 
and arc still deriving from its labours, — to count the truths it has brought 
to light — the falsehoods it has unmasked—how often it has stood between 
the oppressor and the oppressed — a better champion of innocence than 
chivalry could ever furnish — how often made its voice heard across conti¬ 
nents and seas, and stopped the course of public injustice or private wrong 
— like a mighty wind from the four corners of the earth, agitating the 
sluggish waves of human thouglit, and*pi 7 ?serving them from pestilence and 
stagnation; it is because w'e arc deeply sensible of the inestimable value of 
an intelligent, free, and honest press, that would fain see it correct those 
vices which degrade it from the high station it ought to occupy, as the 
legitimate heir in modern times to that throne of spiritual dominion, only 
dreamed of since the dark ages by the successors of St. Peter. 
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A SCREECH is not tc be explained by the laws of sicoustics. It cannot be 
describes by any possible combination of words. It cannot be represented 
by a diagrsiin, or transfused into the colours of a picture. To make any 
approach to a remote description of it, we should employ a variety of languages 
—German, Gaelic, Walloon, l^ow Dutch, Cherokee, Hindostatii, Japanese, 
Icelandic, Scandinavian, Sclavonic, Gucrnscy-French, Magj^ar, Cracow-Russ, 
and the like. By an ingenious and utterly unintelligible intermixture of 
the most fractious sounds drawn from all the accc'ssible tongues of the world, 
sonicthing like a verbal Image of a screech might be obtained; just such 
an Image as would pu/rJe Trismegistus, or Alberlus Magnus, or Johanna 
Southcote, to comprehend, and which would consc(]ucntly convey a tolerably 
correct notion of that which in its original ])iirity is ten thousand times 
more tumultuous than the roar of Niagara. 

A screech — whatever else it may resemble in its details —is unlike any 
thing else in its entire volume. It is an Irish coiicreination. Let no one 
suppose that it bears any soit of relation to a shout, or a scream, or to a 
multitudinous burst of voices, for wliatever similitude d^.hcrc may exist be¬ 
tween it and any din or howl of the oartli’s creatures, it possesses a soul of 
humour and pathos within itself, to which no otlier inlaginablc agony of 
lungs can set up the most remote pretensions- Whoever h.as witnessed an 
Irish wx'dding, or an Irish feast, a pattern making tlic welkin ring and 
blink with songs and shillelahs, or a faction fight in the cool of the evening 
in the retired shadow of a inouiitaiii glen, may have had his imagination 
filled with the real glpries of a screech. Roaring fiui md lusty friendship —- 
social feuds and rollicking love — arrowy wit and profane caricature — 
bacchanal dances and the marriages of all the fine arts of wrestling, 
improvising, skull-fracturing, card-playing, carousing at the still-head, 
abduction, and station-revels — the keen of eloquent sorrow, and the hila¬ 
rious music of the shebeen — all enter into the general description of a 
screech; an ambiguous and comprehensive title, which nia^', therefore, be 
appropriately applied to a series of rambling, but illustrative gleanings 
characteristic of Irish life, of classes and heads peculiar lo a country which 
may fairly be regarded as the most peculiar country «n the habitsible globe. 

For the application or significance of these gleanings we are in no way 
responsible. If any of tliein exhU^it^a tone of exaggeration, the reader may 
be assured that tlie exaggeration belongs to the soil from wliich they spring, 
that it forms one of the circumstances inseparable from the scenes or per¬ 
sons it delineates, and that, although the fidelity of the likeness be shown in 
a sort of wild excess, the life is there notwithstanding. As to any offence • 
against the prejudices of any class, all that wc can say about such a possible 
construction of our laughing philosophy is, thfit we have lived long enough 
lo (lespise prejudices of all kinds. Humour is a species of chartered Motley, 
who is allowed to insinuate aii occasional point of truth through his free- 
spoken jests without being called to account lil^c a serious fool. 

Of the sources of our gleaiiings it will be enough to observe that some 
will be rescued from typographical oblivion, that the greater part will be 
here presented for the first time, sind that die whole will liavc a bearing, 
more or less direct, upon the domestic characteristics of Ireland, past and 
present. We pledge ourselves neither to plan nor continuity; and, without 
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furtlior pivliicle or promise, \vc at once unloose the strings of our budget, 
and let tJje first screech escape. 

TiiK priest’s niecb:. 

The parish of lluthbcg, in tjie west of Ireland, is placed in the centre of a 
range of ragged hills, as if it had been dropped there by accident. It is a 
lonely place, dotted over with trees, ponds, and wide stretches of meadow, 
and somewhat &utastic«illy intersected with a silver vein of water, that takes 
its source in one of the mountains. The extent of the parish is about twenty 
miles, and .as the population is thin and scattered, the clerical duties of the 
priest are^ laborious; it being a part of his business to visit the parishioners 
at stated times, and give mass on alternate Sundays at the distant stations. 
But Father Maedermott contrived to make his task as agreeable as, under 
all circumsUinces, could be expected. He travelled on horseback; stopped 
at the shebi^cn houses for rerreshnient, which was gratuitously accorded to 
his reverence, and which he was never slow to partake of; and, by short 
stages and nierry-inakings, lie never failed to enjoy himself on the road. 
He had a word for every body, for he was jocular by iialurc; and so, be¬ 
tween his fun and Ins fiinctioiis, he inade light of his journey. Imagine 
him niountcnl on a well-fed charger, as sleek as himscll^ and follow him 
down the sloping bridle-path that leads into the first rent of cabins beyond 
the bridge: you shn]l judge of the pleasant life he passes in his i*etired 
park 

Ha! Mrs. Finnegan, what’s upon you this morning, wdtli that quare 
looking bundle under your apron ? ” 

Troth, your reverence, it’s only a basket of eggs.” 

“ Where there’s eggs there must be chicki*ns, Mrs. Finnegan.” 

Never a word of lie in it, your reverence.” 

“ I wouldn’t be put out of my way, Mrs. Finnegan, if one or two of 
them same chickens were laying their eggs up in iny^barn ; there’s a beau¬ 
tiful ]>ool for the creatures there.” 

May be your honour means to do me a good turn this blessed morn- 
ing?”V 

And why not, Mrs. Finnegan ? Who’s sick ? ” 

‘‘ Poor Thafly is lyin’ under the measles.” 

“ Oho! we’ll make a terrible intercession for him.” 

The grace of the world go wid you, sir.” 

“ When will the chickens come, Mrs. Finnegan ? ” 

If I’m a Hiring woman they ’ll be breaking their hearts laying eggs for 
your reverence, before they’re an houroltjei’-” 

You ’re in the true way, and I ’ll take care of Thady.” 

Spurs to his horse, and off he goes to a wgke. 

The eldpst son of the house of Shanahan is dead. He lies on a dingy 
• bed, surrounded by numerous candles and the elite of the village. When 
the priest enters, Michael Shanahan, the father, greets him: — 

There he is, your reverence; sure the world couldn’t keep him to¬ 
gether, when once the last fit came upon him.” 

Well,” rejoins the priest, ‘*it’s one comfort, that, do what you will, 
you can’t bring him back again.” 

This consolation was followed by dipping a goblet into a gigantic bowl of 
jumch, that stood on a table in the middle of the apartment, and drinking 
off its contents to the “ sarvicc ” of the “ ladies ” and ** gentlemen.” 

Ill tlie meantime the melancholy revelry went forward, hushed into occa- 
onal attention only when tome divei's-keyed song broke upon the din and 
acteasof voices; or when some inspired relative of the deceased stood for- 
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ward, in a sudden frenzy of eloquence, to depict his virtues and bewail his 
loss. • • 

Father MaedennotJ; moved quietly towards a corner, wlierc a middle- 
aged woman, of the lower class, sat alone. Slie appi^arcd to be an observer, 
rather than a partaker of the merriment. €)ut it must not, therefore, be 
infer red j that she was either moody or temperate; for she frequently joined 
in the loud roar, and never allowed the jorum to pass untasted. - Still she 
did not mingle in the group, but enjoyed it with a sort of solitary reckless¬ 
ness. The priest was soon seated at her side. There wiis a look of mutual 
intelligence, checked by strong feelings; but the einbarrassincnt soon wore 
off^ and an under-toned tdte^d^tite ensued. • 

And is the cratiir well?” inquired the woman, in a subdued and! un- 
chcerful voice. 

“ Hearty — hearty! ” returned the priest. 

And how is her sparats ?” 

Troth, Mrs. Martin, I can’t complain. She is as well as can be ex^ 
parted*' These last words were accompanied by a very intcllegent smirk, 
that conveyed a meaning which could not be misUiken. 

“ Again ? — poor sowl I ” and the woman cowered in her corucr, and 
rocked to and fro with an agitated^expression of countenance. 

The buzz still rang thrillingly through the low room; and but snatches 
of the conversation were here and there audible. * 

Father, avournecn! ’* exclaimed an old woman, approaching, the priest 
with great reverence, “how is the niece this blessed night?” 

“ Thank your axing,'she’s mighty well,” returned his reverence. 

“ Ah ! then, wasn’t it a pity not to bring her along wid you to the wake ? 
Sure never a one of her gets any diversion at all, she’s so given up to tlie 
Imoks and the chapel.” 

“ True, for you,” •interrupted Mrs. Martin; “ but there’s raison in all 
things. May be it’s better as it is.” 

“ Wliat should you mean by that, Mrs. Martin?” inquired the priest. 
Och! nothing — nothing at all. Only it’s a sad sight to see a'young 
thing, the likes of her, shut up morning, noon, and night, all as one'as a 
fairy in a ’baccy-box. If the cratur is like other young sowls—and why 
shouldn’t she. Father Maedermott?”—whispered Mrs. Martin — “you 
know best — you know best.” 

“ Wellj 1 wonder at you to put such thoughts in her head. Did you 
ever know of a priest’s niece go gadding abroad like other girls. Am I not 
saving up the penny for her” — and^then applying his ear close to her’s, he 
added — “ won’t you be the better of all 1 have ? You ’ll be the ruin of 
her if you don’t keep your tongue easy.” 

“ Augh ! it’s an ugly deed. • What’s the use of talking ? — the heart’s 
broke within mo! ” she answered, smothering her emotions as well as she 
was able. 

“ You’re a big fool! ” was the answer of the priest, who turned away to 
the invitation of an awkward, red-haired man, with a jug of ffesh made 
punch in his hand. . 

Let us now return to the priest’s house, seated in a comfortable field, at 
the terniiiiatioii of the valley beyond the village. . It is midnight. Mrs. 
Finnegan’s chickens, presented according to promise, are long since gone to 
roost. Peggy» the priest’s niece, alone is up and waking in the lonely 
domicile. Suppose a picture of the scene were painted by some Irish Wilkie 
(if such an artist there b,e, now that Grattan is no more), it would represent 
the following interior — 

A snug warmly-carpeted room; on the left, a fire blazing and sparkling 
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with those best of ignitible materials — seasoned logs and good turf; at the 
back^ a well-furnished cupboard, in which gliisses and decanters, brightened 
by constant use, hold a prominent place. A table in the centre, covered 
with a crimson cloth, upon which stand an oddly-assorted mixture — a 
whiskey-bottle (corked, we must add, in justice to the lady) — a couple of 
tumblers and glasses — a work-basket filled with various-coloured^niuslins 
and ribands — some halffinislied baby linen — a weekly newspaper — an 
Italian iron — a dirty puck of cards scattered about—-a pill box — and 
some labelled phials, fresh from the apothecary’s. There sits Peggy at her 
solitary eoiploymcnt; her busy fingers plying her nightly task of prepara¬ 
tion for a domestic event to come; and her scarcely audible voice humming 
to beguile time one of the melancholy popular airs of the country. Occa¬ 
sionally she pauses from her sad labours, and looks vacantly at the progress 
she has made. Her eyes, never beautifiil, but peculiarly soft in their ex¬ 
pression, arc red, perhaps with weeping. Then a low sigh breaks out 
from her lips, she makes a violent effort to rally, snatches up her work 
hastily, and resumes the tedious toil with unconscious rapidity. She looks 
like the victim of circumstances out of which she cannot escape. If she be 
unhappy, she.is fascinated by a charm that Will not permit her to murmur. 
She dare not complain ; she would neithvA' be credited nor comforted by the 
multitude. Even hyr relatives, those who love her best and most truly, 
would shrink from her appeal. She is doomed to suffer without hope. Her 
crime admits of no worldly consolation. The tempter is the dispenser of 
salvation; and were she to denounce him, fearful would be the punishment 
inflicted on her, through the agency of her superstition and her ignorance. 

It is midnight, and a vulgar outcry at the door announces the return of 
Father Maedermott. * But he does not come alone —he is accompanied by 
Mrs. Martin. Peggy hastens to admit them, and, in the next moment, she 
feels the embrace of her despairing mother. 

** Is the kettle schreechiny hot? ” demands the priest. 

It^ only boiling its life out, waiting for you these three long hours,” 
answers Peggy. 

A silence of a few minutes ensues, during which the priest, whose celerity 
in these matters is proverbial, has mixed two tumblers of strong punch, one 
for Mrs. Martin (nothing loth), and the other for himself. 

There sit the group, enjoying their bitter dissipation — the mother of a 
lost girl, the priestly seducer, and the ruined victim of unholy^ passion! 

“I’m afear’d,” exclaims Mrs. Martin, “that the Bible people know all 
about it, Peggy. It was only the other morning that they were axing down 
at the school whose child it was that thb nurse was taking such care of. 
That would be certain destruction to us all, avourncen ! ” 

** Ah f tlien, what are you teazing yourseif about?” replies Father Mae¬ 
dermott. “ Ar’n’t the Biblicals our sworn enemies? Sure I’d rather they’d 
say it than not; for our people wouldn’t believe a word of it then. It would 
be all set down to their spite and malice; and the ’ssociation would take it 
up and prosecute them for slander, and Peggy would be a made waman ever 
after the world over. Who d’ye think wou^d dare to accuse me of it ? 
Wouldn’t I excommunicate them, bell, book, and candlelight, and bring the 
murrain on the cattle of th6m ? Don’t you know very well, with all your 
foolishness, that it wouldn’t be wishing them all their souls and bodies arc 
worth to put such a charge upon me ? Who cares what theyfhinki when I 
know they dare not speak out one wori against thdr priest / Take your cor¬ 
dial, Mrs. Martin, and leave the rest to me.” 

• * # * 

Is the sketch overdrawn? Perhaps so. But is there a vital truth m it? 
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Perhaps so a^ain.^ Something yiust fill the void of the priest's loneliness, 
“ the niece ” is the solitary human joy of his home, and until universal na* 
ture shall have undergone some revolution yet incomprehensible to our 
senses, she is likely — or the suppressed cmcjtion she represents — to con¬ 
tinue so, wherever the victory over the organisation of man has not been 
wholly find finally won. And who or what is to blame for this? The 
priest? No. The system which assumes a fabulous power of controlling 
humanity, which imposes impossible obligations, and which, embraced with 
an unreflecting zeal, is thus sometimes violated with a desperate and auda¬ 
cious confidence. Thank Heaven, the* Catholics are now upon a civil 
equality with the Protestants, and both are equally open to ammadversion, 
without endangering a political principle by a wanton provocation of bigotted 
prejudices. 

Our next sketch is of another cast, to the full as exaggerated as the last, 
hut not wanting in a similar point of utility. It is illustrative of the fami¬ 
liar addresses of a country parish priest, of the true Milesian stamp. Such 
pastors generally speak the Irish language fluently, arc accustomed to the 
habits of the peasantry, and render their knowledge subservient to the im¬ 
provement of their influence. Their appeals arc generally filled willi images 
skilfully adapted to the capacities^of their hearers, and derived, with a just 
poetical feeling, from the ordinary modes and custom^ of tlie people. This 
somewhat grotesque piece of rigmarole may be entitled 

THE priest’s dream. 

Don’t be making such a noise over there, shutting and opening the 
door while I’m preaching. It’s hard for the word of God to be spread 
amongst ye, when it’s chewing tobacco and spoiling your mouths ye are^ 
instead of listening to me. Shut your teeth, Jemmy Finn, or the flies will 
get down your throSt, and bother your stomach entirely. Now, can any of 
ye tell mo what’s the raason that, when you’ve nothing to eat, —which God 
help you, is no fault of your own,—you don’t die for want of nonris}imeiit ? 
There’s a puzzler for you, .Jem Neale, big as you are I 

Now just turn that problem in your heads, while I’m seeing whether the 
water is drying out of my new coat; — sure enough it’s the only one I 
have. 

[A pause of wonder in the chapel, while the priest descends from the 
altar to see after his coat. It is evident, from the confusion visible in the 
faces of the audience, that the problem is a poser. The priest returns.] 

“ Well, there’s never a one amoug ye can find out the reason of the life 
that’s in you, in spite of the starvation. Sure, that’s die use of the priest, 
to show you what you can’t see of yourselves. Did you ever hear of the 
moving bog? It walked over*Cavan and Armagh, dripping rain the whole 
w'ay; and sorrow a clod of turf on it but belonged to the Orangemen. 
The cause of that is as plain as the blossoms on Pat Duggan’s ugly 
nose. You never knew of a moving bog of real Catholic turf. No such 
thing. And that’s the reason whjr the starvation doesn’t kill ye! But just 
tiy your hands upon the Bible — turn over to the Methodists — and then 
see how a mouthful of cold wind will do for your breakfasts. Once you 
think of fasting and turning Protestants, youire done for as neat and clean 
as if OuldNickivas drilling you through and through with a red-hot poker. 
Doesn’t that expound to you the source of the eating and gormandizmg of 
the Brunswickers ? They eat and drink hearty, you see, because they 
know well enough, the spalpeens, although th^ won’t acknowledge it, that 
the true faith isn’t in them, and that if they didn’t feed like crammed fowls 
six times a day, and double as much on a Sunday, they’d pin^ away into 
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the clay under their feet. But that isn’t the way with the true church. 
The faith keeps you up. Didn’t the SavlAur of the worid starve himself 
forty days and nights to show you the way to glory'? And sure there’s 
many a one of you didn’t pass bite or sup for months upon months toge¬ 
ther, and the never a worse are you for it in the end. There’s notliing 
csiii kill a Catholic but bis own bad works. Th^soul of me doesn^t know 
but you’d all live for ever, only tor something or other tliat happens to ye 
just as you’re nearly perfect, and whips you off with a flea in your ear. 
Och ! then, if you could only mend yourselves, what a beautiful race of 
blackguards ye’d be, that would want neither the meat nor the buttermilk^ 
and that’d be as ould as the hills, every morning ye’d see the grass 
growing. There ye’d all be on the day of judgment, as hearty as a hive 
of bees, with your grey hair twisted down into breeches and top-boots 
to cover your dirty hides. Shame upon ye, that won’t be Methuselahs 
every one, when you know you could live if you liked it until there wouldn’t 
be a living soul in the world but Alderman Bradley King, cocked upon the 
back of an ass, to direct you on the road to purgatory. Think o’tiiat, and 
pay your dues, and there’s no fear o’you. 

You Remember, the other day, that the Biblemen challenged us to come 
to the fore in regard to the Scriptures. They wanted, you see, to prove as 
clear as rnud tliat the notes were written with the wrong end of a pen, and 
that they had as mucli right to the Old and New Testament as we that had 
them from the beginning, and that only lent them out o’ charity to the 
Protestants, just as Molly Kiernan would lend her pitcher to Kitty Nowlan, 
expecting she’d return it when she’d done with it. But the Protestants 
made a bad use of the loan, and got other Scriptures made from the pattern, 
just as you would get false keys made to pick a lock; so now they trump up 
their spurious books to us, that have the real books of our own, and that never 
had any other. It’s no wonder we are careful of them, for we were treated 
so Imdly when we lent them in pure friendship, that it would be no sin in 
us to burn ’em altogether, for fear we’d make such l^rn fools of dhrselves 
again. 

You know I didn’t go to the meeting, boys; and may be you thought 
it mighty odd that 1 staid at home, and let Father Andy go in iny plagi?. 
But 1 ’ll soon show you the meaning of that; although one? priest at a time 
is enough for a regiment of saints, and Father Andy is no bad flst at con¬ 
troversy. Indeed, Father Andy, you needn’t look down at your shoes as if 
the strings w'anted tying; for it’s a vicar you ought to be, and I a bishop, if 
every body had liis rights. , 

was a dream I had that kept me from going. Now when a priest 
condescends to dream, you may be sure there’s something going to happen. 
I'lie ass doesn’t bray unless there’s to.be raih; the corns on your little toes 
pinch you for rain too: and the ducks wander about as if they were after swal¬ 
lowing love-powders, when the weather’s going to be uncommon hot. And 
just like tljat is a priest’s dream, only with this diflerence — tliat the wonder 
o’ the w'orld, instead of a paltry puddle of arshower, or a splitting heat, is com¬ 
ing upon you. A priest wouldn’t waste his time dreaming for rain, hail, or 
snow, or fine weather, or any thing o’ the kind, for he can get tiiem at any 
time for the bare asking o’ ttem, —no, he dreams for a vortex, or a cornu¬ 
copia ; and them are mysteries that you know nothing at all about. 

“ The night before the meeting — tliat was last Tuesday — (how is your 
head now Father Andy ?) we were sitting, Father Andy and myself, settling 
all the points that were to be unravelled the next day. 1 don’t knowhow it 
'was,'%at for the soul of me I couldn’t persuade myself but that there was a 
diop of Protestant poison in the whbkey — you know they stop at nothing 
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— so I was resolved to see it out; and then, if I found they had poisoned 
me, to work a mipacle upon mylelf that would frighten them out of their 
wits. With this pious resolution. Father Andy and myself penetrated to the 
very bottom of tlie only two or three bottles wc had; and then, as well as 
we could, considering the poison, went to sldep. You may be sure that I 
was determined that if 1 q^woke and found myself dead, not to lose a minute 
until I’d bring myself to lite again, extract the poison, and send it in a 
letter to Dr. M^Hale. 

1 wasn’t over an hour in bed, when I thought 1 heard some one calling 
‘Father Murphy!’ ‘That’s me,’ says I; ‘who wants me?’ ‘Only u 
friend of yours, Father Toni,’ says the voice- ‘ It’s lucky j^pu’re come,’ 
says I, thinking it was daylight, ‘ for if you’d been five minutes later, you 
might be groping for me at the fair of Athy.’ 

“ With that 1 thought 1 sat up in my arm-chair, for I had no notion that 
I was last asleep in bed; and who do you think it was that was standing 
beside me ? You may save yourself the trouble of guessing, for you couldn’t 
guess who it was jf you were to get a new set of eyes, and think until you 
were stone blind. It was a beautiful young angel, spick and span new out of 
heaven ; and such an angel as 1, that have seen bushels of them, never saw 
before. • 

“ ‘The top o’ the morning to you, ma’am!’ says L for she was a lady, 
one of the ould sort — * it’s welcome you arc to me this blessed day.* 

“ ‘ Father 'Fom,’ says she, shaking me by the hand as friendly as if she 
knew me all her life, ‘ 1 want you to come out and lake a walk with me.* 

“ ‘ And what ’ll you take, ma’am,’ says I, ‘ before you go ?’ for as I was 
beholden to her for her goodness, I was bound to treat her respectfully. 

“ Never a word she said to that; but putting her ihiger, that was as white 
as a shaving, and as taper as sparrow-grass, upon her little mouth, she shook 
her head, and walked on before me. There she went without making the 
least noise, just as if her feet —for, like yourselves, the angels never wear 
shoes-#vere made or velvet. Well, I thought I’d follow her in the same 
manner; but, as if there was an evil eye over me, the first step I took I 
tripped up an old basket that was lying on the ground, and the angel 
turning one look at me, as much as to say, ‘ What’s coming over you that 
you’re making such a clatter, father Tom?’ shook her pretty little hand 
at me, and then, with a beautiful laugh all over her face, walked on again 
as if nothing at all had happened. 

“ I needn’t tell you what strange places we went through. It isn’t for you 
to be losing your senses, thinking jof green fields, where every daisy was a 
two-and-sixpenny bit, and the cowslips were all gold guineas. It isn’t for 
such as the likes o’ yee to be thrusting your dirty faces into the parlours, and 
the pantries, and the bams, U1 slated with loaf-bread, and the floors all 
washed clean with Cork whiskey (it was so plenty in the place), nor to come 
asking my leave to taste the shins of beef and the bull turkeys that were 
waiting to be eat up on the tables, that the angel and I saw as we went 
along. But where do you think We got to at last ? Now I'’ll hold a noggin 
of melted butter to a farthing candle that you tliink we went down to Tim 
Murphy’s, to spend the day playing nine-pins. There ye’re out; the angel 
wouldn’t oiler to cross the threshold of the Moor, for fear of spoiling her 
Spanish leather dancing-pumps- that she carried in her hand, in the regard 
that she wouldn’t spoil their shapes on her feet. As to nine-pins, tlie 
angels never play at any thing but backgammon and the five-fingers*; 
and it’s themselves that’d give you the whole pack of cards, and beat you 
as hollow as St. Patrick beat the sca-serpent off the rock of Cashel. 

• A popular game of cards amongst the Irisb, known also by the name of five and ten. 
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It IS wonflerftil how murdering fast die same angels can walk. I couldn’t 
see a strin of light for the hurry I was in following her. aiie trees, and the 
topazes, and the brick houses danced up and down in. my eyes as I whirled 
along after her; not but that I often wanted to stop and draw my breath, 
when she’d turn sudden on ,ine, and with one whistle dirough her little 
linger bring me up again, just as if 1 was a greyhound, and couldn’t help 
myself for the bare life. 

“ At last we came to a dark place, where there was nothing but trees, and 
a big bank covered over with ribbed grass and potato-blossoms. ‘ Slop 
there,’ sq)'s she; ‘ say nothing, but make the sign of the cross, arid look, 
and you shall see.’ 

Whoo! 'away flew the trees and the bank, just as if they were birds, and 
in a minute more I saw, at a great distance, two gentlemen coming towards 
me down tlic lane. I thought they were gentlemen when they ivere far olf; 
but as they got near me, 1 found out tliat one of them was Ould Nick him¬ 
self, and the other was St. Peter. Sure I might have known them botli by 
the smdll; for the devil smelt strong of sulphur, and St- Peter had a breath 
coming out of his nose that was as like the smell of burnt turf as the steam 
that comes out of Mrs. Larkins’s whiskey-boiler. The devil was dressed, as 
became him, like a Peeler*, with a terrjjl^lc sword by his side, and a club¬ 
foot sticking up behind like a bull’s horn. And may be he hadn’t a liible 
under his arm, and a bundle of tracts in his hand. But St. Peter, who 
hasn’t the least pride, was just dressed as I am, in broad cloth, and looked 
for all tlie world like a parish priest. And a well-looking saint he is — a 
fine comely man as you’d meet in a day’s w'alk I don’t know any saint in 
the calendar equal to him for manners and gentility, except St. Patrick. 
To be sure our own patron saint is at the top of the list. All he wants is a 
bunch of keys to make him complete. 

“ Juk as they were coming down upon me, as I thought, St. Peter 
stopped suddenly, and, putting his hand on the devil’s arm, cried out — 

“ * Now, if you please, we’ll just talk that little iflhtter over tha^ve were 
speakii-g of last night. This is a convenient place, ancl there’s nobody to 
hear us, unless Father Tom that I apppinted to meet us.’ 

** * It’s all the same to me,’ replied Ould Nick, with as much impudence 
as if he was a member of parliament. 

“ ‘ Then, first of all,’ said St. Peter,. ‘ put down the book and the tracts, 
and answer me one question.’ 

** * Twenty, if you like,’ answered the devil, putting the book upon the 
ground, and the tracts one by one over it. 

‘‘ * What religion are you 9 ’ said St. Peier, looking him full in the face, 
as if he’d read the soul that was inside him. But the ould boy didn’t seem 
to like that question, and was for shuffling it off*; when St. Peter put it to 
him again in such a manner as he was forced to answer i^ whether he would 
or not. 

* I’m a Protestant, to be sure,’ replied the devil at last; and he coloured 
scarlet up to the very eyes as he spoke it, as if he was ashamed of owning 
it to St. Peter. 

“' That’s all I wanted to have from your own lip^’ said St Peter; 
‘ because as I have often heard that the devil can quote Scripture for his 
own purposes, I was determined to find out where he got the learning. 
Now, sit down here beside me quiet and easy, and tell me a little more that 
I want to hear from you.’ 

** Down they both sat upon the sod, the devil looking as if he didn’t half 


* A polioeiiiaii. 
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like it; but being afraid to disoblige St. Peter, on account of tlie great 
power he has over^iim tlirough the means of the church. 

“ ‘ How is Martin ^lUther?’ said St. Peter, after a little. 

‘ Indeed, he’s no worse than he was,’ replied the devil: * he has as 
much Newcastle coal over him as I can spare/ [Y5u know, boys, tlie coal 
is dear at this season of tlie year.] 

‘ 1 Aiink it's almost time to tell the poor Catholics,’ said St. Peter, 
‘ how that fellow betrayed them, and how it was tluit the lleformation was 
only a ruction* of King Henry Vlll.’s, in the regard of his wife, that the 
good pope wouldn’t allow him to put her away; for you know very well 
that it’s all your doings, Mr. Nicholsis [You see St. Peter spoke civil to 
him, fur peace and quietness], to make tlie Bible people go about slandering 
the holy church.’ 

Then what would you have me do, St. Peter?’ answered the devil; 
* sure if it wasn’t for the Bible people I wouldn’t have a born creature to 
keep me company; and all the brimstone would be burnt out for nothing. 
It isn’t for me to go to confession and get absolution, now that I’m tliriving 
upon the lies for upwards of a million of years.’ 

“* True for you,’ says St. Peter; ‘only as I’m a real Catholic, and an 
Irishman into the bargain, I can’t stand by and sec such murder going on 
under my very eyes. Now, here’s Father Tom, as decent a man as any in 
^all Ireland, — and that’s saying more than if I was to search all over the 
'earth for the likes of him, — he hasn’t as niudi to live upon as Sir Har- 
cuui't Lees feeds one of his horses with; the people, you see, don’t take it 
to heart, but pretend to be very poor, because the Biblemen make them 
pay tithes; and then, when l^ter and Christmas come round, they’ve 
alw.-iys the ready excuse, that die proctor took their pigs, and their ooultry, 
and their firkins of butter. If Father Tom had his 'deservings, ho’d luive 
all the tithes to him^plf, and be rolling in his carriage. Instead of that, he 
has hardly a drop to wet his lips; and many’s die fast-day he’s obliged to 
eat a ra^p^r of liacon for dinner, because he can’t get a bit of fish or a whisp 
of cabbage fur love or money. Now, tell die honest truth, and no,shanie 
to you—isn’t this meeting that’s to take place to-morrow entirely insti¬ 
gated by yourself, that the Bible people may get a heap of money out of 
tile pockets of the jiuor Catholics ? ’ 

“ ‘ I’ll tell no licabouf it,’ said Quid Nick, ‘ it’s entirely a child of my own.’ 

“ ‘ Mind that. Father Tom,’ said St. Peter, in a whisper, winking over 
slyly at m^ ‘ And tell me also, Mr. Nicholas,’ said he, ‘didn’t they put 
some ugly drops into Father Tom’s little cruiskeen, that they might prevent 
him from going to the mceting.heuEie to expose them ?’ 

“ ‘ You’re too hard upon me,’ said die devil, scratching his head, as if he 
didn’t know what to say; ‘ but if 1 was to speak the trudi, I don’t think 
there’s one amongst them but would poison the priests, root and branch.* 

“ ‘ And wouldn’t it be die sin of the world for Father Tom to waste his 
time making speeches, and arguing with them, when it’s of no manner of 
use at all; and when you know vejy well, diat the more he’d ta^c to them, 
the worse they’d be after; and diat all they’d do would be to pick up the 
knowledge that would fall from him as plentiful as blackberries in summer, 
and dien go about the country passing it off a§ their own?’ 

“ ‘ I’ll liave no more to do with you,’ said the'devil, getting into a great 
p flaninn, and taking up the Bible and the tracts; ‘ you wouldn’t leave me a 
skreed to put on me, if you could: so I’ll follow niy own way, and go home 
and write adverdsements for another meeting somewhere else.’ 

* A roW| or 6ght. 
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** * Hicn I’d advise you,* stud St. Peter, * never to have a meeting in ' 
Father Tom’s neighbourhood again; fbryou see you’re defeated this time, 
and will be as long as your head is hot.* • 

With that St. Peter put op his finger to his nose, and after nodding his. 
head at me, got up on horseback on a iiorse tliat vras waiting for him, and 
rode olF, leaving the devil in a doldenim behind him. Just at that moinent 
there was a roar like an earthquake, — every tiling seemed as if it was 
swimming round and round, and I couldn’t see die devil or any one olse'fiir 
tlie smoke—and, with a terrible start, as if I got a blow on the head, I 
awoke out of my sleep; and there was Shamus, the cook, shaking me as'if 
he thought,! was in a trance. 

“ ‘ Gel up. Father Tom,’ says he, ‘ if you're alive; you’re asleep since 
last night, and that’s nearly two days ago. 'Tlie Bible-men arc all gone -off 
to Limerick, and there’s not a soul in the place but’s breaking all the win¬ 
dows of the Orange justices of the peace.’ 

* Fie ii{)on yon, Shamus,! ’ says I; < and is that the way you come to qioil 
my beautiful dream ? ’ 

“ Isn’t my dream out now, boys ? And is it any wonder after the warning I 
had from St. Peter, that I didn’t think of going to the meeting ? Sorrow 
a Biblc-man you ’ll ever see in the spo* again, mark iny word; and that’s 
better tlian all the palaver of speeches you’ll hear from this day forward till 
the hour of your dchths. Amen.” 


Out of all this humorous foolery a little moral comes flowering up, 
which is not unworthy of notice. Sec by wliat means tlie injustice and op¬ 
pression of unwarrantable interference with the creeds of men may be de¬ 
feated and ridiculed. Improper attempts at conversion have no other efiect 
than to heighten the zeal to which they are opposed, to work new clianncls 
of superstition, and to confirm the influence of the.doctrines tlicy are.in¬ 
tended to overturn. If there had been no such exhibitions in ^land' as 
Bible»controversies, there would have been no such sermons as those which 
are here caricatured — if diere had been no such missionaries as Gregg, 
Mortimer, and O’Sullivan, tliere would have been no such priests os Father 
Tom or Fatlier Andy. 

'Phis may be a small satisfoction to some people for the profane ribaldry 
which has sometimes sullied the controversies attd addresses of the Irish 
priesdiood. But it ought to be remembered tint there is as n^cli ribaldry 
at one side as the odicr, with less excuse on the part of the Protestants, 
whose audiences are at least better, imtisicted, having also the best of tlie 
argument, quoad die loaves and fishes. But these matters are much altered 
now, and considerably improved, so far as. the Roman Catholics are con¬ 
cerned. Civil equality has elevated the moral tone of the people, and die 
priest is no longer omnipotent. So long as it was a point of honour — an 
aflair of sympathy and integrity — to maintain the ascendancy, and protect 
even the ^ilties of the priest — not for, his own sake, but for the sake of 
the principle of liberty of conscience which was assailed in his person, and 
of which he was the involuntary aposde — so long a thqpsand indiscretions 
were concealed in the neces^ty of union for a common object. But the 
act of Emancipation broke up this unnatural, unhealthy, and dangerous 
state of society. Public opinion is dimly but gradually expauding in Ire¬ 
land. It could not co-exist with slavery; and, when it shall have gained 
sufficient strength to make itself felt over the countiy, we sl^l witness a 
miracle amongst the Irish not less extraordinary or gratifying than |he 
U'taperance progress of Father Mathew. 
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Th^e ypts a time when to haw seen ^ foreign parts ” was deemed a matter 
of distinction; when, a young gentleman who-had made “ tlie grand tout ” 
was an otgect of Ul-suppresse^.envy i and when play-wrights and liiimoiiristSj 
whose means could st^^rccly coniinand an occasional jaunt beyond the reach 
ol liow .l)ells’ melodies, found yeiit for their vexation at not having been 
abroad, by ridiculing aiid caricaturing those who had. Those times have 
. departed. Tlie travelled fops witli which Foote amused our grandfathers 
would be to us most ^vapid and uiiineauiing; and even in tlie Doricourt of 
Mrs. Cowley, a modem audience can see little to disturb the dozing serenity 
to which the even blanielcssnoss of his character is wont to consign them. 
Some venerable enthusiast will now and then break in upon the silence of the 
sisscmbly by the vchmience of his unaccompanied applause, when a virtuous 
scHitiineiit in condemnation of fops and foreigners is given with all the tradi¬ 
tional poipt and emphasis which the actors of to-day linve reverently in¬ 
herited from those of another age, ti'ho in the same parts and with the swie 
words, could draw down plaudits tliat made the crazy walls of llic theatre 
j’oek and tingle to their very base; but to the many tlidtc appears now but 
Scanty patriotism in the depreciation of oiir neighbours; and speeches.once 
rapturously cheered, but in our days endured with'jiatience, would be even less 
leniently dealt with, were our favour not conciliated by a pardonable par¬ 
tiality for what has once been admitted to tlio freedom of the play-house, by 
an unwillingness to condemn what has once been stcimped with the appro¬ 
bation of our fathers. 

Five and twenty years of peace,' backed by the levelling powem of steam, 
have wrought strange revolutions in the land. Without going back to the* 
remote of the Stuarts, when the rider in charge of the Kdinburgh mail 
would stop at one alehouse to aid tlie digestion of his dinner by an after¬ 
noon’s nap, and at another to take thg> diversion of a game of howls, let us 
simply recall to our recollection the state of tilings some twenty years ago, 
wlicn the first steamer was started to run between Calais and Dover, to the 
no small ^istonishment and consternation of all the gossiping goodies of 
either sex. 

It was in #819, if we'remember rightly, that tlie first attempt was made 
to establish steam navigation between the French and English, coasts. We 
have still a lively recollection of tlib excitement that ensued. We had newly 
arrived in Paris; and among the English, whetlier residents or visitors, tlie 
daring experiment was the almost exclusive topic wherever two or three of 
our countrymen happened to congregate. Few were bold enough to say 
that they would ** tempt Providence” by choosing so dangerous a convey¬ 
ance for their return home, and many a grave papa was glad to shelter his 
own apprehensions by an assumed anxiety for the nerves and sensibilities bf 
his wife and daughters. Little* did he* anticipate that in less than twenty 
years a fleet of neiifly two thousand of the perilous craft would be navigating 
the noble rivers of England, and bringing her bustling marts into close and 
constant connection with the remotest harbours of the globe. 

In those days a man who had been to France was somebody, aUd if he 
had been to Italy he could afford to give himself airs; but if he had. seen 
the Pyramids, or had smoked his pipe and sipped, his coffee on the ottoman 
of a Turkish pasha, he was a made man: he was a favoured guest where 
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lords niana*iivn>d in vain for invitations; and if lie happened to be a Tory, 
and could write a flaming article for Blackwood or the Quarterly, the doors 
of the i'oreign Office opened in obedience to his voice, and consulships and 
legations were placed within the easy reach of his ambition. It was in those 
days that the Travellers’ Club was first instituted. It was not then, as it. 
has since become, a mere aristocratic lounge. Those who had “ qualified” 
themselves by wandering a thousand miles away from their native shores, 
were still a chosen band. It was not every peer who had been to Naples, 
and merchants could not then steam it to Lisbon with a tolerable certainty 
of being on ’change again in a fortnight. No; the Travellers’ Club was a 
respectahle^institution in those days, for your hmi&fide travellers then were 
respectable and respected men. 

Now'-a-days, who is there that is not a traveller ? An attorney’s clerk 
may steam it to St. Petersburg and coach it to Moscow', and be back before 
the long vacation is over; ay, though lie do Warsaw and Berlin by the way. 
The shopboy in Liverpool, after his Saturday’s labours are ended, embarks 
his cherished person on board a steamer for Dublin; stares at Nelson’s pillar 
in Sackville Street, and Wellington’s obelisk in the Phoenix Park; and 
after hearing Paddy’s Opera in the cathedral where Swift onc(^ presided, 
and visiting two or three mf'eting-house!>}(the best schools for flirtation in 
the world, as is know'n to every visitor to the Irish metropolis), lie may re¬ 
embark about bedtime, after laying in a decent cargo of whiskey punch, the- 
fumes of wdiicli will be pretty well exhaled by the following morning—when* 
he may reckon with tolerable certainty upon being home in time to open his 
master’s shop at the wonted hour, and soberly resume the cares and duties* 
of the week. An excursion to the Emerald Isle was n journey twenty years 
ago; the youngster of Taverpool would be laughed at now by his com¬ 
panions if he ventured to call it a trip. 

Railroads and steamboats, in a few years hence, will- be “ laid on ” in an 
uninterrupted circle round the world. Indeed, last year a prospectus was 
circulated in the city, and received there with some favour, wlich would 
nearly have completed the 1 inc. It was proposed to establish regular steamers 
betw'cen London and Jamaica, from that island to the Isthmus of Panama, 
then along the western coast of South America, and thence to Australia. 
A steamer from Sydney to India would have made the circle complete. 

Before the establishment of steamboats between London and Hamburg, 

51 journey from the one city to the other was an undertaking to be reflected on 
for monUis before it was undertaken; and merchants, to avoid tU§uncertainty 
of a tedious voyage by sea, were* fain t^ endure the fatigue of a land journey 
through Holland and Westphalia, over a*series of the most execrable roads 
in Europe. The more daring traveller, who was willing to tempt the dangers 
of the deep, regardless of the shoals and ssfnds of the Dutch coast and the 
boisterous currents of the North Sea, had a journey of certain peril and 
most uncertain dunition before him. From London he had to travel down 
by land to Harwich, tlie packet station for Holland, Hamburg, and Swe¬ 
den, the jSatronsige of which was in thost; days deemed sufficient to secure 
at all times the return of two government members for that ancient and in¬ 
dependent borough. At Harwich he embarked, and with a fair wind he 
might hope to reach the motith of the Elbe in thirty or forty hours. Fair 
wdnds, however, were not to be had for the mere asking; and sometimes 
whole weeks elapsed before the little post-office schooner could reach her 
de&tinatioh. Day after day the impatient traveller would watch for a breeze 
while b^almed in Harwicti harbour; or perhaps after beating to windWard 
for eight or ten days, the wished-for light^house of Heligoland or Cuxhaven 
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would cheer bis heart beforedie crept into his wc*a?isoine bertli, as lie foiully 
hoped, for the lasUiiight. And "in the inoriiiiig — he would wake to learn 
that while he slept it bad ‘‘ come on to blow from the land;’^ and the packet 
with her anxious inmates would be running briskly*beforo the wind, with a 
iiiir prospect of getting a glimpse' of old Knglaiid or bonny Scotland before 
another^day was added to the history of lime. 

Tlic longest journey, however, comes to an end some time or another, and 
it may fairly be inferred that sooner or later the packet seldom failed to 
reach Cuxhaven, where the mails and the passengers wen* safely landed, to 
be forwarded to Hamburg in open carts, and over roads of which the imagi¬ 
nation of an.uiitravellcd Englishman would not easily be able to conjure up 
an image* 

How changed arc these matters now ! A trip to Hamburg by one of the 
splendid steam-ships of the General Steam Navigation CompcHiy, which 
start from Ix)ndon twice a week, and sometimes ofteiier, is a luxury of which 
none wlio has once .enjoyed it will not long for a repetition. Even those 
unhappy beings who, martyrs to sea sickness, have never “ danced in triumph 
o’er the waters wide,” must still look back with satisfaction to the exactness 
with which they were enabled to anticipate the termination of their suller- 
ings; but for him whose soul does«not ** sicken o’er the licaving wave,”»and 
whose heart can sympathise with the feelings of the g(^llaiit fabric that 
carries him to his journey’s end in des{ute of opposing j^les, there is a thrill¬ 
ing sense of enjoyment in being thus made the participator in the triumph 
of human science over three elements at once, which the uninitiated cannot 
conceive, tlic impression of which no lapse of time can ever cllace. 

Only fourteen years have yet elapsed since the idea of crossing tlie North 
Sea ill steamboats was first projected. The uiidevtaking electrified the 
whole mercantile world with astonishment, and few were those who believed 
in the practicability* of the scheme. And now — the Hamburg steamer 
starts from off the 'J ower of Loudon as llu; clock strikes; and provided the 
wind blow not an absolute gale in her teeth, and the alniosphere remain 
toleralily free from fog, her eaplain can generally tell within half ah hour 
the time when he shall be at his jour^u'y’s end. In forty-eight or fifty hours 
the traveller now effects, without fatigue, in the enjoyment of every comfort 
on the way, and at little more than half the cost, a trip which before 18!^5 
scarcely ever occupied less than eight or ten days, often more than three 
weeks, and w'liich was ^Iways accompanied by great futigiu*, and frequently 
by no little Hanger. 

The spirited company just mentioned, wlio, only a iew years ago, by their 
daring and comprehensive plans, threw all preceding enterprises of a similar 
cliaracter into the shade, have however been no less signally eclipsed them¬ 
selves within the last twelve ufbriths. 'fhe experiment of navigating the 
Atlantic by means of steam has been successfulty tried, and the little trips 
across the North Sea or along the Mi'diterranean have bec^omemere matters 
of common-place, to be spoken of with indifference, and to be contemplated 
v.'ithout admiration. The good people of New York now antfbipate the 
arrival of the Great IVestern or the British (jacen, with almost as much ex¬ 
actness as we look for the Dover mail in London; and a traveller on leaving 
England in one of these floating palaces, with fhc intention of travelling by 
the railroad to Pittsburg, and descending the Ohio and the Mississippi in a 
steamer, may, if he be well acquainted witiV the capabilities of his route, be 
able on leaving home to name the day on which he will arrive at New 
Orleans. He who twenty, nay ten years ago, liad anticipated such results, 
would have been set down by sober-minded people for a cracked-brained 
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enthusiast) if indeed lie liad not at once becii 4 )roclainicd a fit candidate for 
the honours of Bedlam. ' % 

We have said little as yet of railroads, which avc operating a complete 
revolution in our whole system of liome travelling, if indeed the luxurious 
iashion in which an Englishman is now conveyed from one extremity of his 
country to another desei^'es to be ciilled travelling. We are apt to fancy 
that we have done great things in this way in England; though, when the 
resources of the two countries are taken into consideration, it will be found 
that the little mushroom kingdom of Belgium has tar outstripped us in the 
race. *Whcn, however, we turn our view to the United States of America, 
we find th^ rapid as the growtli of railroads has been in this •country, it is 
insignificant compared with their extension in America. The first railroad 
constructed there was completed in 1825; and Mr. Pitkin, in-his Statis¬ 
tical View of tlie United States,” published in 18J35, announces that on the 
1st of January next ensuing nearly 1600 miles of railroad would be completed 
in different pftrts of the Union. Since then their progress has been more 
rapid than ever. In 1836 the state legislature of New York incorporated 
no fewer than forty-two railway companies. The New York and Erie rail¬ 
road, when complete, will be upwards of 500 miles in length; and scA^eral 
other gigantic construction^ of nearly t'^qual importance have l)cen com¬ 
menced, some of^wliich are rapidly approaching their completion. 

The march of improvement,” if we except Belgium, has been progress¬ 
ing at a much slower rate among our continental neighbours in Europe. 
No railroad of any magnitude has been begun in Germany, and in France, 
where prodigious schemes were in contemplation tivo years ago, the result 
has been trufy ludicrous. Still, even in those countries, the comforts and 
facilities of the traveller have been .constantly on the increase; the roads 
have been improved; and their truly magnificent rivers, the natural rail¬ 
roads which Heaven has laid down for them, have been made the means of 
rapid internal communication, by the establishment of steamboats well 
suited to the service for which they are destined. We may now travel to 
Consdintinople or Cairo all the way by steam if we choose the Mediter¬ 
ranean for our route, and nearly all tlie way if we take our road through 
Belgium and Germany; so tliat at this moment a visit to the capital of 
Turkey or Egypt is actually attended with less fatigue, less danger, and 
perhaps less loss of time, than fourteen or fifteen years ago were incurred by 
a trip from Dublin to London, or from I.ondon to Jlamburg. 

While the facilities of travelling have been thus rapidly increasing among 
die more civilised communities, a corresponding advance has been going on 
in many of the rudest and remotest re;;^ons. A few mondis ago we were 
surprised by the publication of Captain Harris’s book. Compelled by ill 
health to leave India for a while, he thouglrt fit to employ his leisure by an 
excursion from die Cape of Good Hope some four or five hundred miles 
into the interior of Africa, on a mere shooting excursion, to run down 
giraffes and butcher elephants. Another Indian-ofBcer (we beg his pardon 
for forgeCting his name) had a little before delighted us with a graphic 
account of his journey overland, accompanied by his wife and children, 
whom he conveyed in perfect safety, in the depth of winter, over thefrosty 
Caucasus,” and through tht robber regions of Koordistan. As to Egypt 
and Syria, they have become mere places for holiday tourists, more easy of 
access and mdre frequently visited than the Lakes of Killarney or the Scotch 
Highlands in the lost century. Dr. Johnson’s tour to the Hebrides was a 
grcMter feat in his day than Prince Buckler Muskau’s excursion over die 
Atlas mountains, or his more recent journey through the Libyan desert up 
to Dongo^tu 
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There are few of us who have not sympathised with the feelings of self- 
gratulation witli which the .aniiaSlc and pei'scvering Biirckhardt relates his 
successful attempt to explore the long-untrodden rccessos of Arabia Petrea. 
It may be doubted whether even Columbus felt more exultation when his 
eye first saluted the western land, than Burfikhardt did on beholding the 
desertedL temples and vock-hewn palaces of Petra, the once proud but long- 
lost capital of the impious race of Edom. The land, accursed of God, had 
for a series of centuries been untrodden by any foot but that of the wander¬ 
ing Arab, —^by tribes whose lawless and predatory character made them an 
object of dread, even to hordes conspicuous for their disregard of all human 
laws. It was at the daily and imminent hazard of his life tlia( tlie adven¬ 
turous traveller plunged into the recesses of a land whose name alone was 
known to modern Europe, whose wilds had been untraced for more than a 
thousand years, and over whose desolate plains the divine malediction a]}- 
peared to shed a dark and mysterious awe. And what is now Arabia 
Petrea ? The mere common beaten track of vulgar tourists. English lords 
and Yankee lawyers, German princes and French petit-maitres, ride their 
dromedaries through the very heart of Edom, take their wine and sandwiches 
among the tombs of the deserted city, and talk as familiarly of Mount Ilor 
and Aaron’s grave as maids of fifteen do of puppy dogs.” The tomb of 
the prophet, which the roving Arab rarely passed withqpt offering up a 
sacrifice in memory of the highpriest of Israel, is entered with perfect non¬ 
chalance by our modern loungers of the desert; and the Moslem no longer 
starts with horror at the profane wantonness of the Frank who lights liis 
brushwood torch within the tomb, that he may explore with greater case 
the interior of its dark and mysterious vaults. 

Of all the wayfarers, however, whose narratives have delighted or wearied 
the reader of late years, few are more calci^ted to strip the wanderings 
through the desert of that poetical illusion in which they were wont to be 
arrayed, than one that luis just been published in Gcriiiany. Indeed, it can 
scarcely be said to have been published yet; for two volumes only have ap¬ 
peared, and the third is required to complete the work. Dr. von Sclfiibcrt, 
a professor at the University of Muaich, and the author of several highly 
esteemed works on natural history and other scientific subjects, started in 
the autumn of on a tour through Turkey, Egypt, and the Holy Liaud. 
The learned professor was closely approaching the grand climacteric; and 
his wife, the faithful partner of his earlier years, had resolved to accompany 
her lord on a journey which must necessarily be of considerable duration. 
With this ^^aged pair of wandcrerg,” as the worthy doctor candidly an¬ 
nounces himself and his estimable helpmate, two young physicians and a 
young artist associated tbeirisclvcs; and before reaching Constantinople the 
party wsis yet farther increased* by tlic accession of a young lad}[, of wliom 
the professor makes but little mention in the course of his book, but who 
appears to have patiently borne her share in all the perils and fatigues of 
the excursion. Willi these companions, all of tastes congenial to his own, 
Dr. von Schubert seems to have spent a most agreeable twelveinofitb,-^iiow 
exploring the colossal monuments of ancient Egypt, then tracing the dubious 
course of the Israelites through the pathless desert; escorting his ladies over 
the wastes of Edom, and showing them the lioife of Petra and Mount Sinai; 
next yielding to the fervour of a pious enthusiasm among the hallowed 
regions of Palestine; and after gazing on the thought-awakening ruins of 
Balbec, and visiting the classic scenes of antique Gr«?ece, returning very 
prosaically,—he to write his book, and resume the routine of liis useful labours 
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ill the leotnr(*-rooni, his enterprising partner to engage again in the mono¬ 
tonous (liities or a (Jernian Hamfmn. ' 

It (x)lunibiis Avas ilie first to cross the Atlantic, Dr. von Scluibert is at 
least tlie tiret elderly geatleinaii who has ventured to squire a party of ladies 
tlirongh the desert of Ldoin, and his achii'yement well deserves to be 
chronicled in our pages; not the less so in consideration of thsitunrssuming 
simp|icity with which he relates the feat, as though unconscious of the claim 
winch lie lias been acquiring on our admiration and respect. 

It has already been said that two volumes only of the doctor’s journey 
have yet been published. 1 lie first conducts our travellers down the Danube 
to Constantinople, and thence to Smyrna and Cairo; the second takes them 
through the desert to Suez, Sinat, Akaba, Petra, and Jerusalem; and the 
third wull probably see them safe home again, through Syria, Greece, &c. 
J he book is well worth looking into; and as it is extremely improlmble 
that It will ever be translated into Kiiglisli (T^ondon booksellers abstaining 
now-a-days most religiously from the publication of any foreign work at all 
deserving of that honour), we will endeavour, before closing the present 
article, to present onr readers with one or two striking incidents that befell 
the worthy doctor during his memorable lour. 

llic first volume the doctor avowedly considers as a mere introdiictoiy 
chapter. An iiUroductory chapter ot 520 pages would seem a formidable 
prologue; but when it is borne in mind that this preliminary discourse*com- 
prises descriptions of Vienna, Constantinople, Smyrna, and Alexandria, the 
bulk will be readily excused, even by those who agree with the author that 
Ins journey could scarcely be said to have commenced until the Avholc party 
had perclu*d themselves on the bumps of the camels, and were fairly started 
on^ their way through the trackless sands of the desert of Suez. 

rile description ot Cairo contained in a scries of letters, written by the 
professor to his sister diirinj^iis sojourn in that city; <Jf tlicseone is devoted 
to a^ketch ot the Avearisoiiio and debasing life to which woman is condemned 
by Eastern manners. “ Thy sex in these regions,” he says, «is treated as 
cabbage is with us. It is carefully pickled, and packejl up in a tightly-closed 
cask, where it cannot hut ferment and* turii to acid in its own sauce. The 
w*hole social fabric is aiTanged Avith a view to the preparation of tJiis human 
sour-crout; to cook which is apparently the primary object of the architecture 
of the house, of the arrangement of the rooms, of the usages of private life, 
of the institutions of the state, and of the edicts of the legislator. Tlierc is 
something in an Egyptian liousc singularly fantastic to a European eye. 
Not only the several wings and excrescences are perpetually at cross-pnr- 
pos(*3, but even the* different parts of one and the same room look as though 
they were about to go to loggerheads witli one another, there being a con¬ 
sent struggle for precedency and ascendancy between tlio several portions 
. fh)oi'« ^ In planning a street and grouping his houses, the pre¬ 

siding idea of an Eastern architect is to arrange matters so that it may not 
be possible from the windoivs of one house to pry into those of another.” 
X Ills task, of course, it is not always possible to accomplish; in Avhicli case, 
not only are the windows masked by railings of carved wood, but the light 
of heaven and the glances of the curious arc farther impeded by the inter¬ 
position of stained glass. 

1 lie ground-floor in most houses belongs to the male portion of the 
THunly; the w'omen are cim4ully boxed up in the upper stories. ‘‘ITiither 
no stranger of the ruder sex may venture; or even if invited so to do, he is 
bound to announce his approach by an audible exokunation of destur (by 
yoiirdeave), that should the grandmotlier of liis host happen to be about the 
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landing-place, sJie may have time to seek refuge witliin the recesses of lu»r 
own apartment. The master oP the house himself must not intrude uii- 
annoiiiiced into the upper rooms of tlu* harem, lest some visitor should 
happen to be tliere, upon ^hoin his profane eyes aye not alloived to gaze. 
The systematic separation extends oven Iieyoiid the grave, for in fiimily 
vaults t4ere is generally a partition wall to divide the remains of the women 
froiri those of the men; and in Medina it is not allowed to a male pilgriAi 
to enter the sepulchre in which repose the female members of the prophet’s 
family.” 

The infant daughter of a wretched fellah seldom contracts accpiaintance 
with clothing of any kind before her fifth or sixth year, and the first piece 
of linen that does fall into her hands is generally converted "into a veil- 
Even from a physician, to whom an lOastern womah is sulRciently unre¬ 
served in every other respect, the face must be carefully concealed. My 
face thou must not sec, for then I should have shown thee iny whoh* heart,” 
she will say; and if the nature of her illness makers it indispensable that the 
face, the mirror of the heart, should be seen, it is usually uncovered piece¬ 
meal, first one cheek and then tlie other, but never the whole at once. 

Wliat,” exclaims our author, is to become of the poor child that from 
her birth is kept behind a trellis, oy borne like a living niumniy through the 
streets ? The higher her rank the more rigid is her confiiiemont, for the 
peasant’s daughter sports at least about in the open Air,*aiid those of die 
middle classes visit the public school with their brothers; but the destitute 
soul of the rich man’s daughter is fed and bedizened from her earliest in¬ 
fancy widi nothing but the sensations, the fancies, and the artifices of the 
harem. Imagine to diyself the education of a Moslem girl, that thy grati¬ 
tude may be the greater to have been bom a Christian woman. The law 
of the prophet coiriniands that every child shall be able to pray in its 
seventh year. Thisi praying, however, consists merely in learning by rote 
the brief creed There is no God but God, and Mahomet is his prophet!’) 
together with a few saws and proverbs, calculated to impress the infant mind 
with an early hatred of all who profess a different faith. The first precept 
taught is to utter curses—let us jbe thankful that our religion early en¬ 
joined us to bless our fellow-creatures, and did Twt call on us to mask our 
faces or conceal them under the folrls of a veil.” 

Our worthy professor details to his sister all the particulars of an Eastern 
courtship and wedding, which have long been familiar to the readers of 
oriental travels. But the festive ceremonies of a Turkish wedding are us 
little able to secure a happy home to the youtliful bride, as the more sober 
rites of Frankish matrimony. The child of twelve or thirteen years of age 
is snatched from tlic home of her parents, and consigned to the keeping of 
an insolent and ill-mannered boy only a few years older. She must herself 
have become a mother before the rules of Eastern etiejuette (not indeed 
always strictly observed) allow her to enjoy again a mother’s converse. In 
the mean time she remains generally under the guardianship of her mother- 
in-law, and is exposed to all the rudeness and caprice of her boy-husband. 
At times, if his victim show jio immediate signs of becoining.a mother, he 
takes it into his head to repudiate her; in which case she returns to her 
parents’ house, where she must wait for throe mouths, to sec whether her 
husband is pleased to repent his precipitate conduct, and to demand her 
back again. Twice the husband may repudiate his wife and demand her 
back; but after the third time he cannot, according to the laws of Islamism, 
receive her again u^il she have been the wife .of another. iSoinetimes, in 
the exuberance of nis wrath, the stripling will exclaim, I repudiate thee 
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thrice,” which has the same effect as if he had three times turned her out of 
his house; and he cannot tlicn be reunited to her until jshe have been the 
widow or the divorced wife of anodier man. In sucl^ cases, it is customary 
to induce some poor dependent of the family marry the poor girl anu* 
repudiate her the next morning. The husband of a night, however, lias 
sometimes been known to show himself less pliant on the morrow than had 
been expected, and no constraint must be used to compel a true benever to 
divorce himself from his wife. 

The happiest event for an Eg^’ptiaii woman is to become a mother. Her 
affection to her children is unbounded; too often this is the only kindly 
feeling of her nature whicli education has not been studious to destroy. 

The road through the desert, from Cairo to Suez, is now as beaten a 
track as any rural thoioughfare in the vicinity of London. On the second 
night, however, after their departure, one of tiie young men ventured away 
from the encampment on a geological visit to some rocks in the neighbour¬ 
hood; and, owing to the .darkness of the night, missed his way, and lost him¬ 
self among the defiles in which lie became entangled. It was not till two 
days afterwards that the straggler was found.again, after he had undergone 
much suflering from fatigue, hunger, and thirst. 

Dr. von Schubert, an enthusiast in all that relates to natural history, 
revelled in the rich store of shells and other marine wonders that lay 
scattered along tlic shore of tlie Red Sea. I have seen and explored the 
Mediterranean and thci\driatic,” he exclaims; ‘‘but, compared to the over¬ 
flowing abundance of the lied Sea, those favoured regions are but as the 
plain board of a trader to the sumptuous w'edding banquet of a monarch.” 

From Suez to Sinai' is a track now travelled by so many that little new 
can be said of it; but the monastery on the sacred mountain, often as il has 
already been described, still continues, and long will continue, an object of 
the highest interest, not only to the pilgrim that visits, it, but to the more 
luxurious traveller who contents himself with humbly following on a map the 
peregrinations of the more enterprising explorer of the desert. When we 
picture to ourselves a conimuiiity of Cliristian monks clinging to the hill of 
Sinai, and maintaining their position there in the midst of a roving and 
hostile population for nearly a thousand years, it is impossible to withhold 
from these worthy members of the church militiint our tribute of warm 
and sincere respect. Often have they been forced to hurry from the maimed 
rites«of the chapel, and gnisp their muskets to repel the attack of some 
horde of plundering Arabs; and happy enough have the piotis fathers been 
at the end of the year, if. able to secure for their own use a titlie of the 
produce of the fields they had themselvdis tilled, or of the orchards they had 
themselves planted and tended. Their circumstances are now much altered. 
The vigorous administration of Mchemet Ali has repressed the insolence 
of the spoiler; and tlic Arab is content to receive with thanks the liberal 
bounty of the convent, which not many years ago lie deemed a licensed 
object of plunder and insult. The monks now reap their fields and gather 
in. their viittage, and the produce of their, lands is disposed of to advantage 
ill the markets of Suez and Cairo. Days of prosperity liave succeeded to 
centuries of endurance. Let us hope that tlicy may pass as honourably 
througli the one trial as through the other; and that iii their altered fortunes 
they will retain the unassuming piety and amiable simplicity which have so 
much endeared them to all %vho have sojourned in the convent fortress of 
St. Catherine. A distillery, on a considerable scale, appears to be carried 
on within the convent, from which an important branch of its revenue is 
deriv^l. " 
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The convent) a]; the period of Dr. von Schubert’s visit, contained twenty- 
six monks, but ^veral were absent at Cairo, attending to the temporal 
affairs of the community. The discipline of tlie house is extremely severe; 
but as ejich monk is obliged to exercise some luindjcraft, they are strangers 
to tliat languor and ennui to whicli the meKibei*s of most religious orders 
are coiylcmned by the absence of all regular cmployinont. This may account 
for tlie strong attachment which the reverend fathers arc said to nianifc&t to 
their liome in the desert. As idleness is sure to beget dirt, so constant 
occupation gives birth to habits of order and cleanliness; accordingly, we 
find our worthy professor dwelling with much satisfaction on the total 
absence from uic convent of every description of vermin, the excessive 
abundance of which is a constant theme for lamentation witli every tra¬ 
veller who visits Kgypt and Arabia. 

I'he most romantic part of the journey commences at Akaba, where the 
professor, with his male and female companions, had to confide themselves 
to the wild Arabs of Idumea, — the terror of the whole Arab race,, and, 
according to the unanimous account of all travellers, fully entitled to the 
bad character which they every where enjoy, lleforc leaving Akaba, how¬ 
ever, we have a most characteristic anecdote, which, though told in few 
words, is calculated to awaken a^vast train of reflections. The professor 
and his party had strolled down to the S(*ii-shore, to see sojne fishermen cast¬ 
ing their nets. Tlie fish,” continues our author, Are in such abundance 
here, that a single boat muniiccl by skilful seamen, and provided with good 
apparatus, might catch more than cnoiigTi to supply the whole market of 
Ueiioa. Hut along the whole coast there does not exist even a canoe, and 
the fjshermaii in pursuit of his finny })rey is forced io wade up to his waist 
into the sea. We found also some people with beautiful sho11| for sale, 
several of whicli \vc bnuglit for a mere trifle, for the museum at Munich. 
On the shore wc fnuiid, and caught with our hands, a cwlaris (a marine 
licdgehog) of most extraordinary size and beauty, with all his quills upon 
him, as thick as so many Angers. How and in wliat were wc to convey 
home this magnificent specimen ? My good housewife soon helped* us out 
of our embarrassment. Her best bpnnet {Staatsi'eiseliut) was packed up in a 
box precisely of the size we wanted. A plain straw hat was surely enough 
for a pilgrim, and a crimson satin bonnet might after all be a superfluous 
costume in the desert of Edom and among the temples of Jerusalem. ^'^Die 
dainty head-gear was condemned by a unanimous vote, and in its late^ene- 
iiient the lovely cidaris was carefully installed.” And even thus was Fran 
-Professor in Von Schubert’s best crimson satin bonnet barbarously abandoned 
on the shore of Akaba, to waHte^its sweetness on the desert air;” and a 
filthy sea-urchin was enshrined in the delicate bandbox, which till then had 
been held sacred to the service of female finery! I^t all ladies who con¬ 
template a trip to the desert beware how they place themselves under the 
escort of so enihnsiastic a naturalist os Professor von Schubert; or if they 
do confide themselves to the ruthless contemner of crimson satin, let them 
carefully conceal from him the number of their bonnets and the^apabilitics 
of their boxes. Where did ^lis barbarous man expect that his wile was to 
repair a loss so irreparable in such a land ? If she was content to show 
herself to the uiiteuantcd mansions of Petra in her old chip, or to submit to 
go to church in Jerusalem in a hat that had bnivcd for forty days the 
scorching sun and the sweeping hurricane of the desert, where in all Pales¬ 
tine did the monster expect to find a milliner’s shop fit to supply a substitute 
for the crimson satin that was <<left blooming alone” on the beach of 
Akaba? ’ w 
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Accustomed as wc have bc'en by the narratives of Ibirokbardt, Laborde, 
and Ollier more recent travellc»rs, to look upon the joiiniey through Edom 
as beset witli perils of no ordinary kind, we are*somc*vvliat disappointed to 
read witli what facility our elderly professor and his worthy dame passed 
along, witliout a single horror to enliven their book witlial. A violent sand¬ 
storm, of w'hich a very graphic description is given, was the only ad'xmture 
of any conscqiu*ncc that occurred between Akaba and IVlra, —tin* only one 
at all events that our author has recorded; and on their arrival at the latter 
place the professor, who, with some of his party, coirtmenced tlie ascent of 
Mount Hor, on whose summit still remains the tomb of Aaron, sent the 
ladies and the artist of the party to wander through the desolate streets of 
the rock-hewn metropolis of Edom. We may almost fancy W(‘ rc^ad of a 
sober citizen, who, having ventured with his spouse on a Sunday excursion 
to Greenwich, leaves her to stroll about the park, while he hiniself climbs 
up the hill to enjoy the glorious view that nature and art have combined to 
feast his eye with. 

Most of our readers liave probably read the descri})tion of the unique 
city of Petra, in thi* works of Ihircrkliardt and Laborde. There is also a 
very fair account of the ])hice in tJie last edition of r-einpricre’s Classical 
Dictionary. 'Jo those to whom tliese Avc^ks are strangers it may be suffi¬ 
cient to remark, that J^^etra, unlike all other cities known to us, has not been 
built of stone, but has been hewn out of the rock. The iintiquity of the 
city rises beyond any record of which wc arc possessed; for in the Hook of 
Job, generally supposed to be tlie oldest portion of Scripture, the country 
of Uz or Edom is spoken of as one diat had even then attained a high degree 
of civilisation. In Genesis too, and in many ocher parts of the Bible, 
frequent allusion is made to Sela and Jaktheci, which received from the 
Romans the name of Petra, and is now known to the wandering Arabs under 
the title of Wady Musa. For an account of the divine denunciations pro¬ 
nounced against the Edomites and their city, see Psalm cxxxvii.; Ezekiel, xx.; 
Isaiah,^xxxiv.; Jeremiah, xlix.; Obadiah, xviii.; Mulachi, i. From the time 
of the Romans till within the last twenty years, all trace of Petra was com¬ 
pletely lost, and the prophecies respecting it were little understood. Bishop 
LfOwth even conjectured tliat the word Edom w’as used merely as a common 
figure intended to point at the enemies of God generally. Burckhardt, in 
181was the first to discover tlie long-lost city, and to decide the often- 
agitated question whether it ever had an existence; but Laborde, in 1818, 
examined the place mon* minutely. A very lively description of Petra is 
given by Mr. Lee Stephens, an American traveller, who visited it about 
ten years ago. Among the most recent visitors from our own country is 
Mr. Roberts, the artist; who, it is said, intends to enrich the next exhibi¬ 
tion with several pictures, painted from slfetches taken at Petra, and in 
Palestine. 

Petra itself is now destitute of inhabitants; but close to it is the valley of 
Eljcc, in w'hich an Arab sheikh bears sway, and who appears to look upon 
the city itsfdf as a part of his domain. 'This sheikh and his people have 
been the terror of all travellers, with the exception of one or tw'o—among 
whom Lord Prudfaoe may he named, — wliosc wealth allowed them to pur¬ 
chase the goodwill of these ex&rbitant hosts by the payment of an extravagant 
sum of money. Professor von Schubert was not disposed to conciliate the 
robber chief by a present of some hundreds of piasters, and therefore 
hastened away with his party as soon as he found that the sheikh’s pt*ople 
were beginning to muster *around him. The profeAr and his escort had 
preyed themselves for a fight, in case the people Eljee had pursued 
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them, but tliey were allowed to gass on towards Palestine without any farther 
interruption. • 

And in Palestine v?o will leave the worthy professor, to'whose sober tour 
we have insensibly been led to devote a larj^er portton than we at first con¬ 
templated of what at startiiijr bid fair to bfi a very innocent rhapsody on 
steamboats and railroads, and the increased facilities for locomotion whicli 
modern improvements have placed within the reach of all classes. After 
all, perhaps, though it miiy not be (juite so romantic to jog unconcerned 
with a party of one’s female friends through the Arabian desert, it may be 
quite as agreeable as going over the same ground with a shrew'd guess that 
the chances .are ten to one against ever returning to give .an .account of the 
marvels one has seen; nay, we question very much whether the morals of our 
transatlantic brethren will be exposed to any very perilous ordeal by llic 
c.'LSc with w'hich New York milliners are now able to step over to Europe, 
and study the devious and eccentric sinuosities of fashion, even at the foun- 
taid head, in the gay metropolis of V ranec. We may pass a harmless jest 
at the idea of cits gazing at the Pyramids and .'ittorneys passing the long 
vacation at Constantinople, or on the other side of the Alleghanics; fur tin; 
practice of affecting to look down on cits and lawyers, which originated in the 
days of Charles the Second, contiAucs to flourish in an age as distinguished 
for piety as that was for every social virtue; but, in^ sober truth, w'e all of 
us rejoice in a change of which we all feel the advantage. Why should we 
repine even 

“ If blues desert their coteries 
To show off ’inong the Walmbecs ; 

It' neither sex nor age controiils, 

Nor fear of Mamelukes forbids, • 

Young ladies witli pink parasols 
^ To glide among tne Pynuriids ? ** 

Among the Pyramids let them glide; and may we be there before long to 
glide with them. And long life to the old rebel Meheinet, wlio has made it 
a safe thing for little misses with spencers and parasols to go glidiifg along 
where, in the memory of many nowdiving, the*stoutest of us would not have 
shown his face without constant misgivings as to what was going on behind 
his back. 

Wlio knows, if to the West we roam, ' # 

But wc may find some ‘ blue at liomc * 

Among the blacks of Carolina; 

Or, flying to the Eastward, see 
Some Mrs. llopkihs taking tea 
And toast upon the walls of China.** 

Heaven grant the vision may be realised! Heaven grant that our friends 
the Yankees may advance in civilisation so far as to Qiake it probable that 
our Lady Babs and our Mrs. Trollopes may be able at no remote day to 
sit down sociably with a black congress-man’s lady to discuss the cut of their 
respective gow^ns, and pass judgihent indiscriminately on the t&stc and dis¬ 
cretion of all the belles of Washington,—^whether their locks be crisp and 
woolly, or dangle in bewitching curls adown their clucks in the vain attempt 
to hide the little loves and graces that are iicStling there. Then, as to Mrs. 
Hopkins’s tea-party on the wall of China! — we trust the good lady, when 
she does issue her cards, will not neglect to drop one into our editorial box. 
If she do honour us with an invitation, let her rest assured we will not be 
among the last conunrs. Wc would walk barefoot from Putney to Pekin for 
the pleasure of hancling her kettle and toasting her muffins ! 
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No. 11. 

** I NEVER venture out of my depth; I never go far from the bank ; I will 
never venture out of my depth, until 1 have learned to swim ! I have heard 
from very good authority, upon which 1 can rely, that it was the practice of 
the greatest scholars not to attempt too much at first; and 1 will imitate 
them. T will be prudent, I will not go out of my depth, lest some day 1 
should repent it! Tins little book is the version of Sebastian Castalio : the 
I^linity is pure, elegant, almost classical, but, to tell you the trutli, I am 
afraid of it; I very much fear 1 shall never be able to relish it, to seize the 
meaning, to comprehend it it is so refined: it is so very chaste indeed, 
that 1 am afraid to meddle with it. The larger book is Theodore Reza's 
translation. It is a pretty copy— is it not? Our friend is less graceful, less 
classical, but then lie is clearer, plainer, easier, more literal, more intelli¬ 
gible. 1 am more at home there — yes, Lr’III stick to him, at least for some 
years to conic. 1 ought not to boast, certainly, but I must say, that when 
I have read a chapter of the Gospels attentively, or have just heard one 
read in church, and then find the same cliapter in Beza, it is quite sur¬ 
prising, ill going slowly over it, how many things I see, that remind me of 
the English. Every here and there is a part of a verse, wliich I almost 
fancy I can construe. 1 was recommended to try a chapter of the Latin 
without looking at the English first; and I did so. But how different! 
Biess my soul! Wliat confusion I I was lost—bewildered! Take the nomi¬ 
native case — then the verb. Oh, yes ! it is very fine talking. I will never 
venture out of my depth—never; I will be prudent. Dear me, how the sky 
is overcast!” 

With these words, Theodore Beza was laid upon the table, and the 
speaker ran out of tlie room: he rushed out at the front-door, and out at 
the back-door, without his hat, and as it were at the same time; he looked 
towards the east and towards the west, at the lieavens and at the earth, at 
the horizon, at the zenith, at his watcli, and in the wind’s eye. Presently 
he rAurned very deliberately, and said calmly, although still panting for 
breath — 

It will not rain, so we shall have Miss Burtenshaw.” 

After a short silence, Mrs. Featlicrby opened the door, and, without en¬ 
tering the room, remarked — 

If you please, sir,.<the bells are going for church. And oould 1 say a 
word with vou?” 

The master havinf; exchanged certain whispers with his housekeeper, in 
the darkest corner of the passage, left her at home, and we proceeded cheer¬ 
fully towards the church of a quiet counb'y parish. 

It was the first Sunday in July and the third Sunday after Trinity; and 
it was, moreover, as charming a day as ever the sun shone upon. It would 
liave been hot, but that tlic>west wind blew pretty strongly, and the sky 
was often overcast—So often, indeed, that the unskilful said it would rain. 
When we returned from church the heat bad increased, for the wind bad 
abated, and the clouds for the most part had disappeared, but there was a 
fine mr — a soft, fresh air .gratefully felt, and long remembered. Mrs. 
TeiMiierhy met us at the door: she said to her master, who pressed forward 
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on seeing her, as {ic set his foot upon the step, If you please, sir, Miss 
Burtenshaw is come.” “ Is sheWone?” And he trembled as he withdrew 
his foot from tlie w'hitened step. “ She Ciime alone, sir.” “ When ? ” “ Just 
tills moment, sir; I almost wonder you did not see her.” “ And where is 
she?” 1 took her up stairs, sir—she wislied to put herself to rights after 
her waljc.” Where did you take her?” “I showed her into your room, 
sir.” “ Into my room ? ” ** Yes, sir, you told me to make your room ready 

for her.” “ True, true.” Through the open door we reverently turned 
our eyes towards those stairs which Miss Burtenshaw had just ascended to 
put herself to rights after her walk; and that we might not even enter the 
house, while such things were going on in * it, we swept round Jiehind, and 
all went together into the garden; and we remained there respectfully, at 
the most distant part, for a considerable time, not Venturing to approach 
until the snow-white apron of Mrs. Featherhy gave a signal, at tlie liack- 
door, that dinner was ready. 

During the tedious interval it was stated, more than once, in a low voice, 
“ I believe. Miss Burtenshaw will dine with us.” “ I believe, we shall have 
Miss Burtenshaw at dinner.” And, in respectful confidential whispers, it 
was often communicated, “ Her family are great brewers; ” “ very great 
brewers;” opulent brewers;” ‘‘-respectable brewers;” “very considerable 
brewers.” The veneration inspired by these mysterious praises was not the 
least profound in one who knew nothing of brewers, sAve that they produce 
ale and beer, Uvo agreeable liquors; and tiiat by dipping into Boswell’s 
T/ife of .Johnson he had gathered that, by virtue of their office, they are 
patrons of learning and of learned men. 

Miss Burtenshaw’s host was in stature of the middle size, but being thin, 
slight, and active, and, after the usage of little men,dapper, he seemed shorter 
than he was; his age, in fact, did not exceed thirty years, but a thoughtful 
countenance added to it in appearance about five years more. His hair 
was light, os were his eyes, and his complexion was iair, or rather pale, yet 
was liis aspect by no means sickly. Being in deacon’s orders, ;ls all his 
acquaintance were frequently reminded, his costume was clerical, blat'k Iroin 
top to toe, but neat, bright, and spqf;1ess, as his honour and reputation: in 
his Ikouse and lands, in his books and writings, in clothes and person clean¬ 
liness grew to be godliness; and a genuine enthusiastic piety it was. He 
was regular, exact, punctual, precise, and earnest, and withal cheerful and 
good-iiatured. He could not be insensible of his attainments, of his vast 
superiority over his neighbours, farmers and tvadesmen, his equals in birth, 
and accordingly his soul was duly elevated by an honest pride; but as he 
had made a sufficient progress tef discern at least some small portion of the 
immense interval that separated him from the really learned, lie was liumble, 
modest, and respectful. As to his name, he preferred to be called the 
master of the free-school. In an adjoining parish, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, some five or six miles from the frec-school, was another school 
of much higher pretensions, a private preparatory boarding-school. The 
sudden death of a relative of the master’s wife'compelled him, tlUe executor, 
to proceed to London without delay, and to remain there with his family 
for some weeks; the event having happened towards the end of the half- 
year, the midsummer vacation was anticipated^ by about three weeks. The 
change was not inconvenient to the parejits of the greater part of the select 
number of young gentlemen; thirty-five of the forty were sent home at 
once, but five were to be otherwise *^disposed of. Three Scotch boys had 
always spent tlie vacations at school, a young Imlian was destined to do the 
lik^ and the family of another boy, calculating upon holidays at the accua- 
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tomed date, had gone a journey and could not receive )iim before the time. 
By some arrangement made between the .naster of the'private boarding- 
school and the master of tlic frcc-school the five boys were transferred to 
the latter. ^ 

There were not any boarders at tlie free-school; about fifty day-scholars 
attended it, many of whom had the years and the growth of men. The 
situation was so solitary, that a stranger would wonder from whence they 
came; however, there were small towns and large villages within a moderate 
distance. Every morning at eight o’clock the school-room was filled; it 
was voided at t\relve, and the game of cricket commenced without a mo¬ 
ment’s delay. Some of the boys were furnished with their own provisions, 
but the grekter number partook at one of an excellent plain dinner in the 
master’s house, the pudding asserting its ancient precedency before the meat. 
When the clock struck two, they were already in the school: they were 
finally dismissed, or loosened, at four, when, unless one game of cricket was 
proposed, all disappeared in one joyous nois}^ minute. The instructions 
concluded, as they began, by the recitation of some prayers, which were 
said, or sung, by two persons at oncc.| by the master and the head-boy, who 
acted in all respects as the usher or under-master. The prayers were in 
Latin, which was not taught in the schpol, but the meaning of tliem was 
well understood, for golden letters showed in opposite columns upon a black 
board the whole in l^tin and in English. The dignity of the Latin gave an 
additional solemnity to the prayers; and the language of leaniitig seemed 
more sacred, a most salutary notion, from its connection with religion. 

We do not teach Latin,” said the master of the free-school witli niuch 
humility; “ but,” he added, witli a very commendable vanity, ** we have 
Latin prayers.” Ulie.re was a little English reading, a great deal of very 
elaborate writing, a vast amount of arithmetic, and a slight taste of practical 
geometry: in the institution of grarnm<ar boys these matters are much neg¬ 
lected. The masU^r of the free-school placed the young gentlemen near 
him, and kindly tried to repair the neglect. The three Scotch boys were 
brotliers, and were much like oth(?r Scotch boys. The head-boy endeavoured 
to introduce them to the multiplication table; and notwithstanding his ex¬ 
emplary patience, he looked as it^ in his capacity of usher, lie would fain 
switch them, until he discovered whether they were really as stupid as they 
appeared to be; but such marks of genuine kindness were not conferred 
upon visitors. The Indian had been at school and in Europe for a few 
moiitlis only; he seemed to be the child of an English father and a Persian 
mother; if ho had biecii left to the care of liis mother’s family, by this time 
doubtless he would have been well read*iii<tlic Alcoran, able to repeat many 
moral precepts and poetical passages, with sundry verses, sacred and profane, 
and would have been moreover a pretty penman. But under the tuition of 
British residents in India, a class of persons without a single idea amongst 
them, he had received just as much intellectuid culture as is given to a 
laundress’s myrtle long rooted in a painted pot; nevertheless, he was a fine, 
lively, well-disposed boy, whose bright intelligent countenance promised, 
that becoming readily familiar with the nc^ scene in which he had been 
suddenly placed, he would pick up a few crumbs at least of the learning of 
the West. The other boy had already spent three years at the preparatory 
boading-school, and was about to be removed immediately to one of the 
great public schools; it was arranged, indeed, that on the Tuesday next 
after the first Sunday in July he should take his final departure \rom the 
West Riding of Yorkshire.. With him, as the chief and eldest of his five 
gueats, the meritorious master of the free-sdiool strenuously laboured to 
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repair the n<?glcct pf arithmetical instruction, and with tolerable success; in 
enforcing tlie practice of liair strokes, llio same slope and the same level, 
and other niceties ot penmanship, his friendly efforts were less happy. 
However, he made large Allowance's for the engrossing nature of classical 
studies, for the prodigious exertions by whiqli only the preterpcrfect tenses 
and sii[jjnes of Latin verbs could be reached. “ You have deponent verbs, 
I believe at your school. Well, they are wonderful things indeed! Other 
verbs are bad eiiougii; but 1 declare it makes niy head swim to think of 
your deponents. They have a passive form, and an active signification; 
and yet the form is not altogether passive, still less is it altogether active. 
They are astonishing ! I think of them sometimes in bed; and I cannot 
sleep for thinking of them, so that I almost wish I had iicvc^r hekrd of tliem, 
yet that would be a pity too. But what are you reading yourself?” 

Ovid, sir—Ovid’s Metamorphoses.” 

The master of the free-school possessed a copy of Bailey’s Ovid, in which 
he had read tin* English arguments; by this iissistance, sind by reason of 
the sympathy of the. young mind with poetic subjects and the poi'tic style, 
even the boy was able to give some lame, but not wholly unintelligible, 
account of the transmigrations which he had blundered througli. 

“ You are reading Ovid’s Mcf|imorphoses, and have Just got into the 
spetHsh of Pythagoras, 1 know; we have often chatted together very plea¬ 
santly about Ovid; but are you reading any thing else*—any thing classical 
I mean ?” 

Yes, sir, 1 am reading Sallust.” 

The dust was presently brushed from a neat little volume, wherein upcm 
unsullied paper very distinct types had impressed a century before what 
remains of the text of that historian; but no notes, no interpretation, no 
arguments, no helps for learners — the naked text alone: it was a sealed 
book, therefore, to the miistcr of the frec-s(;hool. 

“ This is Sallust, is it not?” 

Hie question was easily answered ; but the next required some consider¬ 
ation, and did not obtain a hesitating solution, until it was repeated^ 

“ You are reading Sallust; whatsis it about?” 

1 believe, sir — I rather think, sir, Sallust is about the Uouians.” 

“ A great people ! A fine people, indeed — «'i noble ])eople I About the 
liomans; why, St. Paul himself wrote a letter to the Uouians. He wrote 
an epistle to tlie Pliilippiaiis, to the Colossiaiis, and to the Romans; which 
shows that they were a great people, or he would not have written to them. 
So Sallust, then, is about the Romans. Very good.” 

A poet sings how some youhg* woman was changed into a tree, and 
accordingly a boy, being particularly well acquainted with trees, and having 
at least a general notion of young women, understands the traiislbrmation 
just os well as the poet himself, or any of his readers. An historian relates 
in what manner a certain party attempted, successfully or otherwise, to alter, 
by conquest, or without it, the established constitution of some kingdom or 
commoiiwcaltli; but a boy Ccon know nothing about coiistilulioiis and com¬ 
monwealths. He may remember the names of Lentulus and Cethegus, of 
Catiline and Fulvia; but the objects of their actions will be unintelligible 
to him; and probably the best account he can vender of the famous historical 
piece is, “ it is about the Romans.” The addition of St. Paul to the con* 
spiracy did not diminish the intricacy of the story, which now seemed to be 
quite inextricable, perplexity being further perplexed, and all hope of ever 
understanding it being wholly removed. 

The master of the free-schoor would sometimes employ the leisure of 
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Saturday afternoon in surveying land, in which he was very skilful, and he 
had once or twice permitted the young student of Sallust to attend him, to 
carry the arrows, to hold one end of the chain, and to perform other humble . 
offices; and he was pleased to find that the boy took an interest in what he^ 
saw, and desired to understand it. But his regard sind respect were rivetted 
by tlie mott6 of Enfield’s Speaker, or of some such book of extract'’, which 
was much used in the school. Upon this small but tough fragment of I^tin 
the master had exhausted^ for many years, and in vain, the whole resources 
of his learning, and his utmost strength grammatical and critical. How 
often had he assailed it resolutely, and how often had his mental forces 
retired fron^ it, broken like the waves upon a rock! One evening, however, 
he {minted it out to his little guest, as a bit of gnarled oak that no wedge 
might enter: the boy eyed it in silence for a few minutes, and then carefully 
taking it word by word, construed it literally. The master stood mute 
with amazement; but having heard it repeated two or three limes, he began 
to be surprised that -the passage had over puzzled him; nor was he soon 
weary of reiterating — ** He raised towards the nobles his eyes for a little 
while detained on the ground, and he unloosed his mouth witli the expected 
sound; nor is grace absent from his eloquent words.” Grace is not 
absent,” sir, means it is present; it is the w'ay with the poets.” ‘‘ Indeed, 
w'hat a pretty idefi! They are fine fellows these poets; but you,can never 
know where you have them: that is the worst of it!” Not only did the 
boy construe the motto, but he actually found it in Bailey’s Ovid, and 
{)ointed it out to the admiring muster, who, when he saw it there, could not 
have been more astonished if he had seen Ovid himself writing the words, 
nor more delighuxl if he had been admitted within the circle of Greeks,' 
had witnessed the contest for the arms of Achilles, and heard the graceful 
eloquence of Ulysses. He had never followed a quotation home before; he 
had never seen it in its domestic privacy; so he putu paper in the place, 
took down the book many times a day, and gazed at the motto embedded 
ill the text, like some fossil fisli, some pnimotlierium, sticking fast in a quarry. 
Aiitbofs so rarely hew their citations from the living rock, tlicy so commonly 
take their specimens ready cut ahd labelled, that he could hardly know that 
every stray wandering motto has its native soil and birthplace. It is evident 
that under such a master a boy would Icarii more in three weeks than under 
ordinary instructors in a long life of education. Of some tutors, it is true, 
the classical attainments are more extensive; but what avails it to expound 
the writings of Pindar and of /Escbylus, of Thucydides, and^'ttf" Aristotle, 
with scrupulous accuracy, if the pupil also taught that these accomplish-^ 
ments^re discreditable and odious, to be {Required with painful raluctance, 
just so inr and so long as will suffice to gain admission to some eleemosynary 
ibundation, to win some academical prize, t)r to effect some other sordid 
purpose, and this end being accomplished, that be is to cast all erudition 
aside with loathing and for ever. With the master of the free-grammar- 
school it was far otherwise: by sage precept and by an honest example he 
informed ybutb to love, honour, and revei*ence learning and learned men; 
the senti'ihent is noble and salutary, and so exceedingly precious, that in 
comparison with it nicely to estimate amounts is only vain trifling, especially 
as to matters wherein, as i^ human learning, the least is very much, and 
the'most but little. He cherished the boy who taught him to construe the 
motto, and when an o{)portiinity offered, delighted to c6nverse with him. 

Do you learn Greek ? ” he asked, during a few s{)arc minutes after 
breakfast on the first Sunday in July’— “ do you learn Greek? ” he asked 
doulitingly. “ No, sir; when I am twelve 1 am to go into Virgil, and to 
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begin Greek/* ** Then yo;i do not know Greek.” “ He knows tlie 
alphabet, sir,” sai^ one of the ^Scotch boys. “ So you know the Greek 
aipliabet! Well, I wisji I did. Some day perhaps 1 shall know it myself, 
when I am in full orders ! I have heard on very good aiitliority, on which 
1 can rely, that there are twenty-four letters., 1 only know two of them, the 
first an(J the last; these are mentioned in Scripture, and in a very*remark¬ 
able manner, in a manner that makes me desire to’ know the rest. Let me 
see, then, there arc twenty-two letters wdiich I do not know. It is some¬ 
thing, I assure you, to know, the Greek alphabet! Have you read the 
Latin Testament?” ‘‘ Only the four Gospels, sir. That was a long time 
ago, before Ovid’s Epistles. 1 read Ovid's Epistles before I began the 
Metamorphoses.” This answer led to the production of the* versions of 
Castalio and Beza, and to the observations already reported concerning the 
style of the two interpreters. 

The snow-white apron continued as a signal for some time at the back¬ 
door, before it was said with a timid voice, 1 think I see Mrs. Featherby. 

I believe dinner is .ready. We may approach now, I believe, without any 
impropriety.” The parlour at the free-school was a long, low, narrow 
room, receding inwards a great way from a wide window with stone tran¬ 
soms. We stood before the firepl^e on entering, although it was filled with 
holly; we stood there through habit, because it was next the door, and 
because the table was spread at the other end near the ^ndow; mute we 
stood in mighty expectation. The anxious housekeeper listened, one while 
in the doorway, next in the passage, then .at the fool of the stairs, presen^ 
in the middle of tlie passage, and then again in the doorway. “ I'liore sTie 
is I She is coming ! 1 hear her ! ” We turned pale, we leit pale indeed, 
but no Mrs. Featherby — it was a false alarm. We .stood mute in mighty 
expectation, breathing with diificulty. 'Hie vexed housekeeper listened, one 
while in the doorway, next in the passage, then at the foot of the stairs, 
presently in the middle of the passage, and then again in the doorway. 
“ Dear me! How tiresome this is — the dinner will be quite spoiled! and 
there was every thing looking so nice! ” It was the silence of despair, 
when the sound of a distant door br^ke it; then lliere were footsteps on tlie 
stairs, which creqkcd, it might be with joy and pridi*, and laint rustling of 
fine garments crossed the passage, and Miss Burtenshaw glided in. The 
master of the free-school advanced quickly, and presented iiis hand; the 
lady took it graciously, but extended her arm, so as to keep him at a dis¬ 
tance, and fell back upon a perpendicular courtesy; whereupon the master 
retreated backwards qs far as tlic wall would permit. 

Miss Burtenshaw was rather mirthan short, but certainly not tall, being 
however perfectly erect, and of conspicuous strength and health. She was 
eighteen years of age, and she Jiad been eighteen not more than four years, 
perhaps not quite so long. Her hair was abundant and nicely arranged, 
being brown, a very dark brown, yet far from black. Her complexion was 
not pale, nor coloured, nor fair, nor brown, but clear. Her features were 
regular and finely formed; she had a dark eye, bright but soft, and a 
charming moutli. White teefh are commonly a sad deformity, since they 
tempt the possessor to disfigure her face by a constant grin, that every bit 
of bone may be seen at once. A sweet sinil# passed along Miss Burten- 
shaw’s lips, and a few teeth only appearing in turns in her moving mouth, 
they seem^ to be not bones, but pearls. She had no ornaments whatever, 
save two gold rings, like wedding rings, and these were worn, not on her 
fingers, but in the tips of her ears, which w^re still red with exercise* 
Her dress was white: in those days ladies wore white exclusively; it was a 
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frock of wliite muslin, scanty und plain. Tburc was some little display of 
bosom, but the closely-drawn muslin cameciip high, so that full forms were 
only indicated in front, but behind the garment was lower, ^nd there was less 
reserve. Between the plump shoulders, indeed, a single fold of the chemise 
was visible, which disefosure might serve as a connecting link between 
earth and heaven, between the muslin and the flesh, as a consolation to 
liiiinanity, and as an assurance that a humble vestment is worn by A distin¬ 
guished beaut}% The skirt and petticoats descended even unto the ground, 
and the hem, in the very extremity of modest concealment, kissed the floor 
all round, and the point of each foot was alternately put forth in the short 
stops of a most reserved walk. Some short greetings were exchanged, some 
brief remarlfs were received, for the most part with sugared smiles. niese 
young gentlemen are our classical scholars.” “ That is our Grecian, the 
first we ever liad.” “Indeed!” The smile that accompanied the word 
was certainly sweet, and the voice that uttered the single word was gracious. 
But would it have been too Tnucli, Miss Biirteiishaw, to have turned your 
head partially round, to discover wliicli of the flve boys, wdio stood beiiind 
yon, was the Grecian, and the first Grecian, more especially as brewers love 
the muses ? 

At the top of the table sat Mrs. Featherby, at the bottom the master of 
the fp»e-school ; Miss Biirteiishaw placed*1ierself next to Mrs. Featherby on 
the lefl^ with two boj^ between herself and the bottom, for her protection, 
and the other three boys were on tlie right of the table. There were ribs 
of Iamb roasted, and the slioukler: tliesc were now well grown, and nice 
suid brown. There was mint sauce, and a salad of lettuce, liow fresh and 
liow white ! There were now potatoes from the gjirdeii, as w'ell ruimd as 
kidney-shaped, in rare plenty; and peas in great abundance, hot and hot, 
dish after dish. The*master blosseil our country fare with many solemn 
words, as became a deacon, and helped every guest with an equal care; 
Miss Burtenshaw sanctified oiu' viands with her soft virgin smile, rendering 
them more savoury, and our hearts more grateful, but she did not eat. Her 
host did not oiler any remark, or presume to interfere : he could not under¬ 
stand llic functions of females, either that of nutrition or any other, but her 
abstinence cost tlic housekeeper many sighs and much uneasiness. To each 
proposal a negative was gently murmured, until at last the lady conceded 
ill a whisper, “ Well, Mrs. Featherby, I think I will have a pea.*’ The peas 
were received, and they seemed to pass without difficulty the, Imrrier of 
glittering teeth. 

“ Miss Burtenshaw, you have no beer ! The words were ejaculated 
with a profound sigli, and they were answered by a gracious refusing smile*. 
“ Do you never take beer, madam ? ” “ Sometimes.” Every ear was greedy 
to catch the insignificant word, and every eye to seize the delicious smile 
that accompanied it; but presently tlie smiles increased a hundredfold, for 
the master at last presumed to addre^ss her from the bottom of the table, 
and on a topic of much interest. “ is no beer, Miss Burtenshaw, 

like your bjper. Ours is only home-brewed, you may well slight it! ” “ Oh, 
no, no, s?ir —• oh, no ! ” and the radiant smiles overpowered her words. 
“ You send out a prodigious quantity of beer, I know. 1 suppose you send 
out every quarter six thousand barrels?” “Oh dear, sir, a great deal 
moretlian that; let me see,^itinust be — I think — about — but a.great 
deal more tlian that! ” The master looked round the .table for astonish¬ 
ment, and he found it; the boys stared, and the housekeeper groaned 
dreadfully. It was plain that a young lady who could send out so coolly 
»uch prodigious quantities^of beer might well despise Greek, and every 
thing else. 
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Miss Burtenshaw walked all tlie way, sir, every step.” That is five 
miles; by the ficllis five miles ^ood: she must be tired.” “ Are you not 
tired, Miss?” *^Oh^ no, Mrs. Featherby, not the least.” And tlie dear 
smile returned, charming as ever. Miss means (o walk all the way back 
again, sir. — Oh dear, but you will be tired ihoiigh; you will surely be very 
tired to-morrow, madam; you will indeed!” “Oh, no, Mrs. Featherby.” 
“.Well, do you know, when 1 was young, that is, when I was a girl,^ I 
do not mean a child, but when I was a young girl, I could walk any dis¬ 
tance myself, any distance; and I was never tired at the time, not the least. 
But the next day, iny knees — oh! my knees, how my knees did ache ! and 
iny knees, the day .'liter, oh! how my knees did ache ! 1 declare it makes 
iiiy knees ache now, only to tliiiik how tny knees ached then.” * 

Miss Burtenshaw jiad dropt her eyes into l^Ln* lap^ her mouth was drawn 
down, as in deatli, and every trace of a smile had fled; she had no knees 
IiiTself^ at least to her own knowledge, nor had she ever known the knees of 
others. She had a head with a sweetly pretty face upon it; she had two 
round hands with taper fingers, and she had occasionally the extreme tips 
of a pair of feet; but from the topmost slide of the white frock to its hist 
and lowest hem, all besides was a blank : knees, then, were as unintelligible 
;ui Greek, and of more difficult attainment. 

We fastened our eyes upon our plates, and were dumb; but the mereik^ss 
Mrs. Featherby, profiting by the deep silence, went on to*discourso aloud of 
her own past pains, and of the pains that would attend the labours of Miss 
Burtenshaw. “ They would seize upon lier knees, they would reach down 
below the calves of her legs, and- — —” And wluit next — oh, what neSt? 
It. seemed desirables that the earth should open and swallow us up, whilst 
we still retained our innocciicy; but fortunately the little Scotch boy, on 
the right of the housekeeper, muttered that one day he crossed on foot some 
mountain, with a l];irbarous name, and on the morrow his knees ached. 
Being doliglited with the attention, which she had long sought in vain, she 
immediately rewarded the boy’s sympathy with several spoonfuls of peas; 
and the master, snatching gladly the occasion of a pause, called loijdly for 
the tarts, and thereby preserved us. 

A stately currant pic, in a large tvhitc dish, stood presently at each end 
of the table, and in the middle was a small punch-bowl well filled with 
custard. Tliese rustic dainties found witli Miss Burtenshaw a less coy re¬ 
ception than the first course; and they soothed and refreshed her after the 
embarrassment resulting from Mrs. Featherby’s exceeding plainness of 
speech. When the cloth was withdrawn, several dishes exhibited straw¬ 
berries newly gathered from the gartleii; another punch-bowl contained thick 
yellow cream; there were glasses, many and various, and six decanters, all 
of an old fashion and of a dilTcv'ent pattern- Six tickets displayed penman¬ 
ship of the highest order in the words “ Orange,” “ Ginger,” “ Currant,” 
“ Gooseberry,” “ llsispberry,” and “ Superior Old Raisin.” Miss Burten¬ 
shaw could never refuse strawberries; and accordingly this delicious fruit, 
in addition to its other merits, nviy boast a peculiar atti'action^and a very 
powerful one in the eyes of all, whoever beheld the lady that can never 
refuse it. She did not refuse* cream; might it lie light upon her maiden 
stomach ! She dealt impartially by the wine^ and permitted her sweet lips 
to sip of each sort in turns; but she always deluged a thimbleful of wine 
with a flood of water, to the sore distress of Mrs. Featherby, whose excellent 
handiwork was thus barbarously marred. “ Dear, dear. Miss, what a pity I 
Why, you cannot taste the wine! It is all water! 1 declare it is just 

spoiling it! Do take a drop neat—only to drink some of our healths.” 
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She miglit well comi^laiii of the injurious treatment of suc^i wine — of wine 
that might demand for the maker of it any^francliise excppt an unseason¬ 
able j)arado of her knowledge of the luinian form. • “ Miss Burteiishaw, 
would not you like to lorrii (ireek? ” The master of the frec-school having 
tasted once and again ot each sample of wine successively, and being some¬ 
what emboldened thereby, and not wanting, moreover, a proper lirnmess in 
the sacred* cause of learning, although naturally modest, ventured to raise 
Ills voice once more on behalf of the literature of (irecce, which he felt 
ought not to be j)iit off by such a sorry word as “ Indeed! ” however sweetly 
uttered. Would you like to learn Greek, Miss Ilurlenshaw ? ” “ Oh, 

sir, I ll?ar I should be very stupid.” Her smile seemed to show that her 
fear was unfSuiided. ‘‘ We have a young geutlcniaii with us now who is 
learning Greek; he knows the alphabet already.” The word ^Mndeed!” 
again dropt from her month, but it seemed now less nngenial than before; 
and as the master fixed his eyes upon the subject of his discourse, the lady 
turned hers also in the same direction. The glance was inoinentary, but it 
was a powerful incentive to learn all languages — a direct provocation to 
speak with all the tongues of men and oJ’ angels. 

I wisli 1 knew the Greek alphabet myself. Perhaps I shall know it 
some day, w’lien I am in full orders !” ‘‘«Oh, sir, how I should like to sec 

you in full orders!” 

These words, life hl*arty expression, and the radiant counteiuuice, quite 
overcame the master, and lie remained silent and thoughtful for some mi- 
Jiutes, having stammered out with some difficulty, ** Would you indeed, 
JVKss Burtenshaw ? indeed, you are very good! ” But having gained new 
strength from his nnextingiiishable zeal for letters, and from the “ »Suporior 
Old liaisin,” he at last .resumed: “ Would you not like to know the Greek 
alphabet yourself, Miss Burtenshaw? It is mentioned in Scripture, and in 
a very remarkable manner.” “ Wliatever is mentioned there, sir, must bo 
most highly proper indeed for all of us!” “ Mentioned in that manner.” 

Of course.” ^ It seemed that Mrs. Featherby was asleep; but she was not 
altogether so, for she suddenly exclaimed, not without sighs and groans — 

Yes, Scripture is the only sure guide [ I wish that I may live to see the 
day when I may begin to follow Scripture I But I am a worm, a very poor 
worm, something much worse than any worm ! And goodness me! what 
is it that I hear ? Are wc not all sitting here, and arc not the bells going 
for church?” 

Tlic party was soon on the way to church. Miss Burtenshaw and the 
master of the free-scliool walked abreast,^and so far apart, that, if both had 
extended an arm, they might nearly have touched each other with the tips 
of tlicir fingers. Mrs. Feathcrby liovered on the flank, and the boys followed 
behind so closely, that if the master liad said any thing to tlie lady, or the 
lady to the master, they would have heard it; and whenever the boys 
chanced to lag behind, the decorous couple lialtcd lor them to come up. 
We iiiounted to the gallery, or loft, the accustomed seat of the free-school, 
having left Miss Burtenshaw alone below in a pew, of which the oaken sides 
were so high, that even from our elevated position we were only able some¬ 
times to descry a part of her white veil and the summit of her white chip 
bonnet; and sometimes a gentle rustling assured us that we were not wholly 
bereft of her. 

During a sermon, which lasted more than an hour, for 4ny thing that we 
could discover, our charmer might have been dead; but if she slept, her 
sleep was not eternal, for we all returned to the free-school in such order as 
■we had proceeded to church. Mrs. Featherby presently began to supply 
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tea, to administer cream, and to distribute tca-cjikes, light, hot, and well 
buttered, under tlirec denominations, plain, with carraway-seeds, and with 
currants. We fed hoartily upon the grateful nutriment, and upon the sweet 
smiles that had become perhaps still sweeter through a short absence. After 
the wholesome meal the announcement wasJieard with pain that Miss Biir- 
tenshaw must prepare to depart; however, we were to attend her. Wc 
withdrew as before to the utmost verge of the garden to awaTt the pre¬ 
paration, which was long; and being at last siiinmotied, Ave found Miss 
Burtenshaw before the front door, and the housekeeper making courtesies 
all round her, amidst a shower of smiles, bidding a manifold farewell, to- 
getlier with apologies, for that she could not bear her company on foot. It 
was a glorious evening as ever the sky shed upon the earth; our course was 
towards the north-'west, and the declining sun and the s9ft breeze met Miss 
Burtenshaw in the face, and sported together with her white veil. Our 
path led us through shady pastures and green flowery meadows, across a 
hill, which Avas comprised in a park; and liaving psissed the hill and the 
park-wall, wc came down again into the small grassy meadows, the footway 
bending towards llic‘ right hand, and winding along under thick, tall, taii- 
gle<l hedges. 

The order of march originalW adopted in going to church was strictly 
observed: the latly kept the path, tlie master walked abreast at the pre¬ 
scribed interval, treading in the grass; the boys folldWctf close behind, and 
when tlicy loitered, their lenders lingered. Our progress was slow; and it 
was slower, because, except when we crossed the park, w’e found many sti |g 8. 
Whenever ure came to a stile, the master of the froevsehool and the boys 
climbed it hastily, advancc*(l quickly a certain distance, and then stood in 
the grass by the footpath for many niimitcs. Silent we stood, with down¬ 
cast eyes, our backs turned towards the stile, patient and luiinbled in spirit, 
not daring even M conjecture \vhat mysterious rites might be performed 
behind us, and expecting we knew not what, but deeply and painfully 
affected, and indeed penetrated, by a profound sense of the value and sanctity 
of secrets so studiously veiled under elaborate concealment. “ What could 
the people be thinking about wdio jnadc those stiles ? I often wonder what 
in the world they could be thinking about.” 

It was a relief to hear the accustomed inquiry, for it bespoke the termi¬ 
nation of our long-protracted and often-repeated expectation, which, if it 
had been less reverential, might possibly have become wearisome. It was 
pleasant to hear her firm footsteps, and her mellow voice enlivened by a 
slight panting, to sec her resume^ her position, and to prosecute our wsuk. 
The same question w^as always*asked, but it never received an answer: it 
w'as vain to endeavour, by any conjecture, to arrive at the thoughts of some 
unknown carpenters, who constructed, clumsily enough, certain stiles, per¬ 
haps a century before. It ivould be far less difficult to describe the thoughts 
of him who had seen the lady ascending a lofty stile. lie would doubtless 
think of Miss Burtenshaw herself, and of little else for ever, and for one day 
longer at least. But such a spectacle was never afforded to m6rtal eye: — 
the princes of fairy, the elfin kings, lurking fauns, peeping satyrs, the un¬ 
seen genius of the place, might look, —and love, — or laugh, — and live; 
but man, never — from his first feeble infancy to his Last decrepitude, never, 
— never! 

Our walk was a happ}', a tranquil, and a silent one: the lady spoke 
little; her admirers not at ail; but happiness must have an end, even 
when it is tranquil and silent. It was when die sky began to give a less 
brilliant light; where the trees were tallest and most frequent; where the 
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hedges were thickest, tlie inclosiires smallest, the grass deepest, the path 
most devious, and the solitude most complete, that the lady stopt suddenly, 
and smiling sweetly, said, Here wc must part-” If was stated that we 
had attended her for more than three miles, and that in less than two miles 
further she would find herself af home; yet it seemed unkind and uuiiatural 
to leave her in so lonely n place: You see the sun is set! I would 'hot for 
the whole w^orld have it said of me that 1 had been seen in the fields with 
men after sunset: I could not bear the thought! ” Thus did she reply to 
expostulation. We arc told that Heaven itself ■would stoop to chastity, — 
the master of the free-school then could only bow to the determination of 
Miss Burtenshaw; accordingly, he shook hands with her, at the same dis¬ 
tance, and Avith the^same formalities, as at meeting, and certainly not with 
less emotion; but even in this extremity, his love of learning did not fail 
him. Will you not say goodniglit to our Grecian, Miss Burtenshaw ; he 
is the first we ever had ! — we shall not luivo him long — he leaves us on 
Tuesday.” The lady deigned to extend her arm. To remember the sweet 
smile, thus specially directed — the Wt-irm soft hand, as felt through a woven 
glove of open work — the condescending courtesy from one, before whom the 
proudest might bow — and the first and last “ good night! ” — to remember 
these things is to forget time and distancO^ 

Wo retraced her recent steps silently, and with reverence; but it is to be 
feared, that on our return we jumped rather thoughtlessly over the stiles, 
which Miss Burtenshaw had lately passed with so much caution and circum¬ 
spection. 

Having related on the morrow the adventures of Sunday, with a gravity 
and decency suggested by sentiments of admiration and respect, to an occa¬ 
sional companion, a nsitivo of the village*, the ill-sUirred boy heard the 
narrative with much impatience, and before it was concluded, exclaimed, — 
** Well, so you bad a fine piece of Avork, I suppose, about Nanny IlurteiisliaAv’s 
mill-posts ! Ob, 1 know her of old ! ” Spiteful and lieinous words like 
these can only proceed from the envy of vulgar minds, which meanly ascribe 
unworthy motives to a delicacy they are unable to imdcrstand. 

How often docs some w'iiiding shady iowe catch the eye of a traveller as 
he hastens through a strange country, and cling to his memory, togetlier 
with the desire to explore it; and a romantic field-path rouses a still more 
lively curiosity: thus is it as to those green solitary meadow’s, Avhicli Avere 
the scene of parting; it has often seeinoci, that it Avould he a pleasant tiling 
to visit them again, and to extend the Avalk a feAv miles further. The 
quiet district was quitted at day-break on tl^e appointed 'J'uosday, and it has 
noA’er been surveyed again; nor has one of the party who sat at the dinner- 
table on the first Sunday in July been seen or heard of since the departure 
which so soon followed. It would be soothing to revisit the scenes of boy¬ 
hood ; and not otherwise than soothing to be again subjected to the smile of 
Miss Burtenshaw’, whose virtues have no doubt been confirmed by long ex¬ 
perience; and being noAv sixty-two years of age, for this Sunday fell some 
forty years ago, she has perhaps learnt that* it is necessary to give still greater 
length to petticoats, and to pass*a stile with niOre mature deliberation. 
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We can luive no need of apology either towards oiir readers or towards the 
illustrious writer, in profiting by the second edition of a work by Mr. Car¬ 
lyle, the first having appeared three years ago, to give oiir opinion on it, 
and to give that opinion in all frankness, sim: ira rt The subject of 

the work is too important, as respects tlu* understanding both of the past 
and the liiture of Europe, for us not to be eager to seize every possible 
occa.sion for treating ot it; and the author is too eminent in the spluu'o of 
literature and in our cstecin, for us not to be Irank with him. 

When the book appeared, if we recollect right, tlie praise was almost 
iinaninioiis. The organs of opinions diametrically opposed fraternised 
in admiration. Soft and sympathetic plmises arose together from the 
two hostile camps which, here a? elsewhere, divide society between them. 
In a concord so unusual, as regarding notable m^i tseating of Jiotable 
subjects, the-re was an indication at once of the good and the bad of 
th(‘ performance. It was a homage paid to the incontestably eminent 
and dazzling talent of the author—an unfeigned admiration imperiou^ 
called forth by an artistical fervour and a vigour of execution that have no 
rivals amongst us at the present day; but to those who know how thoroughly 
indexible is the logic of party, it was a proof that the work was deemed 
luinnless, and thatjnen might applaud it without being tliencc led on to 
serious concessions. Hut can it be such, and be complete — useful — equal 
to the wants of the epoch? No; it cannot. Doubtless it is very sad to 
proclaim it to those who are condemned to live and to tlie in this period of 
warfare*; but such is ours. The war is furious and irreconcileabift every¬ 
where, and oil all matters. NevA’, perhaps, has the struggle*, old as the 
worlel, between fact and right, fatalism anel liberty, privile^ge and divine 
e^epiality, borne so deep a stamp, so es])ecial a universality. To him who 
can eletect the principle nneler its eliflerent appearances, it is working at the 
base ot every bVnnch of human development from the increase in industrial 
activity to the e:oiiceptions of religion. It makes instruments of every thing. 
The French revolution was wcl its programme, nor its most matured ex¬ 
pression, but its most active and most European political manifestation. By 
that revolution, the spirit of emancipation became incarnate in a people, 
and gave battle; and the battle was long, bloody, destructive, full of great 
and of criK'l things, of Titan-like plirenzics and achievements. How could 
our author take his course between llie two ensigns that there clashed,— 

• Fn speaking ©f a writer like Mr. ('arfyle, we owe it to ourselves as well as our readers to 
di^hirc at llu* coiiimencement, that dt would he wroii" to expert to find in these paf^es^ an ap¬ 
preciation of tlio f^cniiis and tendencies of Mr. r.TrlyIc. J*''ar from that, wc look on these few 
remarks on one of liis works as imposing on us the duty of a more general revieiv, and we 
promise to undertake it within a brief period. We ilo not even pretend to pass an absolute 
judgment on the ineaning of tlie perronnaiicc, for it is proper to have some distrust of oneself 
when treating of an intelligence so profound and serious as that of the present writer. We desire 
merely to show, from oiir own experience, the iin)>rrssion that the perusal of the volumes will pro¬ 
duce <in the greater number of readers. Evidently in choosing a popular subject to handle his¬ 
torically, Mr. Carlyle meant not to address himself to a ^mall minority of thinkers; he must 
have looked to a popular end, to the education of the greatest possible number of readers. 
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between the vast resentments and die vast hopes that sprung from the con¬ 
flict, without making his choice? How chnose without exciting the ang^ 
feeling of all those assembled around the standard, by him condemned ? 
For the sake of impartiality, you say ! No, that is not die question,^ Im¬ 
partiality, too often confounded with inditterence, forbids not conviction, or 
a choice between the two cain|k. It imposes the duty of not concealing the 
ill that may sometimes tarnish the righteous standard, or the good that may 
incidentally fall out under the shadow of the unjust one. But very far 
from conciliating for the historian the favour of the party that lie reproves, 
it embitters them against him; for they feel beforehand how decisive at the 
bar of ^humanity will be the condemnation pronounced by a just man. ^ It 
is not then impartiality alone that can save the historian of an event like 
the French revolution 4i‘om the ill-favour and the recriminations of a gene¬ 
ration whose fathers combated for or against it, and who are themselves 
engaged in similar conllicts. More will be demanded. It will be neces¬ 
sary that, embracing a plan that guides not to the future, but, as it were, 
turns on its own axis round the past, the historian should contemplate and 
reproduce the event isolated, detached from the general march of the people, 
without relative value, without rank on the scale that marks the degrees of 
the collective life of Iiiimanitj^ It will be necessary that, burying the con* 
ception of the whole beneath tlic analysis of details, the sense beneath the 
symbol, the prindplu. beneatli the material fact, he should see men only 
where others behold ideas making their way in the world by men — im¬ 
pulses merely individual, where others recognise an inspiration springing 
&OX 1 wants and wishes below — contingent and transitory efiects where 
others fancy they discover results worked out by the law of providence in 
the very teeth of the intention of agents. It will be necessary, in short, 
that shrinking not only from the explanation, but from^ the admission of a 
law of existence for the human race, that denying or forgetting the unity 
of the divine thought accomplishing and evolving itself on earth, he should 
sink, sensible of it or not, into materialism, and should come to consider 
every thing as having been possible to be or not to be according to chance 
or individual caprice — every effect as a simple inanifesUition of its imme¬ 
diate cause without any necessary connection with the future destinies of 
humanity. In this fashion, convinced that the historian in his recital brings 
no new element to the struggle, and that the facts he relates, far from fur¬ 
nishing a presage of the future, can and may yet, as circunislances fall out, 
be not only modified, but changed, and suppressed by simple individual 
considerations, opposing parties will readily accord to the writer the liberty 
of occasionally betraying his sympathies for their adversaries; they will- 
open their souls to the brief influences of his art, yet prompt to repel with 
odium even the appearance of philosophic coiiiviction. 

But in this fashion, too, the sacred mission disappears which the epoch con¬ 
fides to the historian ; it gives way to the brilliant but ephemeral vocation 
of the artist — of the artist, we say, not as we iiiidei’stand him, the^ priest, 
after his order, of the universal life, and the prophet of a great social end, 
but such as fie is generally understood et the present day, the offspring and 
the parent of fugitive impressions, the idolator of forms and images, the re¬ 
producer of transitory realities* meaningless and soul-less, broujpit up from 
the land of shades by the galvanism of imagination. 'Hie author is no 
longer,what modern intelligence demands, — tlie conservator for future ge¬ 
nerations of the law of which humanity is thc^e&and jm^ressive interpreter. 
He loses even the right which ancient intelligence recognised in historians, 
— that of judging deeds, “ nfe vjrtutes sileantur, utque pruvis dictis factisque 
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ex posteritatc ct iniamift n?etiis sit.” For in virtue of what general criterion 
will he desigriifte good and evil, crime and virtue in the past, — in events 
he took no part in, since recognising neither the value, nor the collective 
mission of the species, he has no standard but the impulse of his individual 
conscience ? Tlius lost in a world of differept facts, which he can neither 
put together nor class,— incapable of estimating their importance, — for 
only by their sequel do they acquire any — incessantly fluctuating^ between 
terror and admiration, but seeing the forms that ho admires or fears each 
in their turn vanishing into eternal night, he will bring back nought but 
bitterness from that spectacle whence he should have derived serenity, — a 
feeling of nothingness in place of faith, — fatalism, or scepticism in phice of 
activity and hope — only, he will be more vividly struck by \'riiat rises, or 
what falls, according to his personal bias; his {^reference will give to 
his pages the cast of the hymn or the elegy; clapping his hands he will 
follow the car of the conqueror, or, weeping, he will gently pace in the 
funereal procession of the victim; in fine, he will dedicate a triumphal arcli 
to Power, or an altar to Pity. 

M. lliiers has taken the first part, in his “ History of the llevoliition,” 
as in his life.* Mr. Carlyle has chosen the second; and it could not but be 
thus: the former is a man of a{]|petite, — the latter a man of sympathies, 
of noble and generous sympathies, which influence his life, and are visible 
throughout all his writings. • * 

But as regards the reader ?—Is not the result on both sides equally un¬ 
satisfactory tor him? Docs he not seek to discover, ought he not to learn 
from history rather how to dry up, to ])revent tears, than to weep? 
extinct generations nothing more to yield ns than an emotion of pity ? Is 
there not an immortality on earth as well as in heayen? Is it no^ by the 
legacy of life they transmit to us from the depth of their tomb, by the lessons 
that niuriiiur aboutathe earth which covers their bones, that they themselves 
possess a being and live in us ? And is it not the historian whose office it 
is to catch this murmur ? He is the trustee and executor of the spirit of 
generations entombed,— the angel of their second life here below. Jle it is 
who fixes and eternizes it in the grand pantheon of humanity, to which each 
^generation of men brings its stone, large or small, but always essential to 
the maintenance and support of the building. Gifted, like Janus, with a 
double aspect, it is with his ideas ever turned to the future that he should 
penetrate the ruins of the past. His labours fix the chain of continuity be¬ 
tween wliat has been and what will be. It is a noble and great mission ; 
but it is not by making us weep over all that falls, for, in brief, all that falls 
(we speak of powers and of ideas, hot of individuals), has it not deserved to 
fall ? It is not by placing before us, fragment by fragment, detail by detail, 
the mere material fact, the succession of crises by which this world of the 
dead wdth their immediate effects have passed away — above all it is not by 
dragging forth at every instant from the midst of this collective and complex 
world the single wretched and feeble individual, and setting him in presence 
of the profound ** mystery of time,” before “ unfathomable tlarkness,” to 
terrify him with the enigma qf existence — it is not so that this mission can 
be fulfilled; — no, there are enigmas, like those of the sphynx^ that must be 
explained, under pain of being devoured, ^very historian of our times, 
gifted with the powers of Mr. Carlyle, ought to essay to be tlie CEdipus of 
this enigma, though he should therefore be evil spoken of. If he essay it 
not, we repeat, he commits an act of abdication; he declares himself inferior 


• See ** Political Studies on Foreign Statesmen," MonlAly'CKnmtefe, October Sid NoTcmbcr. 
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to his task ; he renounces every influence useful to tlie companions of his 
pilgriniage. Ho must attempt tliis boldly, for though die'essay should be 
unsuccessful, humanity must yet profit by it: in error there is luways some 
small degree of truth; llstlessiicss and depression alone arc unproductive, 
lie must embrace his subject in all its spiritual unity, from a lofty point of 
sight, indicated by intelligence and approved by conscience; he luTast then 
place it 111 relation with universal history in order to assign it a rank, — a 
function, — a degree on the scale of social development; and this more or 
less attained, he must tliencc deduce the character and bearing of each act, 
•— the appreciation of the morality of each agent. Without ever losing 
sight of this guiding clue, he must reproduce the material facts with exact¬ 
ness and impartiality, but in siicli a manner that, endowed to the eye of the 
reader with transparency, as it W'cre, they may afford a passage to the ideas 
that gave them birth, and of which they are but the symbolic manifestation; 
and in this last section it is that the powers of the artist, hi^ talents as a 
painter and colourist, his personal feelings, will And a field wide (Miougli, 
and will link our sympathies wiili Jiis; but we are coiiviiired, tliat for all 
this, he must possess a conception of humanity, and Mr. Carlyle has none, 
and seeks none. 

This is the capital crime of thc‘ work,i'ind if we are urgent upon it, it is 
because, though k be the only one which it w’oukl not be beneath such a 
work or such a man to examine into, no one that wo know of has yol done 
it. I>ye and bye we shall show wherefore. 

Carlyle docs not recognise in a people, and d fortiori not in liiirna- 
iiily, a collective life — a collective end: he rc^eognises, and is occupied with 
individuals only; at h*ast we have a right to infer this from his w'ork. 71ius 
there is not, and cannot be for him a law of providcmcc — for every laio is 
for the speries — nor a rationally appreciable chain of connection of causes 
ami efiects. He himself says this in a passage of chap." 2. book iii. vol. il.; 
in another of vol. I. book i. chap. ‘J., and in lialf-a-dozeii other places. 
What he puts in its place, or that he puts anything, wo know not i.oiie sin¬ 
gle pasciage, whicli we shall cite, enables us to dimm: his peculiar feeling; but 
we do know, that in consequence of lhis,j^there hangs over his book a certair^ 
vague', obscure, unevenly clouded, and— if wc may be allowed the phrase 
— anarciiical atmosphere with which he appears to be content. Thence it 
is that wc get up from its perusal disturbed, desponding, disappointed with 
a leaning towards svrpticiam tliat was certainly not intended; othc'rs would 
call it fatalism^ and perlwips not improperly^ for very often the second is but 
a corollary from the first, and the “ of me is it ? ” of the fatalist only an¬ 
other form of the ^^whnt do J know of the sceptic. A breath of the Wal- 
purgis seems to turn over the leaves of this hook, written under the inspiration 
of a fancy the most vivid, and eminently poefleal; excited, as we feci on the 
instant, by a glance at the documents of the revolutionary period. Tlie 
writer — the poet, may w'e say— entirely passive, spell-bound, and absorbed, 
has mirrored on his pages the visions that haunted his brain exactly as they 
presented themselves, without judging, without reflecting, without even 
daring to look bcack, all terror-struck as he was. And before our eyes, as 
before his, in*thc midst of “ iin aria senza tempo tiiita,” a kind of phantas¬ 
magoria! vortex, capable of giving the strongest heads a dizziness, pass in 
speedy flight the defunct heroes of the poem, — undefined figures, stern or 
melancholy spectres, but always gigantic, always stamped on the forehead 
v/ith a mark of fatality. Wliat are they going to do ? We know not: the 
poet oxplaii#\hem not, but he laments over them all, whoever they may be. 
Wha* have they done ? Where are they going ? We know not; but what- 
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ever they may lipe done, time lias now devoured them, and onward they 
pass over tlie slippery gore, one alter another rolling into night, the great 
night of GocHlie, the Iiottomless and nameless abyss; and the voice of the 
poet is heard wying to the loitereiN, Ue^t not, continue not, — forward 
to thy doom,” When all arc* gone*, when iscuped, as from the nightmare, 
out of the midst of tlie tiirinoih 3’0ii look around to eatch some trace cjf their 
passage, to .sec if they haw left aught behind them that inaj’ fiirnisli the 
solution of the enigma, you have only a vacuum : thive words alone remain 
as the suniinary of their histoiy, — the ii\stille, — the c'oxsTrruriON, — 
the GUiLLoTiNU. In this sad trilogy is eontained the histoiy of the greatest 
event of modern times: and whiht it ailbrds iis, from its liare .stiitement, the* 
secret of the intelligence of the author, who sought to treat onlj' of the* 
matorhtt formula of this event, does it not yield us also the S(*crel of his 
soul, -asc'cret perhaps not confessed to hinisc^lf, but which punidies him 
— he who had the power — for not liaving sought to advance lieyond? 
Terror and discouragemciu! 'Hie constitution, tlie object of ovc*ry elfori, 
is placed bc*lween a prison and a scallbld. 'Jlirei* niottoc*^ taken from (i(u*tlu* 
stand by the .side of the* three words tint form the title of the tlnve volumes ; 
and the last eonclndes with a thrc'at for all such as may be sinci*n‘ly desirous 
of exalting themselves into apostles of liberty. 

And is this all? A liaUfllv^ a a (hnllt^fipt^ Do they form 

all the legacy that hnmanily has to receive from, We repeat, the greati*sl 
event of inodc^rn timers? And is the menacing [Wsiirhs of Goethe the only 
motto that tin* youth of Europe arc to rect*ivi* from its historian ? lleiweu 
be praised — no! 'riien* is another thing. Twenty-nine millions of 
beings rose not as one man, and tlu^ half of tlie population of Europe shook 
not at their appeal, for a word, a shadow* an empty Yovmnla. nu* ri*voln- 
tion, that is to saj', tlu* tumult of the ri*volution, has jiasscd; it has perished 
as to its fonii, like aiiglit eUe that has fuliilled its mission; but the idea re« 
mains. The idea, disengaged from its material envelope— a fixed star, aiul 
to beani^for over — has ascended to tlu* heaven of intelligenci*; it has be¬ 
come one of the eoiupiests of humanity. Every great idea is inflnortal. 
»The Ereiich Revolution has left the#feeling of right, that of liberty, and that 
of equality, inefiaccably engraven on the souls of men; it has fixed in the 
bosom of tlic* LVench people a conscience of the inviolabililj" of Erencli 
nationality, in the lio&oin of mry people a conscience* of their strength, of 
the triumph reserved for ev(»ry .strong, active, and collc’clive will. Poliii- 
cally, it summed up and ended one epoch of humanity, and placed ns all on 
tlic tlire.shold of another. Arid ^ill 4liis is ind(*strnctible. Neith(*r protocols, 
nor constitutional treaties, nor the ukases of absolute powers, shall avail to 
eflUce it. 

''riiis is w'hat, if he desired !o do a iis(*ful w-ork, Mr. ('arlyle should have 
told us in his own powerful language; but this is what ho has not even 
attempted to set himself on tlu* search after. Led astray by the false ni(*thod he 
has adopted, or erring, perhaps, from the alienee of a philosophical method, 
lie has done no more than give* us taldomu'^ w'ondcrful in iheir execution, 
but nothing in conception, without connection, w'ithoul a bearing. Ilis book 
is the French Revolution iUustrnfrd —illustrated by the hand of a master we 
know, but one from whom wc expected a diflereiit labour. 

Pause we for an instant. Already, several times in writing these pages, 
have we f(*lt that the ground on wliicli we are is that on which it is custom¬ 
ary with ns to place those men who are called dreamers, systemizers, form- 
iilists — names which, to say the truth, have no very precise Signification, 
but which appear, we know not by wliat privilege, to be a dispensation for 
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any reflecting or conscientious examination with sucli,ar utter them —a 
practice very convenient, but hardly rational. These ns^met we do not re¬ 
pudiate. However little wc may refer to the p«ast, we find them applied in 
turn by contemporaries tto almost all the men who w’erc promulgators of any 
one of those novelties that posterity has since adopted as true and useful; at 
botton\ they do but cloak an indiflerence, often culpable, always pcumicious. 
Ilut we Kesire to understand, and to be understood; and We ask permission 
of the reader to make here a few remarks, intended not to discuss a ques¬ 
tion, but to state it more clearly than it has been customary to do. We will 
then return to Mr. Carlyle. 


II. 

By the confusion, hinted at in our commencement, of two things radically 
distinct, impartiality and indiflerence, there has been introduced, not ail 
opinion, but a fashion in the nisinner of regarding the mission of history, 
which, if it could find its application in reality, would end in suppressing 
it, and in making the historian a kind of registering machine that would pre¬ 
serve no more of the man than the two eyes and the riglit hand. The 
writer who undertakes to retrace the lifi of the piist to suit those who adopt 
this fiishiun, will look and write : thinkiug is po part of his office. All be¬ 
lief—tliat is to say, every criterion forjudging of good or evil, the useful or 
the noxious or nseles^s—they hold in suspicion. All system—that is to 
say, all knowledge, or attempt at knowledge of the law of the generation of 
phenomena — startles them into horror; so that, logically, the best historian 
fi'itn that party would be lie w’ho should comprehend nothing of the facts 
that he relates, and wiiose narrative nevertheless —and lliis is very remark¬ 
able — should be donu in a manner that all should comprehend these said 
facts: for “ history is experience instructed ” — “ the study of the past is 
the school of the future, and so on, are favourite niaitims with those gen¬ 
tlemen. Thus the historian is a collector of mummies, a custodier of bodies, 
to whom arningcnient or classification is not permitted. That ^vhich is 
demaiifled from those who occupj' themselves with brute matter, with iin- 
organic bodies, is refused to him who is^the conservator of the tradition of. 
the human species; that in reality is handed over to anai*chy. He must lay 
down complex, confused, and distant events, with the exactness and uncon¬ 
sciousness of a dagueiTeotype,,tbat catches the image of things present and 
motionless. In this way — forbidden by a kind oitiJMio from touching on 
tilings that are common to all the world — treated almost like Romulus, 
wliom, according to the tales they give us at college for the history of 
Uoine, the senators tore in pieces, in order'afterwards to w'orship him as a 
God — there remains but one part for the poor historian to play — tliat of fin 
annalist, a clironicler from year to year, or da^' today. And, in truth, we see 
not w'hat there is to find fault witli in the simple fashion in which some cen¬ 
turies since, immediately after tlio recital of a battle deciding the fate of a 
kingdom, these last would note the election of a gatekeeper to the convent, 
or the notieii that the historian’s own father was the porter. What riglit 
Iiad they to estimate the importance of one or die other of these facts on the 
future? 

Most happily all this lives and dies within the circle of readers: writers^ 
without exception, shake oil' the yoke. The historian, above all things, is a 
man — has muscles, nerves, blood, and life in the heart: he loves, lie hates, 
he thinks — only he thinks truly or falsely, well or ill; and his works arc 
the re&ult. He has his theovy, even when he claims to be witlioiit one; and 
when he happens to cry out against the mania of systems, you may be sure 
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that he is talking of systems that are not his own, for one he has, and that 
he obeys; were^it not so, he would be no man. Gibbon or 13otta, Hume or 
Michelet, are all one: and for our own part, we would pledge ourselves to 
draw out the pci'sonal opinions of the author of any history whatever that 

might be pointed out. ^ ^ ^ • • u a ^ 

Hour, ill fact, narrate, without appreciating, without estimating.. And 
how estimate without having what it has been agreed to brand with aie name 
of theory — a theory of human dt^eds and of the moral law that sways 
them ? To narrate, say you, is to paint by words — nothing more, nothing 
less. Very well; but the painter, when you sit for a portrait, asks you to 
choose an attitude, the attitude that best expresses your habitual and pre¬ 
dominant tendencies, and requires you to preserve that attitud^. And^ so 
necessarily, facts also should take their attitude and seat thimiselves before 
you, unless you wish to leave ns in a mist, and to throw over your pages 
that wavy blot which stands, in the daguerreotype, for the image of objects in 
motion. I'or them, then, im attitude, the attitude that best expresses their 
predominant tendency; for you, a point of sight, the point that can best 
seize the attitude; and point of sight and attitude both, it is to you, the his¬ 
torian, that the choice of them belongs. Altogether vre demand in you a 
theory of collocation, of perspective, and ot expression. U hence to a the¬ 
ory of causes is a step, of course; for the cause makes part of the fiict itself 
that you are about to set before us; it determines its Character. What is a 
fact, if not the effort of' a cause labouring to produce the future And 
from thence to a theory of jmrjwses, is again a step of course. What i^ a 
fact, if it be not a purpose followed out ? What is it that presides over its 
development if it be not its tendency towards this purpose? then, 

seize on the fact, that is, how approach it from its proper point ot sight, and 
consequent! V complete, if it be not from that point that commands this pur¬ 
pose? Cause and purpose — these are the two extremes between which 
should flow the essence of your Work. Cause and purpose — these also are 
the two elements the appreciation of which constitutes the law. Uefiiiilively 
then, it is necessary tliat you possess the knowledge of the law of the fact 
ill order to set it forth such as it really was; and you require the law of the 
generation of facts, when it is witfi a whole of those Jacts that you have 
to do. Do we then desire that every historian should give us a pliilosopliy 
of history ? No; but do desire that every liistoriaii should have one : 
and we maintain that every history, if well done, should contain one, as 
every number contains its root. To pretend to reproduce facts without 
meddling with tlie thought they came to realise, is to pretend to give a 
definition, a clear and complete Wea of 7nany by exhibiting a body deprived 

•life. 

And at bottom, whatever may be said, no one, we repeat, has pretended 
to it. All have felt that tlicrc could be no exact representation of a fact 
considered as absolutely isolated; that the determination of its place and of 
its value in space and time among antecedent and posterior facts was insepa¬ 
rable from its consideration ; that it must be contemplated front a point of 
sight commanding the chain of facts; in other terms, that it was from the 
attitude of the law of facts that its entire whole could be embraced; and, as 
the law of the imlividtud could only be gathered from the species^ all have 
sought at the commencement of their labours to form a conception of the 
law that governs the life of the species; that is to say, a theory, a system, a 
formula, as choose to term it Tiiey may, indeed, regret the name, 
but all have the thing. 

Now, in this work of research, two principal solutions present themselyes, 
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two great schools are formed — two, we say, for the innumerable shades con¬ 
stituting tile individuality of cacli writer> appeUr to us cs',pable of being 
ranged under one or the other. In the present day they are in presence of 
each otiicr, und,^ according as the first or the second sliall triunipli, we shall 
see human activity follow a direction entirely different. 

The first is that which has latterly been termed the school of circidar 
movement* and, in fact, the aiiticpic symbol of the serpent Jiiting itsliail best 
represents it. For this school, humanity, a collective body living a common 
life, progiyssing by comnion efforts towards a common aim, exists not. 
^I hore e^wibts, in tlieir view, only the y*iiins humantmiy a multitude of indi¬ 
viduals pressed on by nearly the same wants, and who, feeling themselves too 
leeble in ^aqlation, unite together in societies to gain greater means of satis- 
fying them. When, from cruises such as tlu^ determination of localities, a 
common mode of expressing themselves, habits contracted in uniformity, 
tliese aggregations acquire a more marked character of cohesion, they form 
peoples. Each ot them is subject to a law that makes them turn in a circle, 
from monarchy to aristocracy, from aristocracy to democracy, from that to 
anarchy, and from that to despotism, to go again over the same course, 
'fhis law, with ihi; greater part of the disci])ie.s of this school at least, 
is not the deduction of apian fixed beforehand in the Divine thought — 
will) them God exists but for the'’individual — it is an inevitable 
result of human passions and tendencies devi'loping themselves by contact, 
and giving birth to successive facts. It is also, on the tendencies and 
passions of individuals that depends the greater or less duration of these 
jwr’ods ot the life of a peo])ie, and in individual facts must generally be 
sought the cause of the social lads that deteriniue it. Such, implicitly or 
explicitly, is the general formula of the school. Consequently, and in spite 
ol every elfort to avofd it, they lean towards fatalism. Launched into the 
iiiidsl ol an agitated \vorld, with no consciousness of a jaw of providence to 
fortity reason, with no influence of the universal life to direct the inclin¬ 
ation, Ilian must appear to them as delivered over almost without defence to 
the instinct of his passions, to his appetites, to his interests, tliat is to say, to 
\vliateW‘r there is most filial on the earth; and, moreover, necessarily the 
victim of accidental cireiimstaiH^es, that, as often as they are reproduced, 
give birth to the same effects. Of what good then arc his efforts ? Can 
he elaborate aught else than a few days or years of longer duration for the 
social period in which the social chance has thrown him ? Is tliere an im¬ 
mortality for his work ? No, there is none. The eternal cursm et I'ccursns 
inexorably devours ideas, creed's, daring, and devotedness. The Infinite 
takes to him the form of Nihilation, awl thenceforward there remains to 
him, if he be an egotist, only tlie idolatry of fugitive happiness, the ciijoy- 
ineiit of the present in every possible way; or, if he be not so, a contempt 
of life, with the arms crossed in the bitterness of iiiipotency — materialism 
or despair. And thus it is with the school. It branches itself into two 
parts, according as w'o have said to the virtuous or vicious tendencies of the 
individuals that compose it, sometimes pandering to the powers that be, 
sometimes lamenting over those that are 'passing away: but its speech is 
always sad, though often solemn; it prophesies death. It might be said 
that, like the men who, of qldj accompanied the triumphal chariot, it mur¬ 
murs in the ear of tlie conqueror, Thy triumph is one step towards thy fall. 
It has a glance of pity for every act of enthusiasm, a smile, stamped with 
scepticism, for every act of great devotedness to ideas. Generalities are 
odious to it; detail is its favourite occupation; and it there atkiuses itselfi 
as seeking to hay at rest its inconsolable cares. It lives by analysis? as if 
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it sought by that to habituate itself to the dissolution and the nihilation that 
it discovers at^ the bottom of pvery cflbrt. Illustrious names adorn this 
school. Setting oat from Machiavel, it embraces almost every historian 
down to the end of tlfe eighteenth ccntiiiy. The ancients also enter into 
its ranks; but, honestly, nothing can be argued from them in favour of the 
school, for the uninteiligcncc? of humanity wfis with them rather a necessity 
than a dlioice. ^ ^ • 

The Ollier school, yet young, but going back by some rare forecasts of 
gc^niiis to the thinkers of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and even of the four- 
teenlh centuries, is that now called of the proyrvssire movement^ and fur 
which perhaps there is hereafter reserved another name. It springs from a 
consideration of Immunity and of a providential law of continiipd progress, 
of j)ercoptibility, not infinite^ but iiuhjiuite^ presiding over its destinies. It 
deduces the first from the characteristic of sociality that constitutes man — 
from the oneness of the origin of the human race — from its continuity and 
incessant renovation — from its tendency tf) enlarge and mori' and more per- 
fectioiiatc association, — from the identity of purpose, — from the necessity of 
setting in operation every power to obtain it. It deduces the second from 
all that we have just stated; then from the unity of God, — from his nature 
as far as it is jiermiUcd us to comprehend it, — from the necessity of relaticMi 
between tlu* Ch'cator and his creatidti,— from the necessity inherent in every 
bcMiig, and forming the law of its existence, of developing all«the germs, ail thi* 
forces, all the faculties of life that ai’c in it,—from the tradition of the species 
that assures us that the truths conquered by one generation arc irrevo- 
(rabl(^ acquisitions for all posterior generations, —from the aspirations thafain; 
in us all, and that in ail time have been the foundation of religions, and the 
cause of the devotion of individuals to what cannot be realised till after 


their death. It has verified both in the proved past*of the human species, 
and deems it has found in this study the most brilliant coiiiirniation of its 
synthetical views. Thenceforwards, every thing is regarded by it in the 
view of a mission, a function to discharge in relation to the whole. The 
people appear to it but as operatives in the great workshop of hiimaiiity, iii- 
strunients of labour that may ha thrown aside, broken even as soon As their 
work is done, and the species noi in that behold the destruction of tiie 
labour. Thus finding itself in possession of a fixed criterion whereby to 
class in time and space, wherewith to judge the purposed end, and con¬ 
sequently usefully to represent individual acts, it proceeds with holdiu^ss, 
praises or blames with confidence. The accusation of a tendency to fatalism 
that we liavc brought against the other school has l)eeii far more often made 
against this, but evidently it cgnimt be condemned on this groinul, and 
those w'ho make it confound two things very distinct, the intmtioa of agents 
and the results of acts. Iluiiiaii individuality and its liberty are to this 
school sacred : only it does not believe that the individual lias power by bis 
acts to divert the providential law, fo destroy or long to delay the progres¬ 
sive development of humanity. Between good and evil the individual can 
freely choose, and is coiiseqiienlly responsible; l)ut it is not given Lo him by 
ins choice to enthrone evil in theVorld: God is there to niodil}' its eflccts, 
and to turn .to the benefit Of successive generations even the errors and 
crimes of perverse and mistaken men. Thence its habits, its language. 
Even ill registering evil, it sees the good bejfmd; it often sighs, but never 
despairs. How much soever to be deplored the subject it takes in hand to ' 
.treat of, never will scepticism rise from its pages to the heart of the reader; 
there will rather be, if you will, the exaggeration of faith. It delights in 
generalisations, and this is seen in its manner of grouping facts. It always 
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seeks so to place them as that the idea that dictated them may be divined 
throughout. Illustrious names also adorA this school.' From the com¬ 
mencement of the centuiy it has done nought but ^cqtiire strength. At 
this day almost all the (Capacities of France and Germany, how different 
soever the routes they take, work under the recognised impulse of its funda- 
iiieiital principle. The studious youth of countries where history aimot be 
jirodiicec^, such as Italy and Poland, adhere to it. With m it is too much 
the habit to brand it in tew words, as a school of visionaries, working on 
liypothesis. But when wc consider that almost all the great advances in 
intellect and science were accomplished only by verified hypothesis — that 
the hypotIuMsis of the life and progress of humanity goes back to Dante and 
pertains Bacon — that it is now stirring and.impregnating a whole con¬ 
tinent — to us it appears, ive confess, that there is more of frivolity than 
positivism in this mode of treating it, and that were it only in the quality of 
a very general and important fact^ we. ought at least to think about allowing 
the honour of an examination. Content, now, with simply enunciating its 
basis, this examination we should consider ourselves fortunate in provoking. 
It is needless to say that we ourselves belong to this school, and that we con¬ 
sider its triumph as sure, sooner or later, here as elsewhere.* 

in. • 

However, to return. If our limits forbid us to pass judgment on the 
schools wc have just been setting face to face, we can at least rapidly follow 
out the consequences of one of them in the work of Mr. Carlyle. 

•• Though the noble heart of the writer and the powerful instincts of his 
intelligence often impel him in the direction which alone we deem good, it 
seems clear to us, and we say it with sincere regret, that by his existing 
tendencies, determined perhaps by the literary affections of his youth, he be¬ 
longs to the school we have named, the circular niovement. This consequence 
we draw from the whole of his work, but there is a passage in his book 
which states the formula distinctly enough. The author is speaking of the 
assembly of the States-General, vol. i. book iv. chap. 4.: — 

“It'^s the baptism day of Democracy — the extreme unction day of 
Feudalism ! A superannuated system v)f society, decrepit with toils (for 
has it not done much ? — produced yoti^ and what ye have and know) and 
with thefts and brawls, named glorious victories, and with profligacies, 
sensusilities, and on the whole \vith dotage and senility, is now to die: and 
so with death-throes and birth-throes a new one is to be born. What a 
ivork! Oh earth and heavens, what a work ! Beatties and bloodshed, Sep¬ 
tember massacres, bridges of Lodi, retreats of Moscow, Waterloos, Peter- 
loos, ten-pound franchises, tar-barrels and guillotines! and from this present 
date, if one might prophesy, some two centuries of it still to fight! Two 
centuries; hardly less: before Democracy go through its due, most baleful 
stages of QuacAocracy; and a pestilential world be burnt up, and have 
begun to grow green and young again ! ” 

Put this pfiasage by the side of that other in Book i. chap. 3., in which Mr. 

Carlyle declares, ** So, in this world of ours.must innovation and 

conservation wage their perpetual conflict as 'they may and can: wherein 
the demonic element that lurks in all human things may doubtless^ some 
^once ill the thousand years, get vent I ” —- and by side of a mass of others 

* The question we here only enunciate, and of which we are desirous of provoking a serious 
examination, is not purely inS^ctual ; in its direct consequences it is mornL It is clear that if 
duty M^ens, as we Mievc^ in a direqt proportion to inteUigence, the solution of the question will 
^tolve%elf into a definition of the sphere^ the directioni and the activity of our existing duties. 
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scattered here tind there tlirougljput the book. Compare them, above all, 
with the irouicm oiUbivaks of our author, whenever the word perfectibility^ 
or any other cliaractcfisiiig tlic progressive school, conies under his pen; 
and there can remain not llue slightest doubt as to tfic school, whether he is 
sensible of it or not, to which Mr. Carlylei belongs in the spirit of his 
book. There is in it the same contempt for all theory of causes, same 
habit of deriving great events from accidents of little value in them¬ 
selves, the same pity for all efforts aiming to i-ealisc without the ideal that is 
w'ithin us. 

But mark tlic consequences. By rejecting the general meaning of his 
subject in relation to the history of the world, the historian has s^lso lost the 
meaning of each successive fact in regard to the subject itself. By forego¬ 
ing the determination of the humanitiiriaii pui'po.se of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, he has lost the only directing index that could guide him in the choice 
of facts. By fon^going the knowledge of a providential law placed as a 
link, a scale of approach between God and man through humanity, he has 
lost the sentiment of human grandeur, lie has found himself placecl between 
the infinite and the iitflividuid, catching at every instant from this contrast a 
kind of terror of the former, and of pity, nothing more than pity, for the 
latter. So that having no higher ^alue to give to the idea, he hsis been 
driven, in order not to exhaust himself at the very outset,^to give so much 
the more to the impression: he becomes passive ; every thing of a nature to 
strike vividly on the senses hiis been seized by him, and he has handed down 
the image to his readers. The rest has escaped him. ^ • 

What were the causes of the revolution? What came it to bring into 
the world ? Whence came its character, so especially European ? What 
was the mission of the constituent assembly? Was if accomplished? The 
inspiration, the initiative, came it from above or below, from the bourgeois 
('lenient or from the ficople? The labours of resdisatioii of its earlier years, 
did they tend to enthrone tlic people or the bourgeoisie? Does not the 
apprehension of the crises that followed depend on the solution of this ques¬ 
tion ? Then when w.ar came, the war of all the powers of Europe against 
a single people, by what was created the triumpli of the latter? By what 
party ? In what name ? What was the inissioii of the convention ? What 
did the contests of the inoiintaiii and the Gironde represent ? Whence 
came the terror of 1793? Could it have boon avoided? How? To all 
these questions, and to a hundred others that hang on the? lip of every man 
tliat opens a history of the revolution, Mr. Carlyle's book gives not a single 
response, not even an attempt at reply. And say not iliac we arc still uc- 
inanding historical philosophy; Vor even if we could admit that history 
should be no more than a simple narrative, it would yet be true to affirm 
that it should always furnish to*the reader the elements of reply to the ques¬ 
tions wc have just enunciated. And of these there is not one in Mr. 
Carlyle’s work. I^ook for a summary of the resolutions of the orders con¬ 
voked to the States-General; you cannot fiifd it:—the legislative labours, the 
indtitiitions given by the ditfereiit*assemblies that succeeded (.'och other in 
the course of the revolution, tliev are not there: —an indication of the car- 
dinal questions that led to the division and contest of (larties in tlic bosom 
of the convention, you look in vain. But uliy should they all be there? 
In virtue of what, under the sad system that sways him, should he have 
gmnted to these matters more importance tliaii to a hundred others chosen 
at liazard from those that history genemlly admits not into its scheme ? In 
the name of what will you reproach him for having omitted them ? In the 
name of the life that, by tlie 'Continuity of feeling, is to this day still in 
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them ? With our author there is no feeling that is coptinuous; these are 
only realities dial time engulfs entire, each in its turn. Jin l^he name of the 
instruction that future generations should draw from it? No. The science 
of humanity forming itst^lf on the tradition of ages is almost always illusion; 
strength belongs only to irretlectivc spontaueousiiess, to those he calls men 
of instincts and insights/';” above all^ and in the last degree to accidental 
circumst^ices; and as often as they shall happen to be reproduced, the same 
elFects will follow. Bo not astonished, then, if all that represents in the 
French Revolution the operation of feeling, and which to us is the most im- 
portant/ has been by him slighted. Think it not extraordinary tliat the 
man who lias given you pages — brilliant inimitable pages — like those on 
the 14tli of July, the J 0th of August, and the nights of September, should 
not have given you something beyond. More he could not. The taking of the 
Daslillc, say you, like the horrors of September, creates effects, not causes, 
and these last are what it imports us to know. We know it; but could our 
author attach importance to the study and exposition of causes ? Has he 
not written (Vol. ii. Book iii. chap. 6.) that if Mirabeau had lived a year 
longer — one year more, observe, though Mirabeau, bought over by the 
court, no longer niarcliod at the head of the revolutionary movement, but 
had vowed to roll it back, ‘‘ the bisb^'ry of France and the world had 
been different.”^ Does he not repeat farther on (Book iv. chap. 7.) that if 
King Louis, when ffis flight was arrested, had but held a firm and imposing 
tone, by succeeding in passing tlic frontier, lie would have ciiangcd the 
^ whole course of French history ? ” Yes, the conquest of right and truth — 
the life of a people — the destinies of a world hang only on a few days of 
the life of a traitor, or on a moment’s firmness in a runaway ! Let us burn 
our pens, destroy our books; for, in this fashion, life and land are the sport 
of chance! Oli, love w'e rather old Homer peaching to us from his throne 
of two thousand years that ‘‘ "Ilie Gods permitted tlie ruin of Ilium, and 
the death of a vast number of heroes, that poetry might draw thence lessons 
useful for the ages to coiih^ ! ” 

It is a sad lesson — a very sad one, when it concerns singular and power¬ 
ful individuals like Mr. Carlyle—to prove whither leads the absence of a 
creed on the law, the mission, and the destinies of humanity. Behold a man 
good, sinciTo, virtuous, comprehending and practising devotedness, whose 
heart is open to all holy emotions, whose calm brow betokens in him habits 
of kind watchfulness and noble sympathies, without wishing it, without 
knowing it, teacliing doubt, scepticism, and despondency to his readers, by 
the mere effect of a system that lie \\ould repudiate with scorn were it to 
be called by liis name. Behold «*in intelligence full of poetry, almost to 
overflowing, forcible, ready, gifted with the power of incarnating its thoughts 
in their minutest tints, and yet reduced to mutilate its subject, to cast all its 
riches at the feet of a symbol without signification, to descend from the 
sphere . in which its strengtli could soar, from eternal trittii to crawl 

* This is sad of Mirabeau, whom, in imr opinion, be rates tdb highly — not in talents, hut in in¬ 
fluence on the revolution. It would have been immense, if in place of instincts he had had a 
creed. As he was, lie received * more from the people of France than he gave to them. Powerful 
so long as bis voice of thunder was the abstract of the griefii and desires of the masses, be was al¬ 
ready losing something of his popularity when he died. lie had been left behind, and perhaps 
the consciousness of being so had as great a share as venality in driving him into engagements with 
the court. Even had 1 e lived, he could not linvc attained the degree of power reached by Robes¬ 
pierre, whok though destitute of all that constitutes genius, was one of whom Sieyes could say. 

This man will hold out, he lielieves all that he says.*’ 

On the theory which guides Mr. Carlyle in the appreciation of powerful individualities,* which 
wo G^jpnot here go into, sec his piece entitled ” Characteristics," and what relates to it, in an article 
:n the ■* l^ondon and Westminster Review," No. 64. 
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alonj^ in that of trai'^itory and iiyoinpleto roality. The unity of the event 
is divided into two^jarts, the soul and the body as it ivere; and the soul is 
hidden from Iiis eyes, mid whatever may be the power of the galvanism that 
the author brings to bear on the body our eyes wilncss in motion, we all 
of us feel that it is not the less a corpse. Ii> this en masse of twent}'- 
five millions of men, and, notwithstanding the minutes of the States-Gfnoral, 
which from their commencement priticipally turn on institutions,- rights, 
education, the triumph of ideas in a word, he sees only the result of hunger, 
the cry of material wants. In things like the Fete of the Federation of 
1790, he sees but a theatrical manifestation—a vain parade of noise in the 
burst of the cannon of July 14tli, that announced “ to the foiir^corners of 
Europe” tln^ accomplishment of the iniification of France, and whose echo 
tliree years after repulsed the fon^igner from the frontier. In a revolution 
that at this day causes the soil of Europe to tremble beneath the feet of its 
masters he sees only the negatum of a great lie, a work of pure destruction, 
immense ruins; and he docs not see the positive performance, tlie accom¬ 
plishment in politics of what Christianity accomplished in morals by the 
Reformation—humsin individuality erecting itself on these ruins free and 
emancipated, asserting itself, and in the way to run through a new epoch, 
the signs of which are already spre&^ding over the horizon. Like Goethe, 
his master, ho has seen life, but not felt it. 

IV. 

The name of Goethe has been several times on the tip of our pen in the « 
coiim* of this article. In fact it is the evil genius of Goethe that hovers 
over the trilogy of Mr. Carlyle, and more than once whilst reading wc have 
fancied we beheld the cold physiognomy and the Mephistopholist smile 
of that man who carried only faculties of scientific observation to the cam¬ 
paign of Argonne, who in the ^innon comnierieing the 'v.a- of peoples and 
kings remarked but a sound — Mr. C/arl 3 'le repeats it— ‘‘curious enough, 
as if it were compounded of tlie humming of tops, the gurgling of water, 
and the whistle of birds.” It is, indeed, to Goethe, too ujuch reverAl by 
Mr. Carlyle, whose heart is worth fiw more than the fornn'r’s, ihal. we owe 
that tinge of irony which in this book so often supervenes to taunt tl 4 * labours 
and the efforts of a nation then fighting for us all — those plejisaiitrics, at 
the least unseasonable, that slip in to the recital of matters as soI(*niii as the 
night of the 4tli August, 1789*— those traits of mockery on the deputies 
of the constituent assembly, so unworthy the siibjectf — above all that 
disposition to crush man by contrasting him w’ith the Infinite. As if it were 
not precisely from the consciousness of that Infinite environing him, and 
that j'ct prevents him not from aclimj^ that man is great—as if the eternity 
that is before us, after us, and around us, were not also within us—as if, as 
says Jean Paul, more elevated than the earth that boars us, we did not hear 
a voice crying to us, “ Proceed in action with faith and a consciousness of 
thy dignity : the God that has given tliec a mission here below ig fulfil has 
promised to exalt thee step by step even to himself.” :|: 

* A memorable night, this fourth of August: dignitaries, temporal and spiritual, peers, arch¬ 
bishops, parliament-presidents, each outdoing the other in patriotic devotedness come successively 
to throw their (untenable) possessions on the altar of the father-land. With louder and louder 
vivats, —for indeed it is after dinner, too—they abnlu.)! tithes, scignorial dues, gabclle^** &c. 
Chap. ii. 

t <* In such manner labour the national deputies; perfecting their theory of irregular verbs,*' 
&c. Chap 

I Let us not be mistaken ; it is no absurd and unjust party re&ction that xiiakcs us thus speak of 
Goethe; it is from a profound conviction that from the principle, the feeling of this mmi, the most 
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We arc conscious of what Mr. Carlyle,, has done by ihif book, and even 
without thinking of it for the progress of intelligenti's and history. If 
we have not toiiclicd^on this — if we-have not united our voice to those 
raised in his praise — it is because straitened within narrow limits we have 
preferred saying what it appeared to us might be useful rather than what 
wouldchave been more grateful to ourselves. No one thinks more highly 
than wb of the man and the author. Could wc have gone into details, we 
should have been led to consider as an excellence even what has been 
hidierto looked on as a defect by those wliose sympathies liavc been most 
with him, and to sec an element of new life introduced into the style and 
language 4n those forms of expression th^t have been held so strange; they 
contain perhaps the germ of an entire renovation. If, therefore, we have 
preferred the demonstration of what in our way of thinking is a failure, it 
is because we fancied wc could not better exemplify the consequences of a 
false system than by choosing a writer like himself: men of his kind are 
useful even in their errors. 

The times are serious. Frigid scepticism has eaten but too much into 
youthful souls born for better things. No writer of Mr. Carlyle's genius, 
above all no historian^ can henceforth add to the stock of doubt, without 
condemning himself to remorse. Atf to European crises, and the great 
trials that are prcnariiig. History should at least, when she does not feel 
called on to do more, be a comment, by tlie pourtraynl of devotedness, on 
the noble words of Thrasesis — “ Specta juveriis .... in ca tempora iiatus 
e6i qiiibus finnare aninuim expedit constantibus exemplis.” It is with a 
view to the times that are coming — sooner perhaps than is thought for— 
that wc have written tlicse few pages. Mr. Carlyle will pardon the frank¬ 
ness of our remarks,'and will estimate by our reproofs tlie measure of the 
hopes we nourish in him. J. M. 


I 

REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

We have a ^eat distrust of the influence of the annuals upon literature and 
art. We believe they have done much mischief in both departments, wcaken- 
ing the healthy appetite of the public^ and producing a relish for expensive 
and enfeebling luxuries. They have no^ been long enough in existence to 
test their popularity, and the failure of some of tlie oldest and most brilliant 
may be accepted as a proof of the fickleness of that superficial taste w'hich 
they have themselves mainly created. Year after year the early annuals 
drop offj one by one, and their place is supplied by productions still more 
cosily, in some of which a visible attempt is made to eftbet substantial im- 
provemeiTts in a class of works whicli, in one form or aiiotlier, seems to have 
become a sort of indispensable necessity to the fashionable world. When 
wc speak of the improvement that is thus beginning to be dc?veloped in these 
gorgeous publications, we «miist not be understood to include within tlie 

potent, perlmpfl^ of the period just finished, there cannot arise a law for the wise men of our days. 
It is a magnificent tree, that grew up on tliu border between two worlds, whose aspect is glorious 
and inspiring, but whose shade is 6tal. It can, it should fiirnisli us with a subject of study, fruit¬ 
ful aM inninunse in results, not in example. Wc have already sketched our opinion of Goethe in 
^his periodical; but the matter is important, and wc sliaU beg permission to recur to it. 
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application of tlic term all the new, fiintastic, and higli-priced quartos for 
which we arc infiebtjcd to the frippery genius of our millinery artists. The 
utmost liberality of critiicism cannot ^nibrace more than two of the grander 
order of annuals as being deserving of iinnitxed approbation — and to one 
of these we shall presently draw tlie attention of the reader. 

The dv.'clinc of the annuals in their origimtl shape, and at their original 
comparatively raodi^ratc price, is conclusive of their ephemeral and fugitive 
character. The taste to whicli they administered required to be pampered 
by a consttant succession of novelties. People do not buy annuals as they 
buy the Mirror of Parliament — nobody dreams of completing a set of the 
•‘Friendship’s Offering”—continuity is not only never thought of in works of 
this kind, but it is really the last thing desired. The rcaders*of annuals 
arc the most capricious and inconstant of all readers. ^Iiey look for variety 
and excitement alone, and wherever there is something striking or strange, 
the tide of their patronage is sure to flow. Wearied to tedium by looking 
over the plates of the “ Forget Me Not” of last year, they run after the next 
announcement thsit promises something fresh and new, and so on making the 
round of tlie picture-books “ in search of a sensation” to revive their jaded 
spirits. To this rage for novelty must be attributed the extraordinary conqie- 
tition during the last few years amq^igst the speculators in this description 
of production: and hence the annuals have grown up out of their miniature 
cases of green and gold to the dignity of splendid quartos pf inted on vellum 
paper, or rather the original annuals have been supplanted by a new race, 
before whose dazzling glories their primitive simplicity fades into insignifi¬ 
cance. If they continue to advance in the same ratio, they will at l&st * 
become so exclusive os to be limited in circulation to the aristocracy; for it 
may be reasonably asserted, that the charge which njust be set upon them 
to yield a remunerating profit will act as a prohibition to the great multitude 
of book-buyers — a coiisiinimation which general readers would have no 
great reason to regret. The natural and proper atmosphere for the majority 
of the annuals is the region of perfume and ennui. 

But excellence, in whatever externals it may be decorated, must always 
command success, and such of the annuals as have put forward solid Claims 
to the support of the public, may h(j|)e to subsist independently of all mere¬ 
tricious aids or lucky accidents. Those that {lossess true merit ii^fst always 
be popular; not because they are annuals, but in spite of their being an¬ 
nuals. In any other shape tliey would be equally successful, and perhaps 
more so at a less extravagant price. Of all the annuals we have seen, the 
only one we shall make special reference to, as standing out in marked 
superiority from the rest, is “ Fisher’s Drawing-room Scrap-Book.” * Of 
the illustrations to this work we have little to saj^, except^ that they are 
much more iiumcrous and diversified than those of any of its contempor¬ 
aries ; and if some excel it in rich specimens of art, none of them will !K*ar 
comparison with it on the score of liberality and profusion. But it is to 
the poetry of this volume that w'c desire, more particularly, to advert. 

Miss Landoii edited this publication for several years — wo believe from 
its commencement; and we h§ve heard (for this is the first volume of the 
series that has come into our hands) that her most thoughtful and finished 
poems appeared in its pages. She had alrea[^y prepared several pieces for 
the present volume, when her melancholy death arrested the progress of her 
labours; and if her former contributions to the Scrap-Book ” may be 

1 Fither's Drawing-rooM Scrap; BotA. 1840. Witli Poetical Illustrations by L, £. L. and 
Mauy IIowiTT. London; Fisher, Son, & Co. 

G 3 
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estimated by those which arc now before us, there can be no doubt that she 
bestowed upon this publication tlie most lAaturcd productiohs of her fertile 
and graci?ful genius. There are evidei^ traces in these poems of a mind 
gradually realising to itself a world ofVuthful and deep impressions, and 
clearing itself from those morbid clouds of sentiment in which Miss I^ndon 
suilbred her teeming intellect' to be too long obscured and niisltti. Had 
she enctec-voured earlier to think—or had she been aWb to feel—as she 
thinks and feels in these very exquisite compositions, she might yet have 
lived to embellish with still nobler triumphs the literature of her country- 

The task of completing and continuing the work Aliss Landon had con¬ 
ducted for so many years, has been delegated to Mary Howitt, a writer 
whose elevated moral feelings and felicitous talents entitle hereto an eulo- 
gium similar to that wdiich Dr. Johnson bestowed upon Goldsmith, when he 
said of him, that he always seemed to do best that which he was doing. 
The expectations which the association of the name of Mary Howitt with a 
publication of this nature may reasonably excite, will be abundantly fulfilled 
by its contents; and the prospect every year of a volume of poetry, such as 
Mary Howitt can write, is soinctliing upon which the lovers of pure 
English verse may be unaffectedly congratulated. 

A tribute to tlu‘ memory of " L. by William Howitt, opens tlu* 

volume, and in this piece of generous and sound criticism, we have the most 
complete analyst tluf; has yet appeared of the character of Miss Landon’s 
genius. Several posthumous poems of Miss Landon’s follow, and the rest 
of the volume is contribiitod by Mary Howitt, with the exception of tw'o or 
^thr^e beautiful snatches of picturesque verse by William Howitt. The sub¬ 
jects are varied and attractive, and even the least promising derives some 
unexpected point of interest from the skill of the poet. The miscellaneous 
character of these productions precludes the possibility of entering into 
minute criticism, but an enumeration of some of the' titles will show the 
diversity of topics they embrace. Amongst the most successful, wc may 
mention Miss Landoii’s poem on the Mosque at Cordova,” a dancing 
lyric, crowded with images and traits of the old time in {Spain, when the 
Moors' held authority in that land of romance; Mary llowitt’s beautiful and 
most touching lines entitled Householcl 'rrcasiires; ” her playful and pic¬ 
turesque ^oem on the ‘‘Source of the Jumna;” the lines on a “City 
Street;” on the “Burial Ground at Sidon,” and on the “Tomb of St. 
George;” and William llowitt’s “Sacred Fair at Hurdwar.” We do not 
select them as the best, tor others remain behind that are quite as good, and 
some even-of a more ambitious east; but we merely note them in passing as 
favourable specimens of the materials cliosAi by the artists and the writers. 
The following little poem is a fair exemplar of that exquisite feeling and 
fine humanity wiiich invariably characterises the productions of Mary 
Howitt: — 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


' What arc they ?^gold and silver. 

Or what such ore can buy ? 

Hie pride cf silken luxury; 

Rich robes of Tyrian dye ? 

Guests that come thronging in 
With lordly pomp and state ? 

Or thaiiklesSf liveried serving men 
To stand about the gate ? 

Or are they daintiest meats 

Sent upBon silver fine ? , 

Or ;-oldcn, chased cups o'erbrlouncd 
With rich Falerman wine? 


Or iiarchmeiitH setting forth 
liroad lands our lathers held ? 

Parks fos our deer, jionds for our fish, 
And woods that may be fell'd? 

No, no, they arc not these! or else, 

Goef help the poor man’s need! 

Hicii, sitting ’mid his little ones. 

He would be poor indeed I 

Tlicy arc not these ! our household wealth 
Belongs not to degree ; 

It is the love within our souls*— 

The childieu at our knee! 
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My heart la’fiircl with gladness 
When I behold ^ow fur. 

How bright are rich men’s children. 
With their thick golden hnir! 

For T know *mid countless treasure^ 
Glean'd from the cast and west. 
These living, loving huiiiiiii things 
Are sti.i tlie rich man's best! 

• • 

Jjiit Illy heart o'erllowelh to luiiie eyes. 
And a prayer is on niy longue. 
When 1 see the poor man's children. 
The toiling, though the young, 
Gathering with sun-burnt hands 
The dusty wayside flowers I 
Alas ! that pagtime syiiiboileth 
Life's after, darker hours. 


My heart o'erfloweth to mine eyes, 
When I see the poor man stand, 

After bis daily work is done. 

With children by the hand — 

And this he kisses tenderly; 

And that sweet names doth call — 
For I know he has no treasure 
Likirthose dear children siiiall! 

Oh, children young, I hless yc. 

Ye keep such love alive I 
And the home eaii ne'er he desolate. 
Where love has room to thrive ! 

Oh, precious household treasures. 

Life's sweetest, holiest claim— 

The Saviour hless'd ye while oiaearth — 
1 ble.vs ye in llis name! 


There are many such beaulirul moralities in this volume, which, coining 
uneiTibellished before the public, would bt* sure of a cordial and hearty re¬ 
ception; but which, in connection with the usual attractions of a splendid 
annual, confer an increased value upon the publication. This work will be 
ill requisition long after the ephemera amongst wliich it appears shali have 
passed into oblivion; for the interest it is calculated to excite cannot fade 
with the frivolous curiosity that atvich(‘s to the majority of its class. 


Captain Mari'yat has recently published the second part bf his “ American 
Diary which is chiefly dedicated to what Mrs. IVolIope calls the domestic 
manners of the people. It must by this time have become tolerably obvious 
to the majority of impartial readers, that English travellers in America 
are not to be implicitly relied upon in their accounts of that country. If 
we were to take all the works of this class that have been published, and 
compare their statements, we should discover not only the most incredible 
exaggerations of tUc simplest matters of fact, but such a chaos qt point- 
blank contradictions as would contribute very considerably to bewilder the 
judgment of plain honest men. Wc should lind Captain llasil Hall diame¬ 
trically opposed to Captain Hamilton, and Captain Marryat overruled by 
Mrs. Butler, and Mr. Power laugliing in his sleeve at Miss Martincau, and 
Mrs. Trollope, with inimitable vmgarity, turning the whole into ridicule. 
Upon no one point should we discover a remote approach to'unanimity; 
and even in reference to those national characteristics which crowd upon the 
surface, which undergo the least possible modification from the influence^ 
that ordinarily affect the structure of society, and which lie within the reach 
of daily observation, we should tjptcct the most perplexing and irreconcil¬ 
able diversities of opinion. America is literally an enigma to travellers 
from the old world, and especially to Englislmien who, wlierever they go, 
carry about with tlicin a crust of prejudices that renders them impervious 
to the reception of truth. To judge of America faithfully as she is, it is 
essentially imperative upon a stranger to get rid of his national predilections 
and habitual standards of opinion — to discipline his mind for the examin¬ 
ation of the substance of tilings, instead of wasting his time upon an un¬ 
profitable survey of forms and, casting off all narrow and local canons, 
to look humanity in the face as it is fairly developed before him in the insti¬ 
tutions and progress of the country, and nc t in accidental usages, petty in¬ 
door foibles, and evanescent hues of character that are no sooner caught 
than they disappear. An Englishman on the continent of Europe is noto- 


* A Diary in America, with liemarAs on its /nsHiutioMi. Part the Second. By Caraim Mar- 
RTAT, C.B. Three Yolo. London: Longman & Co. 18d9. 
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riously a mark of general satire on account of his piirse-pi'Oiid pomp, and 
higli^fed solfishness: an Englisliriiaii in A^nerica, on the eftntrary, sneers 
at tlic money-getting and avaricious spirit of the p(eof)lc, as if he were 
taking revenge upon tlieui for tiie contempt he is liimself exposed to for the 
self-siine <[ualitio6 elsewhere. An Kiigllshman in Germany, or Italy, or 
IVaiice, is ridiculed for the cdarsencss and meanness of his tastes,«t'or his 
want of^inpathy with the fine arts, and his nnpoetical and uniraaginativc 
jiuture: — in America, he puts on the most delectable airs of a connoisseur, 
thinks tliat every thing is low, sordid, and base, expresses his horror at the 
absence of sculpture and painting, for the enjoyment of which, he says, the 
mind of the New World is not yet sufficiently educated, and shudders with 
the most refined delicacy at the discovery of the deficiency of ^merica in 
poets and artists of .every kind—classes of intellect which he critically 
assures us emphatically mark the advance and the acquisitions of an en¬ 
lightened civilisation ! 

Captain Marryat*s manner of writing about America betrays all this 
uneasiness and self-wilh and is especially disdngufshed by a perpetual eflbrt 
to undervalue and condemn tiie Americans, right or wrong, to deny them 
credit for the smallest particle of superiority in any one solitiiry point of 
view, and to represent them vn nuissi: sis a race of the most contemptible 
Sind empty braggsirts, as vulgar as they arc shsillow, and as barbarous in 
their iiiter-relatiuns, oe they are inferior* in mental culture to the rest of 
the world. It is easy to see, that in this work tlie travelled csiptaln plays 
off against America the ssune ridicule, but in a most jsiiuuUccd spirit, under 
^vliirii the half-bred li^nglishinan smarts in the accomplished circles of 
Vienna siiid Paris. He looks at the Western hemisphere through the 
^nicroscopic glsisses of Englisli conventions; generalisation is out of the 
question,—and as to the philosophy of the matter, that is totally beyond 
him. The utmost he can do is to pick at ilaw^s, to bjiow how everybody 
is in a great hurry in America; how the marrieil ladii^s, being left alone 
at home, w'hile the men are out at their stores, have, leisure to Jinish their 
education^ and are, consequently, more intellectual than their husbands; 
how very curious and inquisitive this race of buyers and sellers are ; how 
grossly and rapidly tlie Americans /cfcrf J how fjist they tiilk; how awkward 
and rude they are in company; how vindictive and licentious the press has 
bocuine; how remarkably democratic the people arc; what stimige uotious 
they have on matters of etiquette and eonvej*satioii; how proud they are of 
tlieir independence; and, upon the w'hole, how lanientahly deficient tliey 
arc in gentility and good breeding. One would think that all this was 
written by some master of the cercmoliies, who had escaped for a few 
months from the fatiguing routine of his polite duties at lirighton or Chel¬ 
tenham, and had gone to America to inspect the ball-rooms, and report 
upon the conoersaziouvs^ soireesj tea-parties, and costumes. The tone in 
which tliese smart carictatures are uttered is strikingly characteristic of 
an unworthy resentment, and it does not require much penetration to detect 
in Captain JNJarryat’s pictures of Americaii society the sour feelings of one 
who had been grievously aiiuoyed and persecuted in a variety of ways by 
the people he delineates in such monstrous* and preposterous outlines. 
The work may be fairly described as the I’etaliation of a man wounded on 
those sensitive points of personal importance, which an Englishinaii rarely 
suffers to be invaded with impunity. The Captain, it appears, was 1am- 
pooiiKl j^nd abused in the scurrilous newspapers of the United States, and 
the most injurious reports were spread abroad concerning him: he was 
i*ven accused bf insulting Mi*. Clay at his own table, and he was described 
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as a person of aii^unaccommodaliiig disposition and repulsive manners. 
This was not t% be^borne in quietness; he makes a sweeping reprisal upon 
the whole country, and the public will judge accordingly of the value that 
is to be attached to his statements. We love fafr play above all things, 
and we like to see the animus at both sides candidly disclosed, when an 
angry eftntost of this kind is about to be decided. 

For our own ^arts we have 'discovered nothing in this publication — 
highly-coloured asit' is throughout—that surprises us. If Captain Marryal’s 
account of America were stripped of its personal excesses, we liave no doubt 
it would be found correct enough upon the main, alivays bearing in mind 
that it contains the opinion of an Englishman strongly imbued with English 
notions, and, therefore, incapable of appreciating with judicial hitegrity the 
real importance or true attributes of a country so completely contrasted, in 
all matters of government and usage, with his own. We have no doubt that 
America would appear to any Englishman who entertained the same political 
and social views exactly as it appeared to^Captain Marryat. Democracy is 
abhorrent, per se^ to our author’s principles; — how, then, could he be ex¬ 
pected to admire, or to conipreheud the organisation, the poorer, or the 
beneficial eflects of the American republic ? . But it docs not, therefore, 
follow that there is lio virtue in tl^ republic, or that it has not produced 
groat and permanently useful results. Then, as to the press, how could it 
be otherwise than free, and bold, and even coai'se anti aiidkcious ? This is 
one of the inevitable fruits of that vast tree of liberty, that strikes its roots 
deeply into the soil, and that cannot be clipped by ex|)erimentalists^ nor 
torn up except by some extraordinary convulsion. But when CaptaiiF 
Marryat finds so much fault with the impudent and lic(4Uious press of 
America, what must he not think of the Tory press of England, under a 
limited monarchy, and restrained, as we presume he believes it to be, by 
prudent laws, and utmost discreet public opinion, that would blush all over 
at such violations of decency as men like Mr. rrcntice, of Louisville, are 
daily in the habit of committing?* Surely there is nothing in" America that 
will bear a monieiit’s comparison with the daring falsehood, the iiiipriii- 
cipled and factious intolerance, the libellous abuse, and cowardly rulriunisni 
of the Times^ tlie JZrrald, and the that spare iieitlier the feelings ol 

their young sovereign nor the honour of her friends, that fabricate 
grossiiess where they can find none, and desecrate Christianity and tlie 
common charities of life in a wanton crusade against every thing that is 
sacred and respectable in society? It is not surely because the articles in 
these journals arc set off with any superior advantages of type, or because 
they are written with greater pbwer, or because they wield, by the force of 
circumstances, a wider infiiieiice, that they are less disgraceful and demoral¬ 
ising than the jokes and nigged invectives of the American papers. 'Hie 
very stamp of education and knowledge, and authority they bear — such 
as it is — only deepens their shame, and renders them the more revolting 
in a community that professes to be enlightened and religious. Of all the 
sections in the work, this upon the press is the most untenable; and, re- 
meiTiberiiig the flagitious and savage licentiousness ot tlie Tory journals 
ever since the famous bed-clianibcr advent of Sir Robert Peel, it comes 

• It is Kot a little remarkable that Cai>taiii Marryat descril}i*s this Mr. Prentice as one of the 
cleverest newspaper writers in the Uniteil States, unci does not say one word alioiit the indecorum 
and d^russ personalities of his writings. Vet Mr. Prentice is the most sciTrlloiis of all the American 
scribes, and the author of the greater number of tliosc absurd jokes that find tlicir way into our 
Journals. But he is op])oscd to the popular iiarty, and hence he escapes willi impunity. In liOuis« 
villc, where he lives, he is not admitted into good society. 
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witlL the worst imaginable grace from an Englishman — aiul> above all, 
from an English Tory. f , 

For the other charges in the indictnient very little* need be said. The 
Americans are not the most polished people in the world, but they have 
exactly the sort of manners and habits that are expressly a<lapted for the 
work in which they are engaged. If there be no ‘‘silken daKiance” 
amongst*'tSiein, tliere is nerve, and skill, and industry i^nfiiigh to carve out 
greatness after their own fashion : and, after all, these are at best hut con¬ 
ventions, for which such writers as Captain Marryat arc contending. Would 
they have the Americans abandon their arts, their commerce, and their 
manufactures to cultivate the grsices of the dancing-master? Do tliey 
really and Seriously iinagiiie that America could ever have runlised such 
unity and strength if she had sat before the glass for tlu* last twviity years 
adjusting lier curls and painting her eye-lids? Go to. Captain Marryat 
and Mrs. Trollope*; when your books shall liave become waste paper, these 
rough, bustling, chatlering Americans shall have built up monuments to 
their freedom and their wealth, at which future Marryals and Trollopes will 
gaze with shaded eyes and wondering thoughts, referring with confused re¬ 
collections to the time when novelists and play-wrights traversed that mighty 
contjfieiit by river and rail-road to indiu- criticisms upon the private habits 
and drawing-room characteristics of the people ! 

The history of the progress of inventions is, pm-luips, most elfi*ctually ex- 
liibiit*d in the biographies of inventors. We are adniilted in such memoirs 
lairly behind the scenes, and allowed to inspect in detail the puUies, lamps, 
and concealed machinery uj)on which grand and entire effects ultimately 
depend. We thus trace the idea of some great design, or new combination 
of mechanical powers, from its original germ in iho mind of a man born to 
improve liis generation, up to its complete developmerll; we see it moving 
onwards, sicquiring increased force as it advances towards maturity, and 
gradually adapting itself to the production of practical results; we detect the 
occiisiqpsd failure of experiments in various atteinpto to direct its utility into 
unexplored channels, — iailiires which are almost as instructive as the final 
triumphs of science; and we glean from the examples which such narratives 
furnish important proofs of the value of individual perseverance, of self- 
reliance, and moral heroism. 

“The I-ife of James Watt, by M. Arago",” is an excellent specimen of 
this class of biographies. Watt, it appears, was an associate of the French 
Academy of Sciences, and M. Arago cayie to England for the purpose of 
collecting materials for a memoir of his life, to be read before that body. 
Tlie memoir, which, in construction and general treatment, is very unlike 
the florid historical vloyes usual on such occasions, was subsequently trans¬ 
lated into English, and printed in the Edinburgh New l^hilosophical 
Journal, from whence it luis been recently abstracted, and published in a 
small volume, accompanied by a memoir on machinery by M. Arago, a pa- 
iiegyric by lAird Jeffrey, and a curious paper on the coinposilion of water by 
Lord Rrougliam. The Avork is, consequently, rich in'matter, and presents, 
in a short compass, a complete view of the personal experiences of Watt, and 
the liistory of the steam engine« The anecdotes interspersed throughout are 
highly characteristic; and the light thrown by the researches of the author 

^ iaft of Jamet Watt g with a Memoir on Machinery, coneidered in relation to the Proeperity of thr^ 
Worki^ Claseeh, By M. Ahauu. To which are subjuliiecl, An I/ittoricai Account of the Discovery of 
Oie i UmpohitioH of Water, liy IjOhii* Uhouciiam ; and Enioyium of James Fraft, by Loan JaF- 
FkjtT. Third Edition; with illustrative Notes and Engravings on Wood. Edinburgh .* Adain 
and Cbavlcs Black i and Lougiuau & Co. Eondon. 1839. 
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upon the labq^irs of Watt will yonder the publication as valuable to ii^»n of 
science, as it miist;be interesting to every reader who sympathises in tlie pro¬ 
gress of civilisation. ^Fhe individu«*\ls who have contributed largely to the ad¬ 
vancement of practic<*il science may be divided into two classes,—the first com¬ 
prising those whose inquiries are devoted to ^le discovery of elementary law's, 
and tne second^ those w'ho successfully apply them to objects of utility. 
Watt belonged to the IatU.T class. His vigorous genius was early displayed in 
ingenious mechanical contrivances, and the resources of his invention were 
so fertile even in regions of imagination rarely traversed by matliemnticians, 
tliat M. Arago is of opinion he would have attained a high rank as a romaiicc 
writer (perhaps, as a poet) had he cultivated that branch of literature. In 
very man;^ respects, Watt was an extraordinary inaq. liis knowledge and 
promptitude in the application of the mecliaiiical sckmces placed him far 
in advance of all his contemporaries, and he possessed general attaininents 
to which none of them could lay claim. His reading was extensive, and of 
a most miscellaneous kind; and his meittory was so remarkable as to givc> 
him a complete and ready command over the stores of diversifu'd inform¬ 
ation he had accumulated. Acute, logical, and rapid in the acquisition of 
knowledge, ho I'educed with certainty and clearness to the simplest forms 
and to its true value everything tl:at was worthy of attention in liis multifa¬ 
rious studies, instinctively rejecting the verbiage, and apijropriating at once 
the useful and the true. The mennoir by M. Ar^o, and the additional 
papers by Brougham and JelTrcy, may be consulted with profit by the whoUi 
community; tor they not only describe all those inventions with whi^i tlm 
name of James Watt is associated, and for which we are indebted for so 
‘many of the comforts and social advantages we enjoy, but they introduce us 
to the history of a life almost as exciting as a romance, and infinitely more 
useful to the world than that of half the generals and niinistcTS of the age. 

A deeply interesting inquiry has been opened by Mr. .Joshua Toulmiii 
Smith, in a volume entitled ** The Discovery of America by the North¬ 
men.”^ Hitherto it has been generally held that Columbus was ^le dis¬ 
coverer of America;] but, if the documents referred to and examined by 
Mr. Smith may be relied upon, the Northmen visited and explored the 
whole of the Western Continent five centuries before. The object of his 
w'ork is, first, to prove the authenticity of the documents, upon the veracity 
of which this statement rests; and, second, to give a full account of all the 
facts connected with those remote expeditions. The records from which 
Mr. Smith derives the claim of tbe early and unscientific navigator, Biarni 
Hcriulfson, the first person, siccording to liis narrative, who touched the 
American shores, were recently published by the Royal Society of Anti¬ 
quarians at Copenhagen, in U volume entitled ** Antiquitates Americans 
but the high price of the publication, and the circumstance of its being 
printed in the ancient IceLmdic, Danish, and Latin languages, have, of 
course, rendered it a sealed book to the multitude. From this curious pub¬ 
lication the facts are drawn in the first instance, elucidated arid enlarged by 
such historical illustrations as could be procured from other and more* acces- * 
sible sources; and Mr. Smith endeavours to prove by the force of internal 
evidence the genuineness and authenticity elf the original documents. How 
far he has succeeded we could not venture to decide without entering elabo¬ 
rately into an investigation which would hardly repay us for the space and 

4 The Discovery of jSmerica by the Northmen tii the Tenth Cemtury. By .Toshl'a Toulmiw SMirif, 
Author of ** Progress of l*hilosophy among the AiicieiiU Comparative View of Aucient His¬ 
tory, with an Esplanation of Chronological Eras,” &c^ With Maps and Plates. London: Charles 
TUt. 18S9. 
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time it would necessarily occupy. Hut we discover so little room for dis- 
trustir«g the conclusion at which he has arrived that we consider such an ex¬ 
amination of the proofs supei-fluous. The adventurous ejid daring character 
of the Northmen is familiar to all K€\'idcrs of history: we know that they 
sjH-ead themselves over many distant colonies, and that their love of enter¬ 
prise carried them into places where they must have encountered ofasUicles 
quite as difficult to overcome as any they fcould have met* on the experi¬ 
mental voyage that cast them on the American coast; and Pinkerton and 
others have not hesitated to allow their full claim to the discovery of Green¬ 
land and Viqlaiid long before the time of Columbus, and contemporaneous, 
or nearly so, with the larger discovery ascribed to them by Mr. Smith on 
the aiitliority*of the documents alluded to. We think the case js satisfac¬ 
torily made ^out, and«certainly the account given of these hazardous voy¬ 
ages is full of interest. But we cannot avoid an expression of regret at the 
form of dialogue adopted by the author, which has the effect of interrupt¬ 
ing the reader’s attention, and of weakening the effect of a remarkable 
passage in history, the novelty of which, apart from its intrinsic importance, 
demanded the graver shape of clear and continuous narrative. 

Amongst the numerous serials having in view the important object of 
popularizing science, the " Naturalist’s Library,” conducted by Sir William 
.lardine, is, in maey respects, the most interesting, comprehensive, and <liver- 
sified.* The volumes already published, twenty-five in number, contain con¬ 
tributions from some of the most distinguished naturalists in the country, 
upon uiose subjects to which the attention of the writers has been specially 
directed, and the whole forms a very complete repository of information, ^ 
highly attractive in its kind to readers of all classes, and admirably adapted 
to become the iiiCcans ol diffusing a general taste for natural history. The 
last volume embraces the first portion of the natural history of the dog, 
tracing the wild races to which that animal is allied, or from which our 
ld<^niestic breeds are presumed to have sprung. It is written by Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. Hamilton Smith, and exhibits not only considerable research 
over ai: extensive field of remote impiiry, but an intimate acquaintance 
with all the more familiar trails of existing species. The easy and animated 
style of the descriptions, and the mass of aiiccdotical and illustrative mattm* 
interspersed throughout, will render this volume one of the most popular of 
the entire scries. It is introduced by a memoir of Pallas, the celebrated 
scientific naturalist, whose portrait forms the frontispiece, and it is richly 
embellished by upwards of thirty siceurately coloured engravings, equally 
valuable for their fidelity and artistical skill. ^ 

When a man of any profession or caste comes to make a revelation of the 
secrets or usages of his order — wliatever it niay be — sind states as a pre¬ 
liminary that he has given his name hi covjidmcc to certain jKM'sons who arc 
politically and religiously opposed to the whole class whose private offences 
or errors he is about to expose, he is, upon his own showing, utterly disen¬ 
titled to credit. This is exactly the case with the Rev. P. P. 

of-, County of - —, Ireland, who, in a small pamphlet that has 

been transmitted to us, pretends to relate his experiences from his earliest 

years, passing through his Maynioth education, and so on to the priestliood.^ 

% 

» The NtUurdlUe» Library. Conducted by Sm Wilijam Jardink, B^rt. F. 11. S. K., F. Ij. S., 
ac. &c. Volume ninth. JUammalia. Dogs (Cmidze or genus Caiiis of Authors); including 
also the gi^iiera llyuMia and Proteles. By Licut-Col. Ciiart.ks Hamilton U.N. and K.W. 

F.F. and L.S., President of the Devon and Cornwall Nat. Hist. Society, &c. &c. Edinburgh: 
'Vr. ti. Ijixam; S. Highley, Ijondoii. 1S39. _ 

• Jtrinarha on t/o; Celibacy of the Roman CaikoHe CUrgy. By tho Hev. ■■■■■" , the P. P« - » 

Ireliinu. Dublin: It. M. Tima. 1839 . 
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If this gentleman^—supposing him to bo one, and to be that which he re¬ 
presents himself to’be, neilher df which we believe, — is sincere in his Aesire 
for tlie reformation \lc suggests, and is really honest in his confessioiC, why 
floes ho conceal his name ? Perhaps, because hi‘ is afraid of the coiise- 
qiionccs of an act which is at least in open violation of one of the fuiida- 
ineiitdl principles of the church to which Me says ho belongs. Grant the 
reasonableness ^f that argumc%il; but, in that case, why does he is^clect 
two gentleman (Mr. Tims, an evangelical bookseller, and Mr. SKoehan, the 
editor of Lord Roden’s Orange newspaper) who are both opponents to the 
religion he professes as the depositaries of liis name ? Could he not find 
some respectable persons of his own party in w'hom he iniglit confide his 
secret? ^Was there not one Roman Catholic gentleman iyi all Ireland 
to whom he might have imparted the means of filling up the awful 
blanks in his title-page ? Was there not one gentleman of his own creed 
whom lie could trust, or who would be trusted by him? Oh I tliese 
voluntary confessors of abuses in which they have long participated, who 
find out so tardily that they have beei^wrong all their lives, and then dis¬ 
cover a convenient way of acknowledging their errors by throwing them¬ 
selves into the arms of the anttigonists of their faith—just as much as to 
imply that, as by such confessions they forfeit at once and for ever the con¬ 
fidence of their old friends, they are ready to embrace any offer that may 
be made to them by their old enemies ! No doubt tWs P. P. •— if he be 
one — looks to a snug rectory iiiidor the banners of the church by law 
established, where he may enjoy all the profits of an apostate, in a country 
where such apostasies have always been rare, and are now more rate than 
ever. He anticipates the fame of an O’Sullivan — the honours of mar¬ 
tyrdom in the cause of a guilty conscience, — and at Icsist three hundred a 
year from the tithes. But he must get clear of Iiis jesiiistry, for all that, 
before he is like1}» to be admitted. Mark the security he gives for the au¬ 
thenticity of his narrative. “ My name is known,” he says, “ but to two 
gentlemen, in whose homnr I have the most j)erfeet reliance. [Mr. Tims, my 
publisher, and Mr. Sheehan, of the < Evening Mail.’] 1 make myself 
known to them, that they may testify to the world that the following p^luctiou 
is not from one who vovnterjhits A station to which he J}dongs ^rst he 

tells'^us that he confides his name to two gentlemen in whose honourrlic has 
the most perfect reliance; that is to say, two gentlemen who, he is quite 
confident, will not reveal his name; and then he adds, that his reason for 
doing so is, that they may testily to the world the fact tliat he is what he says 
lie is. Wc should be glad to know how these gentlemen arc to testify the 
fact, if they be the men of Jiofiour h(» asserts them to be ? If they testify 
the fact in the only way their testimony would be worth any thing — that 
is by informing us who this P. P. really is—then they violate their pledge 
to him; and if they do not so testily it, then he might as well have kept his 
name to himself, for all the confidence the public can have in his statements. 
He gives his name to two gentlemen, as a proof of the authenticity of his 
confessions, and he binds tliein to seciecy, so as to prevent that jiroof being 
made public. This is veyy much like I he way in which Lord Roden gets 
information about the Ribbon Coiispimcy. His worthy informants arc 
always ready to illuminate him about that horrible conspiracy to overturn 
the church and make O’Connell king of Irelandonly provided that their 
names are never disclosed, and that they are never to be called upon in any 
way whatever to give evidence in a court of justice, which simple provision 
carries the trifling consequence of rendering their information of no value 
wliatever! The main object of the pamphtet of this anonymous priest is to 
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show the evil efTccts of celibacy in the clergy. We, too, object to the system 
of cel^acy — wo, too, believe it to be the parent of a iriullitiVde of derelic¬ 
tions Tnd crimes; but we repudiate with indignation ,aAd disgust ^such a 
witness as this masked writer. No good work was ever wrought by such de¬ 
graded instruments; and the protestant body would do well, when they 
attempt reforms of this natures to free themselves from the contaminating 
contact to yrhich such outcasts as these are oager to invite tkem. The man 
who stabs 'his associaWs in the dark, is not likely to make a very safe or 
honourable ally. 

llie glorj^'of an unimpaired longevity, enjoyed to the end with almost 
incredible el^ticity of body and mind, is historically associate^ with the 
name of that venerable Venetian, I^cwis Cornaro who seems to have dis¬ 
covered, with reinarkal^lc sagacity, and to have practised with unexampled 
constancy, those arts and rules of diet and moral habits by which he was 
enabled to prolong his life far beyond the ordinary limits, and to preserve 
his powers in all their original fresRaess up to the hour of his death. Now, 
although we are well aware that the same system of life will not apply 
with equal success to all constitutions, yet it is curious and instructive to 
conti^mpiate the means by which an individual contrived to obtain such a 
sign<-il victory over physical infirmities and appetites, and to extract from 
existence so full ^ measure of uniform happiness. His little treatise on 
the methods of attaining a long and healthful life is well known, but it 
cannot be too widely circulated, and will, probably, continue to be read as 
long aOs the printing press exists to give it currency. The thirty-eighth 
edition now lies before us — a small cheap tract, that may be run through 
in an hour, but that contains matter which will, doubtless, occupy many 
mouths of struggle in the attempt to reduce its salutary suggestions to 
practice. Lewis Cornaro was infirm and fearfully passicnato in his youth, 
and addicted, like most of the young men of his clime and period, to 
intemperance; but perceiving the injurious consequences of indulging in 
such excesses of temper and sensuality, he resolv^^l to chaiigc the whole 
course of his life, and, submitting himself to regular and severe discipline, 
he finely vanquished his dangerous incliifations, became one of the most 
beartj^and cheerfurmeii of his age, and expired gently in his arm-chair, 
after having survived his hundredth year. The treatise to which wc have 
drawn attention, was commenced at an advanced age, and finished by 
degrees. It presents the condensed experience of his whole career, and is, 
perhaps, the strangest and most valuable brochure extant upon the subject 
to which it is addressed. « 

A work upon ** Western India,” by Mrs. Platans S may be referred to 
as one of the most entertaining and accurate publications relative to nur 
vast possessions in the I^t, that has appeared since the date of Colonel 
Tod’s magnificent quarto. It possesses the great merit of being entirely 
drawn from pei;^nal observation, and is consequently impressed throughout 
with the most remarkable fidelity. Without l^ing either very compre* 
hensive in scope, or profound in treatment, it brings before us in rapid 
outlines die social condition of tl^e districts it describes, and renders us at 
once fiimlliar with a state of society which cannot fail to be regarded with 

7 SmM MtHhodM ofaJUaining a Lomg and HcaUhfid Life ; uriih the Sfeane of correding a Bad Ctm» 
ftitMtioii. By Lswu Coknako. Thirty-eighth Edition. London: Samuel Highley. 1840. 

* ITcJifmi Aftta tn 1838. By Mra. PoeTAirs, Author of ** Cuteh." Twofolumca. Londonx 
Sauiidota end Otiey. 1839. 
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anxiety by every man who is desirous of promoting tlie well-being of his 
kind. It is efideiif from Mrs/Postans’s statements, that great imgjkve- 
menUs and ameliifrations arc in progress in India, particularly the 
Bombay presidtMicy; and her remarks upon tlic diTusioii of education, and 
the means most likely to give it a salutary impulse, are extremely judicious 
and important. Tlic sketches of the inixcc’ intercourse of the Europeans 
and the natives; of Indian sccrery, habits, and .manners; of the bazaars, 
the schools, hospitals, and encampments: tiie peeps into the interiors of 
Indian residencesthe personal details and anecdotes; the scenes in the 
Deccan, and the occasional descriptions of the architecture,' the religious 
customs, and the stupendous ruins of the East, are all touched with a 
pencil so plicate, yet so truthful, that the reader is divided Jbetween his 
admiration of the poetical feeling of the writer, and*liis surprise* to find so 
much practical good sense blended with so mucli pictorial taste. The 
volumes, we ought to add, arc enriched with several^weli executed coloured 
engravings. 

Under the quaint title of “ Gatherings from Grave Yards,”® Surgeon 
Walker exhibits such a picture of the repulsive associations and pestilential 
influences connected witit the burial of tlie dead in the vicinity of the living, 
as to occasion some very natural ^astonishment that the subject has never 
been taken up by government. The instances recited Jby Mr. Walker of con- 
Uigion resulting from this practice, and the obvious danger to churches and 
other buildings from the* excavations rendered unavoidable in the progress of 
populating these cities of the dead, are in the Iasi dc*grc*e alarming; and iL 
no other consideration than the piiblie. health suggested the necessity of 
adopting cxtensivi* cemeteries or burial-grounds reinoti; from cities, the 
demand for such a measure would be siifliciently well founded. But the 
farther wc advance^in the examination of the question, the greater reason, 
independently of that ])aramount one, we discover for requiring to be re¬ 
lieved from a us;ige which is as revolting as it is dangerous. Setting jiside 
the infection of the atmosphere it occasions in crowded neighbourhoods, 
humanity shudders at the thought of heaping dead bodies togetVi* in a 
limited space in rlie very midst of densely inhabited st*’eets, lanes, aiid\llies ; 
and when the number of funerals that take place in the^nielropolis, J^eci- 
ally in the poorer and most populous parishes, are borne in recollection, it 
must be evident that the frequent r(*-openiiig of graves, while yet their recent 
tf^naiits are in a state of' ‘^nosition, must he productive of the most har- 
^ '*ts ’ ** * * "dio lower orders osncci- 

s. 
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has peiietKited the sikbject in all its details. In addition to a minute c:lt- 
ammuion of statistical returns, of numerdiis localities^ and Various modes 
imd emtrivances for adapting the practice of town bqri&ls to local circum¬ 
stance he has entered elaborately into the different methods of interment 
. employed in former ages by different nations of the eartli, so that his-book 
is really an historical treatise, as well as a medical essay, embracing. tITe entire 
range of ell the illustrative matter that (An be brought to bear upon the 
inquiry. It will amply repay perusal, and Will probably be the means of 
',e'fl«:ti'ag an improvement in the administration of churchyards, which the 
thinking part of the community have long draired. 

Whoever has a £incy for a classical joke elaborated into a bool^ cannot do 
better'than possess hyitself of the “ Comic Latin Grammar'*^,” one of tlie 
most humorous publications, having withal a sound and cunning purpose in 
it, which these latter days of forcing and inventing have'j^Veu birth to. The 
whole substance of the Latin grammar is fairly exhausted in this book, and 
tortured through such a me^ey of frolicking jests, tliaf it is impossible to 
resist the rich and singular mirth of the author. The classical scholar will, 
of course, know how best to enjoy this piece of stinging rigmarole, but even 
the mere English reader will mid something in it to laugh at or with. 

We have a few Alm'macks before us that demand a line in passing. Of 
these the ** Sporting Almanack ^ ^ is, on many accounts, the best — rich in 
illustrations, full of useful and amusing matter; and, certmnly, upon its 
^/articular subjects, the sports, pastimes, and labours of the four elements, 
a very complete and entertaining repertory of information. Next in order 
of value is the ^ Comic Almanackwhich, like the court fool in the old 
plays, is both humorous and wise, containing such a fund of engravings, 
OTOtesque wood-cuts, pleasant verses, stories, anecdotes, and broad jokes, 
rout it may triumphantly compete with the raciest of Hood’s books, in the 
best days of his muse. After this comes.“An Explanatory Almanack 
the principal claim to distinction of which is, that it furnishes an elucidation 
of an >^e astrgiidmical terms employed in other almanacks; and the last is 
a spiles of wOun^r ohnanack ’ in which Mr. Legh undertakes to speculate 
upoB^rain, hail, tmd wind, with hardly less confidence than Mr. Murphy 
himsdf. But we believe this latter species of experiment upon public cre¬ 
dulity is now appreciated at its full value. > 


*0 The Comic ImHh Gramm . a ne»" ^ 






